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PREFACE. 



Ws complete the first Half-'Yearlj Yohime of our New and En- 
larged Series with considerable satisfaction. We feel that we have 
in some measure paid a debt which our old Friend had long owed 
to the literary progress of the age. Since the day when the 
Familff Riend was pioneer of the periodical literature of its class 
vast changes have taken place in the world of letters. The aboli- 
tion of the paper duty and the prodigious strides made by publishers 
to meet the increasing appetite for instruction and amusement are the 
circumstances which have brought about a great revolution in the 
appearance, quality, and price of our serials. 

We felt that the MunUy JPriendy the welcome guest of ever}' 
English home, could no longer appear with decency in the old-fashioned 
attire of a past age ; in other words, we felt it our duty to place 
the Magazine on an equality with similar Magazines of the day. 
How far we have succeeded in our efforts it remains for our readers 
to say. If, however, we may judge from the support we have 
received, there is reason to believe that those eflfbrts have not been 
tmsuGcessiul. 

The last volume of the Samily Friend contained but six ordinary 
Illustrations ; the present volume contains fifty ^ many of which are 
by eminent artists. 

"Needlework," an old feature of the Magazine, had of late years 
been neglected. We have endeavoured to remedy this omission to 
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tho best of our ability, and in the following pages will be found 
at least a dozen patterns for the lady's work-table. 

There are many other items of improvement which are sufficiently 
evident to render allusion to them unnecessary. 

Wo heartily thank our kind friends for their allegiance ; and, in 
requesting their continued and earnest support, we venture to assure 
them that tho omissions and imperfections of the past will be still 
urther remedied in future volumes. 
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With a desperate cflTort the invalid tried to raise himself and apeak^^bnt Mf 
mouth twitched conynlsiYelj, and he fell back speechless. 
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WILLIAM PITZ-OSBEBT. 

A STORY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF RICHARD 
CCEUR DE LION. 




Chapter I. 

DAFEDBEJ) TOWEB— «LAD TIDINGS AND ILL FOBEBODINGS — A SOLEMN 
WARNING AT HOUNDSDITCH. 

I|H£ mistress of Danedrcd Tower was a proud woman. Sho 
was proud of the square mansion of massive stone wherein 
she reigned supreme — she was proud of the hlack forest 
and broad lands which she called her own — she was proud 
of the memory of her lord who fell pierced to the heart by a 
random arrow at the defence of Yerneuil — and she was proud, above all 
else, of her brare and handsome son. When this son was a little, dark, 
curly-haired boy, she loved him with the deep, warm, passionate love 
of a mother ; and now that he had become a sturdy, strong-armed 
young man, she adored him with the sterner passion of a mother's 
pride. Hugh de Danedred was her only child. When but eighteen 
years of age, being skilled in the arts of the tournament and the sports 
of the forest, he listened eagerly to the monks who pleaded everywhere 
for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, and his bold spirit soon cau^t 
the feverish enthusiasm of the times. It was a day to be remembered 
at Danedred Tower, when stalwart young Hugh, flushed with ambition 
and followed by forty stout-hearted retainers, went forth from his 
mother's mansion to meet King Richard at Mesbina. The priest of the 
house stood at the gate and blessed him. The Lody of Danedred stood 
there pale and erect, and solemnly kissed his forehead. A young girl, 
Mary de Lawnford, stood there, too, and watched him with her largo 
dark eyes until he grasped her little white hand in his and pressed it to his 
lips — then she bowed her head down, the warm blood rushed to her 
iace, and a bright ttar fell glittering on his gauntlet. Without 
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the gttte, a group of cottagers— mostly women, aged men, and young 
children— watched the warlike coftipany. The old men and the women 
looked on in silence, hut the children were hoisterous in their delight 
at the gay apparel and bright annour of the troop, as over the 
wooden drawbridge and up the dusty road they hurried along till 
hidden from sight by the thick ti^es beyond. Then tho outer g^tes 
were closed, and the gloomy battlements of the Tower looked gloomier, 
the black line of the forest looked blacker, and tho halls and chambers 
within seemed to mock the footfall with hollow echoes for many* a 
weary month after their departure. Mary de Lawnford was an 
orphan, and the house of her father was held in wardship by the King. 
Yet gloom and loneliness were not her natural lot — she had no need 
to be lonely. Beauty, wealth, friends, and influence were hers. The 
lion-heai-ted monai-ch had known her father in boyhood, and Hubert 
AValter, Archbishop of Canterbury, was her cousin. It was not so 
with the Lady of Danedred : few sought her company but the sheriff 
w^ho went for the King's rents, tallages, and aids. Beyond the strip of 
forest on tho hills, the barren moors, the half- cultivated fields, and the 
twenty huts which filled tho landscape as you gazed from the Tower, 
she had no care for anything in the world except her son. When pilgrims 
journeying to the tomb of Saint Thomas A'Becket craved food and shelter, 
she received them herself in the outer gate, but these acts of hospitality, 
were perfoimed with a freezing stately grace. She studied what she 
deemed her duty, and did it rigidly; yet it gave her no visible 
pleasure. In years gone by it had been different. There was fire 
in her eyes of yore, and her firm lips were often moved into genial 
smiles ; but the fiiv had become dull, only flickering fitfully ever and 
anon, and firm hard lines had settled on her face. When her son was 
enlivening her home, making the old walls ring with his blyth voice 
and manly tread, she was happy in her heart, but her happiness never 
found its way out — it was there nevertheless, hidden in her soul like 
some precious jewel, clouded at times by anxieties for his welfare, and 
kindled at others by ambitious hopes. The struggle of parting with 
him had been tenible, but her troubles, like her joys, were hoarded 
up and concealed within herself. She kept her vigils and fasted — she 
gave alms to the poor, and believed in the blessings of Heaven on the 
bravo Crusaders. These things gave her strength, while pride whis- 
pei-ed stories of glory and fame awaiting her son, and gave her secret 
, pleasure. Mary de Lawnford respected and almost loved this stem 
and stately matron. Perhaps she saw below the stony surface, or perhaps 
there was a joy in being near to one who spoke so proudly of Hugh. 
Danedred Tower had been her home since Hugh's departure fbr Messma. 
Her cousin, Hubert Walter, knew enough of the Danedreds to trust 
her under the shelter of the old castle and under the pfl)t^ct£ott of its 
mistress, who, knowing perhaps the secret of her bosom, and fcresee- 
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iBg the wealth and powers that would accompany tlie bestowal of her 
heart and hand, extended a hearty welcome. It was with the shadowy 
oonceptLon of a possible event favourable to her son that the Lady of 
Banedred invited Mary de Lawnford to the Tower four months pre- 
viously to Hugh*8 departure. Mary and Hugh had met before at the 
Nottingham tournament. From that day Sir Hugh talked often and 
loudly of Mary's beauty, and Mary secretly pondered over the vivid 
impression which the handsome face and noble bearing of the young 
baron had produced. When she received the invitation to visit Danc- 
dred Towep she forgot the gay company she would have to leave 
behind, and impelled by a confusion of ideas which she feared to dis- 
entangle, but which idl concentrated on the graceful agility, the 
eheery voice, and the manly countenance of Sir Hugh, she obtained 
her gaardian's consent, and went, with a small retinue of women 
and seiring-men, to abide awhile with the Lady of Danedred. Sir 
Hugh, with a troop of horsemen, met her on the road. The port- 
cullis was raise<l, and the drawbridge down, ready to receive the fair 
guest ; and Sir Hugh's mother advanced across the oaken hall to greet 
her with a heartiness that might have seemed more theatrical than 
i^ to a dose observer, but appeared quite kind and genial to Mary. 

The preparations were then being made for Sir Hugh to follow King 
Bichard, but time tripped menily along. The Lady of Danedred 
made greater efforts at hospitality than had been her custom for many 
years, and Mary hod many reasons for being happy. When Sir Hugh, 
with his troop of followers, departed for the Crusades, she possessed 
but one desire-— to await patiently his return, under the protection of 
his mother, and surrounded by all the associations of the blissful dream 
that had taken possession of her young life. The days which glided 
by BO pleasantly before, now slowly followed each other with lingering 
monotony. 

Embroidery was a private amusement among the Norman ladies at 
that period, and the Lady of Danedred was skilful with her needle. 
Mary, too, wall understood the ait, and much of their tune was occupied 
in working elaborate tapestries. 

One clear and frosty aiterupon, soon after Christmas of the year 
1192, when tte STin was sinking down behind the dark trees that 
eiowned the hillsy and pouring a flood of light on the western battle- 
meats of the Tower, Mary and the Lady of Danedred were seated in 
ao upper chamber, as busy as ever with their needlework, and con- 
veiaiiig on their one &yourite topio — Sir Hugh. 

<'I sometimes think he never wiU return," said Mary, who was 
aeated <m a cushion at the feet of Hugh's mother, and was gazing 
dreamily at the rich ti^iestry on the wall. 

" It seema a dreary time^ child, hut Hugh is sti-ong and bravo, and 
&i^tB under the banner of the Cross ; all the legions of Heaven aro on 
his side." 
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*'Yct manj a baron as brave as ho hath fallen in the cause, 
mother." 

" Truly," replied the Lady of Danedred; " and many a baron less 
noble-hearted hath returned safely home, crowned with lasting 
honour," she continued, after a brief pause. 

''And think yon it is true that the great King Richard has re- 
treated from the Holy Land, and left Jerusalem still at the mcrty of 
the Saracen ?" asked Mary. 

** The good Father Elfear tells me that he left Acre one day in last 
October, and that his fleet was overtaken by a tempest more violent 
than that which scattered the ships on their way from Messina. Since 
then little has been heard, but vague rumours, whidi wise people 
will not believe." The Lady of Danedred said this in very slow and 
measured tones. 

Mary turned pale, and rose hastily from her seat. " Another tem- 
pest!" she cried; ''another of those dreadful southern storms which 
flung poor Hugh and his companions on the isle of Cyprus !" 

" Hush, child ! Be still. Hugh is under the protection of Heaven. 
The same Almighty hand that rescued my son from the cruel Isaac of 
Cyprus — that preserved him frx)m the arrows and stones at Acre — ^thal 
guarded him in the fierce onslaught of Azotus, and saved him from 
the grip of the Saracen at Jaffa, when the Lion Heart, with his heavy 
battleaxe, shattered the ranks of the Infidels — ^will, if i€ so plcasetll 
Him, preserve him from the anger of the sea, and bring him safely to 
his mother and to you." The Lady of Danedred*s voice trembled a 
little as she said this, but her face was supremely calm. 

Mary stood silent and agitnted. She had waited many a^reaiy month, 
and had bravely borne the frequent shock of startling news which 
travelled from the army of the Cnisaders and reached Danedred Tower 
at distant intervals ; but this seemed worse than all. She had hoped 
that Hugh would fight his way through the storm of bottle, but she 
knew how helpless were strength and valour against the whirliiig 
winds and wrathful seas, and she shuddered at the thought of his 
being swallowed up by the cold, black waters. 

The golden hue of the setting sun had turned to crimson, and the 
glowing light poured through the long narrow window, shedding a 
mellow radiance over a portion of the tapestry on the wall. The 
piece of tapestry thus illumined, was the w<H*k of her own handsy and 
represented Hugh de Danedred at the siego of Acre. The geaUemeit 
engaged in mortal combat were of a very angular f<Min, and appealed 
to be endowed with a supernatural power of doing deeds of valour 
with their feet in the air, and with an utter disregard of the toes and 
noses of their comrades. Ono gentleman in particular, on whoso cos- 
tume and figure a much larger share of workmanship and skill had 
been expended, was behaving in a most reokleas- manner with hti 
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iKittleaxo. The piece of tapesiay was the work of Mary V hands and 
imagination — ^the reckless gentleman i-epreseuted Hugh. 

Marj turned towards this sunlit picture and gazed sadly at the 
mimic hattle. Then she went to the window and looked out at the 
fantastic seas and islands of fire in the cloud scenery of the setting 
son. Her heart was heary, and the landscape before her was a mock- 
ing allegory of her own troubled spirit. In the wintry gloom of the 
desolate moors and leafless woods were depicted the cheerless shadows 
thai; hong over her young life, and in the fleeting glory of the sunset 
she might h^ve seen the transient and deceptive nature of her 
hnghtcst hopes. Sho had not long stood by the window when her 
attention was attracted by a horseman who suddenly emerged from a 
path in the woods, and advanced at a rapid pace over the raugh road 
towards the house. A short mantle of scarlet hue covered the 
horseman's body and fluttered behind him as horse and rider plunged 
ore? the uneven and slippery road. On his head he wore a steel 
cap tapering to a point, on which was fixed a largo sprig of over* 
gieeo, which, as he approached, proved lo be a branch of holly well 
sprinkled with i-ed berries. There was somctliing so grotesque in his 
action and appearance that Mary had good reason to be astonished, 
but w^en he arrived in front of the house, and lifting his helmet, 
waved it violently over his head, she recognised features which 
eaused hec to start with wild excitement. 

'' See, dear lady, see ! Walrick I" sjhe cried, clutching the oaken 
easement aod bending eagerly forward. *^ Walrick — ^good Walrick has 
come back !" 

The Lady of Banedred rose hastily and turned to the window with a 
quicker and less stately step than usual. 

<* Walrick, child! surely you mistake. — ^No, 'tis he indeed — ^the 
blessed saints grant that he may bring good news I" 

While the Lady Danedrcd uttered these words the eccentric horse- 
man halted before the outer gate, and quickly observing the ladies at 
the window he sot to paying his obeisance by a series of antics in 
which the most profound gravity was mingled with ridiculous extrava- 
gaaoe of action* Walrick had been already recognised by some of the 
male membess of the household, and several domestics hastened 
towards the outer gate to welcome him. The drawbridge was speedily 
lowered, the heavy portcullis went slowly up with a harsh, grating 
sound, and the men pressed eagerly forward to greet their old com- 
panioo* Their voices resounded through the frosty air — ''Hail, 
Walrick!"- "Welcome!" " We thought thee dead I" "Where is thy 
Bkaster?" "Thou lookest weU," and many other exclamations and 
questions were simultaneously bawled out by the excited group of 
serring men. 

Walrick waved his right hand with an air of majestic patronage in 
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answer to their boistei-ous greetings, and trotted ovef the bridge with 
a mock solemnity which raised a hearty langh. 

In the meanwhile the Lady of Daiiedred regained what little of 
her cnstomary composure and dignity the erent had disturbed, and 
quietly returned to her seat. 

Mary, on the contrary, was about to open the chamber-door with 
the intention of meeting Walrick and ascertaining at once the fate of 
his young master Hugh. She felt that the moment was at hand when 
the struggle between hope and fear would be decided for ever. She 
courted and yet half dreaded the decision; her face was flashed, and 
there was a strange light in her large dark eyes. As her hand was 
4)n the door, however, she met the placid and dignified gase of tiie 
Lady of Danedrcd, and half ashamed of her anxiety she turned away 
blushing towards the window, and made an effort to overcome her 
nervous trembling. 

A few seconds only had elapsed when a servant entered the room 
with an air of great importance and secret pleasure. 

<' My lady, I have good news," said the honest man with a respectfyil 
bow and a broad grin. 

"Then tell it," was the cold reply of his mistress. 

" My lady, one hath come whom it will please thee to see," said the 
man persevering with his grin. 

" How know you what pleaseth me ?" 

My lady, it is Walrick, the fool ; he desires to speak with thee forth- 
with," said the man grinning more than ever, and laying great emphads 
on the name. 

" Enough ; let him approach and speak," replied the Lady of Dane- 
dred with a frown. 

The comers of the man's mouth went suddenly down. He had 
entered with pride and pleasure, but he went out humbled and vexed. 

Walrick, the fool, waited not for any invitation ; he was approach- 
ing the chamber as the discomfited serving man sneaked out. 

" Good morrow to you, my lady, and a morrow to you, my Lady of 
Lawnford, as beautiful as yourscLF." 

" You are welcome, Walrick, I am glad to see you back," said 
the Lady of Danedrcd. 

** I may be welcome, yet I did not come so well, for the road was 
rough, the journey long, and the saddle most unmercif^illy hard," said 
Walrick with a grimace. 

" What intelligence bring you ?" enquired the Lady of Danedred. 

** A fool, my lady, hath no intelligence," answered Walrick. 

"YTherc is your master?" asked Mary struggling to suppress her 
rmolion and turning pale. 

" At the present moment, my pretty lady, I know not. His heart 
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is lipobftbly in thy 8we«t keeping, and his dutiful love hath bcea these 
many jean in the eafc custody of the Lad}' of Daucdad. For the 
rest of him I cannot answei- — 

For what know wc beyond our eyes 

And ean of others' deedg and caies ; 
The monks may feast on pigeon pioF, 

While people think them at their pray*rb." 

"When and where did you sec him Inst?*' inten-uptcd Hugh's 
mother. 

"When, my lady? When yonder sun now hiding his red face 
behind those hills was peeping through the early mists of the Thames. 
Where ? By the postern gate at London Tower, wherc pious Long- 
champ of Ely hath been digging ditches for the discomfort of the 
ting's enemies." 

"This morning!" exclaimed Maiy, ** then he is safe in England.*' 

" In England most surely, my lady of Lawnford ; that he is safe I 
dare not say. If l^e «yes and ears of a fool are as the eyes and 
cars of other men, I should think there is no more safety in England 
than beneath the walls of Acre or on the shores of Jaffa." 

** Truly, the times are frought with trouble," said the Lady of Dane- 
dred with a faint sigh ; " but how fares Sir Hugh ?" 

"When I left him, my lady, most heartily, thanks U> a good 
appetite and an easy digestion." 

" He is well then. Oh, what dangers and trials hath he passed 
through !" exclaimed Mary. 

"Ifot dangers," returned Walrick; "your gallant soldier never 

knows danger; but as for trials, my lord Hugh and his followers, 

not forgetting this humble fool his servant, hath verily been much 

beaten about — 

*'' They fell on kiiii as thick as floais 
As out of their hive do boz the bcc^, 
Bot with bis ftie he downward sweep 
On 8amccn or bear doth sheep."* 

Walrick threw himself in a heroic attitude while he sang, or rather 

chanted, these words. His appearance was so grotescine that Mary, in 

Rpite of all her bewildering thoughts, laughed heartily^ awl rren the 

Lady of Donedred smiled His short scarlet cloak had been thrown 

off and his costume was no less absurd than his mannei?. His legs 

were cased with gaiters, one of which was a bright red and the other 

yeUow, and the upper part of his body was covered by a jacket that 

had been made from some of the rich Oriental materials of the East. 

These garments were, however, much dilai)idated by exposure to the 

weather, and had been patched with more regard to a ludicrous than 

a neat appearance. The old-fashioned tall stcd helmet being removed 

• Early English Romances— Richard Occur de Lion. It has bcin supposed that 
this was comjiosed by one of the French bards who accomimnied the Orusaden:. 
The author hti taken some liberties with the cxfr.iet ubovc to rnvko it gencrnlly 
anderstood. 
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from bis head (lit^played a eap of leather like a coronet, out of which 
sprang a long bag with one or two bells, the whole much crashed by 
tho weight of the helmet and long service. 

** Is your master on his way hither, Waliick ?" interposed the Lady 
of Dancdred. 

'' My loid Hugh always hath his own way, and if this be hU way, 

then you may be sure he is not far off. He was about to have a goodly 

breakfast with the Constable of tho Tower ere he started on tho 

journey, for I did sniff most savoury odours through tho crack of tho 

kitchen-door; — » 

*' Bread and wine, 
Pirn, nt clarry, good and fine, 
Of cranes and swans and yenison, 
Partridge*, plorert, and herons ; 
Of larks and small volatile.*" 

'< Peace, Walrick ! I am in no humour for your songs," said the 

Lady of Danedi-ed, somewhat sternly. " Tell me, did Sir Hugh send 

any message ?*' 

*' What he sent is so foolish that my lady might be displeased — " 

** Your master's message foolish ! How dare you speak thus ** 

" Forgive me, my bdy V* returned Walrick, with mock contrition. 

"He sent naught but me, and I'm a fool." 

" Now, answer me — yes or no ?" said his mistress, bestowing on him' 

one of her haughtiest frowns. *' Did Sir Hugh send any packet in 

your custody ?" " No," replied Walrick. 

" Did he say when wo might expect him here ?" " No." 

** Have you anything more to say than what you have said ?" " No.'* 

" Oh, that will suffice, dear kdy," interrupted Mary. " Walrick,*' 

she continued, addressing tho fool, ^*you are a provoking feUow ; 

you've brought nothing but noes." 

"And lucky to have brought that!'' quickly onswered Walrick, 

"for, by St. Dunstan! the frosty wind hath nipped my nose most 

cruelly on the way." 

" Humph ! Go and warm yourself with some supper, and find some 

more suitable garments against Sir Hugh's arrival," said his mistress. 

" We must have a merry gathering, and bid our people rejoice at their 

young lord's return." 

Walrick, with a profound bow, made his exit, singing— 

^ '^ Then came squires and serrance. 
And took their swords and their Uince ; 
The lady them kept with honour. 
And nnlaced their armour. 
That night they had good rest, 
And meat and drink of the b^t.^f 

"Oh, madam!" said Mary, as the fool went out, "how thankful 

♦Flying birds. t Gay of Warwick, 
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we ought to be to Heaven for bringing your eon back from scenes of 
death and yioience, where so many have been smitten down T' 

''Thankful indeed! Heaven has blessed him with strength and 
valour — ^the surest safeguards of a true soldier/' replied Hugh's 
mother proudly. 

** He cannot be many miles behind Wnlrick," said Mary, looking 
towards the path in the woods which were fading away in the mists 
and shadows of the eventide. 

'^ He would not go at such a reckless pace as Walrick ; he would 
have too much respect for his companions ; and if ho stopped to accept 
the hospitality of the Constable of London Tower, it is possible he 
would not start till at least two hours after Walrick's departure. The 
Lady of Danedred rose as she spoke. '^ I will see that all things are 
fit for his proper reception, and will send your tirewoman that she 
may prepare your toilet." 

The time passed quickly away in the hurry and confusion of pre- 
paring for Sir Hugh's return to Danedred Tower. There was no 
need, however, for any such hurry. The curfew-bell had rung, and 
yet no signs of the young Crusader. Mary sat at the window, watch- 
ing and Ustcmng — ^watching for some gleam of moonlight on the 
armour of the expected troop, and listening for the sounds of thoir 
horses' hoofs on the frosty road. But she listened and watched' in 
vain. Hours drifted by, and Hugh came not. The Lady of Dane- 
dred, in spite of all her calmness, all her haughty beaiing, paced the 
room impatiently. The chilly night crept on. The domestics, 
rubbing their eyes and yawning, kept watch below, and added wood 
to the fires which were for once allowed, in disobedience to the curfew. 
Walrick, wearied with his long ride, and overcome by a hearty supper 
and an extra allowance of wine, was snoring like a faithful dog on a 
sheep-skin rug before the fire, in the hall. Mary never once left the 
window, but silently waited, peering into the misty depths of the 
moonlit scenery. And so the night wore on, and the cold, bleak morn- 
ing broke, finding the little household of Danedred Tower very weary, 
very pole, and very anxious. 

The sun. crept up above the hills and scattered the white mists that 
hung over the moors, and again the sun sank down behind the hills, 
and the moors resumed their white night-robes of mist, and the 
purple curtains of night closed the scene. StiU no tidings of Sir 
Hugh and his companions. Ill forebodings filled the house. 

** Walrick," said the Lady of Danedred on the second day, you are 
a good liorseman, take the road to London, and let us know what 
detains Sir Hugh." 

On the morning when Walrick left London for Danedred Tower, 
and about two hours after his departure, a priest and a tall young 
man were walking across a field towards Houndsditoh. 

..gitized by Google 
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'* There arc trials for men beside tliose of battle," said the priest; 
*' the trial to boar with courage and content the pangs of himger and 
of cold is one of them.'* 

«* True, father," replied the young man ; " mftny vhose erests wave 
proudly in the thick of the fight would fail of heart under such 
afflietiolis." 

" Yonder you shall see a warrior," continued the priest, "whom I 
reckon braver and nobler of heart than the noblest of your noble 
craft, for ho has conquerwl himself, fought through the evil associa- 
tions of a wicked life, and won immortal glory," and as he spoke he 
pointed to a row of miserable cottages built of mud, wood, and straw. 

" Strange habitation," said the young man, ** for such an one as yoii 
describe. What place is this ?" 

" They call it Houndsditch," replied the priest, *' and these cottages 
have been built by the Priory of Holy Trinity, to whom the field 
belongs. They are inhabited by bedridden people. 

** All of them ?" inquired the young man. 

•* Aye, all of them," answered the priest. 

" It seems very terrible !'' 

" And yet you never though it half so terrible to ride through fields 
wet with human blood and strewn with the groaning victims of the 
sword," said the priest. 

•* Ah, in the hurry and excitement of battle, and inspired by a good 
cause, the eye and heart grow accustomed to such scenes," replied 
the young man. 

They had arrived by this time at the door of one of the cottages, 
and the priest knocked with his fist. A faint voice bade them ent^r. 

The young man had to stoop lowly as he followed the priest through 
the small entrance. On u iwigh wooden bench covered with clean 
straw lay an aged man enveloped in a coarse woollen blanket. His 
shrivelled face vrnf^ of a pallid yellow hue, and his eyes rolled wildly in 
their sockets as he looked first at the priest and then at the stranger. 

" I have kept my promise. Half," said the priest. 

The old man was breathing with difficulty, and it was some time 
before he could answer. He stretched out his withered hand, and clutch- 
ing the priest's cloak drew him to the bedside. For a moment there was 
a pause, and then the old man whispered a few words and pointed 
feebly at his companion. 

" Draw near, my son," said the priest, and the young man advanced 
to the bedside. " Now Half, say what you wish, and thank Heaven that 
this last desire has been gratifietl. 

"I do thank Heaven 1" said the aged man faintly but fervently. 
** Closer yet," he whispered, as the priest's companion bent over him, 

" Art thou ?" ^And ho muttered something audible to none but the 

yonng man. 
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" I am," W08 tbe only responso. 

« Then bcwons of *' the old man's breath failed him, and he 

straggled for several mintites before he was able to pronouacc the 
name—** FitB-Osbert." 

"Who is he? I know him not." 

With a desperate effort the invalid tried to raise himself and speak, 
hot his month twitched convulsively, and befell back speechless. 

{To be eontimud.) 



SAUL 07 TABBV8; 

A TBTTB STORY, 

By Tirt RBV. EDWARD JOHNSTONE, 

Author of " The life of ChriBt,** *• The Miflslng Doetiine/* *e.» Arc. 



The i^olden role i^ere Phftrpar rolls, 
Where proad Dsmaiciis' turrets rise, 

Is haakinff in the noontide nj 
Hist fiuls from, eloadless Kutem skies. 

Look on that eager, angry man 
O'er yonder height who leads his train » 

And with bent brow and fl&shin^ eye, 
Shows the fair oity in the plain. 

What changed the lion to the lamb^ 
The slaver to the saiTering saint ? 

With pernime from Damascus borne 
The noontide breeze came hot and faint. 

A dazsling light outshone the snn; 

The (tightened train stood speechless all ; 
A voice from heay'n thrilled on his ear — 

*' Why dost thott persecnte me, Saul ?" 



Vertesfor Hohj Seawns. 




LN an obscnre despised province of the conquered colonies of 
the Roman empire called Judasa, some 1840 years ago,* a 
little company of twelve unlettered men of low degree had, 
for throe years, followed up and down their land a new 
teachet, who professed to come fiom God. 
For a while that teacher approved himself a prophet, mighty in 
deed and in word. He wrought great works. He spake as never 
man ipake. Moreover, He declared Himself to bo the son of God 
with power ; able to work miracles ; able to raise the dead ; and, 
infinitely more and greater than this, able to forgive sins also. 

* It will be remembered that we date our era from the birth of our blesied Lord. 
His pnblic ministry began when he was thirty years old. A^ the tme tim e wa<i 
fonr years earlier than the nilgar era, our story b »gias a.d. 26, that Is to' say 
exaetfy 1840 years ago. 
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])at by degrees His enemies hod gathered round Him and hemmed Him 
in. One of that little company of twelve, one of those very men whom 
He Himself had chosen to be with him, betrayed Him to the death. 
Judas sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. Another of that 
company of twelve, who but a little while before had borne his willing 
witness: ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God** — when 
that Christ, the anointed One, was betrayed and put upon his trial, 
denied that he so much as knew the man. All his disciples forsook 
Him and fled. 

Taken to judgment. He was accused of blasphemy^ for that He, 
being a man, had made Himself, that is, had called Himself, the Son 
of God, making Himself equal with God. Being asked by the high 
priest, seated on the tribunal of the ju4ge, " Art Thou the Christ 
the Son of the Blessed?" Ho answered, I av. He was adjudged 
worthy of death for thus claiming equality with God. Accordingly, 
He was crucified (the Boman mode of capital punishment), dead, 
and buried. 

Even the little band of His personal followers, the eleven who 
remained after Judas had hanged himself, were now overwhelmed at 
their master's seeming overthrow. Their hearts died within them. 
They were terrified, and scattered each to his own home. 

But on the third day after Christ's death and burial, being the first 
day of the week, certain women of their company made them 
astonished, which were early at the sepulchre, and when they found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus they came to the Apostles, saying that 
they had also seen a vision of angels, which said that He, their 
crucified, dead, and buried master, was alive again, having risen from 
the dead, as He had said. Then certain of those Apostles went to 
the sepulchre, and found it was even so, as the women had told them. 

And now the eleven gather together in an upper chamber, and with 
the door fastened, for fear of the Jews their bitter enemies^ they 
talk of choosing one in the traitor's room, to complete their broken 
number. That number so completed by the choice of ICatthias, is, on 
the succeeding day of Pentecost, filled with the Holy Ghost, by the 
descent of the Spirit visibly, in cloven tongues like as of fire, which 
sat upon each of them, and imparted to them the gift of tongues, 
enabling them to fulfil the divine commission given them by their 
risen Lord at his ascension up to Heaven. The charge to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, making disciples 
of every kindred, tongue, and nation, and baptising thenir when made 
into the one great name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Hereupon their courage, which had ebbed away when they beheld 
Christ's death, is re-assured again by His resurrection and ascenaiaa, 
and the coming of the Holy Ghost: They look forth from their own 
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IMe trembling company, into the wide, wide world around them. 
They feel as though that world were waiting for the tidings which 
they had to commnnicate. They feel that they have ameesage from God 
to proclaim with power. They feel as though the world itself, with 
all its might, ninst yet bow down before the name of their risen and 
SBoended Master, and own at last the power of His resurrection. 

Nor is this hope of the Apostles disappointed, nor does this their 
expectation prove groundless or vain. From that completed company 
of the twelve, a voice went forth into all lands ; a voice to which the 
world listened ; a divine voice before which the world fell ; fell down 
and worshipped, so that ere long, there was neither speech nor 
language but what the voices of those Apostles were heard among 
them, proclaiming glory to Qod in the highest, peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

No visible strength was with them in their mission. No pomp of 
human array or human glory heralded their progress or forwarded 
their errand. On the contrary, that happened which their divine 
fonnder had foretold them. They were scourged, they were beaten, 
stoned, imprisoned, some of them slain, and others left for dead. The 
weapoiis of their warfare were not carnal, but they were mighty. 
The world and the devil banded against them in all the fierceness of 
hatred, in all the might of power and dominion. The force of the 
disciplined legions of the Koman empire of the world, the more 
vulgar violence of the common rabble ; Grecian philosophers, Roman 
rulers, and lewd fellows of the baser sort, in every nation, all equally 
assailed them, and all with equal unsuccess. 

Their weapons, the Apostles' weapons, were endurance, submission, 
love, faith, mortyidom. And >8rith these Ihey triumphed. Two and 
two they went forth to fulfil their Master's charge to them. They 
entered into every city and village and place of concourse, and there 
abode, with a presence at first unperceived. The world at first derided 
and despised them, and tried to trample them down under its feet. 
But by degrees the world admitted, slowly and most reluctantly ad- 
mitted, their marvellous and mighty power. Those missionaries of 
the Crucified, stood beside the proud and lofty of the earth, as chiders 
and reprovers. They seemed like another conscience, so still, and yet 
so piercing, was their rebuke. But yet^ if need were, they cried 
aloud and spared not. Their outspoken fearless boldness is on record. 
They stood beside the evil altar, and in the name of their divine 
Master they reproved even kings for His sake, whensoever they had 
to do with kings who wrought iniquity. The little company of their 
converts was ever adding to its numbers, and growing in its power. 
They spake words which had in them such deep meaning and such 
.secret sweetness, that the hearts of those who listened melted within 
them at the aouadt 
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They told all sorts and conditionB of iiien« great and gnialli rich and 
poor, xvise and simple, trutha conocming thomBolvcs, thoir apiritual 
state, their heavenly hope, their present thraldom to evil agency, their 
means of dcliveranco therefrom ; ti-uths for which the spirits of all 
thoughtful men had until then been longing, yearning, and pining. 
They preached unfco all men Jesus and the resuiTcction ; His life, His 
death. His rising again, until men's stubborn spirits yielded. They 
bowed their hearts before the Cross of Christ. They were washed in 
the cleansing waters of baptism to the mystical washing away of sin,' 
and they were made new creatures, born from above to rightcoiisness 
and true holiness. 

Thus it was that the Apostles of the Crucified stood between the 
dead and the living, and the plague of men's hearts wis stayed. The 
Lord added daily to His Church all such as sought the healing of their 
BOttls. They ranged themselves under the Church's banner; they 
carried on the Church's spiritual triumphs; until the whole civilized 
world was trembling at the great change which it saw passing on 
itself. One leader had yielded and another, and the uneasy question 
still recurred, *' who will yield next ?" Bestlcss with suspicion, fierce 
with the apprehension of defeat, the wondering world oftentimes 
resisted, and watered the ground with the blood of its victims. 

But the blood of these Christian martyrs proved the seed of Christ's 
Church, helped on the coming of the Redeemer's kingdom, hastened 
the triumph of the Cross. The cause of Christ's religion has advanced 
in one unfaltering tide until this very hour. And now, all that is 
greatest in nobleness, all that is mightiest in intellect, all that is 
highest in power-^-the sovereign in his palace, the philosopher in his 
doset, the peasant at the plough — the wise, the mighty and the brave, 
tho simple, tho lowly and the meek — all, all, bow down in adoration, 
before the witness of the resuiToction of Jehovah Jesus. 

But if one link in the chain of irrefragable evidence to the divine 
origin of Christianity arises from the fact that it prevailed and con- 
vinced and converted an uuhdy and unbelieving world, and that too 
by the preaching of a few illiterate fishermen and (xalilean peasants, not 
with enticing words of num's wisdom, but by tho power of God ; it 
yet seemed desirable (even in the in&ncy of the Christian Church), 
that some one man should enlist in the cause of the propagation of 
Christ's goafK^l, who might be able to combat both the Jewish doctors 
and the pagan philosophors with weapons like their own ; might by 
tho very strength and subtlety of his intelkct^ ajSbrd a living instance 
and a standing proof, that the evidence in support of Christiafuty was 
sufficient to convince and to convert a man of remarkable mental' 
powerr and admitted acuteness of judgment. To change such an one 
from a sealoiis Jew to an earnest Christian. For this cause Jesus 
Himself interposed, and by a supernatural voice from Heaven callccl 
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a tbirteenth Apo&tlo to His service, an Apostlo whose natural attain- 
mentsy both in Jewish and in Grecian learning, were calculated to 
anest attention and to command respect. 

There is a district of Asia Minor in the north- east coiner of the 
Hediteiraneiaiy opposite the isle of Cyprus, called Cilicia. It was 
conquered and rcdneed to the form of a Bom an province by Pompey 
the Great. Pompey's friend Cicero, the orator, was appointed to pre- 
side over it as pro-consul, and the right of Homan citizenship was 
conferred upon its inhabitants. The seat of government was at Tarsus, 
a city celebrated for the learned men it produced. Indeed, it was the 
glorious rival of Alexandria and Athens in the pursuits of literature 
and the arts of peace. These signal advantages attracted many of the 
Romans themselves to take up their abode there, for the education of 
their children and the pleasantness of the place. 

In this city, when at the zenith of its fume, was bom the man who 
was to become, in God's good time, the great Apostle of tho Gentiles. 
Said^ own account of himself is — ** I am verily a man which am a Jew, 
bom in Tarsus, of CxUcia, a citizen of no mean city, yet brought up 
in this city of Jerusalem, at the feet of Gamaliel. Taught acoording 
to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, zealous towards 
God, and persecuting this way of Christ unto the death." Saul was 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a HcbiTW of tho Hebrews. His subsequent 
name of Paul is commonly accounted for by i^upposing him to have 
taken it when bnptizetl into tlic Christian faith. But this supposition 
is scarcely reconcilable with the fact of the name Saul being applied 
to him long after he bad embraced Christianity. It seems more 
probable that, being bom to the privilege of Eoroan citizenship, ho 
had a Boman name Panlus, as well as the Hebrew name of Saul, and 
that he assumed and retained this Iloman name from the time that he 
converted Sergius Paulns in the island of Cyprus. 'In Greek and 
Koman learning Saul of Tarsus had made no mean proficiency, as wo 
see from various passages of his epistles, and from the sermon which 
he preached to the astute and fastidious Athenians on Uars' hill, 
taking his text from tho anonymous altar which he noticed as he 
passed by, and from which he taught them the knowledge of that un- 
known God, whom until then they had but ignorantly worshipped. 

When the earlier and more miscellaneous part of his eduoation had 
been completed at Tarsus, Saul was sent to Jerosalcm for tho purpose 
of reeeiving full instruction in the Jews' religion. This was impacted 
under the direction of Gamaliel, the most celebrated Jewish doctor or 
teaeher of that age. Amongst the various sects then eodsting at Joni- 
salem he att^iched himself to that of the Pharisees, to whioh his father 
also belonged. In the sacred narrntire Saul is first made mention of 
as a leader in the persecution raised against the Christians. When 
the blood of the first Christian mai-tyr, Stephen, was shed, Saul kept 
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the clothes of those who stoned Stephen. Saul is then styled ** a 
young man." 

Distinguished for his ability, as well cs for his youthful zeal for 
the religion and for all the religious institutions of the Pharisees, 
Saul appeared to the chief priests and rulers the most proper person 
to entrust with the execution of their fierce decrees respecting '* the 
new sect which was everywhere spoken against.*' For this end they 
grant him a commission to Damascus. Saul's .own account of his own 
conduct is simple and affecting: ''Many of the saints (that is, 
Christians) in Jerusalem did I shut up in prison, having received 
authority from the chief priests ; and when they were put to death I 
gave my voice against them. I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to bksphemc. Being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities.*' 

But it pleased God to have mercy upon Saul, because (and the sacred 
narrative specially records the cause) he acted ignorantly in unbelief. 
Saul's violence was the mistaken zeal of an honest but mistaken heart. 
Concise as is the general character of the sacred narrative, it circum* 
stantially relates the history of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus no 
fewer than three several times. First in the course of St. Luke's 
narrative in the 9th chapter of the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
twice afterwards in the Apostle Paul's different justifications of him- 
self at Jerusalem before the Jewish multitude, as recorded in the 
22nd chapter of the Book of Acts ; and again before King Agiippa 
and Festus at CsBsarea, as set forth in the 26th chapter. 

The circumstances of .the case were, indeed, so striking as to reifder 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus one of the most remarkable events 
iu the history of our religion that has occurred since the ascension 
into Heaven of our blessed Lord Himself. It is in itself a separate 
and independent proof of the truth and the divinenesj of the Chris- 
tian religion. Saul had from his birth imbibed all the peculiar preju- 
dices of the Jewish people ; he had been confirmed in all those preju- 
dices by carefiil education at Jerusalem itself ; he had lived (and he 
appeals to all the Jews themselves for their familiar knowledge of the 
fact) after the most straitest sect of their religion, a Pharisee. But 
this same Saul, who had been eminently zealous even amongst the 
most zealoas of his Hebrew brethren, for the law of Moses, in oppo- 
sition (as ho ignorantly supposed) to the Gospel of Christ — who had 
testified this zeal even to fury, by consenting to, and promoting, the 
murder of Stephen — Saul, who had not only joined with others in 
every act of violence against the new doctrine, but hcd even volun- 
teered his services on an especial mission from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
for the sole purpose of searching out these hated Christians and 
dragging to punishment fresh victims of his vengeance, — this same 
Saul, "yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
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disciples of the Lord," was suddenly converted by a miraculous 
appearance from Heaven while ho was on the way to Damascus. 
Converted and convinced by the appeal of the Lord Jesus Himself, 
speaking to him from Heaven with living voice, Saul thenceforth 
became the earnest friend, the most active advocate, the most zealous 
minister of Christ's religion. Saul's own account, before King Agrippa, 
of his miraculous call to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ, 
is thus given in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles : — 

" I Yerily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

" Which thing I also did in Jerusalem : and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, haying received authority from the chiof priests ; and when they were put to 
death, I giYe my roice against (hem. \ 

<* And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to hlaspheme ; ' 
and being exceedingly mad against them, 1 persecuted them eyen unto strange cities. 

"Whereupon as I went to Damascus with authority and commission from the chief 
priests, 

" At middajr, king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and them which journeyed with roe. 

** And when re were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and 
saying in the Hebrew ton.c^ue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks. 

" And I said, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
seentest. 

" But rise, and stand upon thy feet ; for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness both or these things which thou nast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee ; 

*' Delivering thee from the people, and /rom the Gentiles, unto whom now I. 
send thee, 

" To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and /rdm the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctiiied by faith that is in me. 

" Whereupon, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ; 

'^ But shewed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all 
the coasts of Jadssa, and fheii to thji Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance/' 

{To ^ continued.) 



NIGHT SCflOOLS 

By thf Rev. Alfrkd W. Mills, M.A., Vicar of St. Erth. 
, No. I. 

^CHOOLS for those who have left the Bay School, and yet 

wish to go on improving their minds, have been found of 

late years a great help to landowners, manufacturers, and 

clergymen ; and as many may wish to know what the 

experience of others has been with regard to such schools, 

some practical hints on Night Schools may be useful to those who 

either want to open such a school, or who, having begun one wjiich 

has failed, yet wish to start again with better success. 

The advantages of a Kight School ought not I think, to be rated 
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above their true value. If clergymen or laymen, undertaking them, 
expectf by means of l^ight Schools, to impart direct religious know- 
ledge—if they expect to see immediate religious fruit— or if, in fact, 
they think to make them Sunday Schools held on week-days — they 
will, in all probability, fail of their object. * Exceptional cases may, 
indeed, occur where the zeal or the personal piety of a man able 
to communicate that zeal or that piety to his scholars by hearty words 
and electric teaching, will, doubtless, produce most satisfactory results ; 
but these cases will be rare. I^ight Schools must be conducted on 
general principles ; the scholars being treated as in nowise superior 
in mental or moral power to others in the parish, and the teacher As 
having no higher ability than that which all educated men may be 
presumed to possess. Night School teachers must not expect too much ; 
those who do so aro likely to be disappointed, to lose heart, to impart 
their own discouragement to the lads, and to see empty tables and 
empty benches when their less ambitious neighbours have enoughi — 
perhaps even more than they can manage. Those, again, who begin 
with small expectations will, I am sure, find their school thrive, their 
schplars improve in every way, and themselves encouraged and 
delighted ; so that at the end of the winter they regret the loss of 
some of their happiest hours. 

Of course, the great object for which a clergyman is willing to give 
up so many hours of very precious time is eventually to raise the 
religious tone of his people, or rather to give the knowledge of real 
personal religion to individual mcmbora of his flock ; but for this ho 
must bide his time, must trust to example more than precept, to inci- 
dental rather than direct teaching ; he must drau) Tiis lads to goodness, 
not drag them. To civilise thorn — to make them understand with 
facility when an educated person speaks to them*— to teach them order 
and regularity — to make them obedient to authority, from a sense of 
duty — to show them that he himself is actuated by a higher motive 
than his own interest or fancy — must be the standai'd which a Night 
School teacher must be at first content to reach, "With the mass he 
cannot expect more ; but it is better to bring all up to that level than 
to try to raise the few to a state of religious or intellectual excite- 
ment, at the risk of letting the many fall back ^into the depths from 
which he is struggling to raise them. For, indeed, while all arc 
being raised to a level which it is not rash to attempt, the charactisrs 
and inclinations of each individual may be so watched, that those who 
seem in earnest and are likely to make special progress may be care* 
fuUy, and ably helped. Many a seed may be sown, many a word of 
encouragement or of rebuke or of warning may be spoken to those 
who seem willing to listen, or at a time when they seem most open to 
impression ; and " a word g^oken in due season, how good is it !" 

To force religion on a body of young men is lost labour ; but to 
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train them up to it is, I think, by God*8 blessing, quite possible. . For, 
what a field for personal teaching there is in a night school ! To 
every one in his turn, the teacher has a chance of speaking night 
after nighty almost in private. A word or two while he sets a copy — a 
copy set from some hymn or psalm — a few words from his own head, 
as he thinks it may suit the scholar's head or heart — an idea put into 
his mind in reference to the sum he is doing — or even a few minutes 
of earnest conversation, apart from the subject he is engaged on — all 
these will be seized by the careful teacher and turned to good account. 
And I am sure that all, who have tried it, will agree that by this 
plan every boy may come under the teacher's notice constantly, and 
carry away .with him something useful to think about before he comes 
again. Words thus spoken come pleasantly to the scholar ; he likes 
the personal interest in him which they show, he remembers them, as 
addressed individually to himself; he learns affection for and confi- 
dence in his teacher, and he looks upon himself not as one in a com- 
mon herd, but as one who has responsibilities which he must bear 
alone, a character which he alone can sustain, a future which he 
ulone must mould from the present. But, as I think this of the 
scholai", I piust say also what I think of the teacher. He must not 
look on the Night School as a drudgery. It must be a labour of love. 
To make it eflTective, the teacher should be patient, heai-ty, and 
firm. He may have much to put up with, much that a regular 
schoolmaster could not allow ; but there is a point at which he must 
stand .firm: no disobedience, no disregard of order, no impertinence 
must be allowed. The lads have been at work all day, and they will 
have their fun, their natural spiiits, what is called, too, their chaff, 
ready to burst out even at school ; and the tact of the master should 
teach him where they must stop, to what point they may be allowed, 
and beyond what limit they must never go. It is very easy with 
fionness to keep them within it, and if they see that with his firmness 
the teacher has pleasure in teaching them — ^pleasure in entering into 
their pursuits and their enjoyments — I feel certain that he will never 
have to complain of their iU beha\'iour. The naaster must treat them 
as ** men of like passions" with himself, as those who have feelings, 
thoughts, even aspirations, such as he has. He must let them see 
that it is for their good that ho is ^working, and he must not disdain 
to be a personal friend to each one of them, and they will seldom, if 
?ver, betray his confidence. They will tell him their little pleasures, 
make him share their daily vexations, and I really believe love him 
and reverence him as few are loved and reverenced in this world '^of 
ranks and degrees. But with this friendship tliere must be*a marked 
line drawn between his position and theirs. There* must be no 
familiarity. The teacher's dignity must in no way whatever be com- 
promised. He must still be of a grade decidedly and distinctly abore 
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them. He must show that he knows this, and intends them to 
know it ; and I can say that in my own experience I have never known 
one lad who tried to overstep that line which the order of God's 
providence had set between him and me. Firmness and heartiness do 
not always go together, but the night-school teacher should try 
to cultivate them both. There is a great point gained if the 
lads are sure that your heart is in the work, if they see 
that you really take a thorough interest in them. If you are earnest 
in teaching, they will be earnest in learning ; your firmness may make 
you obeyed, but your heartiness will make you loved. In school you 
will have eyes turned on you with the eagerness of welcome, when 
they want your help ; eyes light up, which at other times are dull 
and heavy ; ears ready to catch every word you utter ; and hearts 
ready to receive the good impressions or at times the holy lessons 
which you find occasion to instil. In your quiet way you may sec an 
effect like that which struck me at Buckingham in 1859, When the 
Bishop of Oxford held a Confirmation there, the candidates were 
grouped in a perfect multitude around him. I was standing behind 
the Bishop, and a more stolid-looking set than met his gaze I never 
saw. Scarce a spark of mind glanced from any eye among those 
hundreds ; but as the Bishop spoke — so simply that the merest child 
could follow him, yet so forcibly that the oldest grandsire could gain 
some new knowledge or experience- -as he spoke, there seemed a 
lighting of lamps, one by one, throughout the church. The eyes were 
first fixed on him ; then they seemed to feel that there was something 
in his words which concerned them; then they listened despite ot 
themselves; then they were delighted; then they were instructed; 
and then the truth, the mighty reality of what he was saying, burst 
upon them, and every eye shone with awakened intellect, surprised 
impression, and startled love. Yes, the Bishop, who came among them 
an object of awe, as they shuffled awkwardly into his presence," seemed 
now a friend — one with whom their minds and their hearts could 
hold communion — one who, I doubt not, will never be forgotten by 
them — one in whose crown many of them will be set as jewels 
hereafter. 

The light which shone into those lads' eyes is the same which will 
come into the Night Scholars' when they realise the hearty feeling 
between them and their teacher — when they feel that he is trying to 
do them good, and that he really has a love for them, which makes 
him come among them for their sakcs, as well as for a pleasure which 
he feels in doing so. 

I must hot disguise the fact that the teacher must have great patience. 
If ho is regular in his attendance at his school (which he must be to 
make it successful) he will find the mere labour of so many hours of 
close and steady work most trying to his patience. School time comes, 
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when he has had, perhaps, a long day in his piirish ; sick people, idle 
people, quaiTelsome people have wearied him ; his tempting fireside 
has made him long for i-est, but his lads are waiting for him, and he 
must, however fagged, go for two hours of intense attention ; and if 
he is impatient when he gets to thein, ho had Letter be away than 
there. Lads at that age have very tender mouths, and they >\ant the 
gentlest hand. If you flag, they flag; if you are careless, they are 
careless ; if you are angrj-, they despise you ; if you try to exercise 
undue authority, they will rebel ; but if you add patience to love, and 
keep both in hand by firmness, they will answer to your lightest touch, 
and they wiu ^ork well, and steadily, because tliey feel that they are 
working with you, and in a manner for you. 

(To be continued.) 




THE LATE LOBD PALMEBSTON. 

By thk present Dean Stanley. 

^ACH human soul gifted above the souls of common men 
leaves, as it passes away from this lower world, a light 
peculiar to itself. As in a mountainous country each 
lofty peak is illumined with a different hue by the set- 
ting SUD, 80 also each of the higher summits of human 
society is lighted up by the sunset of life with a different colour. 
"Whether the difference arises from the materials of which it is com- 
posed, or from the relative position it has occupied, a new and separate 
lesson is taught by it of tnith or of duty, of wisdom or of hope. 

llVliat, then, are the special lessons which we learn from the life and 
character of the remarkable man who has just been taken away from 
ns, and to whose memory so great a national tribute has just been 
paid? First, there is this singular peculiarity — that the gifts to 
which the eminence of the departed statesman was due were gifts far 
more within the attainment of all of us than is commonly supposed. 
It has been said of Judas Maccabeus that of all the military chiefs of 
his time he was the one who accomplished the greatest results with 
the smallest amount of external resources. Of our late chief it might 
no less truly be said that of all political leaders he aoliieved great 
success by the most homely and ordinary means. It was that which 
made his life in so many respects an example and an encouragement to 
all. The persevering devotion of his days and nights to the public 
service, and the toil and endurance of more than half a century in the 
various high stations in which he was employed, — these are qualities 
which might be imitated by every single person. 
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They, whoever they may be, who are disposed, as so many yonng 
men are in the present day, to give themselves up to ease and self- 
indulgence— avoiding, if they can, everything which costa continued 
rouble, everything which demands honest, earnest, hard work — ^must 
remember that not by such faint-hearted, idle carelessness can either 
God or man be served to any purpose ; or the true end of any hnmon 
soul be attained, for either this life or the life to come. 

Let men, whoever they may be, who are working zealously, honestly, 
and humbly in their several stations, work on the more zealously and 
faithfully from this day forward, reflecting that in the honours paid to 
one who was in this respect but a fellow-labourer with themselves, the 
nation has, in the sight of God, set its seal on the value of work, on 
the nobleness of toil, on the grandeur of long days of labour, on ihe 
dignity of plodding, persevering diligence. 

Again, the departed statesman won his way not so much by elo- 
quence, or genius, or far-sighted greatness, as by the lesser graces of 
good humour, gaiety, and kindness of heart, tact, and readiness — 
lesser graces, doubtless, of which some of the highest characters have 
been destitute, but graces which are not the less gifts of God, and 
which even in the house of God we do well to reverence and admire. 
They who may think it of little moment to take offence at thcr 
slightest affront — who by their presence throw a chiH over whatever 
society they enter — they who make the lives of others miserable 
by wounding their keenest sensibilities — they who poison discussion 
and embitter controversy by pushing particular views on to the 
extremest consequences, and by widening diflft?rences between man 
and man— they who think it their duty to make the worst of every- 
one from whom they dissent, and enter a never-ending protest 
against those who may have done them wrong,— such as these may 
have higher pretensions, and, it may be, higher claims to honour and 
respect, yet they will do well to understand the silent rebuke -which 
arises from the new-made grave, and which God designs for their 
especial benefit. From a statesman who had always a soft word to 
turn away wrath — ^who, when attacked, never bore malice towards his 
enemies, and who was rather the more desirous of seeing in those who 
opposed him the true merit and value of their essential characters— 
from him and from the honour paid to him, many an eager partisan, 
many a hard polemic, many a stem moralist, may learn a lesson. 

Tet again, the long life which has just closed was an enduring 
witness to the greatness of that gift which even the heathen recog- 
nised — of hope, cheerful, lasting hope. Tho vicissitudes of the octo- 
genarian chief seem to say to us, " Never despair." From a youth of 
comparative obscnrity, from a middle age of constant turmoil, passing 
through a career of many changes, were attained at last that serene 
and bright old age, and that calm and honoured death, which in a 
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measure are within the reach of all, if God so permit, and which 
we should all try to achieve. lict us never think it is too late, or 
that our day is past; let us never lose heart, hut hold on to the 
end, and we may at last he victorious and successful, even as he 
was— it may he in a still nohler cause, and with still more lasting 
results to ourselves at least, if not to nations. 

iKTor let us say that it was only the natural result of a huoyant 
and vigorous constitution. To a great degree no douht it was so, yet 
it was also due in a large measure to a kind of quiet conviction that 
the fitting course for man was to do what was good for the moment, 
without vainly forecasting the future j to do the present duty and to 
leave the results to 6o4. " I do not understand," he once said, " what 
is meant hy the anxiety of responsibility. I take every pains to do 
what is for the best, and having done that I leave the consequences 
altogether alone." That strain was, indeed, of a higher kind. It was 
the strain of inspired wisdom in ancient days, — "^Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest." 

This leads us to another view of the policy of the late Lord 
Palmerston in which the humblest may take an interest. If any 
one were asked what was the thought or belief that from first to last 
most distinctly guided his policy, he would say his unfailing trust in 
the greatness of England. He was an Englishman even to excess. It 
was England, rather than any particular party ; it was the honour and 
interests of England, rather than the constitution or the state or the 
Chmxsh of England that fired his admiration, stimulated his efforts, 
and soured his fame. Eor this it was that his name was known 
throughout the world — in the most secluded village of Calabria, along 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, or among the wildest solitudes of 
Thibet. To Xngland the vast length of that laborious life, with what- 
ever shortcomings, was in all simplicity and faithfulness devoted. 

Let us, then, earnestly reflect on what should be our own duty in 
our own place in that mighty commonwealth of which we are members 
no less than he was, and for which we, no less than he, are bound, in 
the sight of God, to lay down our lives and spend our latest breath. 
As citizens of England, think of our marvellous history, slowly evolved 
out of our peculiar situation ; think of the fusion of hostile races and 
hostile institutions within the same narrow limits ; think of the long 
continuous line of our literature, such as is unknown in any other 
country ; think of our refuge for freedom ; tliink of our temperate 
Monarchy and Constitution, so fearfully and wonderfully wrought out 
through the toil and conflict of so many centuries ; think of our pure 
domestic homes ; think of the English Prayer Book, the English Bible 
woven into our inmost and earliest recollections ; think of our liberty 
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of conscience and of speech, which gives to conscience and to speech 

double and treble value — ^theso are some of the elements that go to 

make up the whole idea that is conjured up by the sacred name of 

England, and for which our lamented statesman lived and died. What 

England is or will be, depends in great measure on her own individual 

sons and daughters. Nations are the schools in which individual souls 

are trained. The virtues and sins of a nation are those of each one of 

its citizens, on a larger scale, and written in gigantic characters. To 

be a citizen of England, according to our lost chief, was the greatest 

boast and the greatest claim on protection and influence, that a man 

could show in any part of the world. To be a citizen of England, 

in the fullest sense, worthy of all that England has been and might 

be, worthy of our noble birtliright and of our boundless opportunities, 

we should seek, every one of us, not in presumptuous confidence, but 

in all Christian humility, to redeem the time that is still before us, 

and to understand what the will of God is for ourselves and for our 

children. It is impossible not to feel that we are witnessing not only 

the flight of an individual spirit into the unseen world, but the close 

of one generation and one stage of our history, and the beginning of 

another. "Wo have climbed to the height of one of those ridges which 

mark off the past from the future, we are in the water-shed of the 

dividing stream. "Wo have reached the turning point whence the 

stream of political and national life will flow in another direction, 

taking its rise from another source, to fertilize other climes. On that 

eminence, so to speak, we now stand, and to this new stacrt in our 

pilgrimage each one of us has -now to look forward. It is not in 

England as in other countries, where the national will is but little 

felt, compared with the will of a single ruler. That public opinion 

of which wo hear so much, and which was beUeved to be the guiding 

star of the sagacious man who is gone, is moulded by every one 

who has a will, or a heart, or a head, or a conscience of his own, 

throughout this vast empire. If it be true that to follow, not to 

lead, public opinion must henceforth be the course of our statesmen, 

then our responsibilities and the responsibility of the nation are 

deepened further still. Just as in a beleaguered city, where every 

sentinel knows that on his single fidelity might depend the fate of all. 

A single resolute mind, loving the truth only, has before now brought 

the whole mind of a nation around itself; a single pure spirit has, 

by its own holy aspirations, breathed itself into' the corrupt mass of a 

national literature ; and a single voice raised honestly in behalf of 

truth, justice, and mercy has blasted for ever practices which were once 

universal. So I would call upon men, in the prospect of the changes 

and trials, whatsoever they are, which are now before them — in the 

midst of the memories by which they are surrounded, in the face of 

that mighty ftituro to which they are aU advancing — ^to forget "those 
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things that ai'c behind " — to forget in him who is gone all that was 
of the earth earthy, and reach forward to his character in all that 
is immortal — rn his freedom from party spirit, and in his self- 
devotion to the public weal. Lot men forget, too, in the past and 
pitbt-nt generation, all that is buhind the best spirit of our age, all 
that is before in the ti-uc spirit of the Gospel, all that is behind the 
requirements of the most enlightened and the most Christian con- 
science, and reach forward, one and all, towai-ds those great things 
which they trust are still before them — the great problems which 
our age, if any, might solve — the great tasts which oiu- nation alone 
can accomplish — the great doctrines of our common faith which they 
may have opportunities of grasping with a finner hand than ever 
they had before — the great reconciliation of things old with things 
new, of things human with things sacred, of class with class, of man 
with man, of nation with nation, of Church with Church, of all with 
God. This, and nothing less than this, is the high calling of the nine- 
teenth century — this is the high calling of England — this is the high 
ealKng of eveiy English citizen ; and he who answers not to this high 
eaU, is utterly unworthy of his birthright as a member of this our 
kingly commonwealth. 



In these wise utterances of the Dean of "Westminster on the 
career of our late octogenarian chief we must own to some surprise 
at his anticipated prevalence of public opinion as a now power of 
growing weight in the councils of the nation. If Mr. Gladstone is 
to be the coming man we cannot coincide in this opinion. Doubtless 
he wiU bow with ready acquiescence to public opinion moulded into 
the constitutional shape of votes of either House of Parliament. But 
he will not, like Lord Palmerston, catch the first flutter of opinion 
from educated society, and from the clubs, to trim his sails by, and to 
swell the gale of his success. He will not desire to do this, nor is he 
fitted to do it if he did desire. 

Besides being a hard-working politician, Lord Palmerston was, in 
liis private character, essentially a man of society. He relished it, 
and knew how to use it to promote his aims. Mr. Gladstone par- 
takes more of the character of Comewall Lewis. He does not, 
indeed, consume the midnight oil in writing treatises upon **the 
wakefulness of geese," but he is essentially a student and a man of 
an earnestly religious frame of mind, although inclined to be a 
philosophic Badical, while Lord Palmerston had not a particle of 
Radicalism in his composition. 

No doubt the principle of non-interference in the affaiis of foreign 
states, for any cause short of the immediate welfare of England, will 
still remain a cardinal' point of our foreign policy. But Lord 
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Palmerston riewed this principle^ in a light peculiar to himself — a 
light eolouied bj Uie peculiar view which he took of the nature and 
the power of public opinion. Whilst he clui^ to non-interference by 
act in the afOurs of other nations, he claimed and exercised the right 
to reprove, rebuke, and exhort. 

His language and his feeling constantij were, tiiis is not a caso 
calling for the arbitrament of the sword by England, it is not our 
afiair, but we cannot help haTing a strong opinion on the subject in 
question, and my policy is to avow that opinion. Two sots of public 
men disapproved of this line of policy. First, those who said, if you 
think what you say, why do you not act out your tibioughts ? It is a 
paltry thing to say and not do. The second said, we know very well 
you do not mean really to interfere ; in fact, the country would not 
let you interfere in sudi a quarrel as this. Why then do you not 
hold your tongue and your pen ? Almost the last words of Sir Robert 
Feel in the House, before that fatal fall which deprived the country of 
his services, were these words of solemn warning : " You will not 
advance the cause of constitutional government in other nations by 
using language which sounds to their rulers like the language of 
dictation. You will rouse feelings in their subjects upon which you 
do not calculate, and when you fail to support by arms those whom 
you bave thus excited by words, you will leave upon their minds the 
bitter feeling that you have misled, if not betrayed them." 

Lord Palmerston still maintained that there was a wise and reason- 
able middle course between armed interference and apathetic ^ence. 
We leave, he said in eflPect, we leave to foreign states the liberty of 
acting^ uninterfered with by any act of ours. But our own very 
freedom consists in the right; to think as we please, and to speak what 
we think, no man presuming to let or hinder us. Thus, then, we 
tell out our minds, and let our free opinions count for what they are 
worth. The weapon of Lord Palmerston' s policy he himself declared 
was this: "There are two great parties in Europe, one which 
endeavours to bear sway by the force of public opinion, the other by 
physical force. But the system upon which this last is founded is, in 
my view, fundamentally erroneous. There is in nature no moving 
power but mind, all else is passive and inert. In ordinary human 
affairs this moving power is private opinion. In politics it is public 
opinion. He therefore who can grasp the power of public opinion, 
will subdue with it the fleshy arm of physical force, and compel it to 
work out his purpose instead of its own." This was the clearest and 
the ablest enunciation of his governing principle in politics that Lord 
Palmerston ever made. And he still maintained that he was fighting 
the battle of freedom by speaking out in its support, far more 
effectually and permanently than by resorting to Quixotic efforts of 
physical force. 
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^o hare received the copy of a sermoQ on the death of Lord 
"PilBLerston by the Bev. R. H. Baynes, peipetnal curate of Maid- 
Atone.* He takes nearly the same view of the practical yalue of the 
example of the late Prime Minister as that indicated by Dean Stanley. 
Mr. Baynes says : '' Jjct it not be thought that because the station of 
the late Premier was so exalted, therefore these lessons are inapplicable 
tojotarselves. We are where God in his providence has placed us. 
We ea«h have onr separate sphere and vocation-— it may be high or 
lowly, we may wield larger or lesser powers of influence, but the 
leMon is the same : '^ Whatsoever thy hand flndeth to do, do it with 
thy might." Do it. Stand not» idly by when duty calls, wondering 
as to the poeaiUlity of this or that undertaking, or as to the issue of 
thia o^ thai'ventnre. Bo it. Be in earnest. Kedeem the time ; buy 
up the opportunity, remembering that life is too short for trifling, too 
solemn for failure. This true earnestness must lie at the root of all 
useful and successhil life for every one of us." 



Everyone who knew anything of Lord Palmerston in the first half 
century of his life is aware that he was a man of wit and pleasure 
about' town. As years wore on he conformed more carefully to the 
outward decencies of Christian life and high position,. Since his death, 
one set of journalists speak of him as one for whom Christian burial is 
a mockery and a profaneness. Another, and strange to say, those of 
puritanical proclivities, proclaim him as one of the saints of the 
earth, translated by the last great change from high rank here below 
to higher rank in Heaven. 

At such a time as this one would far rather fling flowers upon his 
grave than cast a stone at it, and the question is too delicate to discuss 
while his loss is so recent. For the present we prefer to sum up the 
subject in the well-known words of Gray :— 

** Ko farther seek his merits to diicloae, 

Kor draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(Thera tbey alike in trembling hope reoose), 
The bosom of his Father and hii God. 

• Houlston and Wright, Patcrnoster-roir. 
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THE BURIED HISTOBT OF BRITAIN.-EXCATATIOIIS IN 
DEBBTSHIRE. 




^EALOUS of Time's prerogative, men have made eomo 
efforts in almost eyery age to preserve the records of 
their existence. Looking back into the perspective of 
bygone centuries, where the chronicles of the early 
Christian era seem to lose substance and to melt away 
in the distance into wild legends and strange mythical 
stories; looking still further behind, into the dim regions 
of remotest antiquity, where all legendary record ceases, 
and nothing but bones and implements of flint and atone 
remain to make up the all but lost thread of hum^n history, we 
still note evidences of the same regard for the future, the same 
desire to d(»fy the passage of time, the same effort to thwart the 
finger of decay. Buried beneath the soil of Europe and Asia, lying 
in the beds of rivers, and hidden in the nooks of mountains, there are 
relics of man's past yet undiscovered, which were placed in their secret 
recesses long before the days of Abraham, and, it may be, long before 
the time of Noah. Our own island abounds in such treasures of 
antiquity, and when they are brought to the surface they seem to tell 
the history of our forefathers more eloquently, more truly, more faith- 
fully, and more forcibly than the illuminated pages of the olden scribe 
or the rounded periods of the modem historian. 

We propose to invite attention to this " buried history" of our country, 
and wc shall begin with archsBological excavations in Derbyshire. In 
the late Mr. Thomas Bateman, Derbyshire found an earnest, in- 
dustrious, and talented antiquarian, by whose zeal and knowledge 
a large and splendid page of history hidden beneath her soil has been 
rescued from darkness and cleverly explained. He gave up the best 
days of his life with loving devotedness to the practical study of 
archaeology, and by his untimely death the scientific world lost one of 
its most valuable labourers. By the very kind permission of Mrs. 
Thomas Bateman, who has placed the literary results of a large portion 
of her late husband's researches at our disposal, we are able to quote Mr. 
Bateman' s own words on what we might call the subterranean 
antiquities of Derbyshire. Alluding to the general nature of his 
researches, ho proceeds thus: — "At a period coeval with that in Which 
the Egyptians toiled to accumulate those imperishable stone barrows, 
the Pyramids, while Abraham yet assembled his herds on the Mesopo- 
tamian pastures, and the cities of the plain, soon to be overthrown, 
were yet accessible to the traveller, there existed in Britain a popula- 
-•, possibly pre-Celtic— at all events, having habits corresponding with 
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those which were universally disseminated by the primitive races in 
their radiations from the Trans-Himalayan cradle of the species." 

That the perishable remains of these patriarchs themselves should 
yet remain for us to handle and to descant upon — ^that wc can still 
study and measure the bones, and in a great degree reproduce the 
outward presentment of the individual — ^throws an air of romance over 
the researches of the antiquary little suspected by many, which 'is by 
no means diminished by the glimpses of mental and moral feeling 
traceable in the make of the accompanying ornament or weapon, and 
in the motive which furnished its burial with the owner.* 

The innate conviction of a future life offering to man in the first 
ages nothing more than a repetition of the occupations and joys of 
the present, and devoid of the terrors implied by the subsequent 
establishment of ritualism, has occasioned the preservation of nearly 
everything from which conclusions may safely bo drawn respecting 
the primitive condition of man. All written or traditionaiy litera- 
ture, except the Hebrew Scriptures and the oldest portion of the 
Vedas, being either so late as to possess little authority, or so overlaid 
with myth and fable as to be inextricably confused and contradictor}-, 
we gladly recur to the buried treasures; and as the geologist re- 
peoples our planet from fossil remnants of the fauna and flora of 
its successive strata, each group presenting characters by which it may 
be distinguished from all others, so we exhume materials for the 
re-construction, or rather for the elucidation, of the history of man- 
kind — ^a theme of all purely scientific subjects the most interesting, and 
only of late arrived at the importance it deserves." 

The discovery of a large barrow called Gib Hill, on Middleton 
Moor, and another near Parcelly Hay Wharf, is thus described in the 
interesting notes of ten years' diggings : — 

"January 15. — A tunnel was driven from the west side of the 
trench at right angles, in the hope of finding an interment ; but, 
after carrying^it four yards, it was deemed unsafe to continue it ; and 
the supporting timbers being knocked away previous to abandoning 
the work, the whole superstnicture fell in, and, much to our surprise, 
revealed the interment near the top of the mound which we had been 
so laboriously seeking at its base. This consisted of a rectangular cist, 
measuring inside 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, composed of four massive 
blocks of limestone, covered in by a fifth of irregular form, averaging 
4 feet square by 10 inches thick. The capstan was not more than 

* ** Now, since tbew dead bones have already out-lasted the living ones of Mathu- 
■elahy^rad in a yaid under ^und, and their walls of clay, outworn all the strongjaad 
spacious buildings above it, and quietly rested under the drums and tramplings of 
their coDquests, what prince can promise such diotumity unto his rclijiues ? Time, 
which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dast of all things, hath yet 
ipared|the0e minor monuments " (H Browne's Discourse on Sepulchral Urns found m 
Korfom, 1619.) 
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18 inches beneath the turf, clothing the sammit of the banrew ; in 
fftct, the men had been working directly under ihc cist for some time. 
By the sudden fall of two of the sides and the adjacent earth, a revj 
pretty vase of small size was crushed to pieces, the fragments mingling 
with the burnt human bones^ in company with which it had for ages 
occupied the sepulchral chamber. The urn, measuring 4^ in<^es in 
height, has since been restored almost to its original perfection. It is 
of that class of vessels indifferently deposited with human remains^ 
burnt or unbumt, and which may probably have contained fopd or 
drink, but never the remains, as is the case with cinerary umB« Xhcse 
facts lead to the conclusion that Gib Hill wa? not in the first iastanfse 
a sepulchral mound ; so large a portion of its interior having be^n 
removed down to the natural rock without any deposit of hiwnaii 
remains being found, it appears impossible for any interment to, hAYf 
escaped observation at the base of the tumulus, where it would natur 
rally have been placed at the time of its formation, had any such 
existed." 



0I8T OP OIB HILL TUMULUS, 

** Mareh 6 was passed in opening a cairn, or tumulus of stone, in a 
plantation near the ParceUy Hay Wharf of the Cromford and High 
Peak Kailway. "We found the primary interment beneatii the middle 
of the barrow, in a small oval excavation in the rock, below the natural 
surface of the land, about 3 feet in depth, and not exceeding the same 
in its greatest diameter ; consequently tlie body had-been placed up- 
right, in a sitting or crouching posture, as was abundantly evident 
from the order in which the bones were found. The grave was 
roughly covered in with large flat slabs of limestone, which had pre- 
vented the materials of the tumulus from quite filling it up ; a good 
deal of earth had, however, been washed in, which had the efiVct of 
preserving the bones in unusual perfection. The remains accompany- 
ing the body were of the poorest description, consisting merely of three 
pieces of chipped flint, some shreds from a drinking cup, and various 
animal bonep and teeth, some of which were calcined. The fine skuU 
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from this interment has been engraved in the magnificent work of 
Messm. Dayis and Thnmam, entitled ' Crania Britannica,' where its 
internal capacity is given at 72^ ounces; length of the femur, 18*3 
inches. The high antiquity of this interment may be inferred when 
▼e take into consideration the fact that upon the covering stones there 
lay another skeleton, quite unprotected from the loose stone of the 
batTow, and accompanied by weapons indicating that the owner lived 
at a very remote period. This body was badly preserved, owing to 
the percolation of water through the ovef lying stones, but it appeared 
to he laid, as usual, on the left side, with the knees slightly advanced ; 
near the upper part of the person were placed a. very elegantly formed 
axehead of granite, with a hole for the shaft, and a very fine hrcmze 
dagger of the earliest or archaic bronze period,* with three studs for 
funning the handle. The engraving gives an accurate section of 
this barrow.'* 



SECnON 0^ PABCBLLT UAY BABEOW. 

* * With refl^ard to the bronze period to which Mr. Bateraan alludes we venture 
to refer to Worsaae (pp. 45, 13>5), who states that '^here are geological reasons for 
Misting the bronze period to haye preY«iled in Denmark /fire or six hundred 
TMrs before the birth of Christ, and he supposes that the bronze was obtained 
mm England. Should this nave been the case, the bronze period must have been 
of «ash higher antiquity in this eootttif than in the norta of Europe, perhaps 
mrsyachronal with that of Etrutia, inhere Celts identici^ with] those of Britaui 
bsTs been discovered." 
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It is tolerably certain that the first inhabitants of this isl^d were an 
ignorant race, whose only implements were of stone ; and that subse- 
quently, at a period difficult to fix, but certainly not less than a thou- 
sand years before the birth of Christ, there suddenly appeared a horde 
of invaders of a more intelligent and civilised character, who intro- 
duced bronzed weapons. 



CHBISTMAS 



** Lord, thou hast^iren me a cell 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house whose humble roof 

Is weather-proof J 
Under the spars of which I lie 

Both soft and dry. 
Where Thou my chamber for to ward 

Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 

Me while I sleep. 
Low 18 my porch as is my fate, 

both void of state ; 
And yet the threshold of my door 

Is worn by the poor 
Who hither come and freely get 

Good words or meat. 

* • ♦ ♦ 

Lord, 'tis Thy plenty-dropping hand 

That sows my land : 
All this and better dost Thou send 

Me for this end: 
That I should render for my part 

A thankful heart. 
Which, fired with incense, I resign 

As wholly thine : 
Bat the acceptance — thai must bo, 

Lord, by Thee." Hbrrxck. 

As Christmas comes but once a-year, there are some improvers who' 

think it would be well to have the festival at a more gladsome season, 

when nature would seem to sympathise more with joyfulness of heart. 

With all deference, however, to those very clever persons who would 

make everything better than it is, and a very great deal better than it 

ever was, there are very good reasons why Christmas should be at 

this wintry season : — 

"It was the winter wild 
While the Heaven- born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lie? ; 
Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim 

With her great Master so to sympathise I 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the San her lusty paramour." 

So sings Milton in his most beautiful '< Christmas^Hymn"; and if it 
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be said that, though the religious solemtiity might well he kept in 
Decemher, the festiye rejoicing would better befit the month of June, 
thdre is an answer for that also. It is in this cold and dark and com* 
fortleas season that we most need some artificial stimulus to open our 
hearts — ^to make us pleasant with our friends and kind to the friendless. 
In the absence of the sunshine of the skies, there is a sunshine of the 
heart supplied by the happy faces of children enjoying their holiday 
with a zest to children only known. Borne there are who partake of 
their joy through direct B3rmpathy, and some by memory of their own 
ehUdish days, and some seem glad when it is nothing present which 
makes them seem so, but only a reflected light from earlier years :<^ 

<*For we are presMd hj heaTy lawB, 

And often (glad no more) 
We wear a faee of joy, becanae 
We hare been glad of yore." 

He who is led by any domestic custom, or the good feeling of the hour, 
to put on the appearance of gladness, will most probably have some- 
thing like joy in his heart, though it be dashed with pensive memories; 
and when the fire blazes up, and kindly voices are heard around, stem 
winter, and even the misfortunes of life, will be cheated of some of 
their triumphs. When Juno comes we may away to the fields, and 
listen to the birds, and be glad because Nature is g^ad. 

Besides, if there were no other reason for keeping festival at this 
season, there is the sufficient one of antique custom. Even before the 
era of Christianity there were in the Eoman world the libertatea 
Deoembri: and in the North the Yaoiil log, and Druidical rejoicings, 
and festive ornaments of the hoUy-berry and the misletoe. 

In his chapter upon Ancient and Modem Saturnalia, Disraeli the 
elder has grouped some curious information about the old Boman 
and the modem English festivities of December. Of the Boman he 
says: 

" It was towards the cloae of December that all the town was in an 
unaraal motion, and the children everywhere invoking Satnm ; nothing 
now to be seen but tables spread out for feasting, and nothing heard but 
shouts of merriment ; all business was dismissed, and none at work but 
cooks and confectioners ; no account of expenses was to be kept, and it 
appeals that one-tenth part of a man's income was to be appropriated to 
this jollity. All exertion of mind and body was forbidden, except for the 
puiposes of recreation ; nothing to be read or recited which did not provoke 
mirth adapt«Ml to the season and the place. The slaves were allowed the 
utmost freedom of raillery and truth with their masters, sitting with them 
at the table, dressed in their clothes, playing all sorts of tricks, telling them 
of their faults to their faces, while they smutted them. The slaves were 
imaginary kings, as, indeed, a lottery determined their rank ; and as their 
matters attended them, whenever it happened that these performed their 
oflfices dumaily, doubtless with some recollections of their own similar 
miidemeanours, the slave made the master leap into the water head foremost. 
No one was allowed to be angry, and he who was played on, if he loved 
his own comfort, would be the first to laugh. Glasses of all sixes were to 

n 
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be ready, and all w«re to drink when and what they chose ; none bat the 
most skilful muBicians and tumblers were allowed to perform, for those 
people are worth nothing unless exquisite, as the Saturnalian laws decreed. 
i>ancing, singing, and shouting, and carrying a female musician thrice 
round on their shoulders, accompanied by every grotesque humour they 
imagined, were indulged in that short week, which was to repay the many 
in wnich the masters had their revenge for the reign of this pretended 
equality. Another custom prevailed at this season ; the priests performed 
their sacrifices to Saturn bareheaded, which Pitiscus explains in the 
spirit of this extraordinary institution as designed to show that time 
discovers, or, as in the present case of the bareheaded priests, uncovers all 
things. 

" Such was the Roman Saturnalia, the favourite popular recreation, of 
Paganism ; and as the sports and games of the people outlast the date of 
their empires, and are carried with them, however they may change their 
name ana place on the globe, the greaser pleasures of the Saturnalia were 
too well aaapted to their tastes to be forgotten. The Saturnalia, therefore, 
long generated the most extraordinary institutions among the nations of 
modern Europe ; and, what seems more extraordinary than the unknown 
oriffin of the parent absurdity itself, the Saturnalia crept into the services 
and offices of the Christian Church. Strange it is to observe at the altar 
the rites of religion burlesqued, and all its offices performed with the utmost 
buffoonery. It is only by tracing them to the Roman Saturnalia that we 
can at all account for tnese grotesque sports — that extraordinary mixture of 
libertinism and profaneness so long continued under Christianity. 

'* Such were the feasts of the ass, the feast of fools or madmen, ietes dei 
JouSt the feast of the bull, of the Innooents, and that of the soudiacres-^ 
which, perhaps, in its original term, meant onlv sub-deacons ; but their 
conduct was expressed by the conversion of a pun into aaoudiacres, or diacres 
saotUSj drunken deacons. Institutions of this nature, even more numerous 
than the historian has usually recorded, and varied in their mode, seem to 
surpass each other in their utter extravagance. 

" These profane festivals were universallvpractised in the middle ages, 
and comparatively eiren in modern times. Tne ignorant and the careless 
clergy then imagined it was the securest means to retain the populace, who 
were always inclined to these Pagan revelries." 

These extraordinary licences of the Boman slaTeSj and of the semi- 
serf population of Northern Europe in less ancient times, open to us 
a strange chapter in the history of human nature. Whether there 
be, as Disraeli hints, a passion for masquerade in that nature — a 
delight in reversing the order of society, and in ridiculing its 
decencies, or that there is an irresistible tendency of any extreme in 
the institutions of society to beget its opposite— these old customs 
present us with illustrations which may be reflected upon with no 
slight amount of human interest. 

They may also lead us to consider the effect of political or legal 
constitutions upon social manners. Such jocular familiarity as 
existed between slaves and masters, during the Saturnalia, could not 
have been, if they were equal before the law, as in our modem con- 
dition of master and servant. The master allowed his slave his few 
days of license, well knowing that, when they were expired, they 
could be presumed upon no longer. The slave must be the slave. 
The law allowed him no other rank. Familiarity with servants has 
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been yery mtich destroyed since the line of demarcation between 
classes has become less definite, and he who is a servant to-day may 
in a year or two become a tradesman, and in ten years an influential 
member of society, and in fifteen or twenty, perhaps, a member of 
the Legialatnre. The late Erancis .Jeffrey, in one of his numerous 
essays in which the state of society was criticised, attributed the 
peculiar '' exclusiyeness" of English society to the absence of any 
definite and recognised separation of ranks. People are obliged to 
guard for themselves, by their own social or unsocial customs, that 
which the general law, political or ceremonial, has not determined. 
Thus it is that people of humble condition pay some penalties for that 
general freedom which enables the bolder and more enterprising of 
their numbers to rise in society. Masters and mistresses consider 
themselves obliged to keep domestics down to their place lest they 
should attempt to rise above it ; whereas, were the servants' place 
absolutely determined, and were there no fear of undue advantage 
being taken of indulgence, it is very probable that they might often 
be treated with more familiarity and kindness. At all events, there 
are few things sadder in the state of modem society than the condi* 
tion of servants — upon whom we so much depend for our comforts, 
and with whom we have so few sympathies — who are at the same 
time members of our families and (in many respects) mere strangers 
— whom we receive with something like suspicion, and send away 
without any feeling of regret — for whose service we pay in money all 
that is needful, and whose attachment too many would think it 
ridiculous to expect. The group of sers^ants in many opulent houses 
(happily not in all) form a company as- neglected, and as little praise- 
worthy in any moral or social sense, as can well be imagined. It 
won't do merely to lecture them, or to give them good books, or to 
exhibit to them, now and then, a certain freezing condescension. We 
ought to try to know them a little better than we do, and to make 
them capable of receiving something like familiar kindness. For 
this the Christmas season might afford no unfavourable opportunity. 

Disraeli — a good authority upon a point of this kind — says our 
English Christmas festivities in the middle ages seem to have been 
more entertaining than in other countries. We were then '^ merry 
England." In Italy they had a proverb, hapiu difare ehe ifomi di 
NcUale in InghUierra — he is busier than Christmas ovens in England. 
It is Disraeli's remark, also, that the grotesque humours and clumsy 
pastimes of our ancestors (though '' without what we think to be 
taste") had whim and merriment. Certainly, these two things are 
not extremely abundant in what is held to be the genteeler sort of 
society of the present day. 

It is time to say a word or two of the mottoes at the head of this 
paper. It is very earnestly, though quaintly, expressive of that 
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gratefoli thankftd feeling which one naturally wishes to prerail at 
the present season — a feeling whioh may well belong to many who are 
not opnlenty but yet have enough for simple comforts-enough firom 
which to dLE^)en8e something for the poor. Nor let the lesson be for« 
gotten that good words — ^kind words — are something to the pooTy ai 
well as me^t find clothes. 



A CHBISTMAS CABOL. 

BY WILLIAM JUSTYNE. 



Hail ! hoary-headed sire 

"With scarlet berries crowned ! 

"We'll stir the piled-up fire 

And pass the good wine round. 

Come, pretty children — ^Uttlo rosy dears, 

And ye old folk who bear the weight of years, 

"With warm hearts beating, 

Bright looks repeating 

Our joy at meeting, 

"We'll join in greeting. 

Merry Christmas here ! 

All sorrows we'll forget, 

And all our worldly cares ; 

In friendship we have met. 

Kind thoughts shall aid our pray'rs ; 

The force of honest love shall fling aside 

All selfish dreams of folly or of pride. 

And though a world-rarity,* 

Amid our hilarity, 

"We'll level with charity 

Frail fortune's dispaijty, 

For Christmas is here ! 

Our children shall be taught 

There is a holy joy. 

By gentle pity bought 

That time can ne'er destroy. 

"We'll teach them all with sympathy to think 

Of littJe ones who have no meat nor drink ; 

* Quid est caritas i Magna raritas. 
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^Hiose tender bosoms flutter 
By cold and dreary gutter, 
Too cold almost to mutter 
Their want of bread and butter, 

Though Christmas is here ! 
And when we've done our best, 
With that which God has sent, 
We'll feel that all the rest 
Is blessed ; -and sweet content- 
Shall crown with Heaven's love our merry feast, 
Our joy shall be ten thousand-fold increased, 
Around the table pressing, 
Our little one's caressing, 
And ev'ry one confessing 
The angels' holy blessing 

On Christmas here. 



THE HEW TEAS. 



<< Tell Age it daily wastetb. 
Tell Honour how it alters, 
Tell Beaaty how she blasteth, 
Tell Favour how she falters ; 
And as they shall reply 
Giye every "one the he." — Stlvbstbr. 

**But thou, oh Hope, with eyes so fair 

What was thy delighted measure ? 
StiU it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
StiU would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She called on Echo still through all her song. 

And where her sweetest theme she chose 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled and waved her golden hair." — CoLLiys. 



"We are launched into a new year. We -wish our readers, as in duty 
bound, all happiness during its continuance, and in many other years 
that lie in the more distant future. It is a good habit to begin the 
year with good wishes. Let us try to make it something more than 
a habit and ceremony. If we wish our friends happiness, let us try 
to put some reality beneath the words. Let us resolve to do our best 
to make them happy, so far as our intercourse with them extends. 
If they are old, let us determine to be attentive, dutiful, respectful — 
more ready than we have been to bear with the infirmities, and with 
what wc possibly may consider the prejudices, of their age. If they 
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axe young, let us resolve to be yery kind and care^ with them — ^to 
be very cautious of setting them any ill example of careless conduct 
or careless words, and yet to avoid frightening them by austerity. If 
they be in no marked degree older or younger than ourselves, let us 
resolve that we shall be Mends indeed, i\pt helping one another to 
waste the time in idle sneering or mocking, or even more senseless 
frivolities, but to improve the time by manly and generous occupation, 
and interchange of various thought. Let us add to the happiness of 
the opening year by good and cheeiful resolutions. Who knows what 
beneficial result may not come of them, and no harm can : — 

« Borne silent lawB otir hearts m^j make 
Which they diall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from io-day. 

'* And from the blessed Power that rolls 
Aboat, below, above, 
We'll frame the measure of our souls, 
They shall be tuned to love." 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance of regulating 
the temper in which we view all things, and in which we speak or 
write of them. It would be idle to pretend that such temper is 
merely a matter of will, and that we can by government make it 
what we please ; but though wo cannot do this absolutely, we may 
make some considerable approach to it. If we cannot pour forth the 
sunshine of good humour from a breast that, unluckily, has none in it, 
we can refrain our Hps from evil speaking — ^we can check ourselves 
when the taunt, or the undervaluing remark, or any of the thousand 
forms of contempt, is leaping into utterance. 

Not that it is desirable — at least, in the opinion of the writer of 
these ^' Notes" — ^to seem to accept as pleasant that which is not 
pleasant — to take what is wrong as if it were what is right — to 
receive impertinence as if it were wit, and sarcasm as if it were sense 
— ^to prophesy smooth things, and to refrain from indignation when 
that which is noble and good is slightingly or slightly spoken of. The 
sort of temper which proceeds in that way is not a good temper, but 
more probably a weak or indolent, a mean or a timid temper. But 
while it is our duty always to be on the side of the honest imd the 
true, according to our own best conviction, and to be decidedly opposed 
to all that we believe to be opposite to the honest and the true, we 
may fulfil this duty without being intemperate, without failing even 
in good humour. We may temper our firmness of principle with 
gentleness of manner ; and, even if we are indignant, we may keep 
within the line which separates indignation from acrimony and personal 
attack. There is such a tiling as generous enmity as well as generous 
friendship. 

The opening of any new era or epoch of time seems to be, under 
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ordinary circumstances, appropriate to Hope. The mottoes, therefore, 

which have been chosen for this paper refer, after the first of 

them, to Hope. It is almost a trite thing to say of this feeling that 

it is the most delightful of all the feelings of th6 hiunan heart. 

Indeed, if we should follow the analogy of the chemists, who expect 

some day to resolve all substances into modifications of one primal 

substance, and that one perhaps the lightest of all, we might say that 

moral analysis will resolve all human pleasure which is not derived 

directly ftx>m the senses into the pleasure of hope. Man is, morally 

and intellectually, a forward-looking creature. The present is every 

mstant slipping ^m beneath his feet He dwells on what is to be, 

and if he do prize the momentary present, it is rather as a foretaste of 

the future than as a complete satisfaction in itself. 

Pc^'s well-known couplet — 

" Hope gpiings eternal in the human breast — 
Man never m, but always to be^ blessed" — 

is very well for witty and didactic poetry, in which some obscurity 

must be admitted for the sake of brevity. ' But, if the proposition 

were in prose, we might object to ija accuracy. It is not true that 

man is never blessed, but only that he is not blessed in the enjoyment 

of the actually present. It is not true that his happiness is always 

something in advance of him which he never reaches ; but that when 

he is happy it is in the hope of something yet to come. Fear and 

Hope are both exaggerating passions, and reality is tame as compared 

with our anticipation of it. All terrible things are found to be "less 

dreadful than they seem" when we come into actual contact with 

them, and all anticipated delights are less ecstatic in their reality than 

imagination has pictured them. There is in this world much less 

of positive actuality than people suppose. The worst of many kinds 

of wretchedness lies in mere presage and apprehension ; the best of 

many sorts of happiness lies in the hope that precedes the actuality. 

Still we are no more wrong in saying that this circumstance is a 

wretched one, or that a happy one, than we are in saying the candle 

bums, when in truth it is a gas which heat has driven out of the 

candle that bums ; or when we say that we see steam coming from 

the kettle, when in truth steam is absolutely invisible, and what we 

see is the watery vapour which haa been steam. 

We know things only by their qualities, and the impressions they 
make upon our minds. It is the quality of some things to suggest 
deHghtM hopes, and of others to inspire miserable terror, and hence 
are they (in great degree) the sources of happiness or wretchedness. 
It is the part of philosophy to govern the passions of Fear and Hope, 
BO that on either hand we may not be borne into mental excess. 

Wordsworth, in the opening of his poem on the " Wishing Gbtte," 
makes the following distinction between Hopes and Wishes : — 



<< Hope rales a land for ever ^een ; 
All powers that servo the bright-eyed Queen 
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Are confident and gay ; 
Clouds at her bidding 



Joints she to aoght?— the bliBs draws near, 

And fancy smoothes the way. 
** Not sach the land of Wishes ; there 
Dwell frailties, day-dreams, lawless prayer, 

And thoughts with things at strife; 
Yet how forlorn, should ye de^ut, 
Te superstitions of the hiart, 

How poor were human life V* 

Yes, poor indeed ! if wishes were dismissed and we had to live upon 
mere actualitiea, or upon absolutely reasonable hopes. The distinc- 
tion which the poet makes is ingenious, but in the ciicumBtanees of 
life it can scarcely be denied that hopes and wishes seem to come 
together as naturally as holly and ivy at Christmas. The wish is 
father to the thought, and the thought is hope. Does the poet mean 
that hopes are reasonable anticipations, and wishes are the wilder 
suggestions of a longing mind — ^the '' fond impossibilities" of which 
LoTelace sings — ^the " superstitions of the heart" which reason cannot 
sanction? Fine judgment consists in happy distinctions, fine wit in 
felicitous combinations. Let us for to-day, and in this matter at 
least, choose the side of wit, and combine wishes with hopes. We 
wish you a happy new year, gentle reader ! and we hope you are 
gentle — ^that you can forgive many things — such as thoughts not well 
developed, or the inadequate expression of them, and {horreMOO 
referens) those typographical harlequinades which are called " errors 
of the press." 

How can we look at the little children thut crowd the streets and 
pubUc places at this season, radiant with health and joy ? How can we 
look at them, without wishing that beauty and goodness might dwell 
with them to the end of their days ; and hoping — but no — there indeed 
does come the distinction. We cannot hope for them as we wish — we 
cannot hope directly against experience, unless we are in love, and 
therefore insensible to all forms of reasonableness. Cheerfid, innocent, 
beautiful the children are now ; but we cannot hope that they will 
pass through such a world- as this unscathed. They will learn to be 
wilM, proud, censorious — perhaps they will even be taught to scoff 
and sneer before they are taught to ask a blessing. And it were to 
fly in the face of experience if we were to doubt that some even of 
the best promise will meet with those ^'checks and disasters" so mar- 
vellously well portrayed in one of the extracts at the head of this 
paper. But there is a kind of hoping against hope — an indulgence of 
good wishes, which at this season need not be denied. 

Let us not conclude, however, without saying something of that 
highest hope of all, which is adverted to with so great solemnity in 
the 15th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and which we pray 
for in that singularly admirable composition, the Collect for the second 
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Suiiday in Advent. This is the hope in comparison with which all 
others are of but trifling interest. We cannot begin the year better 
than by trying to give tins hope a home in onr hearts, where it may 
dwell supreme above all others which affection may inspire, or bene- 
volence suggest. The objects of all other hopes pass away from us, 
or we pass away from them, but this is the hope which, brings peace 
at the last. The prayer of the Church, in which we ask for it, 
indicates one great method by which it is to be attained. Let us, 
th^, now, at the beginning of the year, enter upon that important 
stady, if we have not been diligent in it before, so that by patience, 
and the comfort that study is so likely to afford, we may embrace .and 
hold fast that hope. 



WITH A FBIENl) IN PABIS 

tlAXDOM NOTES OF AN UNRRNTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
BY WfLLIAM SAWYER. 




Chapter I. 

UNDER WEIGH AND ON THE WAt. 

LS the Channel ever like a duck-pond ?" 

We put the question one to the other — my Friend, thd 
companion of my voyage, a Frenchman, and myself— as we 
leant over the side of the ship, and watched the retreating 
piers of Newhaven, whence we were going to Dieppe, and 
80 on to Paris. 

"Do people ever cross in high spirits and glorious health, and 
'really quite enjoy it?' Are there ever limes when the cry of 
* Steward !* is unheard, when the engine-room has a grateful smell, 
when the sight of pork is exhilarating, and the throb of the vessel, 
like a pulse in your backbone, is a gratifying sensation ?" 

We compared experiences on this point. My friend had crossed 
several times, I had crossed several times ; we were now crossing in 
company, and now as always, and always as now, our fate had been 
such as to render us altogether incredulous of the Channel duck-pond 
theory. For us, we mutually confessed, the wind had invariably 
blown, and the sea had always asserted its " lively^' nature ; the 
steward had always been in requisition ; a whiff of the engine-room 
oil or a sight of pork had always been more or less undesirable, while 
that pulse in the backbone had preluded the sensation of having break- 
fiEisted off a live chicken, which speedily began to stir its wings with a 
view to taking flight up one's throat. 
At the mention of this tho Frcnchmon, whose expressive foce had 
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been gradually changing colours like a dying dolphin, suddenly left 
U8, without a word. It was a quarter of an hour before he returned 
to us. When he did so the shores of England were fading from our 
gaze, and the water had begun to dash over the vessel's side. Mon- 
sieur remarked on both circumstances, and rebuked our folly for 
remaining where we were, observing that there was a better view 
and less water on the other side. I am afraid Monsieur was guilty of 
a subterfugo. T fear that ho designed to imply that he had only 
quitted us for that finer view and for those better quarters, whereas. 
Heaven knows, and the steward knew full wqII, why he had bolted to 
leewaid. And the like cause moved others to the like course. 

People who write poetry talk a great deal about the boundless 
expanse of ocean, and the pleasure which its contemplation gives to 
the mind. And no doubt we should all of us have entered largely 
into this feeling, but that very early the live fowls became exceedingly 
lively, and everybody found tJiemselves somehow engaged in discussing 
the subject of sea-sickness. Now was the time for each to bring forth 
the stores of his experience ; and this was of so diversified a character 
that it amounted to a moss of the absurdest contradictions. Thus, in 
the course of one half-hour wo were advised to sit m the bow of the 
ship, to sit in the stem of the ship, and to take up our position 
immoveably amid-ships, to avoid sitting at all, as walking was the 
only plan, and to desist from walking in<favour of a full-length roll on 
the deck. "We were, moreover, to observe that smoking was the surest 
remedy, and that smoking would inevitably bring on the worst symp- 
toms ; that to eat was madness, and to drink worse, and that in eating 
and drinking lay our only security. The number of people who con- 
gratulated us on having taken a hearty breakfast before starting was 
only equalled by the numbe^ who were convinced that breakfasting 
before a voyage was a flat tempting of Providence. As to the " best 
thing to go to sea on," opinions were as numerous as passengers. One 
thing only was avoided by universal consent — no one ventured on any 
allusion to pork ; and we observed that a little man who got so flar 
as to mention '' a beautiful rasher of bacon," had no sooner uttered the 
words than he turned pea-grccn in the face, and incontinently darted 
off to leeward.^ As to "remedies," they were of the oddest and 
wildest ; but it was a satisfaction to know that the roughest sea could 
not have affected us had we taken the precaution to swallow six pickled 
walnuts, or to eat a slice of new bread powdered with black pepper 
and poppy seeds, or to have tied a red cotton handkerchief so tightly 
round our waists that we couldn't breathe. Many put all their faith 
in ** a few drops of chloroform in cold water," but as, from the weight 
of the chloroform, they usually swallowed the water and left the 
remedy at the bottom of the glass — and as a glass of cold water is not 
generally confiidered comforting to a squeamish stomach — the recipe 
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could not, on the "whole, be considered''satisfactoi7. As to the new and 
fashionable remedy, creosote, the only effect it appeared to produce 
was that of adding to sea-sickiidss the sensation of toothache ! 

There is, in fact, no remedy. That mysterious "ground swell" 
will affect the best regulated interiors. And for my part, I feel that, 

as an Englishman, I ought to re- 
joice in the fact ; for, say what you 
will about our national defences, 
about our wooden walls, our forti- 
fications, and our volunteer service 
to boot, I hold that ITature has 
done more for us than we can do 
for ourselves. She has devised that 
inscrutable tnaladie denier^ and when 
I consider how peculiarly suscepti- 
ble our noble allies are to its effects 
— ^when I see the depths of bile 
and misery to which Monsieur is re- 
duced by it — I am constrained to see 
a Providence in the matter. Yes, my 
Mends, I am moved to look with 

■ ■ — \ complacency upon things as they 

are, and to find comfort in the ftnviction that England's safeguard is 
the Frenchman's stomach. 

We had a rough passage ; but even in a rough passage — that is, 
anything short of a storm — ^you cross from Newhaven to Dieppe in 
five hours. And the time seems shorter still, from the fact that for 
the first hour yon skirt the white cliffs of Albion (that is, I believe, 
the proper expression), and for the last hour or two you have the 
darker cliffs of France growing upon you. Indeed, to a wholesome 
Englishman, who feeds on beeif, fearless of rinderpest, and doesn't 
saturate his tissues with oil, or vitiate his natural tastes with sweets, 
the voyage is nothing to speak o£ The unpleasant sensations are 
beneficial, and soon over ; while there is not half the tedium and 
weariness attendant on a long, dreary, railway journey. On board the 
vessel everything is novel ; the sky seems to present its beauties more 
directly to the eye, the water is of ever-changing loveliness, and even 
tdfiing events are invested with strange interest. The meeting of 
another ship is an event, and one can quite understand, from a few 
hours' experience, how, during protracted voyages, there grow up 
strange and superstitious feelings in the sailor's mind — how, in fact, 
he oomes to invest not only the strange and terrible, but even the 
unusual, with mystery. I suppose, however, that the majority of 
people will still prefer the short route from Dover to Calais or Bou- 
logne, taking the chance of the longer railway journey which succeeds 
the voyage. 
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It was etening when we reached^Dieppc, though early enough fbr 
us to note as we approached the crowd at the pier-head dodging the 
spray as the waves dashed up the sides of the hlocka of masonry* 
"We eould distinguish, too, in the distance the enormous crucifixes, — 
hlack against the evening sky, — one on either side the harhour, which 
warn the traveller that he bids adieu for a 
while to Protestantism, and enters the do- 
mains of the old faith. The arrival of the 
boat appears to be the standing excitement 
of the Dieppoise. There is always as we 
approach the same crowd on the pier, the 
same women in flapping Normandy caps and 
short petticoats, the same peasants and 
gamins in the blue blouse and sabot, and 
the same dignified soldiers, or gens d'armes, 
or custom-house officers, or whatever they 
may be, in the same impressive cocked-hats. 
To these have now been added the long cloak 
with which we are familiar in the opera of 
H Trovaiore, only that in their case it is 
blue instead of white. In some cases it has 
a hood. I should have liked to see a hood 
over a cocked hat. It must be very ^ceful ; but I was not fortunate 
enough to realise the idea. All the time the steamer was coming to 
anchor, the crowd as usual indulged in cries and gesticulations ; but 
whether they were imploring blessings on cur heads, or hurling 

defiance at us, or simply giving vent to 
their uncontrolablc emotion, I am not 
prepared to say. 

There was, as usual, a great congre- 
gation of cocked hats at the Custom House, 
and very severe and impressive they were* 
But beyond being regarded with a look 
which should make the Englishman sink 
into his boots — a look implying a oer* 
tain knowledge of his having smuggled 
goods about him, and of the fact of its 
coming to light being inevitable — ^the 
ordeal is not very trying. The English- 
man passes along a gangway untU. he 
reaches a cocked hat seated at a desk, 
and guarded by the other cocked hats ; 
the cocked hat at the desk demands his 
passport ; he replies that he is English, 
and is ordered to move on, much to the 
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disgast of tlie xiatlTeB of that fayoured land from whom paseporte 
are inexorably required, and who, while producing their greasy ore* 
dentials, evidently cannot understand why a privilege should bo 
fUMX>nied to those perfidious Anglais^ which the time son of the soil 
and of tiie Empire does not enjoy. Passing on, you arrive in time 
Bt another cocked hat, who dashes his hand into your (^en portman- 
teau, rumples your dress shirt-front, and bids you begone. 

I pass over the trial which awaits the traveller in emerging from 
the Custom House. Who does not recollect the excited group who 
fight and quarrel and gesticulate over him, who intreat him to go to 
twenty hotels at once, who dive and dart after his luggage, and are 
not to be satisfiedby the sternest adjurationfrto them to depart^ unless, 
indeed — shrewd physiognomists as they are — ^they read in the counte- 
nance of the stranger that his destination is fixed, that he is bound 
for a particular hotel or private house. 

The majority of travellers had, we found, been in France long 
enough — though it was only ten minutes — ^to appreciate a host who 
spoke English, and whose true instinct led him at once to pronoimce 
the magic word ''beefsteaks." Ah, yes, a beef-steak. After that 
pitching and tossing, and that terrible sense of vacuum which followed 
it, how delightful to find .that one was to have something more solid 
than potage, less suspicious than any possible '^ kickshaw." Beef- 
steaks by all means ; but why, oh Gossol ! why do you, even you, 
whose pride and glory it is to cater for my countrymen, persist in 
frying your beef-steak, and imparting to it the flavour of foreign 
sauces ! There is one way of cooking a beef-steak, and there is no 
other. Broil it, O my fiiend ! throw it upon the clear fire, turn it 
with the rapid hand, ere one drop of the essential gravy has escaped, 
and serve it in the nick of time, hot, tender, juicy, and in the fulness 
of ita own rich flavour, which all the sauces of the universe cannot 
improve. 

Prom Dieppe to Paris is about 120 miles. "We started about seven 
o'clock by train, in exceedingly comfortable carriages, by the way, 
and the country was quite suflicicnt to amu3C us while the light 
lasted. The scenery is most picturesque, and in its main features 
Boiftciently distinct from that on this side the water. '' If," remarked 
an intelligent traveller in our carriage, " I went to sleep in one part 
of the world and woke up hereabouts, I should know I was near Paris 
by the everlasting rows of skinny poplars." They are, indeed, a 
decided feature of the landscape, rising up black and spiked againet the 
sky. The foliage generally, too, partakes of the same form. You do 
not see many round, swelling trees, as in England, and no fantas- 
tically spreading oaks. Probably, the boughs of the trees are 
^stematically lopped, either for the timber or for the sake of the 
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crops, which would be affected by the shade. But the country is um- 
brageous, and we were repeatedly coming upon charming bits of land- 
scape, to which quaint chateaux and homesteads gave a peculiar 
character. Almost every house has its gabled roof, and walls of 
black framework, filled in with white plaster. The abundance of 
water-mills should be noted. Almost every stream is set to turn a 
mill, and one is constantly coming upon the last scene in La Sonnambula^ 
that is to say, on spots on which it might be enacted charmingly. The 
streams which intersect the meadows are crossed by rustic bridges : 
and in one case I saw an entire poplar tree, branches and all, thrown 
across the water with a very novef effect. The appearance of the 
land led us to the conclusion that it was very well and very carefully 
cultivated. 

And here I ought to give you a crib from some clever but scarce 
book about the '^ land." I ought to show how it is broken up into 
infinitely small plots : every peasant setting it up as the ambition of 
his life to become an owner, if it is only of an acre or two. I ought 
to enlarge upon the effects of this system in an agricultural and in a 
political point of view, and, in fact, stuff out a chapter in this way. 
I admit that this is the modem rule of manufacturing travels ; but 
that is not my object. I am only sitting down to gossip over a week's 
ramble, amid scenes which from their proximity ought to be familiar 
to everyone, but which really are about as strange to a vast body of 
Englishmen as if Paris was in Central Africa. Therefore it is that I 
shall spare you a great deal of what, though it might be true, would 
certainly not be new: and prefer, instead, to push on in search of 
that which I hope won't fall under the stigma of being neither new 
nor true. 

The great point on the road was Bouen, which everybody was in a 
fever to catch a glimpse of. I am afraid Galignani was responsible 
for that : for in giving the route from Dieppe to Paris, through Rouen 
and Pontoise, he coolly sets down, '' Cathedral, Church of St. Ouen, 
Statue of Joan of Arc, Museum, Bridge, Quays,'' as if all these 
sights were visible from the Station, whereas, under fistvourable 
circumstances, you can distinguish little but the iron spire of the 
Cathedral, rising up in a quaint pattern against the sky. And even 
this was denied to us, for it was night, and the night was clouded and 
moonless: so, when they shook us and shouted ^^Eouen," we were 
not voluble in the expression of our thanks. Even when we were 
reminded that this is the only refreshment station between Dieppe and 
Paris, and that coffee awaited us at one franc per cup, and even beer, 
pure Allsopp, at two francs a bottle, we were not altogether grateM, 
As a rule, it is never a very thankful duty to wake a man out of a 
sound sleep, even to bring him good news. Judging from myself, it 
usually excites in his mind a general idea of missiles, and, with me, 
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a particular reference to the bootjack. Tom Hood said that sudden 
waking was the best test of a man's temper. No doubt it is so ; but 
it is anything but pleasant to me to put people to that test. I fancy 
I can always read in a man's eyes, as ho uncloses them with a start, 
that for the moment he regards me as his deadliest foe, or, at least, 
with that mitigated form of aversion with which we instinctiyely 
regard the man who brings us bad news. However, being awakened 
at Eouen, we turned out, and yawned and stretched on the platform, 
and took coffee and a slice of pdte in a gorgeous saloon, served by a 
drowsy maiden and handed by^dreadfuUy taciturn waiters (who con- 
tracted '^ Monsieur" into the shortest and sharpest form of ** M'sr "), 
and then the bell rang, and we re-entered the carriages and prepared 
to smoke our way to Paris. 

It seems to be the rule to smoke in French railway carriages ; but 
it is always customary first to ask the company if it is agreeable to 
them. An illustration of this custom was given in the papers the 
week we were in Paris. Somebody entered a carriage in which a 
nobleman was seated and lit a cigar ; the nobleman objected (there 
were other circumstances of an aggravated character which I have 
forgotten), and finally knocked the cigar from the somebody's hands ; 
this was resented, and the nobleman threw the unpolite individual out 
of the window, the train being then in motion! The somebody 
scrambled to his feet and showed fight, whereat the nobleman threw 
the unpolite individual's great coat after him, and there was an end to 
the matter ! But what a terrible warning to Englishmen not to violate 
the customs of a polite nation like France ! 

It was a quarter to twelve when we arrived at Paris, at the Terminus 
which serves for all the lines to the westward of that city, and which 
is situated at the junction of the Eue d'Amsterdam and the Bue Saint 
Lazare. There is nothing to be said of the Terminus, except that it 
is very large and very commodious. Some of the porters were attired 
in the English bottle-green ; but others had a far more characteristic 
aspect. They wore loose pegtops of blue and the blouse of the same 
colour, which is the proper dress of the French ouvrier, and this was 
set off by a broad belt of showy colours, sometimes red and yellow in 
stripes, always very striking. The dress is peculiar, but eminently 
picturesque, only to our English notions it seems better adapted for 
little boys of from three to six. Still, that is a matter of national 
taste, and from the manner in which Francois and Hercule carried the 
luggage (when it had been passed) from the counters at which it is 
served out to the cabs in waiting, it was evidently a very good working 
dress. 

It is not pleasant to arrive a stranger in a great city at midnight, 

, though perhaps, on reflection, it is better than arriving at a small town 

at that hour. But the Englishman need be under no apprehension of 
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haviag in FariB to pass the night in the streets ^ith only the ''blanket 
of the dark" to cover him. Around the Terminus every house seems 
to invite the stranger to refireshment and repose. Many of the namea 
are English, as also are those of the persons keeping them ; but we 
did not explore these places, in which we might expect and probably 
would find about as much comfort as in an English railway coffee* 
house, having already decided upon an hotel in the neighbourhood of 
the Rue de Bivoli. We therefore chartered a voiiure — ^there was a 
long row of vehicles in the Tenninus*-and sot off at once. It was 
the smallest construction of the oab older of vehicle I ever entered. 
The two back seats were adapted only for the comfort of living 
skeletons, and as for the front seats, well, they constituted a sort of 
mantel-piece upon which a couple of sixpenny china dogs might have 
reposed in tolerable ease. But for my friend ! I think it was with a 
look of serious apprehension that he exclaimed, ''What manner of naen 
can these Frenchmen be for whom such vehicles are made ?" - The ago 
of miracles being past, he regarded the probabilities as utterly against 
his ever reaching tilie hoteL 

You would like to know something about the French cabs? It is 
well to do so if you intend visiting the sprightly capital Well, for 
my own part I have nothing to teU beyond the fact that we often 
rode in them and paid I am afraid a great deal more than our proper fores. 
True, the driver always asked us the time when we got in, and was 
very particular about the odd minutes, and made very thoughtful 
calculations over them ; but as we, as a rule, paid the highest fares for 
the shortest distances, I have suspicions which I will not further 
enlarge upon. Instead, I will do what many travellers of more pre- 
tensions and less honesty have often done without any acknow- 
ledgment. I will *' crib" for you a few facts from some authority. 
I am not barefaced enough to rifle CMignani, who is great on voUuret 
de remise and fiaeree^ and coucoue, and the rest of them ; but I 
may state from another authority that " every ride witlun the barriers, 
short or long, is paid for at one fixed price, according to the quality or 
size of the vehides. A tariff is fixed up inside. The driver gives 
you his number when you enter. The cabs generally belong to com- 
panies. Their number is not limited by law ; but the prefet of police 
is very cautious in augmenting it. Although the prices are so low, 
ranging from eleven to fifteen francs, a cab is a valuable property. 
Five thousand francs are given for the number alone. There are stUl 
some f^e cabs called voiturea de remiee, which stand under cover, are 
a little dearer, but- more expeditious. Every class in Paris uses cabs. 
A milliner takes a oab when she take^ home a bonnet, and a washer- 
Woman, dressed out neatly with a pretty cap on her head, uses the 
same mode of conveyance to distribute clean ahirts to her customers." • 
So far my authority. If you are familiar with his elegant want of 
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style, you will readily name him ; if not, " your state is the more 
gFAcious," and I won't introduce him. 

Although it was midnight, the streets were toleraUy lively. The 
eafmwere closing; hut streams of people passed along the streets, 
prohably on their way home from the various theatres. These people 
^vrere all quiet and orderly. They were not singing, or shouthig, or 
rapping at shutters ; and manifestly they were not intoxicated. That 
is the one great redeeming feature of French society. Frenohmen 
may erect harricades, and worship the Virgin Mary, and covet their 
iieighhour's wives, and regard the English with that feeling which the 
devil is supposed to entertain toward holy water ; hut they don't get 
dnmk as a nile. It is not their practice. There are exceptions, of 
oouiBc. There are people who go raving mad with a&inl^e, and die 
in the streets drunk. But a Frenchman does not regard a '^ a hig 
drunk" as the most congenial form of enjoyment. 'Tis not the custom 
of his nation. And all honour to them for preserving that national 
distinction. 

The arrival of guests at a French hotel always ereates a commotion 
apparently quite out of keeping with the event. That on the drawing* 
up of a cab and the stepping-out of two quiet Englishmen with tVro 
pistmanteaus, a porter should make his appearance, is natural. But 
we were Hterally suzrounded by a troupe of waiters, we were con- 
fh>nted by a stout proprietor ; and while the utmost excitement pre* 
vailed, while everybody shouted and gesticulated to their hearts' con- 
tent, we wBre conducted to a sort of rabhit*hutch, from whidi there 
emerged a brown woman en papiUotei, who handed us each a wax 
candle in a sliver candlestick, and a key, and requested us to follow 
the ger^on. Then we formed a little procession in this wise: — ^A 
gar^im^ with a dirty napkin round his arm, leading the way ; my 
friend and myself, each with a taper and a key, as if doing penance ; 
two waiters, shouldering our portmanteaus ; the stout proprietor, with 
uplifted arms, perhaps invoking a blessing upon us; madame, en 
papiUaiei, turning up her expressive eyes, which at once looked a 
w^come and took stock of us. In this order we mounted the first 
flight of on ancient well-staircase with oaken balusters. After that 
flight the tail of the procession dropped off, hut we continued our way, 
leaving the stairs behind, and traversing many passages, and at last 
stopping before a door inscribed " 48." This door was locked. There 
was no reason, by the way, why it should have been locked, or why . 
AchiUe should have made so mudi ceremony in unlocking it, seeing 
that the staple was loose and the look would at any time come off in 
your hand. Faith in that lock was, notwithstanding, a fixed id^a in 
the hotel, and every morning we solemnly went through the ceremony 
of turning the key in those wretched wards, and handing it up to the 
brown woman in tho rabbit-hutch below with a polite bow ; and every 
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night I repeated the bow to that brown woman at the door of the 
rabbit-hutch, and was handed the cfef with a smile, and received it 
with a bend, and — ^I put it in my pocket and walked into my room as 
if the door wasn't locked at all. Bnt that outer door led to a short 
passage paved with glazed tiles of a very slippery nature, which was 
somewhat awkward to me, as I have not been accustomed to slide into 
my bedroom. At the end of the passage was another door. 

It was closed. 

At which remarkable point in a narrative Mrs. Badcliffe, in her 
romances, invariably ended a chapter. I will do the samo. 

(To be continued.) 



A COBOHET AT LAST, 

A TALE OF AMBITION. 

BT O. C. CENTREVILLE, 
AuthoreM of ** The Surfftoe and the Deep ; or Trae to tbe LMt." 




** I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels." ^SEAXSPVAftB. 

" There is a myttory."— JWf. 
Chapter I. 

PABT op THE PAHIIiT. 

JfHAT shall I do with myself?" exclaimed Alice 
"Woodward in the languid tone of one whose life is 
bnrthensome. 

" Call upon one of your young friends, my dear/* 
responded the parent, to whom the appeal was made. 
" No, I do not care about them,*' answered the first speaker, yawning. 
'* I hope you are not fickle, Alice." 

'* Indeed, mamma, you are mistaken in forming such a supposition. 
It is because I find them insincere." 

"You must not expect to discover real and true friends in all. 
Such a friendship as you crave, child, rarely occurs twice in a lifetime ; 
it may spring up where you least suppose, but requires the growth of 
years to strengthen and to prove it. Meanwhile acquaintances mutually 
contribute to each other's amusement and happiness." 

"Dear mamma, I am only a silly, romantic girl, it is true ; but it 
seems to me as if to grow wiser were only to grow like those selfish, 
untruthful beings I despise and pity. I may confess all I feel to yoti. 
If the world is like this, dear, dear mother, I cannot be happy," she 
cried, flinging herself on the stool (at her mother's feet, and looking 
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up as fifae spoke. '' I am not satisfied with life. I am ready to lore 
everyone ; why shoxdd they despise or dislike me ? Why should we 
not all speak the ;trath ? — ^why should we not all deal kindly hy one 
another? — why need there be so many petty sabterfuges, false appear" 
ances, and enyions heartburnings? You adyise me to be satisfied 
simply with amusement. Amongst those girls whom I know, I can 
neiUier give nor receiye it. There is Helen, who in her sweet, 
winning way, has led me on in confidential parley, only to diyulge my 
sentiments presently to half a dozen flippant comrades, and expose 
erery opinion and £ancy to the laughter of the group." 

''Do you think on such an occasion that you spoke advisedly? 
Toung girls should hesitate to assert opinions, love." • 

'' Bat between young friends, mamma, may we not discover some- 
thing of our minds ? My companions do not care for an3rthing serious 
or good. You call me ignorant, but they have no knowledge even of 
the common objects which surround them ; and worse — ^no wish to 
know ; not even a blush to tinge an exposure of deficiencies ; on the 
contrary, such ignorance is no unfirequent boast ; they seem to fancy it 
innocent, childish, channing ! Oh, I am disgusted with them all." 

" Darling, you are indeed superior in mind ; but remember, acquaint* 
ances may be useful." 

** There it is again. Mamma, I cannot fawn upon people I despise. 
With these girls dress and lovers are the object and aim of life ; they 
are selfish, artful, and ignorant, yet admired, courted — ^in a word, 
snocessfiil. I know their opinion of me — ^thcy think me a little fool, 
whilst I almost regard them as knaves. / am ugly, and poor, and 
modest ; there is nothing to be got out of me by courting, nothing to 
fear which requires propitiation." 

" You must not become a misanthrope, Alice, but accept life as you 
find it." 

**1 ama. misanthrope, and would rather court solitude than society. 
I know how to get on with these girls ; to boast myself and family, to 
assume haughty airs, to push forward to obtain notice, to trample upon 
all weaker than myself, to condescend to falsehood, and to forget the 
humility tiiat becomes the children of mortality." 

The young girl poured out her grumblings with great volubility ; 
suddenly she added, '* Mother, I wish you had made me religious." 

" I do not want any Methodists in the family, Alice. My poor 
Mher used to say they were a set of canting hypocrites." 

" Cannoi one be religious without being a hypocrite ?" the girl 
asked doubtfully. 

" Oh, not so dreadfully religious. I should like you to go to church, 
of course ; but you wonH go. You might read * Blair's Sermons' or 
a ^haptw in the Bible on Sundays, but you never take up a good book." 

" Of cotyrse not, because you never taught me to do so ; you don't." 
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Alice did not speak rudely, but in the tone of one asserting a simple 

fact. . , 

« Well, my dear, your father will not pay for a pew, and it is true 
that you are often not fit to be seen ; but you might go to church 
when you have a new bonnet," quoth the mother, evading the drift of 
the last accusation. 

** If I do not go to say my prayers, I will not go to show my 
bonnet," Alice repUed slowly ; " I caU that wicked." 

<* You read novels on Sunday, and I am sure thai is wicked," re- 
torted the mother, whose conscience was slightly pricked by the last 
remark. " My poor father used to say it was as bad as card-playing." 

" And you and pa* quarrel and swear all day. As for Hortense, ah* 
reads the Bible with her fingers in her ears, to be sure, but it does her 
no good ; she likes to be seen doing it, and to go to church in her new 
bonnets," sneered the speaker. " And I tell you, ma'— it is a dreadful 
thing— but there is no hope for any of us ; you may depend on that. " 

" Do you think so ?" Mrs. Woodward asked, dropping her work, and 
looking up in a startled manner. 

** Of course not. Just look how we live. As for me, I know it is 
all wrong, but I cannot alter ; /cannot be good. It is no use thinking 
of it ; it makes one disagreeable." 

" I am sure, if you bcHeve what you say, it is very unpleasant ; but 
we shall never be different fix)m what we are," replied Mrs. Woodward, 
who had relapsed into her oldJndifPerent, rather listless, maimer again. 
<' I think that Methodistical school did you a great deal of harm. Go 
to the library, and get some novels ; you want something to do." 

**I am sick of novels — I hate them," burst impatiently from her 
lips. '' I am not one bit like any of the heroines, who are all good 
and beautiM, and surrounded by lovers. I wish someone would write 
a story quite different, and have half -a mind to try myself. The 
heroines seem as much occupied with notions of lovers as Helen and 
all the rest whom I despise so heartily." 

" I should be very sorry, Alice, if your head was filled with thoughts 
of any young gentleman." The mother's warning voice spoke out ; 
but had she essayed to fill her daughter's mind with better things ? 
Words without deeds are like dishonoured bills. Alice's native diffi- 
dence, however, stood as a wall around her. Alice was a girl who 
must be sought to bo found ; if ever she were won, there must be ein- 
cere wooing. 

** Oh, do not fear for me, mamma ; nobody will ever think of your 
Alice. It is as plain a fact as my own physiognomy that I was bom 
for an old maid. Let me help you, and work away my ill-humour ; 
it must be confessed, you see." 

The giii was naturally of a bright, sunny, but earnest disposition; 
she yearned for a better Ufo than this, but the injudicious . hand hsd 
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well-nigh spoilt what a wiae mother might have trained ; yet there 
was a Heaven OTer the wild young plant. 

** No," answered the foolish mother ; *' enjoy yourself whilst you are 
yoong; there will be a day, perhaps, when you may have no one to 
woikforyou." 

" Then why not learn now ? I should like to feel useful. Surely 
there must be much happiness enjoyed by those who work for the poor." 
" Charity begins at home, Alice ; for my part I believe we are 
poor enou^. We have no time to think of others and no money to 
give away." (Poor indeed !) "Go and amuse yourself, child ; you 
have no work." 

"Let us drink tea, then; it is just five o'clock. Put away your 
darning for a Uttlo while." 
"It must be finished to-night." 

" Never mind ; take a rest now ; you will be obliged to work when 
papa returns. I hope he will not come home till late." Alice moved 
away with the keys her mother handed to her. 

But it is high time to describe the two speakers. The daughter was 
not only an eccentric girl, but by no means personally prepossessingy 
being tall, awkward, thin, and pale, her rough hair thrust carelessly 
into a blue net, her dress of light alpaca considerably outgrown and 
without a collar. There was evidently not the slightest regard paid 
to attire, and apparently a dearth of the wherewithal, and yet she was 
not slovenly amidst all this neglect. About eighteen years of age, 
with the simplicity of childhood retained to the dawn of mental 
superiority, cynical, strange, uneducated, she had for redeeming points 
nneerity, originality, and a magnificent pair of large, bright, liquid 
eyes, Tery dark coloured and deeply Mnged, shining out like two gems 
in a wild forest cavern. As Alice left the room to order l^e tea for 
her mother, she sang out in a deep, rich, fUl voice that echoed 
through the house. A gentleman with a bunch of violets in his hand 
was passing at the moment and paused in the street outside the portico; 
the girl as she stepped quickly along the hall was quite ignorant of 
such an auditor, quite unaware of the excellence of her ovm Tocal 
powers. The stranger, when her voice ceased, noted the number of 
the house, and thought " a professional" lived there. 

The beverage was presently brought upon table, and mother and 
daughter once more seated alone. Mrs. Woodward resigned her work 
and accepted the tea handed to her by Alice. She was a small woman 
with a very worn aspect, and had evidently been a beauty. For a 
moment, as she overcame the habitual air of languid dejection, which 
seemed to be woven around her like the toils of the hunter over the 
entangled denizen of the jungle, the sparkle of her dark eyes, the 
jetty softness of her hair, and the contour of her face were stiU very 
agreeable t^) contemplate. She wore an old silk gown, out at the 
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^bows, and a tarn soiled collar, whose fabric had once been lace of 
value. 

''Dear Mamma," -said Alice, sliding into the stool firom wfaidi the 
other had moved her feet, ** how happy we are now ! You love yotir 
child, but nobody else does," and she rested the shaggy-looking head 
against the old idlk gown. 

''Bless you, my darling, now my little one no longer. Tou are a 
dear, clever girl, Alice, and I am very proud of you." 

" Oh, mamma ! no one thinks of Alice as you do. I should die if I 
wore separated fix)m you." Mrs. Woodward stooped down and kissed 
the speaker. " There are some veiTses I made this morning ; shall I 
read them ?" 

" If you please." 

" Listen, then." 

Glorious vnshine. 

OlorioQS sunshine! happy sunshine 1 

Let me roam the world with thee, 
With thee only, never lonely 

Field, or lane, or brook can be. 
The darkest river onward flowing 
Hath some spot where thon are glowing, 
£y'n (hro* tangled forests peeping 
Sunny spots are in thy keepiog. 

Glorious sunshine I happy sunshine ! 

Lighting uj) this world of oars, 
Birds are singine, flowers are springing, 

And thou smilest on the flow'rs ! 
If hearts are e?er dark with sadness 
llioa canst light them into gladness — 
Bid them hope, for clouds can never, 
Dark tho* they be, frown on for ever. 

As she concluded, a loud, impatient knock reverherated on the hall 
door. Alice started, and with an apprehensive countenance hastened 
to obey the summons. A tall fine man, with his hat, which he did 

not remove, slouched over his eyes, entered the parlour. " D it 

all ! why have you this huge fire ?" was the salutation that hurst firom 
his lips as he looked scowlingly and fiercely at his wife. 

" It is so cold to-day," she said deprecatingly. 

" Cold, madam, cold ? It will be colder let me tell yon when you 
are cast adrift in the streets through your own extravagance ; it will 
not he so comfortable in the workhouse." Whilst speaking he put 
his coat and hat on the table and flung himself into the ann*chair 
Alice had lately occupied. 

" Don't talk in that way, Bichaid ; surely you can afford a fine to 
keep your family wtmn ; a working-man can do that." 

*' A working-man is earning money, and I am not." 

" We had better live in a smaller house, then, and have things more 
comfortable ; we want a new carpet, and Alice has not a dress to 
keep " 
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'' Alice may go to the devil !" roared her angry father as he flung 
one of his hoots to the farther end of the room. ** What have you 
done with my slippers?'' 

" They are where you left them, I suppose." 

" Well ! and can't you fetch them ?" 

The wife oheyed, resuming, however, the thread of the conversation: 
''And Alice has not a dress fit for this severe season. The snow 
was eight inches thick last night, and the thermometer is something 
or other very low — only 45 here." 

He cast the other boot, now extricated, with a herculean effort 
ttom the other foot, to an opposite point of the compass to its fellow, 
took the tongs and put out the fire. 

''Good gracious! Richard, we cannot sit in the cold; I had the 
toothache last week, and Alice is so delicate — you'll kill the girl." 

" Extravagance is always followed by privation. I expect a writ 
out against me to-morn)w. I tell you we are ruined ; we are burning 
other nien*s coals, and sitting on other men's furniture, and indulging 
ourselves at others' expense." He gloomily sunk his face between 
his hands. * 

*' Tell me, Richard— is this true ?" 

"You shall not leave the room, Alice !" he cried, suddenly starting 
np, regardless of his wife's question. 

« I shall!" 

" Where are yon going ?" 

" Where you told me to go." 

" Answer directly ; where are you going?" he vociferated, raising 
his voice. 

"To the devil!" she cried passionately, passed out and slammed 
the door. 



Chapteb II. ^ 

eobt£ns£ comes homs. 

" Shall I send for Hortense to come home, Richard ?" Mrs. Wood- 
WBid aaked in a subdued and tremulous voice that timidly broke the 
strange sileiice enveloping the house — ^a silence that may be called 
the atmosphere of a great sorrow, the shadow thrown from the form 
of a domestic trouble. lines that yesterday were not apparent in the 
lady's brow, resembled to-day the furrows of some years' bitter 
experienGe, brought to the sur&ce by a night of watchful and hopeless 
misery. Alice glided silently througih the room, her high, wild spirits 
quite quelled, her pale face blanched to a ghostly whiteness — ^her fine 
eyes disfigured and discoloured by tears, whose fountain, passionately 
as they had been shed, was not exhausted, but continued to trickle 
silently like the overflowing of a reservoir, as if the resources of 
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Bcaeibility had been replenialied rather then expended by the recent 
torrents of grief. 

^'Yes — no— do aa you like. It will be the Inat opportonity, 
perhaps, of an interriev with her heartbroken parent.'' 

" Alice, write a line to your sister at once." 

<^ It is no use writing, it is too late to write. The ekerifTs oAeers 
will be hero soon." 

Mrs. Woodward concealed her floce with her hands, and, groaning 
bitterly, sunk back in her chair. 

^* A telegraphic message, father !" suggested the pale girL 

'' Who is to pay for it? We're beggars— beggars." He roeiud 
himself on his chair with hands tightly pressed orer his face, and left 
the sentence unfinished. 

Alice rapidly wrote a few lines, and left the apartment. In spite of 
her tears, and the evident struggle that had taken plaee in her heart 
on reoeiying the first rude shock, she was now calm, dignified, and 
determined ; there was something almost majertic and noble in her 
bearing, contrasted as it was with that of her parents. After quitting 
the parlour with the dusty carpet, faded curtains, odour of bygone 
cigars, and general air of neglect, she glided into a little room on 
the same floor, and taking from her bosom a key suspended on an 
elastic chain, opened a small cupboard. The shelves were filled with 
toys of every description-— dolls, cradles, little fancy pincushions, and 
childish knick-knacks ; there was a box of wools and some carpet 
work on a centre shelf, a small glass case of butterflies and shells 
with the Latin names appended, and two masks and a pasteboard 
dagger lying by it. She took a little sand-stuccoed cottage from a 
comer, with the words '< Saving's Bank" emblazoned in scarlet on its 
mimic wall, and held it a moment in her hands. It was very strange to 
see the tall girl in her outgrown frock looking so pensively at her 
scarcely out-grown toys, with so much simplicity and childiahness, 
yeUwith so much strength of character and mond fortitude evid^t 
in her countenance and bearing. It was, however, only the hesitation 
of a moment ; with a strong hand she tore it in pieces, anA caught 
the copper coins as they fell in her lap. Alice knew the amount well; 
there was little occasion to count them, but she dio^ just as the miser 
may tell over his store, though with a very difierent motive mgning 
in her heart. Pourteen of them. Alice was not rich, but it was her 
all ; Croesus himself could not have surpassed the generosity of the 
gift. She left the cupboard door open, and hastened to the kitchen stairs 
to summon and despatch Martha, the old servant, to the tel^raph 
office with the message for Hortensc. It only said, <<Come home 
directly." "Poor girl," thought Alice, "to what a home am I 
recalling her ; but she will like to see us all agaiu'^she will dcmre to 
be with us in our trouble." She cost a glance again at hor treasures 
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on r^pesBbig tiie door. '^I should like to take the hutterflies with 
me, bat I haTc no home where I can take them. I soppose we shall 
hsFB to sit in the street like the poor blind woman by Tottenham 
Clu^. Oh, how dreadM! But I must think of my mother, not 
myself, and annt will think of Hoitense. " Mamma," she said, 
le^nteiing 12ie room and whispering in her mother's ear, who sat 
precisely as she had left her, '' I have packed yonr wardrobe, thongh 
I do not know wkat we shall do with it in the street." She receiyed 
no answer, and did not Hke to repeat her remark. It was already 
past thei^ nsnal dinner hour, and Alice felt very hnngry, but no one 
else loggested the neeeasity of food ; she thought perhaps it was 
as well to get nsed to do without now — it would not seem so bad 
to-morrow. 

^Mr. Wbodwsrd was busy tearing up old letbers as he stood at his 
ptivate bmeaiiy the doors of which, for the first time within recollection, 
irfsreflnngopen. A little portmanteau, a hat, and cloak were deposited 
upon the dining table, and the master wore his walking boots, ready 
to make his exit by tiie back door whenever the sheriff's delegate 
^undd present himself at the front. There are certain peculiarities in 
allibfflilieB which a stranger cannot understand ; actions which would 
appear simple and natural to the uninitiated, to the members of a 
Boduded family may be awful prognostics of impending events. Such 
an OBKB was the opening of Mr. Woodward's bureau, the display and 
detraction of his secret correspondence. 

''To thmk that I should ever come to this!" Mrs. Woodward at 
length exclaimed, gmmng courage from her husband's silence—'' to sit 
here expecting a bailiff at the door — ^to be cast adrift with my 
ckiUren, and their father flying by the back entrance ! What will the 
Befammts and the Templetons think of us now? Oh, Richard! you 
•re a wicked man!" 

"Evw dare you asperse my character, madam ? This is your own 
WKnk— your own work, I say ! See to what a condition you have 
reduced your children ; See to what a straight you have brought 
me! Bah! Don't quote your Belmonts and your Templetons ; go 
sod ask them for a home now." 

"(Ml ! I wish I had never seen you, Richard ; I danced with the 
Earl of Grizsdewig the very day I accepted you; I might have 
manied him-— and would a countess ever come to this ? Go awav, 
Aliee— get away — go along with your father— you are all the same, 
and I wish I had never come amongst any of you." Mrs. Wood- 
wud's renmrks wer»not always sensible or logical. 

" What, madam, will you add insult to injury ? Will you prate to 
the man yon have nuned of earls and Qrisslewigs? What was your 
Ikther? A oontemptible baronet! Why did you not have a son, 
1, to claim the title in abeyance ?" 
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« And to be turned out into the street whilst his father flies by the 
back door, and the bailiffs — I never heard such a word as bailiff 
before — Oh ! Bichard, you are a very wicked man !" 

How much longer these recriminations would have continued is 
happily unknown, for a carriage driving up to the door deposited 
Hortense on the threshold of home, now likely to be home no longcir. 
Alice rushed out to admit her sister, and fell weeping on her neck. 

<<Dear! dear!" ejaculated that young lady, extricating herself, 
''How rough you are, what is the matter?" And she passed dia- 
dainfully into t^e parlour. Hortense was exceedingly handsome, and 
must have borne considerable resemblance • to her mother at the some 
age. A haughty elegance distinguished her manner ; her brow was 
low, like that of an antique statue, and crowned with a mass of 
raven hir ; her eyes, neither so large nor so eloquent as her sister's, 
were defiant in expression, and dark in hue ; her lips were thin and 
compressed, but tinted with a beautiful red that enhanced the general 
brilliancy of her complexion. She was followed at this juncture by 
her aunt, Lady Timmes, who had necessarily been longer in 
descending from her yellow vehicle, though obsequiously assisted by 
Orpheus, her footman, in a sky-blue coat and orange-coloured plush. 
It was luxury, not nature, which had rendered her ladyship &it. In 
youth she had been remarkable for the gracefulness of her figure, 
though not possessed of such beauty as her sister, Mrs. Woodward, 
and therefore content to marry a rich baronet in her own 8tati<»i, as 
she remarked (her father being a very poor one), whilst Emmeline was 
fiirting with the Earl of Grizzlewig. But, as it often happens, the 
plainest of the .family settled the best, and when Miss Emmeline 
Melville, the belle df the season, married Mr. Woodward, the ridi 
banker, her young Mends knew not whether to envy or sneer. A 
golden bouquet holder, however, presented by the man of money to each 
of the bridesmaids decided the majority of the feminine world, in his 
favour, who accordingly pronounced Miss Melville a fortunate girl. 
The young bride had a great weakness for display, and Mr. Woodward 
himself was not behindhand himself in ostentatious expenditure. A 
fine house, an elegant pair of ponies, and costly fuzniture, 
contributed to render the pretty woman still more attradive, and she 
found herself the centre of a somewhat brilliant circle. In the 
midst of her triumphs, and in the summer of her days, a fearful 
calamity, like an alpine avalanche or a southern earthquake, pver- 
whelmed and engulphed them. The managing derk absoonded to 
Australia with the bulk of the capital ; the bank broke ; there was a 
commercial disgrace and a social annihilation; Mr. Woodward 
relinquished the country house, the furniture, and the ponies, and hid 
his diminished head and that of his wife, after a short oontinental seelu* 
sion, in a pretty little villa near the Begent's Park, whither ihm 
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children, «till young, wero oonyeyedi together with the pltdiiest of the 
fomitare reBenred for the purpose. What money had heen saved ^m 
the general wreck was unknown, but the rather high rent of their 
present abode seemed aearcely consistent with the state of penury Mr. 
Woodward constantly dwelt upon with so much irritable melancholy. 
They paid their way pretty handsomely, but how the master kept 
to himself. Yet the hour seemed to have como at last when the cloud 
so often prognosticated was about to fall, or rather had already burst, 
and would soon annihilate them in its deluge. Lady Timmes visited 
oocasionally, since their first misfortune, in the character of a bene- 
volent patroness. She expressed a decided aversion to the whims and 
eccentricities of Alice, and showed an equal partiality for the hand- 
some Hortense, whose artifices succeeded in gaining some influence 
with her aunt. But Lady Timmes had other peculiarities besides a 
rotund figure, a florid face, a flaxen wig, and features whose out- 
line was lost in substance. Left early a widow, she had been able to 
indulge all her oddities, the first of which was decidedly for the table, 
the second for pets — ^poodles, Cochin-China fowls, tall footmen, and 
little boys in buttons, not to mention her niece Hortense, who, thanks 
to iacif promised to outvie them all. But Lady Timmes was also 
sentimental, exceedingly romantic, and had an absurd passion for 
" sweet names,*' which she exercised by changing the appellations of 
all the servants she engaged and the dogs that she bought. With 
much difficulty and puffing, her ladyship waddled into the Woodward's 
hall — ^which was none of the widest, modem architecture having a 
daily increasing tendency to contract the vestibule— in a trailing, 
bri^t ^^en dress, a scarlet Colleen Baton, and a bl#ck and yellow 
bonnet. A long chatelaine, sparkling and noisy, distinguished 
her side and Aimished an accompaniment to the music of her 
panting breath. A shaggy white dog clasped in a warm embrace 
finished the coup d^csU, 

^* What is the meaning of all this, and why am I summoned here 
in such a strange way ?" cried Hortense as she stepped quickly into 
the parlour before her aunt had alighted, and satisfied herself with a 
ha«ty glance that no one was dead. 

"It is an hour of deep affliction ; we are ruined," said Mr. Wood- 
ward, wdking up and down the room in despondent agitation worthy 
of the great Phelps in public — '* ruined ! ruined !" 

" We are going to be turned out into the streets," Alice explained. 

" Then why did you bring me here, Miss ? How dare you send for 
me f " cried Hortense, turning to h er fiercely. 

"We are expecting bailiff a at the door," explained Mrs. Wood- 
ward. "Alice, for Heaven's sake keep it shut—" 

Oh dear! oh dear I" panted Lady Timmes, entering; but the next 
moment ejaculating in tones of horror, ''Oh lud!" she sunk into a 
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chair, dropped Dido, who yelped pitcously, and fisdntod away. TJpon 
Alice calling for cold water her aunt suddenly revived, and sat bolt 
upright. ** Good gracious ! what a house for me to come near ! Mr. 
Woodward, how dare you send for us? Hortense, I must go. Pick 
up Dido and give her to Orpheus. Open the door, Alice; I do not want 
to have anything to do with you." 

** You wiU not leave me in all my trouble ?" sobbed Mrs. Wood- 
ward, '* Nancy !" (Yes, that was Lady Timmo's sweet pretty name ; 
the suppUant had better have forgotten the disagreeable and incon- 
trovertible fact just now.) It was breathed in touching accents, bat 
smote the wrong chord, and the owner of the appellation, instead of 
opening her arms, flounced round to quit the room. " Oh ! do not 
leave me with this wicked man ; see what he has brought me to !" 

''Wicked man? You are a wicked man," Lady Timmes observed 
emphaticaUy, pausing an instant and facing her brother-in-law — " a very 
wicked man to marry into our family and ruin yourself twice over. 
But I discard you all. Thank goodness, |you have not the name of 
Timmes." And she prepared to quit the house. ** Dido, Dido, come, 
sweety !" 

" Here is Dido, aunt Naney Tknmea,^^ cried Alice running after 
her; ** and it's a pity you don't think more of your relations and less 
Qf your dogs." 

The lady turned up her hands and eyes whilst Orpheus carried the 
favourite quadruped down to the carriage and deposited him beside 
his mistress. '' Home ! Kavanagh," cried she to the coachman, and 
her niece, standing at the door, wondered whether it was his real name. 
The voice of Hortense soon recalled her. 

''Leave the house? I tell you / will not !" and the passionate 
speaker stamped her fo<^t upon the ground. " You are blighting my 
prospects— you are destroying my opportunities " 

" Everything is destroyed now." 

" I repeat, it is the very moment when you ought to reftimish the 
place and get the outside painted ; I want you to give a dinner party 
and two or three dances." 

" Hortense, you are beside yourself." 

" I am not ; it is you who are mad — ^blind to the advanta^s I shall 
lose, ignorant of the acquaintances I am fonning. I tell you, appear- 
ances must*be kept up a little longer — ^they tnust.^' 

" It is too late— there is no stemming the torrent — ^no damming up 
the flood," cried her excited and angry father in heroics, as he bent 
his severe eyes upon her. 

"But it »hall be so — ^it shall ! it shall I 1 will not have my hopes 
thwarted," cried Hortense, flinging her elegant little bonnet and warm 
cloak — her aunt's gifts — upon the floor. " To balk me now! To bring 
me back to such a home — to scenes of misery and distress — at the very 
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moment of my triumph : worse than all, to drive my aunt away— to 
make an enemy of her — oh !" and Hortense burst into a violent fit of 
hysterical rage, laughing like a demoniac, and sometimes sobbing. 

''Only this was necessary to complete the scene," remarked Mr. 
Woodward bitterly, suddenly adding, " Hark !" as a dull, heavy knock 
sounded, '' theyVe come, clear the way for me !" and catching up hat 
and doak, without waiting to attire himself in either, he rushed 
through the passage. Quickly as the fugitive moved, however, Alice 
was always before him with an open door to accelerate his flight ; 
bat when they came to- the bottom of the garden, egress was barred 
and the key not there. Time was imperative and Alice trembled with 
a strange sensation of guilt as he scrambled up the high wall, paused 
an instant to catch the cloak and bag she flang towards him, and 
disappeared on the other side. Listening an instant, a cry, followed by 
a scuffle, smote upon her ears ; she tried the door, forgetting it was 
locked, and ran in to fetch the key. The bolt was rusty, not being 
often used, and when Alice succeeded in opening it at last, and looked 
out into the street, she saw a man at the further end draggisg another 
apparently insensible or dead, but the increasing twilight prevented 
htr from recognising either of the figures, and the next moment they 
were lost in darkness 



CUAPTEE III. 
LADY XnniEs' UTTXE SECRET, AND HEU EOSE-COLOITBEI) BOIJDOIB. 

'' Hoxs, Eavanagh," said Lady Timmes to the blue and orange 
coachman, who flourished his whip in obedient compliance to the word 
of command, and the yellow chariot was whirled by its white horses 
from the north-western suburbs to more aristocratic quarters. Beknont- 
street was not far fromHjrde Park Comer, and with what inward satis- 
Action its feir tenant reached her town abode may be conceived when 
it is known that she ascended the stairs into her boudoir without once 
pausing, notwithstanding her corpulency, pulled the bell violently, 
sunk into her own particular dhair, and burst into heartrending 
hysterics. Thus it was that Alphonsine, her French maid, discovered 
her when she answered the somewhat ungentle summons. The boudoir 
was hung entirely with rose colour and white lace, and had the chairs 
and ottomans not been stuffed with yellow, nor the carpet variegated 
with scarlet and blue, doubtless the effect would have been charming ; 
as it happened, incongruity of colour in furniture otherwise handsome 
rendered Lady T's boudoir a chamber of horrors, nor was that term 
less appropriate when the pictures which literally covered its walls 
were taken into consideration ; the owner intended them to display 
her taste, and so they did. At the present moment she was making a 
personal display of another kind. 
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*<0h ! madame, yat is de mattaireP'' cried Alphonnne, entering with 
Dido in her arms, '' sal I go fetch ze salyolatile au ze dootaire ? yitch? 
Ah! madame, zis is terrible! Yat can Aiphcmsine do for you? She 
who is 80 devoted to madame to see her suffer thus! Ah! speak to nie 
miladi!" 

The mistress moved her lips between her sobs^ but not a word was 
audible. Alphonsine stooped down to catch the syllables, and with an 
effort the sufferer gasped, in stifled accents, *' Brandy !" 

^* Yer gude, ver gude,*' said the Frenchwoman, opening the lady's 
reticule, and abstracting her keys, and then offering her own little 
handkerchief, with a tender interest, in place of that removed, *' but 
tifi moment^ I return to madame with ze physique." But when arrived 
at the well-known cupboard she raised the bottle to her own lips and 
imbibed a comfortable quantity of the stimulant ete seeking to relieve 
her mistress's wants7 doubtless vrith the laudable intent of supporting 
her own strength the better to wait upon her lady. 

*' Mademoiselle Hortensc not killed?*' she asked with national curi- 
osity AS her patient recovered after a liberal dose of cordial- 

<< No, Alphonsine, no," sighed the lady. 

<^Yet madame return without her, and madame weep like La 
N%ob6r 

'' Ah, Alphonsine ! my too sensitive heart! If my poor dear Sir 
Timothy were alive to protect me! If those blessed babes," she 
added, pointing to their respective likenesses in oil suspended in the 
apartment to be constantly in her view — '' If those blessed babes had 
lived to console the afflictions of their mother! Oh! Oscar and 
Malvina, why were you swept away by the measles in the first days 
of your existence? Alphonsine, I have had such a shock] suoh a 

blow ! I have been called to my face " 

^'Yat, my lady?" 

" Never mind. How very impertinent you French are !" 

"Interest for my lady's welfistre, to whom is all my devotion. 
Pardon me, but my countrywomen are *" 

<< I do not converse with my domestics," said Lady Timmes, sud- 
denly assuming a lofty manner. 

<' Ji|9t so ; my lady is right. Pardon !" 

" It is very cold ; put Dido on my footstool, to keep my feet warm, 
and stir up the fire. Have they sent the last number of ' The Woman 
in White V " 

"It is here." 

" Then wrap a shawl round me, and read. I should like to dose a 
bit." 

Scarcely, however, was the chapter commenced, and her ladyship 
snugly settled in the anus of Morpheus, when the faint echo of a loud 
knock on the hall-door penetrated even this retreat, and startled tile 
dreamy god from the chamber. 
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"Dear me !" ejactdated her ladyship, "who can it be? How very 
rode of people to knock so loud ! I must haye that instrument of 
torture removed ; it is quite antiquated. I think I have heard that 
Noah had knockers on the Ark. Everyone has bells now, — much 
better. I really consider it an affiront for people to storm the entrance 
to a Mend's house, as if they w^re mutineers coming to the East 
India House." 

Now amongst the persons of feshion who tolerated poor Lady 
Timmes, she, of course, was regarded as — what we hare already 
shown her to be — a very vulgar woman ; and one of her greatest 
atrocitiea happened to be the thundering knock of Orpheus, who, if 
not 80 musical as his classic namesake, at least knew how to mako 
stones reverberate to his performance. In her youth Miss Melville 
had been free from these anti-aristocratic failings, but the charms that 
won Sir Timothy Timmes — a graceful figure and a becoming silence — 
seemed to have vanished together. Words had only failed in conse- 
quence of an equal paucity of ideas, and quietude from the absence of 
opportunity to act for herself. Now she had more confidence and per- 
fect freedom, and her native vulgarity developed. She, good woman, 
knew it not, and it would have been an iU-natured as well as fruitless 
act to make her wiser. 

"Run^ Alphonsine," said she, resettling her shawl, "and tell 
Orpheus to say I am out." 

But, alaa ! the mandate came too late ; ruthless Fate had ordered it 
otherwise, and ere a timely denial could be given the steps of the 
intruder were on their way towards the drawing-room, whilst his 
card was borne triumphantly above. " Mr. Picklebury, Lincoln's 
Inn," was inscribed thereon ; and Lady Timmes accorded a wonder- 
fully pleasant smile to this by no means "sweet, pretty name;" 
but then her ladyship knew that Adam was the only man to whom 
the blessed privilege was accorded of naming all things ; else why 
should she be Nancy Timmes ? 

" Show him up, by all means ; I should have been vexed indeed 
had I sent him away." Alphonsine removed the shawl, and arranged 
a mauve and crimson Mary Queen of Scots cap, whilst the lawyer was 
on the stairs. " Good morning, sir ! [It was only just four.]» You 
are the very person I was Wishing to see." 

" Then it is most fortunate that I happened to call, I hope I see 
your ladyship well ?" 

""Thank you, no, Mr. Picklebury — ^no. My nervous system has 
been most rudely shaken to-day." 

"Nothing serious, I trust?" 

" I do not know. I cannot bear much, sir ; I am very delicate, 
though I may not look so. Dr. Chaff says a feather would be enough 
to upset me." 
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** Eeally now, madam, I should nerer have thought it. Your lady- 
Bhip appears a picture of hloom.'* 

** No one thinks it natural," was the answer. And well might she 
say so, for Nature was maligned by the liberal quantity of magenta 
visible on those puffy cheeks not less than by the flaxen ringlets and 
laboriously pencilled eyebrows — a tableau daily arranged by the skilful 
hands of Alphonsine. 

" I trust that in my short term of absence, totally unavoidable and 
highly imperative, my excellent partner has rendered you every atten- 
tion ?" 

** Hr. Sharpsett was here only a month ago, and drew up an entirely 
new will at my particular request." 

" 1 trust, in a satisfactory manner. Would you like me to run my 
eye over the document ?" 

'' Thank you, that will bo unnecessary, as I am about to request 
you to add a codicil completely reversing the disposition of my 
property." 

<< Just as you please ; I shall be most happy." 
*'Have you the nccessaiy articles with you? I should so like it 
done at once, whilst I am in the humour. Think if anything should 
happen, Mr. Ficklebury, and the money wrongfully disposed of! Ah! 
it is as great a responsibility to leave one's property in good hands 
when one goes out of the world as it is to name one's children with 
propriety when they come into it. There are many lamentable errors 
made. Tou know it, but I would not have the servants discover that 
my name was Nancy upon any account. I have all my linen marked 
with the coronet. Sir, I rely upon your honour as a gentleman to 
keep my little secret inviolate." 

'' Depend upon it, my dear lady, your secret is safe with me. I am 
a man of secrets." And the lawyer buttoned up his coat, from which 
parchment, pen, and ink had made their dehut^ and slapped his breast 
confidently. 

Certainly, that man looked as if he were made of secrets screwed 
down close together, whilst his sharp nose and shrewd eyes seemed 
accustomed to ferret them out, as if he lived upon them and had an 
insatiable appetite. 

**The parish derk knows it, and two clergymen — ^the one who 
married me, and the one who christened me ; but I rather think they 
are all dead, in which case, with the exception of yourself, my 
dear sir, and a remote and discarded branch of the family, not a 
living creature is in possession of the fact." 

*'Nor ever will be, as far as I am concerned. When a lady 
trusts me with her private affairs, madam, I never think of divulging 
them. Now, to whom do you wish to leave the bulk of your for- 
tune ? I am ready to draw up the codicil, and the sooner the better 
—eh?" 
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'^ Certainly. It is impossible to bo too soon in these mutters. I 
have been eonvinccd of that ever since poor Sir Timothy neglected 
to add the few words that would have put me in possession of as 
many additional thousands." 

" To whom shall I say ?" 

" To the National Gallery, together with the portraits of Oscar and 
Malirina, my two infant children, and the rest of the valuable collec- 
tion of paintings hanging on these walls — say the walls of my rose- 
coloured boudoir, if it is legal. Bo you not think it sounds pretty?" 

"On the said walls of the said rose-coloured boudoir," muttered the 
lawyer. " Anything else, ma*am ?" ' 

" Twenty pounds a-year to Dido, my Maltese poodle, to be entrusted 
to the care of Alphonsine ; ten pounds to Orpheus, the same to Kava- 
nagh and to Hyacinth, my page. Yes, and you may also write Ade- 
linda, the cook ; but five pounds a-piccc to buy black, is enough for 
Laura and Zelia, the housemaids, Stephania, the kitchen-girl, and 
Valdemar, the groom. That is all." 

" You have a very good heart, madam, to think of everyone." 

" It is so pretty to see their names written. I should dearly like to 
hear my will read." 

" May it be long before that is necessary !" And no doubt the 
la^vycr was sincere in this wish at least, for, judging by precedent, he 
had a prospect of drawing up half-a-dozen a-year as long as this one 
client lasted. 

" I shall be under the necessity of wishing you good-day," he said, 
when his little work was finished and duly witnessed by two of the 
domestics, '* as I have another engagement with a gentleman of the 
name of Woodward." 

"Indeed!" cried the fickle testator, fairly sui-prised out of her 
prudence. " May I inquire your business with him ?" 

"Nay, my clients' affairs are sacred — undivulgible secrets, dear 
madam, as I was just now assuring you. I have the happiness of 
vishing you good-day." And, bowing with angular politeness, the 
lawyer made his exit, leaving her ladyship's wish unsatisfied. 
(To be ftmiintttdj 
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THE FBEAK WITH THE LOOAH STONE. 




JAJS the reader ever reached the south-west coast of Corn- 
wall ? Did he avail himself of the '* West of England 
Excursions" which the glorious weather of last summer 
bro"ght forth in such welcome numbers, giving access to 

beautiful bits of sccneiy which would not otherwise have 

torau within the pecuniary means of evcry-day folk ? If not, let him 
wend his way in the summer of this same good year 1866, and go 
thither : he will have sometliing to think of for the rest of his life. 
Among the multitude of things to see is the far-fomed Logan, or 
LoggaUi Stone. This name is given in Cornwall to huge blocks of 
granite which are so curiously poised on one point or one edge that 
we can rock tkem to and fro. It is Nature's work — " nobody ^d it :" 
the stones got into that state and that position through natural causes, 
owing, as is believed, to the crumbling away of the sti-ata in the lower 
j)art of the stone. The word Logan means " rocking," in the Cornish 
dialect ; and although the country people are not without some legends 
of j)ixic8 and faiiy sprites having brought the huge blocks into their 
curious position, they are generally content to assign natural causes to 
the phenomenon. 

The Logan Stone — the Logan Stone oar excellence— \a situated on 
the coast, ten or twelve miles westwara of Penzance. After a long 
railway ride, and a good night's rest at an inn, you ought to be able to 
take this walk on a nice fresh moining ; there is plenty to reward you 
on the way. After scrambling over a few stone fences— (for stone is 
as plentiful in Cornwall as briek is in Middlesex) — ^you come to a 
jutting promontory of granite, sixty or seventy feet above the level of 
the sea. The Logan is perched on this promontory in a way that 
never fails to strike an observer with wonder. Like the flies in amber 
that Pope speaks about, he is puzzled to think how the deuce it could 
get there. The block is about seventeen feet long, and thirty-two feet 
in circumference round the central portion. The bottom is slightly 
convex, and the centre of gravity is so exactly over the middle of thLs 
convexity, that a steady push with the shoulder suffices to set the 
whole vast mass rocking. The old Cornish writer, Borlase, said : — 
** It is morally impossible that any lever, or, indeed, any force, how- 
ever applied in a mechanical way, could remove the Logan Stone from 
its present position." He was wrong in this, as we shall presently 
see, lor mischief sometimes takes a world of trouble to make itself 
manifest ; but it was a very reasonable supposition, nevertheless, and 
most pci-sons would agree with Borlase. There it stands, as if boldly 
to challenge the Athiutie ; and few persons visit that part of Cornwall 
without trying to rock the Logan Stone. 

11" the Coruifh people could have caught him — Aiw, the mischief- 
maker — they would have thrashed him till his bones acbed. Natural 
tuiio-ilicb arc in some ^ense common property in our counties, espe- 
^^ially in the eyes of sight-seers, guides, hotel -keepers, car-drivers, and 
^'ho'^c who live by or tlu'ough tourists. In this sense Cornwall i? 
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proud of her Logan Stone, and thoroughly resents any attempt to 
injure it. 

The fircak was an ugly one, certainly. Whether incited to bravado 
by the assertion of Berlase, or wishing for some active exertion to 
relieve the monotony of ship life, or moved merely by a whimsiciil 
folly, a naval officer resolved in 1824 to upset Borlase's assertion about 
the Logan stone by upsetting the stone itself. This officer, Lieu- 
tuiant Goldsmith, a nephew of Oliver Goldsmith (honest Oliver 
would have disowned him for his foolishness), commanded the revenue 
cutter " Nimble" on the Cornish coast at that time. On the 8th of 
April in tho above-named year he hmded with fourteeu of his crew, 
provided with hand-spikes and a kind of hand-screw, called by sailors 
a Jack-in-the-box. "With an energy worthy of a better cjiuse, he bvt 
his men to work until he had overturned the huge mass from its 
position and hurled it down to the beach below. Whether he felt 
satisiied with his work when he got back to the cutter is vciy 
doubtful ; possibly, he and his men felt this to be a shabby achievement 
for British seamen. 

The matter was not allowed to rest here. Two Cornish men hud 
watched the mischief from a' neighbouring point; they were not 
strong enough to prevent it, but they disseminated the unwelcome 
news very speedily. Cornwall was aroused to indignation ; to insult 
the Logan stone was to insult her. Men of science, antiquaiiuiij., 
country people, innkeepers, touiists, guides, all protested. The 
occurrence was made known to the Admiralty, and the lieutenant 
was made to feel the folly of what he had done. Ho was oi-dered to 
set up the Logan stone a^ain on pain of losing liis commission ! "We 
know that " all the King's horses and all the King's men" failed to 
f^et up Humpty Bumpty after he had his great fall, and most persons 
thouglit that Lieutenant Goldsmith would equally fail to set up his 
Humpty Dumpty again. However, he set to work, resolving to keep 
his commission, and to show that he had some ingenuity and skill in 
him. It was a hard penalty on an officer of slender means, but as 
he had brought it on himself nobody pitied liim. He was allowed tho 
use of any tackle he might want from Plymouth Dockyard, but he 
must find his own plans and pay for the labour. Having obtained 
aid and formed his plan, he caused strong beams to be placed round 
the Logan*, chains to be coiled round it, pulleys to be rigged, and 
capstans to be manned. Fortunately, the block had fallen on another 
rock, which prevented its descent to the sea. After a week's hard 
labour on the part of all concerned, the ponderous stone was raised into 
its former place. Not exactly raised, however, as before, seeing that 
the centre of gravity underwent some displacement. The writer of a 
" Londoner's Walk to the Land's End," about a dozen years ago, states 
that he could not move the Logan stone at all. The writer of the 
present aiiicle cei-tainly has moved it— only a little, it is true — ^but 
Jrtill something ; his shoulders bore testimony to the fact. There is a 
pirticular part of one side of the block to which the force must be 
applied. 

Afay thtt Logan livo a thousand years without any further mit- 
thicvous overturning ! 
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BOOKS WORTH SEASINO. 



AT this season the bright colours and piincipal illustrations of the 
books for Christmas presents first catch the eye, and claim precedence 
in our notice. The gayest of all bindings is to be seen in^ 

Our Childrfin'* Pets (Partridge). A robin in full song, set off 
with green leaves and a blue sky, and enclosed in a gilt frame, adorns 
the cover. The inside, too, abounds in pretty ilhistratiims, but not 
coloured. The letterpress is simple reading for children. 

The Arabiitn Nights JEnter tain men ts (Warne) used to be the moat 
popular of children's books. In this new edition all objectionable 
incidents and expressions axe removed, and the text is supplied with 
a sprinkling of useful notes, chieify explanatory of Eastern customs. 
Some well-drawn woodcuts complete its uttraetions. 

The Ishnd of the Eainhow (Koutlodge) is a graceful fairy tale, 
with a twinkling of humour in it. 

True Takt in Short Wordt and Large Type (Oriffith and Farrai) 
are all about birds and beasts. They are adorned with eight cxquiBite 
illustrations, 

Tlie ButterfijfB Gospel (Jackson, Wslford, and Hodder) is a very 
pretty book to look at, and embodies the old familiar allegor}^ 

Little Ihxee (.Bell and Daldy) is by Mrs. Bcecher Stowe, a scries 
of essays on the inaigoifieant little habits whioh filkar domestic hap^ 
piness. These are the little foxes that spoil the vines. 

Charity HeUtone (Secley, Jtickson, and Halliday) is a religious 
story likely to please girls, by Mi-s. Carey Bix>Gk. School life is weil 
depicted in it. 

'The Fairy Tales of Science (Giiffith and Farran) is a &ir attempt 
to tell some of the retd wonders of science in an easy and attractive 
way. One of the chapters is ** The Life of an Atom." ^It records 
the various combinations in which an atom of carbon has found itself 
since its fiist creation. There are sixteen charming illustrations to 
the book, by C. H. Bennett. 



CHESS. 

We purpose giving a series of Chebs problems and games, and it 
was our intention to have begun with the present number, but we are 
compelled by want of space to postpone our good intention until 
February 
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NEEDLEWORK. 



IT bu been 8 remark with ns that many of the patlerus given with 
periodical DubHcations are certainly original, but otherwise undesirable or 
nnserYiceable ; whilst, on the contrary, others are too elaborate for ordinary 
capacity and industry, and are suitable only for the amusement of the few 
laoiest, the greater portion of whose time is devoted to manufacturing with 
the needle, like Penelopean disciples of the late Miss Linwood, beautiful 
works of art and patience. 

IN commencing a series of work patterns, we may as well annonnce to onr 
readert that it is not so much our aim to publish startling novelties, often 
tasteless if not pnrposeless, as to offer to the acceptance of the fair and 
industrious portion of our friends useful and easy designs ; and these to be 
so familiarly described as to render them clear to the simplest mind. Should 
any difficulty in carrying out our instructions arise, we invite questions on 
the subject, and shall bo most happy on all occasions to reply to them. 

Black Lacb Border for Berun Work. 



The subject of our illudtration is a pattern resembling black lace, which 
has been %^y popular in Paris as an edging to all kinds of Berlin work. 
The pattern is executed in black wool, with Walker's tapestry needles No. 
22 ; the groundwork of the lace being worked in cross-stitch, with rather 
fine black sewing silk. A pair of knitting needles. Walker's 21, and a 
tapestry needle, No. 23, wilt be required, as the black lace groundwork is 
done over a knitting needle to give it a lighter appearance. After the first 
one or two cross sticnes are taken, in and out, over the needle, no difficulty 
will be fonnd in keeping it in its place and working the silk over it in a 
row. The first row completed, the second needle must be adjusted. When 
the second row is finished', the first needle is drawn out and placed beneath 
it, and so on till the lace is grounded. Two or three rows in Berlin wools, 
of three or more colours graduated, are then worked bevond the lace ; and this 
outer edge is either similar to the centre groundwork of the pattern, or a 
good oontrastln oolonr. The lace itself is transparent, and shows the can- 
vass partially. The effect is very pretty round a group of flowers or any 
other device. The comer only is given in our cut, but, of course, the sides 
can be worked dpwn the canvas to suit any desired size. 
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A Purm: in Red Velvet, Watered Silk or Fatin. 



This design is exceedingly easily and quickly made. The materials mus 
first be cut according to our illustration, aud the gilt stiirs stitched down 
upon it. Or in preference to the stars, any other of the many metal orna- 
ments now manufactured. The back and front are to be stitched together 
twice and lined with silk. The edge is afterwards sewn over in buttonhole 
stitch with knitting silk, but the stitches arc to be made a little way apart 
at regular intervals. Next, through the edge of this row of buttontiole 
stitches make a series of crochet loops all round, as seen in the illustration. 
i\ttach a silk cord at each side of the top, and two tassels. At the bottom 
of the purse three tassels may be placed if desired, one in the centre and 
one at each side. Cut larger, this makes a pretty bag. 
. For the stitching, asforallplain works, the new patent *'ridge-edged*' are ths 
best needles, they go so easily through the work. Should any of our reader, 
experience difficulty in procuring these or any other of the needles we nam^ 
we may as well toll them that such can always be procured by writing to 
Mr. Walker, 47, Gresham-street, London. E.C. 

Crocbet Edging for Toilkt Covers, A nti- Macassars, &c. 

Use Evans' boxrs head cotton No. 10, Walker's Penelope needle No. 7. 

Makell chain, I tr. in the sixth loop, L ch , miss 1, 1 tr. ; 1 oh., miss 
1 , one tr. 

2nd Row : 4 ch., 1 tr. into the first space ; 1 oh., I tr. into second space ; 
I ch., 1 tr. with third space; 8 ch., unite it into a little loop by one plain 
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on the first stitch of the 8 c. h., and work back wards into it, 1 ch., 1 d. c. 
11 -ir., 1 d. c. This completes a hanging flower. Then 4 cb., 1 tr. in fiut 
space, 1 ch., 1 ir. in second space, 1 cb., 1 tr. in last space, 
3rd : Same as second. 

Shell Ex>oiNa. 
A rtry Stroti^ Narfow Trimming Jor Undei'dotlung Worked the Kurroic Way, 
Use Evans' boar'g head cotton No. 10, Walker's Penelope crotchet 
needle. No. 5. 

lat : 4 ch. Turn, commence on 2nd loop. 3 d. c. 

2nd: Turn. 7 ch. One d.c. into tb« 1st d, c. at tho extreme point of 
last row. 

3rd ; TufP. 1 ch., 10 (r. into loop of 7 < b. 

4th : 1 ^h., 3 d. c, over the tr. <#f laj^t row, ccmmencing on the !2n(l 
stitch. Work the d. c. throngh botb the upper loops. 

5th : Turn. 1 ch., 4 d.c. over the 3 d. c. of last row. Repeat from tho 
second row. 



LA KOBE. 



IN commencing a scries of articles on fashion, we intend to confine our 
dMcrlptions to Articles for the toilette, as thej are generally accepted, and to 
give details of such styles an can be worn without any danger of the fair 
wearer appearing <mtre or conspicuouf<, or otherwise infringing on tho 
etiquette en a lady-like toilette. Many of the articles that we name must 
necessarily bo of a more costly description than others — many styles exceed 
those with which they arc compared in elegance and effect. It is for onr 
perusers themselves to judge amongst such a catalogue which i 4 most con- 
sistent respectively with combined means, position, and personal attractions, 
for no " fashion " can be more open to censure than that which attempts an 
appearance beyond the warranty of circiuostances, or more vulgar than 
ostentatious and tasteless assortments of gaudy colours. Also many mistakes 
arc mad3 by the adaptation of the habiliments of a fat woman to ont^ of 
Fharoah's lean kine, or the binding tlio charms of a " pocket Venus " i 
the flowing proportions of ft Helen. 

Winter, with wintry cold, has hardly yet set in upon us. A long summer 
of unprecedented warmth encroached so completely on months generally 
antumnal, that autumnal fashions and autumnal goods were held baclc 
together. Materials for winter have been slow in maKing their appearance, 
and there are not many novelties amongst 'them. The skirts of morning 
and walking dresses are very generally made plain, but satin-stitch hand 
embroidery is in great favour upon coods of all kinds. The woollen reps, 
or poplinettes, and the handsome walking and dinner robes in m'os grain are 
thus embroidered. Under skirts of flannel are similarly edgea, the scarlet 
with black and white, and the white with colours. Stripes are still in 
favour, especially in those totally different materials, linsey wolseys and 
moire antique. Corsages are all rounded at the waist, and for morning 
toilettes cut high in the throat, with coat sleeves, enanlettcs, loose cutis and 
white underslceves ; but a few are made tight at tne wrist, mth a lace or 
linen wristband. 

A prcttv style for a walking silk is to cut out the hem of the skirt like 
leaves, and trim bodice, &c., in a similar way. More elaborate robes are 
ornamented with medallions round the skirt above the hem, or with sash 
end trimmings, or with lobings up the back and front breadths, continued 
on the bodice. For demi-toildtes nothing is more fashionable than white 
Garibaldis of lace or muslin, or of lace or ribbon. These are worn with 
basqued bodices cut like corsets, or ornamental braces. Fiohons, capes 
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uuJ cullais uCull kiiidb arc albu very luucli wum. Tlio^e lliat are bliapcct 
liko tho piece cut out of a square bodice, triuiincd rouud with lace and 
worn over a high corsage, are pretty and more appi-opriato for winter 
weather than a style which exposes the chest to draughts of cold air no 
leaving or entering an apartment. In mantles there is but little variety 
beyond the introduction of the Anna Boloyn or Faust sleeve, a large open 
sleeve pointed or square ; but these are not yet general. Great changes are 
to be seen in bonnets ; amongst othera, the Marie Antoinette er Gipsey hat 
having made its appearance in velvet. There prevails amongst head-gear, as 
well as in every other article of the toilette, a perfect republicanism with regard 
to taste, and perhaps at no era was such a variety of style open to acceptance 
as " fashionaok.*' The ladies of the present day are no longer compelled, 
short and tall, fat and lean, from seventeen to seventy, to attire themselves in 
a uniform chosen by some beauty, perhaps of exalted station, or assumed tohide 
the personal defect of a great person ; there is no longer any excuse for wearing 
ill-cnosen articles. To return to bonnets, however, there is a decided ten- 
dency to abolish lung ears, and to resume a small shape. Those mostly 
worn now are perched on the top of the head, the cap not high on the fore- 
head, and tho chignon revealing all its beauty, natural or artificial; below 
the cnrtain. Muffs are rather larger than formerly - at least, the extremely 
small ones are not worn, and in Paris the immense old-fashioned ones 
are already in use. Grey astrakan, and the same material in black, 
are the most fashionable fur.4. Golarettes arc worn, but the small very 
narrow boa is newer. Gloves— especially for festive occasions, if we follow 
the extreme of fashion — are made with six buttons, and are approaching 
very near the elbow. In lingerie there is an attempt in favour of large 
collars, bnt it is not expected to be permanent, because too showy. A few 
are made liko thoFe nsra in the reign of Charles II., with large points in 
front. Small collars are made about four inches deep ; and ruffs, whether 
worn over or under the sleeves, are similar — and straight, not pointed. 
Other narrower collars have points in front measuring about four incues, the 
band at the back being about a quarter of that width. Nothing is so 
fashionable as the Cluny lace with which even petticoats, for evcing wear, are 
trimmed. 

In bijouterie fret%vork silver ornaments are at present the rage, and a 
rather heavy kind of filagree work. Dress ornaments, clasps, earrings, ne<:k- 
laces, and tiarraa, are all manufactured in this style. Boots of the Polish 
make— that is, high on the leg, and buttoned — aro more general. Konc 
are worn without military heels. Tho astmkan fur has become so popular, 
that it is used even to trim carriage-boota and house-shoes, many of the 
latter cut in veltet a la Fenelon, with very large buckles. 

Neck ribbons worn under the collar, and tied in front, are to be re- 
introduced this winter. For evening toilette, bands of inch-wide velvet, 
with violets, pompadour roses, and other flowers sewn on close together 
round the throat, the velvet tied in a bunch behind with very long 
ends, are very pretty. 

There is no great change in coiffures. Curls are extremely fashionable. 
Crops are worn, and also chignons dressed rather high, and we may add that 
false hair, in Paris especially, has become tho rule — not the exception. We 
trust that in this respect it will be long before the French mode is heartily 
accepted in England. It is needless to mention the long veils ; short onc-s 
have been disposed of many months. 

Fans fob pAiNriNa.— It is worth younj^ ladies' while to know that the 
enterprising perfumer, Mr. Rimmell, has imported a number of large fans 
in plain white wood, for the purpose of affording fair hands an opportunity 
of painting their own designs, and thus adding double value to a present. 
Those unacquainted with drawing may ornament such articles ^ith del- 
cf^lcomaia^ transfer. 
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^iSlfCTTON OF MONDAY. BY TilE HE-ARTISTE tO THE 
RAG AND FAMISH. 



Much has been said and written of late upon domestic difficiiltieR, the 
icarcUy of good servants, especially cooks, and the necessity of all ladies 
of moderate incomes learning the art and mystery of plain cooking ; but, 
90 far as the present writer is aware, no one has, as yet, set about informing 
the uninstructed wf*at it is to learn cooking, and how they should apply 
themselves to the study. The Family Friend hopes, therefore, that a little 
discourse on the subject may not be unwelcome, especially if it tend to 
sho«r that the art in question is much easier of acquirement than is 
generally supposed.. 

The Tery first thing to note is that not everybody knows how to use their 
cookery book. The writer is afraid that nine young mistresses ont of ten 
think that if they look over the recipe they want, and go through it with 
their cook, it is the book's fault or the cook's if the dish be not a success, 
whereas in all good cookery books — Miss Acton's par excellence — the 
recipes are carefully classed, and the preliminary chapter to each division 
of the book is of as much importance as all the particular recipes in th? 
division taken together. The principles on which each operation is per- 
formed, whether of roasting, boiling, stewing, or hashing, are what the 
mistress — or rather every young lady before she becomes the mistresa of a 
household — should endeavour to learn, and she will find that an infinite 
variety of dishes are at her command when she shall have once thoroughly 
learned some half dozen rules, all of them easy to understand and to 
remember. There is also to be learned in her preliminary studies the 
management of the various provisions in common use. 

As, then, the Family Friend hopes to visit many a home in which com- 
fort depends much on good economy, and where the professed cook's services 
are nnattainable, the first little chapter presented shall, without apology, 
be on 

The Econamy of a Leg or Uioxilder of Mutton. — It is presumed that the 
Family Friend is addressing those who care nothing for appearances, and 
everything for making the moit of the joint. As soon, then, as the meat 
i» delivered by the man in the blue apron, cut off not merely the shank, but 
the joint of bone next to the shank, with its little round piece of meat 
attached. This should be put on at once in a steivpan or saucepan, to make 
broth or stock ; while in cool weather the joint itself may perhaps be im- 
proved by hanging three or four days. Here come in three rules : 1. Meat 
for making broth cannot be too fresh ; 2. Meat for roasting should be hung 
till tender, since ihat mode of cooking will never reduce tough meat to 
tenderness (an excellent gift in juvenile spinsters and elderly sheep !) ; 3. If 
meat must be di-essed, although quite fresh, it may be boiled — tnat is, not 
really boiled, but only simmered, till perfectly tender. Note well, the blue 
boy should always be asked, on delivering meat, " When was this killed ?" 
and the joint be dealt with accordingly. 

To proceed with the economy of the joint in question. The main 

portion will, of course, be roasted or boiled, as may be preferred, and in 

carving this and every joint it should always be endeavoured not to put 

on the plates anj tough parts that are likely to be left uneaten ; those 

tough parts have their own good use. Having been carefully avoided for 

helfM in the first carving, and cut out and put aside in preparing hash or 

mince, these cautions to mastication, including brown and skinny outsider, 

add wonderfnlly to the wealth of the stock-pot. 

^0^ be it noted that this ** economy of a leg of mutton^' applies equally 
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to every other joint, with the addition that from joints which have too 
much fat (such as loin of mutton, beef, pork, ot veal) the surplus fat should 
be removed and chopped up while quite fresh, dredging in flour at the same 
tiino, and carefully picking out every meaty, or pink, or skinny morsel, tho 
morsels aforesaid being good for the omnivorous stock- pot, always at hand. 

To recapitulate in brief : — The good parts only — by which is meant such 
partii iui will be eaten — ^arc for helping round at the first cilt. 

All superfluous fat in equivalent to suet. All bones and coarse parts, 
gristle, skin and scrape, are for the stock -pot. 

The cookery books will tell how to roast, and how to manage a stock-pot, 
and souie of them tell how to boil, or rather how not to boil, but they do 
not i(A\ clearly and so as to ensure success, how to make /<a^7i, and the writer 
b«-li<;vcs that more uncomfortable dinners are owing to ignorance of this 
simple dish (hashed mutton or beef) than to any other single tailure in 
kitchen management. 

There is a strong opinion in the minds of many people that all twice- 
cooked meats aro unwiioloRomo ; and so they avoid, if they can, all hashes, 
unnoefl, and such like. And well they may if tho hash be twice cooked^ 
but the very first rule for hash and for minced and aU made dishes of fish, 
floflh, or fowl, is that they must not be twice cooked. The once-cooking 
mode of making hash is as follows ; — Cut the meat from the cooked joint 
in rather thin slices, as nice as its condition will allow; not avoiding a 
due proportion of fat, if tho family party eat fat, foi by this receipt the fat 
on the meat will not grease the gravy. Be sure to cut off into a separate 
plate all gristly and skinny parts, and put them into the over-open stock- 
pot, according to the rule already given. 

Then set about the gravy according to the resources at hand. Perhaps 
the joint was roasted, in which cose there must be some rich gravy under 
the drippings somewhere in a basin. Perhaps there is only some liquor in 
which meat has been plainly boiled. Perhaps there is nothing at all I 

If there is roast meat gravy, about three tablespoonfuls made up with 
water to half a pint will be a good foundation to begin upon. If there ift 
only liquor, the foundation must bo simply as much as is required of that. 
If there is nothing at all, it is to be hoped that there is at least a little 
sweet dripping, or fat off broth, in the larder, for if not " F. F.*' cannot 
concoct a good gravy out of nothing. But this may be done. Put on a 
small frying-pan, with as much dripping, or other fat, as being melted shall 
very well cover the bottom of the pan. When the fat boUsj flour well all 
the scraps in tho plate foi the stock -pot (these scraps will be just as good for 
the soup, even after they have been fried in the boiling fat, and then put into 
the stock-pot), also some sliced onions, if there be any at hand, much or 
little, according to the family taste. Fry the scraps and tho ouions, and, 
when all are nicely frizsslcd, fish them all out into a plate, pour off the fat 
into a basin, not draining the frying-pan very dry, and then pour about half 
a pint of hot water into the frying pan, shake it well round, and, in fact, 
rinse the frying-pan well with the water, using a spoon to help the proceas. 
I^his will serve as a very tolerable foundation for a gravy. 

Having achieved the half-pint of suitable something, put it in a saucepan 
over the fire, while that whicn is called thickening is prepared, which must 
be done as follows : — Put into a cup about two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
or liquor, and rub <|uite smoothly down into it a good heaped teaspoonful 
of flour ; then stir m any sauce-flavouring that is liked — a dessertspoonful 
of ketchup, and a teaspoonful of Reading, or a half teaspoonfnl of Worcester 
sauce (if the latter, shake the bottle well). The contents of the thickening- 
cup being smoothly mixed, the gravy on the fire is by this time probably 
almost boiling ; now watch the stewpan, cup in hand, and the moment the 
gravy bo^s, pour in the thickening, stirring quickly, and continuing to stir 
for a minute or two. If decidedly brown gravy bo liked, burn a little moiat 
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sug4J in au iron ppoon and stir it in. Now the stewpan mubt be placed — 
not merely off the hoitcst part of the tire, but 071 the hob, and nhen the 
gravy has quite ceaijcd to bubble — or squeak — and not before, the meat, 
whether it be iu slices or minocd, muht be put in, and the cover shut closi 
down. And thcrc» on the hob, the hash must stand, simply soaking till it 
U time to dish up; and if the meat should have come off a joint not quito 
lender, it will be all the better if it .stand a good half-hour, otherwise ten 
minutes will do. Serve withbippcts of toast, and nend in any pieklefl that 
may be liked. If the meat be beef (in Paris it would be horse-bee a little 
seated lionse-radish is a good seasoning. 

Xoir let the young housekeeper elect observe that the principles on which 
this dish proceeds are — Ist. The gravy must boil, or it will not take the 
thickening; 2nd, that the meat mu^t not boil. Further be it noted, that 
these two rides apply to every sort of made dish done in gravy, whether 
white or brown, such as stewed tisli, soles or eels, or the like (this is nothing 
lut to make a gravy a.s above described, using suitable ffavourings, an<l 
putting in the tish at lost, just as is directed for meat), frirnsseed fowl or 
wbhit, stewed cutlets, and even with cnrry, harries, or Irish stciw the finishing 
prt of the process is much the same. The meat must never be twice 
i^ked. 

One more observation, and the present article shall be concluded. Puch n 
misfortune will occasionally turn up as a joint sent to table uneatable, 
tough, and undone, for we sometimes have a practical exemplification that 

Heaven gives us good meat, 
But Old Harry sends the cooks. 

What is to be done ? Meat may not indeed be twice cooked, but the cooking 
process, \i incomplete the fii-st time, may bo taken vp and coniimied. Set 
the joint on next day at 9 o'clock in the morning, if for 1 o'clock dinner, 
in a' pot that will both hold it, and just enough water or liquor to cover it ; 
there let it simmer, very gently — only just a bead upon the surface — a 
hubble rising to the brim — till the delightful hour of dinner. Then the 
meat will be found— if of good quality — like the Douglas of the ballad, 
tender and tnie, soft as silk, and juicy as a peach that melts in your mouth 
in Septembe*-. 



*' Man is more fvleawd to see a well-cooked dinner on his tabic than to hear his wife read 
C;refk.—s.vjirKi, Jonxso.x. 

Johnson was right. T don't agree to all 

The solemn dogmas of the rough old stager ; 
But very much approve what one may call 

The minor morals of the ^'Ursa Major." 

Johnson was rigbt« Although eomo men adore 

AVifidom in woman, and with learning cram her, 
There isn't one in ten but thinks far more 

Of his own grub than of his spouse's grammar. 
I know it is the grcaUst shame in life ; 

But who amon:^ them Tsuve, perhaps, myself), 
Returning hungry home, but af>ks his wife 

What beef— not books — she has upon her shelf? 

Though Greek and Latin be the lady's boast, 

They're little valued by her loving mate ; 
The kmd of tongue that husbands relish most 

Is modern, boiled, and served upon a plate. 

Or if, as food ambition mav command, 
Some home-made verte tbe happy matron show him, 

Whit mortal spouse but from her dainty hand 
WouM sooner sec a pudding than a poem ? 
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Youug lady -deep ia love wilh Tom or Harry—" 

'Tis Bod to tell you such a talc as this ; 
But here's tho mordi of it : don*t yc marry ; 

Or, mariying, take your lover as he is-^ 

A very man, with somflthing of the brute 

(Unless he prove a sentimental noddy), 
With pnssions stroog, and appetite to hoot— 

A thirsty soul within a hungry body ! 

A very man — not one of nature's clods — 
With human feeling whether saint or unner ; 

Endowed, perhaps, with genius from the gods, 
But apt to take his temper from his dinner. 

JoH!* O Saxe. 



EYEHTS OF THE MONTH. 




jHE leading event of the closing year has been the death of 
Leopold, King of the Belgians. Ho expired at his pidaee 
of Laeoken, near Bmsseb, on Sunday, December lOth, 
six days before completing his 75th year. He began life 
at St. Petersburg in 1808, when the Grand Duke Con* 
stantinc married his sister Ulrica, and he liimself ifas 
appointed a General of Russian cavalry as aide-de-camp to his brother- 
in-law. 

Six years later he visited England in the Grand Duk«'s suite, and 
attracted the favour of our princess Charlotte, who married him in 
1816. Her death the following year led to Prince Leopold li™g in 
retirement from 1817 till 1829. Between 1824 and 1828 the attention 
of Europe was in a great measure centred in the struggle far independ- 
en re then raging in Greece. At length it seemed good to tho Five 
Powers to use their best energies to put an end to the conflict by 
taking the Greek nation under their protection. The Powers were to 
find money, and to have the veto upon the person nominated as the 
future King. In the autumn of 1829, the crown of the new kingdom 
was offered to Prince Leopold, it having been previously offered to 
Prince John of Saxony, who had declined it. Prince Leopold accepted 
it. On the 20th November, 1829, the King elect had a communica- 
tion with Charles X., then King of France?, in which he solicited his 
support in certain initiatory matters, whicli were to pave the Prince's 
way to liis future throne. In Febntary the Prince wrote to Jjord 
Aberdeen, insisting that either the island of Candia should be included 
in the new kingdom, or that her intcgi-ity against outrages on the part 
of the Porte should be secured. The reply of Lord Aberdeen informed 
the Prince that the Protecting Powers left no option on the part of tlie 
King elect to dispute the protocols which called him to the throne, or 
before he ascended the throne to interfere in questions of boundary or 
of territory. Prince Leopold, on February 3rd, 1830, replied that if 
** he was to govern Greece he could not enter upon his functions with 
an uneondHional surrender to the dictates of the Protecting Powers." 
Nevertheless, on February 28th, 1880, Leopold wrote to Capo d'Istrias, 
the Greek Dictator, announcing his acceptance of the crown, and the 
efforts he was making to obtain from the Allied Powers as many advan- 
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tages as were possible for the new kingdom. But the answer of Capo 
d'lstrias, coupled with the difficulties dreadj mcntionedi wore enough 
to dismay any man. Capo d'Istrias, in a Greek and thoroughly 
s3^ophantic note, assured the Prince of his high consideration. Ho 
then proceeded in the softest language to tell Mm (always with high 
esteem and respect), that the Greeks were, as a people, much displeased 
at the way in which the Protecting Powers disposed of their internal 
affairs. In the first place, it had. grieved them that the choice of the 
Sovereign had not been submitted to the representatives of the Greek 
people. Secondly, certain rights of the Greek people which had not 
been mentioned at the conference ought to be reserved. Thirdly, the 
new King nni^ embrace the Greek persuasion. Fourthly, the boundaries 
fixed by the conference should be readjusted. Prince Leopold declined 
the terms. 

Now our motive for recalling to our readers' remembrance all this 
familiar bit of Greek history, is to introduce a statement which was 
made to us years ago at St. Petersburg, by a high functionary in the 
household of the then Emperor. He said that King Lc<^old made 
no secret, to those whom be honoured with his intimacy, of the im- 
pression strongly stamped upon his o\vn mind, that he hud missed his 
destiny in redftising the throne of Greece. He believed that by the 
judicious exercise of his influence in the councils of the Czar, the 
dominions of '' the sick man " would in due time have been an- 
nexed to the little kingdom of the former subjects of the Porte. And 
with the fairest and most fertile portion of Em-ope added to his Greek 
dominions, he would have become one of the great potentates, and his 
subjects on© of the great peoples, of the earth. 

It is well known that Ticopold did not take much pride in being 
King of the Belgians. When the Pronch Revolution of 1848 inflamed 
the passions of "the fierce democratic" in every nation, an attempt 
was made at Brussels to expel the King. Leopold called around him 
the first men of each section in the Chambers, and, having reminded 
them of the circumstances under which he ascended the throne, of the 
difficulties through which the kingdom had passed, and of the material 
prosperity which it had attained, he solemnly assured them that if the 
country really depired a republican form of government he would oppose 
no bar. He was most willing to lay down the crown. He would be 
quite as well content to retire to his seat at Claremont as to remain in 
the more exalted station he filled among them. 

This was a more dignified course than that escape of Mr. Smith, 
and averted the threatened catastrophe. 

The good old King's body was buried in pcacp on Saturday, the 16th 
December, being his Majesty's 75th biithday ! May his successor 
govern as wisely as his father. 



Take it all in all, the projected marriage between Princess Helena, 
the third daughter of Queen Victoria, and Prince Christian of Augus- 
tcnburg, is one of the most remarkable lloyal marriages of modern 
times. The Prince is some fifteen ^ems older than the lady ; he is not 
immediately connected with any reigning house ; he is so poor that he 
would not be considered a suitable match for the daughter of a -duke ; 
his eldest brother has just been signally defeate<l in an attempt to get 
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the Dukedom of SchleBwig-Holstein ; and altogether, looking at it from 
a business point of view, it seems a most ineligible match. The Prince 
has, indeed, two recommendations. He is of unmixed German blood, 
and it seems to be the settled policy of Queen Victoria that none of her 
children, except the Prince of Wales, shall marry any Prince or 
Princess who is not entirely German by birth, education, and sentiment. 
Then the Prince, having nothing to do abroad, will be able to settle in 
England, and devote his time to couHly duties. By this means his 
poverty will be turned into riches. The faithful Commons will vote 
the Princess Helena a handsome dower, and there are many nice posts 
in the army that will yield the Prince a pretty addition to his income. 



FAKILT PASTIME. 

1. 
Amputation. 
If you cut off my head, I have half a head left ! 
And I'm naught but a tail, if of tail bereft I ! 



EuacKA. 



2. 

Transpositions. 
My whole delights you well, if I 
Correct am in my etiology ; 
Curtail me twice, and I apply 
To an excuse, or an apology ; 
Behead my whoh, and without doubt 
A contract, bond, or an agreement's shown ; 
Behead again, you'll find me out 
With case ; say reader, am I to you known ? 

EUBEKA. 

8. 
If a sweet little name is joined to a pan, 
You will find it delicious. Solve this if you can. 

EuaskA. 
4. 
Entire, Fm Irish you will own ; 

Curtail, the whole world claims mo ; 
Behead, transpose, correctly done. 

An English title names me ; 
Curtail again, I'm Spanish now, 

As Italian some greet me ; 
Transpose my whole, a letter change. 
Ana England, Ireland, Scotland rang?. 
Or Wales, throughout you'll meet me. 



5. 
My fiwt is very wrong. 
My Becoud all men long 
To shirk (by folly blinded*), 
My whole is full of rules 
Well known in modern schools, 
But vastly little minded. 

'' Au iKnorant impaUcncc of taxation.** 



EUKKKA. 
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ENIGMAS, Ac. 
1. 
I am a word of eight lettera. My 1, 2, id (in souud) a cloth meatiure ; my 
4, 2, 6, 7, 3, 8, moves round a san ; my 5, 3, 6, 8, in pleasant in winter ; my 
2, 3, 6, 7, 10 the TCTerae of oorpnlenoe ; and my whole cannot travel without 
a trunk. Hxaouid an o Roddick. 

2. 
lis there a 2, o, 6, 7, 8) who doots nut love, 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 

When the shadows creep around my 7, 5, 4, 4, 
And the silvery moon ndos like a queen in blale ? 

Lizzie M'Ivob. 
3. 
Away to the woods this sunshiny morning 
To seek for my 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

While the dewn 1, 2, 6, the sweet flow'itts adoruiug, 
And the 1, 2, 9, 3, of tho sun do shine. 
O'er the hill-side we'll wander to the streamlet's edge, 
Till my 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, C, 7, 8. 9. 
Clustering in bunches beneath the hedge 
We find, most temptingly luscious and fine. 

Alice M. 
Historical Picture. 
A thiiooe was contested for by two persons, both of roval blood, when one 
of them was chosen by popular consent ; he immediately attacked the 
cvistle of his rival. His soldiers were stationed around the castle, when 
suddenly the drawbridge was pulled up, and the duchess accompanied by 
her ladies made their way to nis (the king^s) tent. They fiill before him 
and beseech Tiim to allow them to bring forth their greatest treasures and 
to be conveyed with them to a place of safety. 

He gives them permission, and expects to soo them come foith loaded 
with their jewels and trinkets; but what is his surprise and astonishment 
a'Jwell as pleasure, to see them come staggering forth beneath the weights 
of their husbands. 

An immediate accommodation took place, and the parties lived ever 
afterwards in peace and harmony. 

Required the name of the king and that of the castle, together with the 
family name of the duke. Ivt Gre£n. 



OUR COITWCIL; 

Or, notes and QUERIES, MISCELLAXEOTTS CONTRIBUTIONS, &c. 

The North Pole. — As there is much talk now about another Arctic 
Expedition, can any of your correspondents tell which Arctic explorer made 
the Dearest approach to the North Pole ; Parry, who .advanced bj way of 
Spitzbergen, or Kane, who proceeded up Baffin's Bay ?— Robert Sceley. 

GiBiHCT Ministers. — Is there any book that contains "in a nutsbeir* a 
list of all the Prime Ministere and Cabinet Ministers from the time of 
William the Conqueror, or, at least, from the time when regular Constitu- 
tional government was established among us? — P. A. Morley» 

"Huest" akd " By." — In Kent and Sussex there are numerous places 
that end the name with ** hurst. '^ In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire a very 
curamou ending is *'by." What do these endings denote, in reference 
either to the nationaiity of the early settlers, or to geographical featurcb ? 
—Topityraphei'. 

CtLiic A.ND Keltic. — Can any of your readers solve the following diffi- 
culty? Historical and antiquarian writers were aceustomed, until a few 
yeawago, to employ the form " Celtic,'* but now the use of "Keltic" pro- 
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vails extensively. Why was the change made, and which is the better form ? 
—J. S .D. 

" Tub Child is Father to tmb Man." — Who first used this expression, 
and to what work does it belong?— .ff. Middfetan. 

Jjovk^s Imdkpkm deuce. — Love is a plant of mysterious origin and spon- 
taneous growth, existing under multitudinous conditions, in different soils 
and atmo8phere--defying training, and independent of cultivation. £nvy, 
calumny, and malice may compass it about, and endeavour with foul breath 
to quench its tenacious life. In vain ! Neglected or maltreated, it can 
flourishin perpetual vigour. And its perfection of vitality and strength is 
irrespective of the lapse of time. It may be as fully and gloriously matured 
at birth as after a gradual and slow development. — Caradacua. 



— ♦ 

We begin our editorial duties amid much confusion and difficulty. The 
good old Family Friend^ like a vessel which has been tossed about for 
many years on a very tempestuous sea, sails forth this month with new 
rigging aud many internal improvements. A vast cargo of contributions 
have ^n sent from various parts of the kingdom, from India and the 
colonies, for which we cannot find room this month ; but a large portion of 
which we hope to take on board at a future time. Prepared for storms, yet 
hoping for fair weather, we expect to make a pleasant and successful voyage. 
Those kind friends who have hitherto supported the good little ship will, 
we trust, rally round her now with reneweazeal. Contributions will always 
receive our most impartial and careful consideration. We desire to be 
regarded as " a friend" in the real sense of the word, and we cordially 
invite communications. The best advice which we can offer will be ever at 
the service of our readers, and even on complicated questions of law we shall 
be happy to give the opinion of an experienced lawyer whenever they may 
be neeaed. 

We have on our table contributions from Maggie Symington, Daisy H. 
Caractacus, Lizzie Mlvor, £mcrald Green, Eureka, E. McLoughlin, E. 
Lamplough, Ellys Hope Erie, Alice Mclntyre, Quiz, Maida Incog, Con- 
stance, Myrtle, Isabel, Allan Ebury, Pazienza, Nella Catherine, Barbara 
Halifax, A. C. Wilkins, B. F. Adela, &c., all of which we shall publish at 
fitting opportunities. 

M. A. — Yon say that you arc the patron of a living likely to become 
vacant before your son, who is preparing for the Church, is ordained. The 
course for yon to take, if you wisn to secure the incumbency to him, is very, 
simple. If the present incumbent dies before your son is fit to be presented 
to the Bishop, you must within six months from the death of the present 
incumbent present another clerk, and get him to sign a bond to resign the 
cure in favour of your son when prepared to take it. This would not involve 
the offence of simony, so called from 8imon Maqds, although at one time 
in our legal history it would have done so ; but now it is sanctioned by 

Sositive law. The bond called a resignation bond roust, however, be 
eposited in the Registry of the Diocese within two months from the date 
of it, and the public have a ri^ht to inspect it. 

Communications for the Editor of the Family Friend must be forwarded 
to Exeter Street, Strand. 

Kejected MS. cannot be returned excepting under special circumstances. 

r.ONPOM : rRISTTPJ) by J. XOORK, la, KXKTK«-fiTRKKT, VTBAXD. 
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" He waa aopported ou the &houlders of two powerful men. cuid bad tho appearance of a 
person of hither social grade tlian the lat^'ority of the rabble which surrounded him. 
iXkd t^re him along in triontph." 
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WmiAU FITZ-OSBEBT. 

A STOEY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF BIOHAED 
CCEUR-DE-LION. 




Chajptee II, 

ITBLLY FTCZ-OSBSKT. — THS FBIAH'b ADTICE. 

^£ is dying," said the priest, stepping liarriedly forward, 
and gazing calmly, yet intently, at Ealf s conyulsed 
features and glassy eyes. '' Leaye ns awhile." 

The young man looked bewilderedly at the priest, 

and silently left the cottage. 

'' Humph ! Strange !" ho muttered, drawing a long breath, and 

sonreying the lino of almshouses with thoughtful scrutiny. 'Titz- 

Osbert! Fitz-Osbert! The name seems familiar. What docs ho 

mean ?" 

The last words of Ralf were an enigma which he could not solve, 
yet they seemed to ring in his ears and to expel every other idea. 
He paced moodily up and down for several minutes, he executed 
accurate kicks at unoffending pebbles, he turned slowly on his heels, 
and stared vacantly at the little clusters of houses which dotted the open 
country far away to the north-west; he counted the little columns of 
smoke that rose 07er the hamlets beyond, but he could find no solution in 
the pebbles, none in the little villages, and none in the curling smoke 
of the hamlets. Weary of the mysterious problem, and somewhat 
chafed by the bleak wind which whistled around him, ho halted sud- 
denly before the cottage where he had left the priest with the dying 
man, and looked at the closed door with an air of extreme impatience. 
The voice of the priest engaged in prayer for the dying came through 
the portal, and fell with a low, wailing oadence on his ear. Subdued 
by the solemn earnestness of the tones, and a consciousness that 
death was within the chamber, ho folded his arms, and secretly re- 
solved to practise the virtue of patience. That virtue was the one 
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whioh of all others ho most needed, and, awaro of the moral dei- 
cienoy, he was perpetually promising himself an immediate ptforma- 
tion ; but as ho attached more impoitooce to the promise than to the 
fulfilment, the desired reform was nerer achieved. Pcrfaaps:tho roTing 
and hazardona nature of his past career had giyon habit and there- 
fore strength to the hasty and more violent side of his oharaotor, ioi 
his costume showed him to be a young Gmsoder, and his bronzeft face 
bore the marks of rough service. He was standing . motioaless 
in front of the door, ttying to wait with becoming reverencd for 
the priest, when his attention was attracted by the sound of itppcoach- 
ing footsteps,' and looking round, ho saw a young woman adrandjag 
towards the cottages. Her dreas was that of a wealthy cilbiiQeD, but 
yet very simple, consisting of a pale blue khrtlc over a dark grey 
woollen skirt ; her head was encitded by a email cap iiBsembling a 
coronet, from beneath which streamed a profusion of long, wa^'y hair, 
tossed over and anon by the gusts of wind, and .fluttering in the sun- 
light like golden spray. She slackened her pace when sha observed a 
stranger standing at the cottage door ; and the young Crusader was so 
startled by the marvellous beauty of her face, that lor a momont he 
lost his presence of mind; but quickly recovering himself^ h^ vioved 
respectfully on ono side* Encouraged by his manner, she advanced to 
the door of Ealf s cottage. 

" Pardon me, gentle lady," exclaimed the. Crusader ; ** seek you the 
old man who is \tithin, or the good friar of Holy Trinity ?*' 

" I have come to see Ralf ; he is my grandfather, and is very, very 
ill. Pray, Sir Knight, do not detoin me." 

Her hand was on the latch as she spoke, and she looked pleadingly 
into his face. 

The young man tLought he had never be&re seen a pair of blue eyes 
so softly eloquent. ** I wish not to detain you against your will, fiiir 
lady, but a holy friar is within engaged in prayer, and unless you be 
an Bngel bearing the answer to his supplications, 'twere better not to 
enter yet." 

'< I am no angel, Sir Knight, but a mortal woman, come with a few 
comforts for a sick and poor jrelation." 

There was a quiet firmness in her answer which seemed like reproof. 

The young man would have replied, but at that momont the 
cottage door opened, and the priest stood before them. 

^^Husb, my daught^," he said; ^'this is no place for thee^.this 
morning." 

In hia sorrowful eye and on his pale, calm brow was written the 
tragic event of the last few momenta. 

<< Oh, tell me, good fatberi what eyi]. has happened ! Where is 
Half?" 

« 2fo cTil, my child ;. for Balf hath gone to a happier world." 
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''Bead! Is he dead?" she asked, lookiiig eagerly at the priest. 

^'Bead to tlie paina and trials of a vaia irorldi but alive to all 
dsnity in the fcingdoin of peace beyond. Do not Yfeepy now that 
hia Bonlia at^raat ; rather ahonU yoa hftTe wept when it was atrug- 
^ing with woridly desires and emel vengeance for a fbeedom wbich, 
with Hie blesaing of Hearen^ is now obtained." 

He took her gently by the hand, and led her a few paces along the 
nairowpath. 

The yomtg Crusader noTer moved. The strange womiog, the dying 
oanvulfiioti of old Ralf, and his own impatienco were all forgotten in 
}^ admiration of the womanly beauty before him. It was not alto- 
gether her ahnost supematoral loveHnesa of fn^rm and complexion 
iduoh fascinated and absorbed all Ins mental powers ; there was a 
gieftA of high and mrasoal intelligence in her clear blue eyes, and 
tkete was a nobility of soul visible in every movement of her graceful 
figure whidi would have attracted attention even in a less comely 
person, fie noticed her quick fq>piehension of all that had occurred ; 
he saw the ready tears guih forth at the first words of the priest, and 
then he observed the self-control| the womanly grace and widdobi,^ 
assume the place of impulsive grief. 

f^ some moments she remained in earnest conversation with the 
friar, and then, pointing to a small basket which hung upon her arm, 
^e turned away and entered one of tiie other cottages. 

" She is the granddaughter of the poor old man who has just 
breathed his last^" said the priest, approaching the Crusader, who 
stood watching the door through whM die had diaappearcd. 

"What is her name?" 

" Fitz-Osbert," replied the priest. 

" Fitss-Osbert ! The very name of which the old man warned nu'. 
Xnow you what he meant ?*' 

** He warned you of a person — ^not of a name, my son. That young 
woman is Nelly Fits-Osbert ; she is the daughter of the man whom 
you will do well to avoid. William Fita-Osbert is a citizen who hath 
many good parts^ which endeat him to the poor of London, but he is a 
man of iron will and violent temper, dangerous to oppose.'' 

" And wherefore should /fear this man f** 

'^Beeanne ho has conceived a wicked hatred against you — a hatred 
toeterei firom the day of your birth, and which he bos sealed with an 
awM oath of vengeance* In tiie same hatred and in the same oath 
the dead man yonder participated, but it pleased Heaven to soften Ins 
heaat in the hour of bodily affliction, and he left FitSB*Osbeif s house 
to die beneath this humble roof, where he niight spend his ladt remain- 
bg daya in peace withall men. Ho oft^ urged me to watch for your 
return to England that he might tell you of the secret feud, and so 
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avort the ovil which ho himself had aasisted to promote. By a lucky 
accident while at the Tower I heard this morning of your arrivaly and, 
anxious to satisfy poor Balf 's last earthly wish, I persuaded you to 
accompany mo here. The rest you know. I advise you now to lose 
no time in leaving London, lest they who seek to do you evil have 
opportunity for their bad designs. Tou have returned to a country 
much disturbed by violent and unscrupulous men. Would to Heaven 
King Eichard were hero to awe the unruly and to bind our broken 
and distorted laws ! " 

'' But why does this Fitz-Osbeit plot my injury?" demanded the 
Crusader, darting a fierce glance at the priest. ** And why am I to 
fly with dastard fear from men I never wronged?" 

'< Peace, my son ! 'Tis this hot blood which, ruuung loose through 
the distracted land, upsets the so<ual order of the Btato and mocks the 
teachings of the Christian Church." 

^' Better that my blood be liquid fire than I should turn tail like a 
starving cur before this upstart citizen! What trade is this fine 
fellow who breathes such mighty vengeance ? Borne doctor of worn* 
out shoes, a keeper of salt pans, or a vendor of greasy pork ? Forsooth 
your Christian Church, for which my trusty sword hath done some 
work in Palestine, would never sanction abject flight firom anything 
80 mean!" 

'< Ah ! yours is the doctrine of this unhappy age," replied the priest 
with a sigh. '' Self-pride and the might of sinew usurp the throne 
of charity, and that intellectual might, humility." 

** You may be right, good father," said the young man, cooling 
down, for at that instant he saw Nelly Fitz-Osbert go forth with a 
nun and enter the chamber of death; '< You may be rig^t because 
you viow these matters fix>m higher ground. I nevG(r gave myself to 
much philosophy, and I like to judge things in my own rough way« 
Enow you why this William Fitz-Osbert, whose name I never heard 
before, bears mo this malice ?" 

*^ Old Eolph hath told me all ; but he wished the melancholy stevy 
to go no further. Your mother, the Lady of Danedredi may throw 
some light upon the mystery. Hark ! the priory bell summons me 
away. Heaven protect you, my son! Remember my advice, and 
leave London a good forty miles behind you ere the sun sinks d<ywn 
tliis day." 

With these parting words the priest walked off in the diMction of 
Aldgate, and the young Crusader, after lingering behind a few minutes 
and casting many an anxious glance in tho direction of Ball's eottag^i 
strode back to London Tower. 
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Chaptee III. 

Frrz-OSBEEl's HOUSE — A PLOT. 

WiLtiAjc FiTZ-OsHEBT dwolt iu C&eapsidc, then a narrow thorough- 
^ with wooden houses on either side, mostlj ono story high and 
^I^s^ed with straw. There was nothing xeTj remarkable about 
the street excepting the venerable church of St. Mary-le-bow, 
which towered high above the roo£s of the neighbouring build- 
y^ Some of the houses were being pulled down, and others were 
^ ooovse of erection. The lumber and confusion caused by these 
WQtksy and the heaps of filth and rubbish piled up in front of almost 
every habitation, gave the street a very disorderly appearance, yet it 
vas by no means the worst in the city, and being the principal 
thoroughfare from east to west, the traffic added to its importance. 

^hile the priest and the young Crusader had been conversing by 
Hoondfiditeh^e sho|^epers in Cheapside were running to their doors or 
^^hmsting their heads out of the narrow windows above in great excite- 
^'^^i* A large concourse of people,, mostly of the poorer class, were 
hnnyiiig through the street and shouting boisterously. In the midst 
of the bustle was a man with a black beard of extraordinary length. 
-^ was supported on the shoulders of two powerful men, and had the 
^^pearance of a person of higher social grade than the majority of the 
rabUe which surrounded him and bore him along in triumph. In the 
midst of all the enthusiasm, all the gesticulation and babble of the 
^wd, Fitz-Osbert — ^for it was he whom they thus carried victoriously 
h<nne«-iaaintaiiied an eaay composure of manner. Yet, notwithstanding 
his bland smiles and gentle remonstrances at their rathar rough display 
^ approbation, there was a fiery light in the small dark eyes beneath 
his overhanging brows, and a hardness of feature which would have 
<^veyed an un£ftvourable impression to a physiognomist, and which 
were by no means relieved by a deformity of the back, causing his 
shoulders to be rasied uimaturally and his head to be thrown forward, 
^e noisy crowd stopped before a house close to the church, and 
loaking way for him to enter, concluded the proceedings with cheers 
and yells. Having exhausted their raptures, and perhaps their lungs, 
thfiy gradually dispersed in various directions, evidently much pleased 
vith themselves and their hero. 

*^ Hullo, there ! Master Wickles," bawled a burly citizen, who stood 
at the door of a shop where numerous vessels of tin and brass were 
exposed for sale. 

The person addressed was a little fat man, who had been a much 
^cited actor in the drama just ended, and who was walking past 
vith a red face and vigorous step. He turned round on hearing his 
name. 
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"Ha! it's thee, is it, Master Tapper? Merry doings these for St 
Ambrose Day.*' 

"By the good Saint ihou ait right," repKed Tapper. <'I fear me 
that thy loyalty to Will Lotigbeard will jeopardise thy tradfe as pur- 
veyor of candles to the "Barons of Excheqner." 

" I CATC not," replied Wickles. " Were I a maker of rtew-pans T ' 
would be a man of even more metal in this righteous cause, fitx- 
Osbert — whom ye niclt-namo Longbeard — ^is a noble fellow. Had'st 
thon seen him face the justices in court this morning, and had'st thou 
heard him talk about the unfair taxes on the poor, thou would'st hare 
risked a few of thy tin pots to ^ve him greeting. The King's Bailif& 
go to seize oM widow Langton's goods to-night, and they say the 
people Tvall oppose these unjust stewards, e'en if the Chief Justicier' 
himself and all his train be at their heels. There'll bo a riot. Master 
Tapper, such a riot as hath not bedn since the slaying of the Jews. 
If it be not as I say I'm no candle-maker, but a " " 

•*Come, come. Master Vickies, cool thyself a trifle. Ifthougoest 
home in this fuming manner thou wilt melt thy wares. I know 
not what this good old city's coming to. 'Twould be more profltAble 
if people tninded their own affairs. Por my part, I shall sit hy my 
fireside with a mug of ale, and let others run the stress for broken 
heads. We'r^ going on too fkst with new farigfed notions ; there are 
those commissioners pulling down the houses, because they say a stone 
wall should separate each house to present the spread of fe^s ; and 
they are making honest people move the dirt taxi reftis6 of their house 
without the walls, because, fofsooth^ it makes the streets unpleasant to 
the nose. Have not our fathers before us been content to let these 
matters be, and why should their children's nostrils now retolt?" 
The worthy maker of pans fdded his arms, ahd looked like a martyr 
surveying with pity a foolish world. 

" Thou dost not move with the times, Tapper, and thou lackest 
public spirit ; thou laggest behind while the world is moving on." 

"Moving on to destruction ! 'Twill be well when Sing Bicharil 
comes to put an end to all this turmoil. They say there is to l)e a 
tax to pay his ransom,'' said Tapper. 

" A tax !" quoth Wickles, getting redder in the fece— •" A tax ! To 
bo sure, a hundred taxes! taxes on everjrthing! taxes everjrwhere! 
while the poor are fools enough to pay them, and the rich can keep 
their money in their coffers. Seel here comes Pitz-Osbert's feir 
daugliter. She is a comely creature, and worthy of her noble fotherl" 

Unconscious of what had taken place, Nelly Fita-Osbert walked ' 
briskly along Cheapstde with her little- basket on her arm, imd her 
golden hair floating gracefhUy over h^ shoulders. She was an ohject 
of admiration to maAy a stalwart apprentice. The armourers stopped 
their hammers, and allowed the iron to cool on the anvil as she passed. 
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The rendois of herbs aad medicines peeped at her between their 
bottlesy and the carpenters and carvers of wood rested their chisels 
and files to look at her4 She was too shrewd not to know the influence 
of her personal ottractionB, but a lofbj nund taug;ht her humility, and 
filled her with thoughts of charity. Ko matter how drearji how 
stormy, how wet and cold tjhe outer world, there was a warm, dieerful 
little world within herself, idiich accompanied her on her daily rounds 
vi4ting the poor and giving ahns. 

She tapped at her fl^Uier'B door, and it was opened by a Saxon 
bondsman with a bright silver ring round his neck. The man had 
been a ftithful domestic in her mother's family, and had followed their 
fortunes^ clinging to them through good and evil, and even learning to 
Hke and obey Fitz-Osbert, who was of Norman blood. 

" Is fcther within, Wilfred ?» 

<' Aye, he hath returned home with half London behind him.'' 

'* What mean you?" asked Nelly. 

" He hath been peaking before the justioes against the taxes on 
the poor, and they say that one of the justices wept, and people never 
heaxd such bold and moving talk before, and in their joy at his doings 
they carried him home with such shouts and cheers as have not been 
known for many a long day." 

Nelly knew her father's boldness of spirit and powers of speech ; 
she had met on her way home an unusual number of citizens, and she 
conjectured at once what had taken place. Hurrying into the 
chamber where her father sai^ she flung her arms round his neck and 
wept. She foresaw the beginning of a great trouble, yot she believed 
her father was engaged in a good cause, and she watched his plans 
with pride, with love, and with faith. 

The death of her grandfather^ Balf, had been a severe strain upon 
her nerves, and for a moment she lost aU contr<d over her 
enotion. 

"Nelly, dear Nelly! What is the meaning of this?" said her 
father, gently disengaging himself. 

" Oh, I know not; I fe?l so troubled. Qrandfather is gone I and it 
seems as though somet^g dreadful were about to happen*" 

^ Old llcdf dead ! Well, that is no reason to be troubled. He had 
been loog useless here, and worse than useless to himself. He left my 
>oof to dribble in the ears of some old- woman priest, and give the 
lie to all his former life." 

" Stay, father !" interrupted Nelly, regaining her composure. " Do 
fiot blame the dead I" 

" It matters little^ child, my praise or blame Trill not affect the will 
of Heaven I" said Pitz-Osbert with an evident desire to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. <<See, Nelly," he continued, '<^here is our 
faithful friend Armstrong, the armourer." 
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NcUy was startled to find that they were not alone, and gracefully 
craved pardon for her negligence. 

Armstrong was a young man of giant proportions and awkwai-d 
bearing. He received Nelly's apology with extreme confusion, swayed 
his heavy body from side to side, scratched his rough head of red hair, 
and muttered some clumsy answer. He had a loud voice and bold 
spirit among men, but ho had a feeling towards Nelly which made him 
lose all courage and all power in her fair presence. He felt like a 
coarse, clumsy brute when he looked on the dainty maid, with her 
golden hair and blight blue eyes. He was over planning pretty 
winning things to say to her ; but when the opportunity came, his 
hands would tremble, his voice seemed gone, and a cold perspiration 
stood on his brow. Yet he loved her with a love all the deeper because 
it remained sulkily in his own soul, the only food on which his dull 
intellect ever fed. 

"Had any new customers to-day, Armstrong?" inquired Nelly, 
trying to be cheerful. 

*' No— that is— I have not attended much to business to-day." 
" I thought you might have had some good orders, for Sir Hugh De 
Danedred and his few remaining followers have just retui-ned. They 
must surely need new armour." 

Nelly's back was turned towards her father, or she would have 
remarked the terrible pallor which spread over his face, and the 
peculiar light which gleamed beneath his brow at the mention of Sir 
Hugh. 

"Ho is such a fine, handsome, brave-looking young baron 1" she 
continued. " I met him at Houndsditch. He was waiting for one of 
the friars of the Priory who had been attending on my poor grand- 
father. His face was quite bronzed with the Eastern sun, and he 
seemed to have such kind and graceful manners. I did not know ho 
was the brave young Cmsader until I met Margaret of the Tower, who 
told me of his arrival, and then I recognised him by her description. 
He looked so noble !" 

William Fitz-Osbert paced the room moodily, his arms folded, and 
his head bowed down over his chest. 

Armstrong, the armourer, moved uneasily on the bench where ho 
sat, and felt a strange sensation of hatred for the young Crusader. 

" I have custoraei-s enough without him," he stammered in a 
sulky tone. " These fine Crusaders are not worth much after all !" 

"Nelly," said Fitz-Osbert suddenly, "go and prepare our noon- 
tide meal ; let us Imve some of the best ale. 

His daughter tripped out of the room at oneo, and Fitz-Osbert 
approached the armourer. 

" Ai-mstrong," he said, in a low husky voice, " I want you to assist 
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me in a dangenms matter, bat one of great impoitanoe. Tou heard 
my daughter speak of the young Crusader, Sar Hugh do Danedred." 

"I did," replied Armstrong. 

"I must hare him under bolt and bar within my power before 
to-monow's dawn. Can yon — will you help me ? Ask no questions ; 
be sure I have i:«.>od reason for so bold an enterprise." 

**How am 1 to do your bid«iiiig?'' asked the armourer, aguin 
ftntclung his red head. " The task don't appear very easy." 

" I will teU you how," replied Fit^-Osbert. " Promise me your 
hdp— your will to do — and we will soon discuss the means.*' 
(Jo be coniiuiud,) 




SAUL OF TAE8VS; 

A TBUB STOBT, 
Bv THK BJEV. EDWARD JOHNSTONE, 

Attlbor or *«The Life of CLrlat,'* " Thclli&.:ng Doctrine," Ac. 

No. II. 
^H£N Saul attempted to struggle to Ids feet agidn, he 
found that the glory of that great light had smitten 
him blind. Led by the hand, ho tottered into 
Damascus, and there remained three days w^ithout 
sight and without food. Doubtless, these days ho 
«niployed in serious meditation and earnest prayer. From his youth 
np he had habitually repeated forms of prayer. But now his very 
lieartiras raised to Heaven with anxious supplication. liVlien first 
tbe sinner sees the error of his way, it pleases our Heavenly Father 
ordiiuinly to leave an appointed season for the exercise of penitential 
wirow and heartfelt prayer for mercy, before He pours in upon the 
•addened heart the clear light of heavenly day, and all the glorious 
t^foits of the Gospel. But though that heaviness may endure for a 
nigbt, joy cometh in the morning. After this useful and necessary 
Preparation, the offender comes fully to himself, and so seeks his loving 
*8ther in the right irame of mind for pardon and forgiveness. 

Accordingly, we find that at the end of these three days, the Lord 
escteuded further mercy to Saul. Ananias, a disciple at Damascus, one 
of those hated Nazarenes whom Saul had come thither to persecute, 
^as warned in a vision to visit the disconsolate and sightless penitent. 
^^ Lord said unto Ananias (by express revelation), ''Arise and go into 
tile street whieh is called Straight (it is so called at Damascus to this 
very ^j^^ jm^ inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul of 
'^•iBus, for behold he prayeth." The coming and design of this mes- 
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senger was intimated to Saul also in another Tiaicm, and tbU ooun- 
cidence of provideiitial cvrcamBtanees ia a further proof, to all wlio 
believo the fidy Soriptme, that there was no deUiaion, no mistake of 
enthndasm in the matter -^ no mere thunder-dap and .Uaae of 
lightning, as the sneering infidel is ready to propound. 

When Ananias ]^aced his hands upon the head of Saul, therp fell 
from his eyes as it had heen scales, and forthwith he reoovtred hia 
sight. Thon he arose and was haptiaod, and leoeiTed the gift of the 
Holy Ohost. Upon this he appears (like his great Master, after Hia 
haptism by John in Jordan,) to have heen led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness. For he tells ns (Gal.i.) — <' Immediately I eonferred not 
with flesh and blood ; nether went I up to Jerusalem to them whidi 
were apostles before me ; but I went into Arabia." There, in retire* 
ment, Saul dwelt alone with God, for a season. 

How long he remained in solitude, meditating on the marveUoos 
roTdation made to him by Jesus Christ, is not recorded. But after 
that time, whatever it may have been, he returned again to Damaaoua 
and preached Christ in the synagogues there, that He is the Son of 
God. Then were the Jews which dwelt at Damascus confoundedi 
because they heard Saul prove by his preaching that Jesus of Naaareth 
is indeed the promised Messiah, the very Christ, the anointed Saviour, 
He that was for to come. Anxious to impress upon the wavering 
Christians of Galatia the essential fact that the commission which he 
received to preach the Gospel was by immediate revelntion from 
Heaven, he tells them that upon his conversion by the voice of Jesus 
speaking to him from the skies, he did not so much as go up to 
Jerusalem. He knew indeed that all the apostles who had lived with 
Christ on earth were at that time residing there. But he needed not 
the counsel even of inspired men, when he derived his oommisai6ii 
direct from their Divine Master. He therefore betook himaelf to an 
appropriate solitude (in Arabia), there to be instant and earnest in 
prayer, that he might be strengthened, settled, and established in the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus — in the true and trustful £udi 
of Christ-^that living faith which worketh by love unto obediencei 
and so worketh to the saving of our souls alive. 

After this journey, undertaken for the purpose of communing with 
his own heart and being still, whilst he listened heedfhlly to the 
Divine suggestions which stirred within him, Saiul returned again to 
Damascus. There, as has been said, he entered into the synagogues 
and preached the foith in Jesus— that very faith which he had before 
laboured to destroy. He taught the great doctrine of the Gospel of 
God— the doctrine of man's justification in the aight of hia Almigfcity 
Father, only by the atoning merits of his crucified and risen fiavionr 
and Redeemer. He taught the efficacy of faith— of trust in the redeem* 
ing merit of the Divine Bedeemer's blood— «f oonfldenoe in that 
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Bedeemot^B loTe^^-^and he oonJoniided the Jews, both at Damascus and 
whespever else lie encountered them, by pamng the Divine Measiahahip 
of JesQfl out of those very Soriptoies of Moeea aad the prophets 
which tiiey timnflDlves not oaly admitted but gbried in, as being the 
BiYinely-inspiied otaelee of God. 

XlBable to xesist the heareziiy wisdom with which he spake, or to 
answer by argument the preaching of Saul, the Jews of Damascus 
fomeil a coDspiracy against his life. They watohed the gates of the 
city, by which they expected him to attempt to escape, both night and 
day, to oatefa him and to kiU him. They even engaged in their enter- 
prise the governor of the city, appointed under King Aretas, and he 
put his whole garrison into requisition to assist the Jews to apprehend 
Soul. 

It was only by being lot down in a basket by night, from the 
window of a house that overhung the city wall (instead of passing out 
at aay of the dity gates) that Saul was enabled to effect his escape. 
This event took place three years after Saul's conversion to the faith of 
Christ, or five years after our blessed Lord's ascension, fie at once 
repaired to Jerusalem, and then, for the first time in the character of 
a fidlower of the Cruoifiedi made his appearance in the holy city. It 
is to be remembered that in those days intelligence travelled but 
slowly fipom place to place. The holy brethren were at first, not 
unnaturally,' slow of heart to believe the fact of Saul's conversion to 
the true fedth. They could not at first conceive that he who had so 
wasted and made havoc of tho Churoh of Christ had now himself 
become a zealous and moat true disciple. But being introduced by 
Barnabas, who testified to the boldness and success with which Saul 
had preached Ohnst at Damascus, they gradu^ly yielded to the troth, 
and received him amongst them as a jBedthfiil apostle, and it is written 
that '* he was with them, coming in and going out at Jerusalem." 

Sanl's stay at Jerusalem on this occasion does not appear to have 
exceedKl a single fortnig^t^ During this time he became personally 
acquainted only with Peter and James amongst theapostles. But even 
m this brief sojourn he availed himself of several opportunities for 
disputing against the Hellenistic Jews (that is to say, Greeks who had 
beoi converted fix>m their heathen idolatry to the Jews' religion), and the 
gist of hia^ argumeDts ever was the same — «ven that the Lord Jesus was 
indeed the promised Messiah, the Christ (or anointed) of God. 

Thia unpalatable doctrine soon produced a second conspiracy of the 
Jews against Ssiul's life. The brethien having knowledge of this new 
design to get rid of him, conducted the apostle to Ciesarea. Thence 
he went hoane to Tarsus, his native city. From this time to the 
departvre of Barnabad to Tarsus " for to seek Saul," as recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of the book of iucts, comprises a period of about two 
years. Henoe it appears that before the Apostle entered upon his 
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public ministry to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, he spent nearly 
seven years in suitable preparation for tho great duty assigned him by 
the Lord Jesus; a pregnant intimation that the preaching of the 
Gospel is not to be enterpriscd or taken in hand suddenly, lightly, or 
unadvisedly, without the solemn call and setting apart of Almighty 
God, according to His own appointed means. For here we see that 
though 8aul was called by a miraculous convemon and a mort real 
inspiration, and told by the living voice of Jesus Himself of the 
mission reserved for him by Divino appointment, he yet does not 
appear in the Church of Christ as a recognised teacher and apostle 
until after many years of preparatory exercise, of intent stud^ of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament under the glorious light of the 
Gospel of God, which the coming of Christ had now so brightly ahed 
upon them. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider the labours of Saul of 
Tarsus in winning souls to Christ, it may be well to recall to recoUec* 
tion the state of the primitive Christian Church. That persecntioii in 
which St. Stephen fell, the first martyr and confessor who testified tho 
constancy of his Christian faith even unto death, was followed by the. 
dispersion of the disciples. The Gentiles were not va yet admitted to a 
knowledge of tho truth as it is in Jesus. But after Saul's miraci^oas 
conversion, and while ho was yet preparing himself under IMvine 
influence and direction for the great work appointed him, St. Peter 
(the special apostle of the circumcision) ^as the first .comnnssioned 
and commanded by the Holy Ghost to open a door of feith unio the 
Gentiles also. 

The Jews, as the peculiar people of God's previous dispensation, 
had the offer of salvation Jirst tendered unto them. Tho various and 
important reasons for this course are beside our present purpose ; only 
we may remark in passing that perhaps if the Apostles had known at 
the very outset of their mission that the heathen Gentiles were to be 
equal partakers of the blessings of the Christian covenant, they might 
have been induced to give up their fellow countrymen too soon, before 
they had sufficiently exhorted them (with all long-suffibring and 
earnestness) to enter into the kingdom of Christ. But by the apostles 
remaining at Jcrusalera for nearly three years, and by the travels of 
those disciples who went into Asia preaching to none but unto the 
Jews only, we see the divine puipose effectually brought to pass, that 
first of all the lost sheep of the house of Israel should be invited to 
return to tho Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 

The time, however, speedily arrived when a new and wider field of 
usefulness was to be laid open to the labourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Coinelius, a Roman centurion dwelling at CeBsarea — a just man, 
one that feared God, and of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews — ^was warned from God by a holy angel (as he was praying in 
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his house, about thrco o'clock in the afternoon) to send men to Joppa 
for Simon Petor, who was then lodging there with cne Simon, a 
tanner, in a house by the sea-side. And here, too — as in the cose of 
Saul and Ananifm — ^thero was a corresponding vision and Divine com- 
mand to Peter, to accompany the messengers who were sent by Corne- 
lius to Joppa, and return with them to Csesarea. And thus, as Peter 
had before been chosen, by Him who had so solemnly bestowed on him 
the power of the keys, to open the door of faith to the Jews at Jeru- 
salem on the day of Pentecost, so now also it was he who was chosen 
to open the door of faith to the Grentiles also, by instructing and bap- 
tising Cornelius at Caesarea, and his kinsmen and near friends. When 
Peter returned to Jerusalem and proclaimed the astonishing tidings 
that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the other apostles and holy brethren (that is, tho Christianised Jews 
dwelling in Judea) could scarcely believe his words. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that they could enlarge and extend their views to 
such a measure of abounding grace and mercy — to such a Catholic 
and comprehensive creed as that the Gentiles should be admitted to a 
parity of God's favour and of religious privileges with the Jews them- 
selves ; but when at length they saw evidently the hand of God — 
when they heard the simple and convincing narrative of Peter touch- 
ing tho vision which he saw, and tho conversion and baptising of 
Cornelius and his house — they no longer withstood the sovereignty of 
God's free grace. Silencing their surprise, they held their peace 
jfrom fault-finding, and glorified God, saying ** Then hath God granted 
to the Gentiles also repentance unto Hfe." 

The manner in which the Apostle Peter initiated the first Gentile 
converts into the true faith of a Christian, we see at length in the 
tenth chapter of Acts. His own words to the devout centurion, 
Cornelius, record "how God anointed Jesus Christ of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost and with power ; whom the Jews slew and hanged 
upon a tree, but whom God raised up the third day openly." And he 
farther testifies that it was that same Jesus who was ordained to be 
tho Judge of quick and dead. "To Him,'* saith tho zealous 
Apostle, " give all the prophets witness, that through His name who- 
soever belie veth in Him shall receive remission of sins." 

It was thus that Peter used the golden key of knowledge — ^the keys 
of that Wisdom which is from above, and with which he had been 
entrusted and commissioned from on high — to open the Kingdom of 
Heaven to the Gentiles now, as he had before done to the Jews. 

On his return to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision con- 
t^ded with him for having held intercourse with the Gentiles at all ; 
but the simple recital of his remarkable vision at Joppa, and tho facts 
^hich followed thereupon, abundantly justified his conduct in tho 
sight of all the brethren. And now, having executed the commission 
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entrusted to him from on high, he took his place among the apostles 
at Jemsalem, from which time we hear no more of him indiyidually in 
the inspired history for about the space of four yearsi 

Soon after the door of mercy had thus been opened to the Oentilos, 
the Holy Ghost poured out His Spirit upon the city of Antioch. As 
there was another Antioch in Fisidia, it may not be superfluous to 
mention that this Antioch was situated in the north of B3rria, on the 
riyer Orontes, about twelre miles from the Mediterranean sea. It is 
famous in Christian history for being the birthplace of St. Luke, and 
its bishop was honoured with the title of Patriarch ; it was a great 
city, adorned with many sumptuous temples and palaces, and it had 
this distinction aboye all others, that the followers of the Crucified 
were first called Christians here. It was from hence that Barnabas, 
the son of consolation, repaired to Tarsus to seek Saul, whom he 
needed as a helper and coadjutor in Christianising the numerous con- 
verts of that great city. Barnabas then conducted Saul to Antioch, 
and there they assembled themselres with the Church, and taught 
much people, for the space of a whole year. Here then, and now, 
that change took place which the rending uf the vail of the temple in 
the moment .of Christ's death upon the cross had prefigured ; for all 
distinction between Jew and Qentile (when once converted to the true 
faith of Christ) being now done away, the disciples — whether Jew or 
Greek, male or female, bond or free — were called by the general name 
of Christians, first in Antioch. 

But during the year in which Antioch CDJoyed the joint ministra- 
tions of the two missionary friends, the saints (or Christians) at Jeru- 
salem began to be distressed by a famine. This is mentioned by 
Josephus, as well as by St. Luke, as occurring in the days of the 
Boman Emperor, Claudius Cassar. The Christians of Antioch sym- 
pathised with those at Jerusalem. Hence we read that the disciples, 
every man aocording to his ability, determined to send relief unto 
the brethren which dwelt in Judea ; and they sent it by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. When this charitable errand to Jerusalem was 
accomplished, they returned to Antioch, accompanied by a sister's son 
of Barnabas— John Hark, the son of Hary — who wrote the second of 
the four gospels. 

And now at length the special missionary career of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles was assigned him and began. Beceiving the 
torch of Truth from Him whose word ts Truth, to carry it to the 
people still walking in darkness, Saul set forth to spread the glorious 
light of the Gospel through the isles of the Gentiles, and make the 
tidings of salvation the glory and the joy of all peoples and all lands. 

{To b€ c(mtinttidJ) « 
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By the rev. ALFRED W. MILLS, M.A., Vicar of St. Ewh. 
Ko. IT. 
^ITH regard to the practical working of a Kight School, 
the fewer rules the better, hecause to ensure snccess 
those rules must never be broken through. 

In opening a school of this kind, the first things 
to be considered are the hours, the payments, and the 
studies. The season should begin as early as possible, for, when the 
har\-est is over, and the days get short, the lads of the parish are ready 
for all kinds of mischief between thetime of leaving work and of its 
being positively dark ; while, as soon as the days begin to lengthen 
they are wanted for tho spring work in their gardens and allotments, 
and the greater number of the scholars are sure to leave by the middle 
of February. Thus, if the school be not opened till the middle or 
end of November, the season is hardly long enough for practical 
use. 

I have always found that by the second or third week in October 
the lads are anxious to come. If you open about the 16th of that 
month you are sure to have a good number to start with, and by 
degrees the number will increase till Christmas, when it will gradually 
fall off till February, when there will be about the same number and 
the same individuals as when you began. As soon as two-thirds have 
left, it is time to close, in order that the idea of a small, decaying 
school might not be left on the boys' minds for another year. 

If you begin in the middle of October your time should be from 
7 to 9, but as days get shorter it is well to begin earlier — ^flrst, from 
6.30 to 8.30, and then, if possible, for a few weeks in the dead of 
winter from 6 to 8. This is the best plan for two reasons. First, the 
lads should only have time to go home and wash and get tea before 
they come to school, lest they should bo tempted to run elsewhere ; 
and, secondly, the parents do not liko sitting up for them, and 
naturally grudge the candle and the fire being kept alight so 
long. 

The length of schooltime should be two houre, for tho lads ought to 
have time to get interested in the work in hand, and to make tome 
progress in it, and yet not to be wearied by too much of anything. It 
must be remembered that they have been at work for many hours of 
hard labour, with poor and often insufficient food, and the natural 
efi'oct of a light room, a blazing fire, and the possibility of idleness is 
to make them sleepy and stupid ; suficient variety is, therefore, 
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necessaij, and, if they hare boen occupied for forty minutes on eacli 
of the three subjects— of which more anon — they will have had time 
to do some good without having had too much. With two hours at a 
time the school should be opened three times a week. This gives 
every other night for necessary occupation at home, and yet does not 
give the lads time to run riot, as they will if they have night after 
night to form plans of amusement for themselves, and only an 
occasional night for what will seem a drudgery if it be not made a 
pleasure to them. 

This may seem much for the teacher, but I am giving my own 
experience of what is best ; and that to one who really loves the 
labour, is reason enough for a little extra fatigue and self-denial. So 
much for time. 

With regard to the school being open free or at a small payment, I 
think the latter by far the best plan. The lads value what they must 
use some self-denial to obtain. They don't like the idea of charity. 
They won't like to waste time which they have paid for, though they 
don't mind wasting what you have given them. There is a hearty 
feeling of independence if they have saved their penny and thus 
earned their schooling. 

I have hardly ever, except in seasons of great distress, found that 
the lads could not get the penny or halfpenny for their schooling ; and 
if there should be a difficulty, it is better to give them the money to 
pay than to have a distinction in the school between f^ee boys and 
paying boys. It is not only the lowest class that we want : there is 
an intelligenty but ignorant sot among the lower-middle class, who 
would not come without paying, and who arc yet glad of the chance, 
while they cannot afford the small sum much better than the others. 
The sum to be paid must vary according to the rate of wages and 
kind of occupation. In an ordinary district a hal^enny a night, in a 
very poor one a penny % week, and where wages are high a penny a 
nig^t will not be found too much. If absolutely necessary, a half- 
penny a week might be charged rather than nothing ; but it is best, 
if possible, to let the payments cover the expenses. 

That this is possible, I can show by the accounts of a school in a 
parish of about 2,000 inhabitants, which during the time was suffering 
great depression from failure in the silk trade. The use of the school 
was given, but books, lights, and fire had to be provided. . 

The lads brought their own copy books, and therefore the money 
paid for them will not appear on either side of the accounts. In the 
first year a large outlay had to be made for books, &c., to start with. 
But these will be available for several years, although as funds allow, 
new books for reading will be supplied and old materials renewed, as 
they are required. 
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EzPSNfSS. 

1861-2. X 8, d. 

Beading Books 12 9 

ArithmetM Books .. ..059 

Copy Slips 0*3 8 

Blotting-paper .. .. ..004 

CMidlM 14 I0| 

Fire 12 6 



£Z 9 10| 

1862-3. 

Candles 10 

Fire 12 6 

Balance in farour of School 16 2 



£2 7 8 



Bkcbipts. 

At a half-penny a night 
Btlanoe against Sduool. 



. 3 
. 



8. d. 
4 9 



£8 9 10} 



At a half-penny a night.. ..378 



£2 7 8 



Circumstances caused the season of 1862*3 to be shorter than the 
preceding, but the receipts of that season exceeded the expenses by 
15s. 2d. ; while in the season 1861-2 the expenses were only 4«. 9d. 
over the receipts, notwithstanding the extra payments for working 
stock. There is a dignity about a school that pays which tells on 
all concerned. The lads like to think they pay what they consider a 
fair price for their learning ; the teachers like to think that no one 
is hampered by the scheme of Jdndness in which they are engaged, 
and the head of the school feels a natural and pardonable pride in not 
being beholden to charity for his means of working. 

Having spoken of the payments, we now come to the studies. 
There is, no doubt, a great temptation in the idea of raising in your 
school some clever lad who may turn out a village wonder, if not a 
country's honour. To have counted Stephenson or Adams among 
your scholars, would be a boast for life; but to foroe one at the 
expense of many is a bad and unwholesome rule. Be sure that a lad 
who has it in him to rise will do so,* whether he is forced or not ; and 
a good foundation of simple things will be nq bad beginning on which 
to build. I would, therefore, advise a plain education — ^perhaps, it 
may be said, the plainest possible — ^to be the standard. If the mass 
learn to read, write, and sum well, and really understand what they 
do, it is easy to encourage others who seem inclined to advance by 
personal, individual help. A. very little attention will show who are 
above the common run, and those will answer willingly and de- 
lightedly to your efforts ; and it is easy to give them all the help 
they require without exciting the envy or checking the less aspiring 
struggles of others.. A good, sensible manner of reading, a useful, 
legible hand, a sound knowledge of the common rules of arithmetic, 
form a good groundwork on which proficiency in all these branches 
may bo built ; and this is what the wise master-builder will generaUg 
aim at. 

According to the average attendance, it is well to divide the school 
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ronghlj into three classes, keeping, maybe, one or two who are pro- 
foimdlj ignorant for separate teaching. If there are three classes — 
A, B, and C — ^the time should bediyided into periods of forty minutes, 
during the first of which A shonld be writing, B reading, and C sum- 
ming; at the end of thirty-five minutes a quiet notice should be given 
to finish lines — not to begin a firesh sum — to halt at the next fall stop. 
As floon as all have finished, A should take the place of B, B of 0, 
while C occupies the place of A. This causes a little stir, wakes 
up the sleepy, and gives an air of life to the proceedings which tends 
very mnch to stop the constant running out which otherwise the lads 
like to make into a custom. 

The books, copies, &c., must, of course, be chosen by the school- 
master. And here I may say, once for all, that I am supposing the 
clergyman, or some infiuential person not the regular schoolmaster, to 
be the presiding genius and always present. The copies I consider 
are the most useful engines of instruction ; hymns are generally 
Tery much liked. Historical facts or sketches ; an account of the 
British Constitution, simply given ; stories from the Bible ; axioms of 
health ; the meaning of ordinary terms ; the use of tools, articles of fur- 
niture, metals, ftc, — all will form useful subjects for the lads to write 
from ; and if the master does not mind the trouble, he will find that 
they write more cheerfully and learn 'much better from his hand- 
writing, even though it be not like copperplate, than from such dull 
bat appalling statements as "Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra," "Tim- 
bactoo, a city in Africa." By means of copies it is possible by a 
little thought to lead the lads to better things and higher thoughts 
than in the formality of a class can be easily suggested. A word in 
season, kindly spoken, may avert an outbreak of impertinence — may 
warn from a bad intention — ^may plant or water a better feeling — aye, 
by God's blessing, may sow the seed of eternal life. The forty 
ranrates of writing may be turned to better account than many an 
hoar of formal teaching — perhaps, to your thoughtless lads, than all 
yoar preaching and all your services. 

Taming to books, there is a difficulty in this. So many are wanted, 
that it is a matter of considerable expense to get any but those pub- 
lished by one of tlio societies. Those of the Irish National Society 
are perhaps the best ; but as they all get wearisome after a time, it is 
well to make the lessons as pleasant as possible by impromptu stories, 
byaomewhat lengthy but catechetical instruction about things they 
read of, and by spelling and easy grammar lessons springing from the 
sabject in hand. As to arithmetic, if the teacher has the head or the 
patience, he cannot do better than set each a separate sum ; but as few 
caa do this, some book of Examples* should be provided, and the 

, ^fiadi as "Arithmetic, for the use of National and other Elementarj Schools ;" 
Djr Her. w. Griflfai, M.A. ; pnbliihed by the National Society, price Is. 4d. per dozen. 
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answers be pasted on a board, to which the teacher can easily refer. 
The separate rules must be taught to each scholar, as very few can 
understand what they read sufficiently to work from a rule, however 
simply worded. 

It is Tery difficult to get the dder lads, or in fact any of them, to 
learn their tables aocurately, but this should be ^iconraged as far as 
may be, for though it takes some time at first, the value cf having 
them at the fingers' end cannot be too highly considered. Yery few 
scholars will pass beyond 8imple Proportion ; many will stick hope- 
lessly on the wrong side of Division, and one here and there will go 
on manfully to understand the use and working of Decimals. The 
teacher will find a difficulty in keeping his head dear among the 
numberless sums and ever-varying capabilities of his lads, but let 
him by all means keep his temper, and rather confess that his head is 
confused and that he cannot then work out the difficulty, than let his 
pupils suppose he is worried or angered by their dullness. What 
seems simple to him, accustomed to such things from childhood, is 
indeed a real puzzle to them, and the wonder m, that they catch the 
leading idea of a rule as quickly as they sometimes do. The ccm- 
fession of inability to work out a sum on the spur of the mom^it in 
the noise of a I^ight School will not lower you in the eyes of the 
lads. The difficulty will form a new link of sympathy between 
you and them, and the honesty will strike a chord in their hearts 
which is not, I hope and believe, wanting among any English boys or 
men. 

Having spoken of the times, the payments, and the studies, I will 
now, before proceeding to the important subject of assistant teachers, 
give a few suggestions as to the general conduct of the schooL 
Punctuality is an essential virtue in a day school and to be greatly 
encouraged among the lads and adults, but it is impossible to enforce 
it. By putting the hour as late as is consistent with what I said 
above, and by being always punctual himself, the master may do much, 
and will certainly secure a band of punctual scholars in each class to 
begin with. There are many who will always dawdle to play, and 
others who have a long distcmce to come ; and these must be taught 
to come in with as little noise as possible. They will, as a rule, bo 
all in the room by half an hour after the time of opening— (this is 
essential if they are to be examined under the provisions of the 
Bevisod Ck>de)^and then the school should go on steadily. Some noise 
most be expected, but if the master begins firmly and checks all 
chattering and gossipping by a kind word, but with a manner which 
shows that he means what he says, he will not have much difficulty 
in keeping order. 

He must, however, be constantly on the watch and have his atten- 
tion in crery part of the school \o prevent what he might find it very 
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hard to cttre. If once the lads get the upper hand they will be sure 

to keep it, and one night of carelessness will bring weeks— I might 

almost say years — of lessened influence. 

One year's seedine, 
Seven yean* weeung, 

is true of the moral no less than the physical garden. 

At fire minutes before the hour for closing school, all the em- 
ployments ahoiald be over, and the CTening*s work should end with 
prayer. 

(To be c<mcluded in our nexL) 



WESIMIVSTER ABBST. 

By Bban Stanlbt. 




I6HT hundred years have passed since the Abbey was 
completed and dedicated. Like the temple of the Jews, 
it was beautified and adorned beyond all other build- 
ings, and in its magnificence swept away every vestige 
of that which was left of the work of earlier times. We 
faMw not wliat existed here before, or whether it was the Royal 
£dgar, the doubtful Sebert, or the still more doubtful Lucius, who 
fint erected a fane for the worship of Qod amidst the tangled 
thickets and stagnant waters of Thorny Island, then divided by many 
a stream, and not a few green meadows, from the Eoman forbi^ess on 
the distant hill of London. We need not go back to them. We 
may be content to carry our thoughts back for eight centuries, 
when the act was completed which first fixed the destinies of this 
building and this spot for all future time. There is something in the 
simple words of the Saxon chronicler in recording this event which 
finds an echo in every heart: — *'At midwinter King Edward came 
to Westminster Abbey, and had the minster there consecrated, which 
he had himself built to the honour of God, and of St. Peter, and of all 
God's saints." It was at Christmas when the Court re-assembled, as 
was usual in that age, in the adjoining Palace of Westminster, and 
when this long-desired dedication was to be accomplished. The King 
had long been impressed with the thought — ^like David in the Psalm, 
I " I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep nor mine eyelids to slumber, 

i neither the temples of my head to take any rest, until I find out a place 

^the great sanctuary,'' which henceforth was to be the centre of 
his Idngdom. On Christmas-day he appeared in state, wearing his 
^al crown, but that night he was seized with the last fatal illness. 
He struggled through the next two days, but on the Festival of the 
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Holy Innocents tho King was too weak to take any part in the 
ceremony, yet he aroused himself so as to be able to sign the charter 
of foundation, and to direct the Queen and Court to join the assembly 
within the walls, now, indeed, venerable with age, but then white and 
fresh from the hands of the builders, which were about to receive the 
rite of consecration. £y that effort the feeble frame and over-taxed 
spirit of the King was worn out, and in the evening of Innocents' Day 
he sank into a mortal stupor. One startling rally took place on the 
6th January — ^recollections of two favourite teachers of his youth — dim 
and shadowy fears as to the future of his country — a few incoherent 
words-as to the succession, variously reported, burst from his lips — some 
expressions respecting his hopes in passing from death to life, and he 
then expired in the chamber long called after his name in the old 
Palace of Westminster. 

We are told by the historians that at his death a thrill of horror filled 
the whole nation. With him it seemed as if the freedom, the strength, 
and the happiness of the people, had vanished away, so dark were 
their forebodings. And the next day, while the new King, Harold, 
was being crowned in St. Paul's, the Confessor was buried in the 
newly finished Abbey, tho first of the thousands who have since been 
laid here around his honoured grave. This is not the time or place to 
enlarge on the merely historical or antiquarian interest of these 
remarkable events — to describe how far the present fabric eorrespiHida 
with that erected by Edward, or where we can still lay hands up^i 
stones that witnessed the scene of that first bmial — ^what has been 
done or what still remains to be done to complete and carry on that 
work which was then dedicated for ever to God. But there are 
reflections suggested by these events which can be offered nowhere 
more fitly. First, the celebration of this foundation, the whole 
growth of the Abbey, and all its glories, suggest that the life and 
death, and grave, of such an one as the founder, is a lasting tribute to 
the enduring force of that childlike goodness which distinguished him. 
Let us see what his character was. If we look at the details of 
history, it is hardly possible to imagine a figure more unlike any of our 
own time. The guileless King, who alone of all the canonised 
English saints lies undisturbed in his ancient shrine, we know well 
as he is described by his contemporaries ; we see his grave and gentle 
figure moving solemnly along with downcast eyes ; we recognise his 
rose-red face, contrasted with the milky whiteness of his hair and 
beard, and as he draws near we hear one of those startling peals of 
unearthly laughter with which it was his wont to break his ordinary 
silence. We see his thin white hands and long transparent fingers 
with which it was believed at the time, and for a century afterwards, 
that he had the power of stroking away as it wero the diseaBos of hia 
subjects. In his conduct we find a childishness of thought and 
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aetioD, and it is evident to ns now that his title of Saint and Con- 
feaaor arose as much out of the jealousies of ecdesiastics and the 
polioy of the Nonaan rulers of the country, as out of the loving regret 
of liis Saxon subjects. In spite of all divergencies^ this innocent 
childlike face was the secret cause of the chann exercised by him over 
his oountrynien. 

We- sometimes hear it said, with a cynical sneer, that many ave 
httried heie who are great without being good — ^many wise without 
being nmple-^many noble whose nobiHty is not that of virtue, but of the 
eazth earthy, and of the world worldly. But meanly do they conceive 
of the goodness of God who would complain of this reoognition of 
His gifts to man. This centre tomb, around which these wammn and 
statesmen and great men repose, contains the ashes of one, weak and 
erring as they were, but who rests his claim to interment here — not on 
his rank or deeds^ although he ranked with the great ones of the 
eactb, but on the artless piety and guileless Mth of those early days. 
He to whose dust was attracted the fierce Norman, the proud 
f Iwita^^et, the gnuq>ing Tudor, the fickle Stuart, the powerfiil 
£dwaid, the Mvolous Richard, the lustM Henry, the wordly Elizabeth, 
the ligh^hearted Charles, the Butch William, and the Hanovenaa 
Geoi^e— was one whose virtues were within tilie reach of every man, 
wooian, and child in every age, if we only separate the perishable 
Ibnn £eom the immortal substance. To follow his footsteps we must 
not look to A*s age but to our own — ^not to the Uth but the 19th 
century. Again, this day invites us to think that not only have 
eight centuries rolled by and brought with them their accumulated 
stores of thought, and wealth, and experience to our country, but the 
very event we are celebrating was itself the beginning of a new order 
of things. The year in which the Abbey was dedicated was not only 
the laat year of the Confessor's life and reign, but the eve of the 
Korman conquest— the greatest change, with one exception, this 
church and nation ever witnessed. Christmas, 1065, was the last 
whicltever saw the Saxon Kings worship within these sacred precinots. 
Sdward, Saxon as he was by birth, was !Narman by education ; and 
almost till the last moment of his life he wavered between a Saxon 
and a Norman for his successor. This house was a shadow cast before 
by the coining event. Pew changes could be more significant than 
that which replaced the wooden wattled church of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, with the majestic pile, the architecture of which Edward 
brought &om the Normans. Its solid pillars, its rounded arches, its 
bfty roof, its cniciform plan, and its storied windows, were all new 
and strange to the people of that age, in a degree we can hardly con- 
ceive now ; and of this new style and shape and dimensions the Abbey 
built by tha Confessor was the first example. When Harold, with 
his brotter Gurth and sister Edith, passed beneath these lofty towers 
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and Bdgncd his name to the charter of this Abbey, he might haYe 
known that he Was signing his own doom and preparing his own 
destruction. The '*old cathedral," as it was then called, at Win-> 
Chester, where the Saxon Kings for centuries had been crowned and 
buried, was then discarded, and the Boyal farour settled upon West- 
minster. It was founded, therefore, not only in faith, but in hope- 
in the hope that England had yet a glorious career to run — ^in the 
hope that the line of her great Soyereigns had not dried up, even 
when the race of Alfred ceased to live, and that the troubles whieh 
the Confessor saw in prophetic vision would pass away, and that a 
brighter day was yet in store than he or any other living man at that 
time could anticipate. It was founded in hopes that have been move 
than fulfilled. We know that this Abbey has been renovated and 
beautified by sucoessive kings whenever for a time it was neglected or 
disfigured, and that it has kept its hold upon the affections and reve- 
rence of the whole English people. We know that its precincts have 
witnessed not only every successful stage of this EngUidi monarchy, 
but the rise and growth of English constitutional freedcxn. We know 
how it has been the refuge in life and death to princes who had no other 
place in which to lay their heads — ^how in the change of faith (greater 
as I have said, than the Norman conquest) it received the great shock 
of the Eeformation, and became a shelter for that famous school which 
is bound to it by IQustrious names ; and how under its shadow were 
held assemblies to discuss momentous questions affecting the interests 
of the Church of England, and also to compile and set forth the only 
confession of fedth ever imposed by law upon the population of the 
whole island, and which at the present moment^ although bearing the 
name of Westminster, is the established formulary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. How its walls embrace memorials from every 
rank and profession in life— Sovereigns and statesmen divided in all 
but death and the hope of a common resurrection — ^the doubting 
sceptic hard by the enthusiastic believer — ^the ornaments of other com- 
munions, Eomanist, Puritan, dissenting, beside the uncompromising 
prelates of our own. The smoking flax beside the blajsing lamp, the 
bruised reed beside the sturdy tree. 

Such has been the development and expansion of the seed planted 
here by our founder, and we do well to think of it The- Abbey so 
constructed is a standing monument and witness of the peculiar pro- 
cess by which our English constitution has been fr-amed, and the 
peculiar duties we owe to it as Englishmen and as Christians. The 
Norman churchy founded by a Saxon king — ^the new ftitnre springing 
out of the dying past — ^new advances with old liberty — prerogi^ve 
side by side with precedent — Chureh and State inextricably mixed 
with each other— opposing parties in Church and State neutralising, 
counterbalancing, and completing each other ; neither by the other 
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cirtirely subdued, each by the other honoured and respected. From 
this thought wc pass naturally to the direct object of the foundation 
of this august edifice. I speak not now of the curious legends, and 
dreams and visions, which wrought upon the Confessor's mind ; but I 
refer to the fixed intention, which has never died out, that this mag- 
nificent pile should be a house where Christian souls might meet and 
hold converse with their Maker. Whatever it has since become — 
Boyal, heroic, historic, or artistic — ^it has always been a place dedi- 
cated for ever to the worship of Almighty God. This, it is true, is a 
character which it shares with the humblest church or chapel in the 
kingdom ; but to us, who here carry on that worship, the greatness 
and impOTtance of our office must be brought home with double force 
with the reflection that on it, as on an invisible thread, hangs every 
other interest which ^m generation to generation has accumulated 
an>and us. Break this thread, and the whole building becomes an 
mnneaning labyrinth — a cold, artificial valhalla — a lifeless museum. 
Bnt in all times— in sorrow and io joy, in difficulty and in triumph 
—God, the consoler and the giver, has been sought here in prayer and 
praise. 

[The foregoing is a brief abstract of the admirable address deliverwl 
by Dean Stanley, in celebrating the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the festival of the dedication of Westminster Abbey, in the dying days 
of King Edward the Confessor. We may add that the^i^ foundation 
of Westminster Abbey is attributed by some early chroniclers to the 
British King, Lucius, a.d. 184, by others to King Sebert, a.d. 616. 
Its site was then called Thomey Island. Having fallen into a decayed 
forlorn condition, Edward the Confessor, in fulfilment of a vow made 
by him during his exile from the kingdom, erected on the same site a 
new church and abbey dedicated to God and St. Peter, built in a style 
hitherto unparalleled in English architecture. The Abbey as it now 
exists was, for the most part, rebuilt by Henry the Second (a.d. 1220 
to 1269), out of regard to the memory of the Confessor. 
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" Lo ! the ]^oor Indian, whose untutor*d mind 
Sees God in clonds or hears him in the wind ; 
His sool prood Science nefer tauffht to etmj 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way ; 
Tet simple Nature to his hone has gi?en 
Beyond the clottd-topp'd hill a bumoleheaTen — • 
Some safer world in depths of woods embraced — 
Some happier island in the watery waste — 
Whore staves once more their native land behold, 
No friends torment, no Christians thirst for gold ; 
Bat thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall hear him company.'** 




nHE custom of burying with tlie body some small article 
or articles which belonged to the deceased, a custom 
which widely prevailed among the earliest inhabitants 
of the earth, baa made the grayes of our remote 
forefathers so many rich storehouses of antiquarian lore, 
and 80 many mines of historical treasure. "We shall not hesitate, 
therefore, to avail ourselves yet further of Mr. Bateman's interesting 
and instructive journal ; — 

BARROWS NEAR ARBORLOW. 

" On the 15th of March we re-opened a barrow near the boundary 
of Middleton Moor, in the direction of Parcelly Hay, whicli was un- 
successfuUy opened by Mr. W. Bateman on the 28th of July, 1824 ; 
nor did our researches lead to a more satisfactory result, as the entire 
mound seemed to have been turned over by deep ploughing, by which 
the interments, consisting] of two skeletons and a deposit of burnt 
bones, had been so dragged about as to present no characteristic worthy 
of observation. A neat whetstone was picked up amongst the ruins, 
and a carefully-chipped leaf-shaped arrow-point of flint has since been 
found by ploughing across the barrow. About fi% yards south-east 
of the last is another barrow of very small size, both as to diameter 
and height ; so inconsiderable, indeed, are its dimensions, that it was 
quite overlooked in 1824. Fortunately, the contents, with the excep- 
tion of one skeleton that lay near the surface, had been enclosed in a 
cist, sunk a few inches beneath the level of the soil. As in the com- 

in laS li^T^ w ^J^«]«« M«or a human skeleton, of remote aaUqnity, ms found, 
m 1824, mth a skeleton of a dog lyiug at the feet. 
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panion barrow, the skeleton near the top was dismemhercd by the 
ploag^ 80 that it affords nothing worthy of notice. The original inter- 
nment, however, whic^ lay rather deeper, in a kind of rude cist or 
enclosure, formed by ten shapeless masses of limestone, amply repaid 
onr labour. The persons thus interred consisted of a female in the 
prime of life, and a child of about four years of age ; the former had 



Wn placed on the floor of the grave on her left side, with the knees 

drawn up ; the child was placed above her, and rather behind her 

shoulders. They were surrounded and covered with innumerable 

^es of the water-mole or rat, and near the woman was a cow's tooth, 

^'^ article uniformly found with the more ancient interments. Round 

^^ neck was a necklace of various-shaped beads and other trinkets of 

M and bone, curiously ornamented, upon the whole resembling those 

found at Cow Low in 1846, but differing from them in many details. 

The varions pieces of this compound ornament are 420 in number, 

▼hich nnusnal quantity is accounted for by the fact of 348 of the beads 

*^ijg thin laminas only ; 54 are of cylindrical form, and the 18 

J^maining pieces are conical studs and perforated plates, the latter 

^ some cases ornamented with punctured patterns. Alogether, the 

^®cklace is the most elaborate production of the pre-metallic period 

f^at I have ever seen. The skull, in perfect preservation, is beautiful 

^ its proportions, and has been selected to appear in the ' Crania 

^^'^tannica,' as the true type of the ancient British female. The femur 

Measures 15j inches." 

between the Buxton and Ashbourne road and the village of Church 

t^mdale, there were three small tumuli occupying the summits of 

r^. The first of these, situated in a field known as the " Top of the 

^J^," was opened by Mr. B. in July, 1848, and was found to contain 

skeleton extended at length, with the head to the west. Beside the 

^^ liip was a small iron knife, four inches long, and near the right 

^^Ulder were sevwal articles indicating the period of interment. Con- 

^^ctioug among these was a small bronze box or canister, with a lid, 

^^^ to slide on or off. It measured altogether two inches in height, and 

^ ^ aame in diameter. When discovered it was much cruBhed, but stQl 

stained the remains of thread, while the exterior bore impressions of 
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linen cloth * Close by this interesting relic were two bronze pins or 
broken needles, and a mass of corroded iron, some of which had been 
wire chainwork belonging to a small bronze ornament. This ornament 
had five perforations, plated with silver, and engraved with a cable 
pattern. Two iron implements were likewise found near the same 




spot, comprising, with the other articles, the girdle and chatelaine, with 
appendages, of a Saxon lady. Some pieces of hazel stick near at hand 
were probably the remaining portions of the basket which originally 
contained the relics of the deceased. All the iron bears impressions of 
woven fabrics, three varieties being distinguishable, namely, coarse and 
fine linen, and coarse flannel or woollen doth. The box is faintly 
ornamented with lozenges, produced by the intersection of oblique lines 
scratched in the metal. This ornamentation was scHoaetimes produoed 
by dotted lines. In his interesting work entitled " Vestiges of the 
Antiquities of Derbyshire," the late Mr. Thomas Bateman alludes to 
a Saxon bronze box thus adorned. 

* YerBtgegan, according to Strati, who8« ^ Manners and Costoms of the Saxona ^ f s not 
Ter/ perfect, contradicted the idea, tba< Saxon ladies generally wore tineti ; but Uiia 
excaration discorers an evident exception. 
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WITH A 7BIEND QT PABIS 

EiiTDox Notes of as UNssirriMENTiLL Joubxet. 
By WILLIAM BAWYEB. 

Chapter II. 

SUNDAY HOSNIKO's BBEAKFA8T. 

iHY was tho second door closed ? " 

That was the very question I asked. Not because 
there is — except in a romance — anything more remark- 
able in a door being closed than in its being og^n ; 
but because the closing of it did not add a bit to the 
security of the chamber. The outer door, I have said, had a broken 
lock ; and the second door had one in which the key turned very per- 
fectly, but the bolt of which slipped into nothing ! So hero were the 
guests of the hotel, sleeping at night and leaving their valuables by 
^y under the delusion of double-locked doors, while they and what 
appertained to them were at all times accessible to eveiybody. 

On entering tho apartment two things struck us ; first, that it did 
not look like a bedroom, and, secondly, that it smelt like twenty. It was a 
handsome apartment, richly carpeted, brightly papered, and with elegant 
fumituTB and chairs and sofas in Utrecht velvet en suite. Over the 
stove, which would have been a fire-place in England, was a fine glass, 
and before it a time-piece, with a great many Cupids and flowers about 
it, and with only one defect, — ^it didn't go. That, however, is u 
^Jwdady incidental to all French clockwork, and therefore was not remark- 
able. Englishmen have sometimes procured keys and endeavoured to 
remedy what they will persist in regarding as a defect ; but this is 
^JMuJcesaary trouble, as the key wiU turn round for ever and nothing 
^ come of it. A good shake may sometimes send the hands on a 
^^^^odA or two ; but, as a rule, it is not so potent in machinery as in 
'I'^^icme. The fuiniturc consisted of a centre table, a sido table, a 
^'^it^ two sofas, and half-a-dozcn chairs. But as it was let as a 
w>uble-bedded room, one naturally looked round for beds. Seeing this 
^^orpofi threw open what appeared to be a closet-door, and there 
^arocessinthe wall, were two beds standing sido by sido upon a 
^ed tile pavement. The bedsteads were shaped like oaken troughs; 
% rather like two of those cars which ascend and descend in the 
Wttnd-abouts at the fair. And this latter idea possessed mo so strongly 
^ often in half-slumber I would fancy myself sinking or rising, and 
^) combined in a general sense of insecurity as to the doors, one 
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night procured mo a sweet dream, compounded of asBassins and trap- 
doors. Lcayuig the beds exposed, our gairgon proceeded to open another 
closed door, and disclosed a marvellouBly small dressing-room with 
every conrenience for two persons, except room for the two persons to 
stand in. A third door disclosed a lavatory, only open to the same 
objection. In other respects it was marvellously convenient for France. 
The ewer was larger than any cream-jug I remember, and the basin 
exceeded the limits of a soup-plate ! Of course there was no soap ; 
and I was rather amused at the serious way in which the gar^on put 
it to us whether we would have any? As if its use was an open ques- 
tion. 

The opening of all these doors had transformed the elegant apart- 
ment into a sleeping chamber ; but before we could sleep in it one 
thing more was necessary. And when we mentioned it Francois 
opened his black eyes, and an incredulous smile played all over his 
face. 

** Open all the windows. Monsieur? " he cried. 

" Exactly," replied my friend, who with a mania for fresh air was 
already stifling ; *'how long is it since these windows and doors were 
opened ? I will tell you. Last summer at the very latest. "Why, I 
can detect in this pestilent atmosphere the breaths of a long succession 
of guests, clean enough people, I daresay; but no man's breath is 
wholesome kept a month. Impossible ! " 

The windows were with difficulty opened, and remained open during 
our stay ; but I may mention that when I chanced to return to the 
hotel for a book within an hour of our supposed final leaving, I found 
all the windows fast, and a close smell already beginning to assert 
itself in store for the next occupants ! 

It was pleasant to wake in the morning with a sense of being in the 
finest city in the world, with all its wonders unseen, and with nothing 
to do but to set about seeing them. There was a busy hum of life in 
the street beneath our windows, but not a roar as in London, though 
we were in the heart of the city. Above all, one could distinguish the 
strcct-crics, very like ours, but, of course, in French. And this fact 
was very striking. Every one has experienced the odd sensation of 
hearing for the first time children speaking French over their marbles 
or in their romps ; but it was not so odd to me as these costermongers' 
cries. One always regards a foreign language as an accomplishment, 
and its very familiar use by these people and in this way is startling. 
Looking down into the street, I observed that nearly all, but not quite 
nil, the shops were open, and this partial closing reminded me that it 
was Sunday, and that we had come in time to note its observance in 
this great centre of Catholicism. 

Most of the hotels of Paris are built on the principle on which the 
Irishman constructed his cannon. '< Take a hole and pour the metal 
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round it " was his recipe. The hole would represent ihe small central 
court round which the hotel is built, and which is accessible through 
its maiu entrance only. In this court we took our morning walks. It 
was about twenty yards square, and had on one side the kitchen offices, 
on another the talony with a pianoforte as its chief attraction, on a third 
the hureauy with which the guests had nothing to do until the dreadful 
day of reckoning, and on a fourth the salle a mangery in which we 
breakfiELsted. A promenade in the open street might have been more 
refreshing, but a walk in the court was far more amusing. It gave us 
an insight into the domestic arrangements. We saw a starved gar^on 
sliding about the $aUm with a pair of brushes on his feet to poUsh the 
parquet floor, — ^it seems, by the way, to be a great point with the 
French to have highly polished floors on which the unwary may break 
their legs — and suggesting the idea of his being a magnified house-fly. 
We saw the arrangement which answers to the English use of the 
dust-pan, namely, a large shoot, similar to those we have for carrying 
off water from the roof, with broad openings imder the various bedroom 
TOidoWB, so that the gar^n^ who supplies the place of the chamber- 
maid 80 far as making beds and seeing to the rooms is concerned, 
has only to bring the dust and pour it in, or shako it in from a duster, 
and it descends to a receptacle below. We detected a tall white 
cap pertaining to the chef de cuisine^ a fat individual, so fat that 



it was a problem how he ever got through the narrow doorway into his 
<len, and how he would ever be got out of it quick enough in case of 
to. We saw the advent of the baker, who came every morning with 
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a faggot of long loaves — over a yard in length — on his shoulders, and 
manacles of ringed hread on his arms, and a nest of small rolls in a 
funny little basket, and looked less like a baker than a juggler who 
had come to do tricks in the courtyard. 

But on this Sunday morning we shortened our walk on an intima- 
tion that breakfast was ready. We plunged at once into the Salle a 
Manger — a long apartment with a table running down it and a stove 
at the end, and with a highly-flavoured atmosphere, arising &om viands 
being constantly consumed there, and the fresh air scrupidously ex- 
cluded. There were a great many people at breakfast, most of them 
EngUsh, and these all to be detected at a glance from being plunged 
into 0€iUgnani or the Time9. A word, by the way, about the Timet 
and the mischief it does. During my stay I saw no other English 
paper, and, consequently, its statements on any and every subject 
were always uncontradicted. It is the oracle with those among the 
French who can read it. Fortunately the number is limited, or the 
amount of misinformation about the English and their doings, which 
already prevails on the other side of the water, might be greater than 
it is. An Englishman reads his Times ^* with a grain of salt," makes 
allowances for its prejudices, and the private interests of those con- 
nected with it ; but to a Frenchman it must be a source of perpetua 
misdirection. 

We found the great topic among the English was the proper place at 
which to attend morning service. In an inconsiderate moment I sug- 
gested Notre Dame; on which, to a man, woman, and child, they 
uttered an exclamation of disgust, and metaphorically shook the dust 
off their feet at me. Having done so, they proceeded to considt some 
three or four placards hanging against the wall, and sharing that 
honour with cheap tailors' puffs, all relating to Protestant places of 
worship in Paris. And there was a great deal of discussion as to the 
superior attractions of 17, Bue de la Madelaine, under the charge of 
the Bev. A Gumey, and some rival establishment, imder the Bev. E. 
Forbes. Two other Protestant chapels also had their charms ; but I 
found that the whole bent of the discussion was as to which placo 
would afford the likeliest good preacher. 

" Surely," quoth I to my friend, "this is unworthy of a people .who 
affect to despise the worship of their brethren, and to regard a visit to 
their temples as a desecration of the Sabbath ! Far be it from mo to 
approve of the Mariolatry of this land; but are not we, my friend, 
in danger of running into a worse form of superstition — ^that of Par- 
Bonolatry ? The worship of preachers may in fairness be described as 
the religion of half England. And with all this mob the first thought 
is to gratify the ear; the second, to fling their Protestantism in the 
face of the benighted Papist ; their third, and last, t« unite in the 
worship of God. Let us, my friend, profit hereby ! Let us put the 
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last first, nnd try if we cannot this day approach the All-Father even 
in the temples of the benighted. Let us to Notre Dame.*' 

And he went. 

But there was first that business of breakfasting to go through, and 
it took time. Kot so much by reason of the fare being hard to con- 
same, — stewed kidneys and an omelette had sufficed us, — ^but from 
Die's attention being distracted by those present. I suppose it is a 
weakness of mine, but I can't go into a railway waiting-room, or ride 
in a 'bus, or meet strangers at the top of a monument or at the bottom 
of amine, without falling into a study of their characters as expressed 
in their faces, or inyenting little romances in which they uncon- 
sciously play their several parts. And this breakfast table was very 
rich in material for this pastime, so that, but for my Mend's impa- 
tience, I might have sat dreaming there all day. One individual only 
is strongly photographed on my mind out of the group. He was an 
Englishman, and I fancied, — I really don't know why, — was connected 
witii the wholesale button interest. He was, I could see, of a very 
IhHous temperament ; and when the gar^on brought on a sole floating 
in what looked like Br. De Jongh's cod-liver oil, his emotion was pitia- 
ble. I had made some few remarks before the advent of the sole, and 
when it came, he turned to me and unbosomed himself in these 
words, — " I believe, Sir, if you were to throw me into the Seine, I 
wouldn't sink." " No !" 

(I hadn't studied the theory of floating bodies, but my impression 
was that he would.) 

" No,, sir, I should only float like oil on water. Like oil ! Why, 
sir, if 8 no exaggeration to say that I /im oil. I am a man fond of 
plain living — ^the plainer the better — but ever since I have been in this 
place I have been subjected to a course of oils. If I have a beef-steak 
it comes up shining like lubricated leather. If I add potatoes, — 
dreaming of the nice mealy ones of England, — ^they appear in slices 
like apples fried in — faugh ! Yesterday I wanted a bun in the Palais 
Boyale, but * bun,' sir ! there isn't the word in the language. Sponge- 
cake soaked in sweet-oil is their only idea of confectionery. And now, 
look, these three mornings I have tried fish. I want fish plain-boiled 
or phdn-broiled. Those were my orders, and the first day they bring 
it baked in cheese, the next day pickled in oil, and here — ^what is this?" 

"Egg-sauce," I suggested. 

He held the dish up to the light and regarded it curiously : a deadly 
pallor crept over his face as he replaced it on the table, covered it 
over, and drew from hia pocket a sailor's biscuit. 

" My only comfort," he observed, " six fromEngland. Thia is the 
last. When that is gone " 

The contemplation of the oleaginous existence to which he would 
then be reduced was too painful. He did not finish the sentence. On 
the following morning he was gone. i 
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Oalignani^ who is an awful bore, and yet to whom we all fly in our 
needy gives a list of places '< that muH be seen by a stranger.'' There 
are thirty-four in Paris and six in the neighbourhood. Not to hare 
*' done" these forty sights is not to have seen Paris. So people rush 
from place to place, from church to church, from gallery to galloiy, 
from one suburb to another, with the firm conviction that the converse 
of the proposition must be right, and that to have << done*' all this %• 
to have seen Paris. I am rather disposed, myself, to take exception 
to this conclusion ; my own impression being that the way to view 
Paris, and, indeed, almost any place in a brief time, is to avoid nine 
out of ten of all tiie places which you << must" see. My meaning is 
this, that in all foreign places the real sight is the street-life and home- 
life of the people. Why << must'* I see the church of St. Eustache, or 
the Chapelle Expiatoire ? I have seen fifty Catholic diurches in my 
time, and, save that twenty-five may have been Gothic, and twenty-five 
Grecian, I cannot discriminate between them any more than between 
fifty turns in a kaleidoscope. They are all alike, at least so far alike 
that it is not necessary for me to go from Dan to Beersheba to note 
their individual peculiarities. And with all deference to Galignani 
and with, I hope, a due sense of what I '' must " do, if I had only 
two hours to ** do " Paris in, I would stroll for half-an-hour down the 
Champ Elys^e — ^take half-an-houi''s turn in the Palais Royale — give 
half-an-hour to that marvellous Hue de Rivoli, and wander for the 
remaining half-hour in the few remaining quarters associated with 
memories of the Revolutions. In this way, too, and in less time, I 
should have caught the spirit and character of Paris. I shoiild have 
secured an idea of its magnificence and of its squalor, as well as of that 
transition state which it is passing through under the will of the 
Emperor. I should, moreover, have seen the people as they are; 
should have gathered from them and from the shops a notion of their 
civilisation and their pursuits, while from the placarded walls a voice 
would speak to me of their amusements and of the bubbles which g^ve 
a zest to their lives. I would not say to the stranger, " Don't see any 
of the * sights' of this city"; but I would say, "Make them the 
secondary rather than the primary object. Don't move in a tread- 
wheel of show-places as if they were everything. They are very, very 
little, even in this show-city of Europe par excellence:^ I never can 
imagine why some people travel at all. With a map, Murray, and 
half-a-dozen photographs they might "do" any city in the world, 
according to their pkn, that of seeing what, and only what, they ai« 
told to see, and what a saving of time, money, and labour would it be 
to them ! 

But this is a digression. 

And, now I think of it, I may as well pull-up here, and begin 
another chapter another day. 
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THE TBOOPEB'S STOET* 

By William Jtjsttke. 



Down where the shadows are rolling 

Thick folds in the curtaiQ of night ; 
Down where the sad winds are tolling 

O'er dying and dead of the fight. 
Down where the meadows are broken 

And scattered with grim human wreck ; 
"Where the red blood wreathes a token 

The brow of the hero to deck. 
Slowly and sullenly gliding, 

No sound but the war horse's feet, 
Arthur's brave comrades are riding, 

All haggard and pale with defeat. 
Ah ! the quick flash of a rifle ! 

A plunge p'er his proud charger's head, 
A groan that the winds seem to stifle, 

And Arthur is left with the dead. 
• ♦ ♦ •. 

Sadly a woman is weeping, 

Bow'd down like a withering leaf, 
Over a rose-bud sleeping — 

Her infant unconscious of grief. 
Truly they've told her the story 

Of how her belov'd Arthur fell : 
Stretch'd on the earth cold and gory, 

The winds sighed his funeral knell. 

Holy the tender light gleaming 

From forth her blue sorrowful eyes ; 

Looking up through her tears streaming, 
¥or comfort to Heaven she cries. 

** Father whose mercy is ever 

Vouchsafed to the poor widow's pray'r, 
Save me ! I feel I can never 

Have strength this great anguish to bear !" 
« . « « • 

Open the cottage door flinging, 

Lo! Arthur looks down on his wife ! 
While round his neck slie is clinging. 

He tells how the foe saved his lifi?. 
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HOW IT WAS THAT FRANK WENT. 

J WENTY-ONE years of age — ^respectably connected— sMd 

to be good-looloBg — of refined tastes — brougbt up to 

nothing — ^left an orphan with two hundred a year, and 

— orer head and ears in love with CyreUa Sinclair ! 

<< What on earth am I to do ? As the song suggests, 

* Let me go hang — ang— ang * — I belieye that is how they vocally 
express it— No, emphatically, no ; I object to hanging as decidedly 
low, suggestive of Newgate — and other unpleasant associations. 
The only hanging I should Hko to see would be ^CyreUa hanging 
round — ^bah ! What am I to do ? 

"Drown myself? Don't like cold water, except when it is well 
mixed. Shoot myself? Well, no. The noise is disagreeable. 

** I've hit it ! Travel ! ! Write a book — ^become famous — ^make a 
fortune, and — and— Makbt Cybella. 

"Travel and write a book, eh, Frank Travers ? And where the dooce 
will you travel? There is nothing in this mortal world to be done 
without difficulty. Hang it ! drat it ! con — ^found it ! Where can I 
go ? eh ! * there's the rub ; to ^o, or not to yo f* No, that quota- 
tion won't do— to ffo I'm determined — ^let me see, Father Shakespeare, 

* Stand not on the order of your going, but go at once,' — and, faith, 
that's nearer the mark. ' Go at once' — ^there we come to the very 
heart and core of the grievance. Cain, the first traveller upon record, 
never felt more helpless than I. He 'had the world before him 
where to choose.' Don't see, myself, that I've a bit left to ' take to 
it kindly' — all been chosen up long ago ; — ^£act ; Burton's done Africa, 
Layard's done Nineveh, Cumming's done the Lions, Davenports have 
done the Spirit-world and London ditto — ^heigho ! it is Omega — ^we 
have come to Zero— and what is left for poor Frank Travers ? Were 
this a play I should write, * Here Frank drops a tear.'" 

The young man leant his head on his hand and remained a few 
moments absorbed in thought, with as pensive an expression as a jovial 
pair of eyes, a clear complexion, and the silken but scanty growth of a 
first crop of " Dundrearys," of a rather fiair shade, permitted. Frank 
Travers was a tall, finely-built young man, with an indolent spoilt 
air, and looked five and-twenty years of age. 

" I have an idea I " he exclaimed, starting up suddenly and clapping 
his hand to his forehead with a melo-dramatic air. It was impossible 
for Frank to remain thoughtful beyond five conseoutive moments^ or 
ten at most. " A ruined gamester's idea — and it seems to me /shall 
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b6 mined in the game of life if I do not look out. Egad ! mj uncle 
will get me a commission ! " Bah ! — ^why did not my father make a 
tailor ttf mo ? Why ? I might have risen in that trade, and outshone 
Messrs. Moses and Co. •'* ! Amhition ! Amhition ! I'll do something 
for yon yet,'* he cried, shaking his fist at nothing, *' and— and— marry 
Cyrella/' 

Frank Travers took tlie large map of the world off the library- wall, 
placed it on the table, and set a humming-top, the property of one of 
his little cousins, spinning in the centre. Then leaning forward on 
his elbow, he watched its sonorous gyrations. <'By Jove ! my fate is 
fixed ! " he cried, ** and Tate, in the shape of a humming-top, points to 
Mesopotamia. Mesopotamia! Land of— of — of— hang it! if I know 
what. Shem, Ham, and Japhet, Abraham, Isaac, and his seed for ever — 
though I rather think it is Ishmad's — ^I must coach the subject up a 
hit — Innil immortalize yon, and xou shall immortalize me. That is 
an hcmest eompact." And, so saying, he replaced the chart. 

" Kow," said he, folding his arms and gazing thoughtfully at the 
toes ef his esoeUeat boots, *' to hreak the news to Cyrella, and get my 
tninkfi packed. She is my eousin, so I suppose they will let me write 
to her. Of course they will ! The tour will be instructive, and shall 
^ written on iUnetratel note-paper — ^if they have any thereabouts. 
And I will give her before I go — I will give her^a map of 
Mesopotamia!" 

LBTTEE THE FIRST. 

fJUXK IBAVEW, HAVnrO 9XE3K BEFUSED FEaXISSION TO WHITE TO 
CTRSLLA, IKniTSS HIS FiaST EPI8T0LABT FAVOUR TO HEK BKOTflEH. 

"Aleppo. 
'' Dear Tom, — ^Here we are at Aleppo ; and a nasty dirty place it 
is. I pass over the protracted incident of our voyage, &c., and briefly 
say, we arrived here. In truth, of the voyage itself I know nothing, 
though Dabble has been in ecstaoy about the scenery ; and I shall put 
down all he says in my book. In fact, I am not my own man upon 
the hriny, nor for a good four and twenty hours afterwards, so you 
win be spared cerulean skies, and transparent waters, and the usual 
wrt of thing in that line. The true state of the case was that I paid 
firstocabin fare, and went down to reconnoitre the beauties of art, as 
associated with the present occasion, and at the same time to appro- 
priate all available comforts before I became incapable of selflsh 
exertions. And who do you suppose I found engaged in the same 
task, attired in a species of i^rting suit, enveloped in a voluminous 
plaid, with a pair of spectacles on his nose, and a drab wide-awake 
oa his head? Nobody else but our friend of water-colour fame, 
jouog Dabble ! The strangest thing is that he was bound for the 
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same place, and he, too, was in search of fame. His is a sketching 
tour ; said sketches to immortalise him for ever. We swore fhiteniity 
at once, and I promised him the illustrating of my hook. Meanwhile 
you will be expecting me to give you some idea of how they do tlie 
thing in this part of the world,^and, for the look of the place, Babble 
will enclose you n sketch." 



Cahavan preparing to Start from Aleppo. 

''Barak. 

" Could not write you another word from the considerable Eastern city 
whence I first dated. Had to scramble up my writing materials and 
be oflP, for the caravan was ready, and we had no titoe to lose, A 
caravan, for some reason, puts me in mind of an omnibus. First, J9U 
have to wait for it ; secon^y, all sorts travel by it. A kind of wander- 
ing medley is a caravan ; and Eastern travel is by no means to be 
attempted solus, so misanthropes may as well give it up ; recommend 
them to try London, there's no place in the world — Paris, of courae, 
excepted — ^where one can be so confoundedly alone— espeeiaHy if they 
are hard up with the 'ready.* 

"Dabble and I each got a horse and weighted him with a drinkixig 
cup, a small Turkey carpet, and warm cloak (par parenthoais, the Eastern 
apology for bed, blankets, counterpane, paliaisse, imi all that Eiort of 
thing), plenty of bird*s-eye, and sundry other articles ; for instaxusey in 
mine I put pen and ink and half a ream of foolscaps lined, tor my 
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notes; wbikt Dabble, poor fellow ! varied his pack with a Bkekb box, 
joid Heavea knows what artisU* paraphernalia. 

" If Gyzella could see us, clad in the qneer-looking costume of the 
ooantry, I feel uncertain what she would say. It would either be, 
• Oh, how sweetly romantic !' or * Dear me, Tom, what queer-looking 
guys Uiej are.' We are bound in blue doth of the Arab cut -by- 
the-bye, my travels, iUustrated by Dabble, (poor fellow ! it will be a 
loss to me to have anything so inferior to Koberts' style, but still it 
win be patting something in his pocket, and he will not get patronage 
e vei ywlter e .) I will have my travEls bound in blue doth, also, to be in 
character. But I antidpste, as romancers hare it. I was describing 
our costmnesr Bound in blue doth of the Arab cut^ ornamental 
Ikeadim^ in the shape of white turbans with red hu2zar-like bags 
hangiiig out oi them, illustrated with crimson sashes, and — ^shades of 
yinit -yeservcus! — armed like so many pirate chiefs cut out of Cooper's 
Xaojatl's novels, and nicely coloured, — ^Damascus sabres, Turkish 
caibines and pistols, all by way of asteruhs and daggert. 
\fimt'nttte9, baggy-lookiiig ducks, and peaky shoes : our spirits 
V — there— don't I smell of printer's ink already 7 Thinkest 
t, (^ Tom! that my visions even thus early torn :&om dreams 
' women to screams of Printer's Devils' * Copy, give us copy and 
EiKmi the £dr Cyrella to the grimed and coatless youth ; 
rfi|wtliBWOode to CyreUa ; 'tis but a means unto an end. An end? 
\ ! but a beginning of bliss ! Tom, I rave ! 
expected a scrimmage on the road, for a hostile troop were 
bat, like Ctesar, ' they came, they saw, and they over* 
came,* thai is, walked off in the opposite direction— on horseback, of 
course. 

'* The worst part of the matter out here is, that one needs such a 
oonfimnded credit for the ' ready.' Why, before venturing towards 
AljesiFBy we had to carry biUs for a hundred pounds with us ; to say 
nothrag of twenty <» forty pounds in the queer-looking cash of the 
coontry. In Aa^rria, too, the murrain amongst the cattle has made 
Mrerything dearer than ever. 

*' I Ibrgot to tell you that round about the river of Aleppo were 
some gaxdms^ green enough to send poor Dabblo into doudland, but 
•a for me I squinted askance at the horrid baked-looking country 
boonding the horizon in the far expanse. Dabble is a fellow who 
-would paint a bit of oasis, and decoy his fdlow-creatures into a 
miserable desert. That is poetry, is it not, Tom ? I call it homicide. 
TelL CyreUa there will be no poetry in Frank Travera' book. I am 
JBot going aboat in pink ^ectades. 

^' To reach this destination {viie postscript) we have passed no end of 
Tillags& Horrid pkoes, most of them; but Dabble is charmed, 
fiomoof the Arabian womeni when they are young, are pretty enough 
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Tbej wear white garments and red or white neyer-meniion-'emfiy and 
bind strings of coins round their heads whence the long black hair fiallB 
in abundance. I say, Tom, I wonder how much some of the pretty 
coquettes and others wc wot of would give for such tresses to 
make themselves chignons wherewithal ? Easily turn it the fashion- 
able and abominable carrotty colour with some of Unwin's auricomus, 
eh ? What says Petrarch ?— 

' Loose to the wind her golden tresses streamed ;' 
Or Milton— 

' She as a veil, down to her slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore/ 

But it is my opinion Eve was dark. Fair women are only a degene- 
racy. I hate namby-pambyism and washed-out eyelashes ; notwith- 
standing the immortal Swan sings of 

< A golden mesh to ensnare the hearts of men/ 
You may depend upon it he alluded to the parte monnaie. 

By-the-bye, is there any record of Ann Hatha way's colour ? She 
must have been a black swan, I'll swear ; for nothing short of a rara 
avis could^ ever have enslaved the bard of Avon, even at downy 
nineteen. 

" But I wander — you see, Tom, I am getting up my phraseology 
against my typographical appearance in print. (Call for the brandy.) 
The Turkoman females are prettier than the Arabs, when all is said 
and done. They are fairer and rosier (not bloom of roses), they are 
neater and better- dressed, sporting garments of striped silk and coins 
of real gold ; and after all, Tom, dress is * a most commendable thing 
in woman,' especially when a fellow don't have to pay for it. I 
believe Cyrella has a few hundreds of her own, therefore that will 
never trouble me. But I perfectly adore the little <fants she geta at 
Madame Vanitipore's. There is nothing of that sort hero. 

** In some villages they give us to drink out of quaint tall pitchers, 
just as Rebecca did in the Bible, when Isaac's servant found her at 
the well. Queer, is it not ? Some give us a sort of curds and whey, 
and refuse money. Queerer still. Bamum ought to have the money- 
refasing species to exhibit in his native land. Kot like the Americfui 
gentlemen, I should say. 

""When we reached a village called Chamoorly we could get a 
glimpse of the Taurus Mountains. They looked high up, like * cob- 
webs in the sky;' therefore * the bull with one poke tossed them into 
the oak,' cried I, with a reminiscence of nursery rhymes, and dropped 
a tear for * auld lang syne' and days of the short coat. The tops (I 
don't mean tops and bottoms, but mountain-tops) were covered with 
snow, like twelftli-cakes, famous at the same period. Dabble sketched 
them. He came out strong on tinted paper, witji Chinese white. 
An admirablf invention, that sort of paste, for artists. Sometimes we 
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pass the nights on our Tuiidsh carpets, in the open air. Such stars ! 
Cjrella would be in raptures about them. The air, too, is genial and 
fresh, and the breeze soft and cool as the climate is charming. When 
ire lie down at night, in this primitire fashion, the grass has the 
mort exquisite perfume of mingled freshness and sweetness that I ever 
inhaled in my life. 3Ir. Eimmel ought to get some of that — ' Algenran 
grass' — ^though, by-the-byc, we were not in that province yet. 

" At Cbamoorly there was the ruin of a mosque and a hill dotted 
above with scraps of basaltic stones, many of them stuck up like 
grave ornaments. The blue-looking mountains in the distance and 
the dear skies sent Dabble into rhapsodies. As for me, I got some 
sporting now and then. Once we shot a gazelle, and had it for 
snpper. The natives call it a luxury, but as for Frank Travers, he 
hdd his nose and left table. Dabble seconded both motions. Wo 
got some lovely birds in these latitudes ; something like pigeons, with 
white breasts spotted black, brown wings, and a centre feather in the 
tail a foot and a half longer than the rest. They call them ghattars. 

'' There are some remarkably queer religious customs out here. It 
would give a hint to Spurgeon or Brother Ignatius^xtremes meet, 
they say — ^to join compaily and come out here. Bellew and Gumming, 
too, mi^t pick up an idea to raise the wind spiritual. The new moon 
is an object of great veneration, and down go all the Arabs on their 
scraps of travelling carpets, and pray to it. These same carpets 
remind one of Ahmed Brother's bit in the *' Arabian iN^ights," that 
transported folks where they wished, and I often half expect to see the 
praying Arabs caught up in mid-air, like Mahommed's coffin, and 
floating towards their deity, the moon. At the same time, let me 
remind you, Tom, that coffee is the chief imbibement in the 
fluid line hereabouts. When it is not coffee it is questionable 
milk— -that is, camel's milk — and when not milk, water. But, 
I say, woold not <' masses to the moon" take at Norwich? 
There is quite a Tennysonian alliteration about it, eh ? Or, " Trances 
at the Tabernacle, familiarizing the favoured with Lunar Latitudes and 
the concomitant company of Spirits of the Spheres 1" Tom, I'm no 
infideljJHeaven forbid !— but I hate the money-changers in the Temple. 
" The Arabs are fond of lamb for supper, but.'as it is generaUy served 
fresh-kiUed, I cannot call it remarkably tender. Also, they have a 
kind of cake, baked on the hearth, made of honey and other messea, 
and served in the tents of chieftains. A sheik's tent is a large affair 
open to the air, with the women's apartments inside, wattled off by 
reeds sewn together by worsted. The outer part is furnished witU 
cTiflhions, carpets, and beds. The chief is most hospitable, and seeuxa 
JoUy as regards this world's goods. He pitches his tents hew ai^^ 
tiiere at his various viUa^s throughout the year, collecting his o^x^ 
rents, and paying tithe to the Pasha at Aleppo for the pnTile^^^ 
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These villageB, by the bye, show crowds of canvas like any runaway 
brig, but some are "bricka" in more ways than on^^tbatr'a tor 
accommodation and hospitality— -e common Arab viituch— and • comr 
parativQ cleanliness — ^mind, Tom, whenerrer I nn^atiQn that w^id 
dnring my travels it is always in the comparativo de^^ree^ . whicl^ 
according to an English Lindley If uzray and a Johnaon's dictionary 
in joint-stock company, we might literally and crudely' translate 
dirtieat, dirtier, dirty. That is Frank's defiiiiticn^ at all events. But 
in these places, per compensation, and I expected different» the w^mea 
do not wear veils, which is a great advantage, as not a firw of them can 
0how tolerably handvme faces. Say nothing about thai to Cyrella." 
(To be Oonthwia.) 



A OOBOVET AT LAST. 

A TALK OF AMBITION. 

BY O. C. CENTREVILLE, 
A«tlior of "The StMrAuw and tbe Deep; vr True to the LmL" 

1 charge (hee» fling away ambition ; by that ain foil the angel8.—8uAuraAai. 
There U « myatery.— Ibid. 




Chapter IY. 

16 teby poos. ^st. giles at houjs. 

2^TI£ gentleman with a bunoh of violets in his hand, who 
listened to the singing of Alice's powerful voice (for^ 
soft and gentle as it seemed, it pierced the stout walls 
and was distinctly audible in the street without)— the 
gentleman, who had noted the number and name of the 
street, walked rapidly onwards, turned down a road by no means one 
of the best in the neighbourhood, quitting that again for a humbler^ 
till he found himself in a very honeycomb of the dwellings of the poor 
and low. Dirty women, with ragged, dishevelled hair, hung list- 
lessly against some of the door-posts, supporting pale, inanimate^ un- 
clean babies in their arms. At another turning the female goider had 
more life, if not more refinement, and were struggling along the 
crowded, narrow kerb, elbovnng the way vigorously^ to avoid a pre- 
cipitate movement into the dirty keimcl of a road scarcely wide 
enough for the passage of a huckster's cart. Bcmneta <£ indeaenbabls 
shape, uid brilliant with tawdry flowers or erude*c<doared ribbonr, 
bespoke the comparatively wealthier condition of their owners, whose 
coaise, vixenish voices were giving vent to a hideous speoieB of wit> 
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baivied across the street to ^^Joe" or *<Bill,'* or levelled at iho 
mounted Jelra of some vehicle fit pasBani, Frefening the sloppy 
. reedway, where more than cone pair of nrheels could hardly move at 
a time, raCher than encounter the stout elbo^ws of the fair natives or 
joetie againat the corduroy clothing of tho male population— not to 
mention his repugnance to inhale the fumes of. coarse tobacco -amoke 
emitted from short day pipes — ^the young man was speedily in that 
quarter termed " the market." There fish — ^&omthe cheap herring to 
the huge, turbot^Hke flounder — susp^ided on a rusty nail to a beam 
appertaining to the cart, was not always in the freshest condition . 
Files of old hampers mi^t be seen not far firom these carts, covered 
with ancient and dried fish-skins—a curious sight. Side by side with 
drooping vegetables were ranged articles of crockery, and stalls of 
boot-laces, braid, and coloured cottons heaped together en truute^ 
and diversified with other articles of cheap hosiery. Lollypops of 
doubtful mixture, sheU-fish, gridirons and kettles, highly coloured 
but primitive works of art in clumsy frames, toys, second-hand boots 
and shoes, hats with bri^t ^mes^ butcher's meat, black-puddings, 
trumpery jewellery, — sdi found vendors, and all found purchasers. 

A few brutish-looking faces turned to stare after the gentleman for 
a moment; but, to judge by the indifference with which he passed 
along, and the patience with which he picked his way across the road, 
through cabbage-stalks and other garbage, and wafted for tho passing 
of two onion-carts barring the way, he must have been accustomed to 
such scenes. Again traversing a darker and a narrower street, marked 
by a bird-£ancier*s, an easy shaving -shop, and a row of coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, and across that into one where no pavement, however 
narrow, graced the way, he stopped at a door bearing, in half-obli- 
terated letters, the legend ^' Marine Stores," and, stooping to avoid 
the black doll which swung, with extended arms, over the threshold, 
entered. 
" Well, Mrs. Bawkins, how is your little one to-<lay ?" 
"Ah, sir! it is very good of you to come," answered a woman 
whose appearance indicated caro and poverty. " Jim's sober, sir," 
she said, dropping her voice to a whisper, and pointing over her 
shoulder with her thumb bent backwards, like a crescent or an 
umbrella-handle ; '^ he*s coming to show hisself. What you've said, 
dr, has made a mighty impression like on Jim; though it's more 
irhat you've done. It's all along of your work with that blessed 
child that I've sewun shilling in my pocket this here week, instead 
of in the puUic. He can't ibrget your paying the rent, time when 
the things waa seised last week, and he says to me, ho says^ ' In the 
gratitude of my heart I made bold to seize his hand and say " I'll 
lay down my Hfe for you, sir!'^ and you says, says he, " You can 
oWge me in a less matter than that, Jim," quite kindly, like as he'd 
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beea your eqaal, and not scorniiig to hold hie haiid in yours the whik, 
'you can oblige me in a leas matter than that, Jim.' 'And 
Tiiat's it ?' aaye ho ; ' and I'd like to aee the thing you'd ask of 
me that Jim Dawldns wouldn't do straight off.' < And do you mean 
ity Jim ?' says you, grave and scdemn, and as earnest as if your heart 

was set <Hi it{ so that when he says ' D me if 1 doni !' it seemed 

for all the world as though he'd taken a Bible oath ; and when you 
says * It's to giye up the drink, I want of you,' them words fell as 
cold and qu2er on his heart as what the judge speaks when he puts 
on the black cap ; and, as you know, he dropped your hand and 
slunk away into th' comer, sulky. But Lord, sir ! there was good in 
that; he hasn't touched tho drop forbye a pint o' ale to work on, as 
he asked m4 to fetch 'un ; ' for the gent's a knowing one,' says he ; 
and I heerd him praying to the Lord to keep him out o' temptation." 

At this moment Jim stepped forward and took off his cap. 

** I'm very happy to see you, Jim," said his visitor, thinking it best 
at present to take no notice of the new reformation ; *^ I hope you've 
had a busy weefc."> 

'^ Aad that I have, sir, thanks to you ; and thanks to you, I'm here 
to say it." 

'' Ko, no, Jim ; it's another you've got to thank — ^not me." 

'' Well, I don't seo no other, noways. It's you as giv me the 
money, and it's you as I'm going to thank." 

" Now, Jim, if you had a shilling, which would you rather do — 
give it away, or drink it?" 

'^Well, master," answered Jim, looking guilty, '* drink it; and 
d«— me, if that am't the truth 1" 

'* It is human nature. And which would you rather be doing — 
seeing Tom Sayers and Heenan in the ring, or getting another man's 
work when he was drunk, his wife starring, and his children dying ?" 

'^ Kow, that's well put, that is," said Jim, placing his thumbs in 
his breeches-pockets, and balancing himself backwards, with a know- 
ing look and a wink. << Why, see the sport, on course I would, and 
let the drunken fo<d look to his own family ; it's more than I does to 
look over and above specially to mine." 

''That IB human nature, Jim. l^ow, when I give you twenty 
shillings to pay your rent, instead of treating myself, and come and 
see ypur child instead of going after sport, I am acting contrary to 
human nature ; and it wants a very powerful motive to make a man 
or an animal either, act contrary to human nature*" 

" On course it do." 

*^^0Wy your wife tells me you've not touched the drink ainee I 
was here, and I'm very glad to heai* it ; but it must have been a very, 
powerful motive which induood you to give it up. Was it love for 
me?" 
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^ That it wcrci and gratitade too, sir, and the kind af pix>miaG I 
gave you.** 

** Yery well ; it is lo^e to Ood irhich makes me feel sympathy with 
the poor and the miagnided. JECe gs^ me en^ythiag, and it is ont of 
gratitude to Him I fbel bound to give a part of it to those who are 
wone off than myself. It is God who makes me do so^ and therefore 
yon onght to thank God." 

''Well, really/' said the woman, '<yon almost make me beliere 
you ; but the Lord hasn't made ihe child well, as you prayed Him to." 

" I am going to read to Johnny; will yon come up a bit?" 

« J) it! no. Yon got me to give up the drink, and I'll hear 

none of your cant. I'll be took with a praying fit next." Jim rolled 
his burly figure wi^ a threatening movement towards the door. 

Mi8. Bawkins shook her head, and followed her visitor up a ladder, 
guided by a lope, and filling what might be described as a wooden 
funnel conducting to the room overhead. Stretched upon a narrow 
pallet, imder a thin coverlet, lay a little ehiM, with common, coarse, 
pinched features. There was no romance in the place. A small 
round table, nearly filling the dark, close ehamber, only left room for 
one chair by the bedside, and a little stool between its foot and the 
chimney-piece (fixed sideways in a comer), whwe the mother crouched 
and commenced rockiag a baby in a washing-basket, who, having been 
awakened by the intrusion, filled the apartment with loud, disagree- 
able cries. There was nothing sentimental even in the sick child 
itself, whose plain little face has already been described, but when it 
saw who entered — when it turned round feebly, and smiled — an 
expression of angelic sweetness and a strange light broke over its face. 
There was nothing vulgar in it now. " Teacher," said the artless 
little voice, distinctly and softly, as he took the thin, tiny hand and 
met the blue eyes. 

** See, I have brought you some violets, which were sent me ont of 
Devonshire. The snow is on the ground, and you know it is too cold 
for them to grow here ; but that part of England is warmer." 

^* I love flowers," said the child, taking them in its long yellow 
fingers; 'Hhey remind mc how good Ood is, and how He must be 
always thinking of us, to make such beautiful colours and such sweet 
odours to please us ; and sometimes it is difficult to remember that 
kere^'* he said, looking at his mother. " I wish God would talk to 
mothw OS He docs to me, and put the same pleasant thoughts into 
her heart. Once everything was so dark and dismal and wretched to 
me in this world ; do you i-emember that time ?" 

'' Was it one Sunday, when I found you on a doorstep, crying with 
the cold?" 

''Ah, yes. Father and mother were fighting at home, and I did 
not know where to go ; and I was such a wicked child, when you 
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spoko to me, as to use dreadful Words Hke &ther does» bidding you go 
away ; for my heart was full of hatred and maliee, and I did not know 
anyone meant kindness. I did not know how much Gbd lov«d me." . 

** And what now makes you think Gk)d did love sueh a bad, wioked 
boyP» 

^* Because He sent you, and when I spoke ill you did not go avay» 
but coaxed all my story from me. You gave me a biscuit out of your 
pocket when I said I was hungry, and asked me to oomo to school 
with you ; then you took my dkty hand and led mo through the 
streets, just as I was — ^such a miserable, wioked child ; and the folks 
stared at you, and some gentlemen laughed and pointed, and odkd 
you * Methody* ; then I thou^t you would let my hand go» and get 
out of my way as quick as you could, and I was ready to ran away 
— ^for I was a proud child then, and, dirty as I was, didn't like people 
to be adiamed of me*-^but you only held my hand titter, an^ took 
me to the school.'' 

<< And did yoUr like the school ?" 

** 1^0, I didn't ; but I came because I loved you. At first I did not 
understand what you taught me, and I didn't like sitting stilly and the. 
boys made fun of my old rags, for nobody was so poor and wretched 
as Johnny. And then^ when father and mother knew where I went, 
they beat me ; but by that time I knew that God had made me, and 
that Jesus had died instead of me ; for think how wicked I had been; 
and I knew that He expected me to do what was right, come what 
would. And I used to tell Mher and mother what I heard, and they 
always beat me again ; but I thought of St. Paul, who received from 
the Jews five times forty stripes save one, and then I remembered how 
St. Paul himself once persecuted the Christians, and how God turned 
his heart to be as zealous for the faith as he had been against it, and 
I prayed that father and mother might be converted likewise.'^ 

The teacher now opened a small Bible he took from his pocket, and^ 
read the 10th chapter of St. John. When he came to the 16th verSe the 
little boy stopped him, and repeated, <' And other sheep I have, not of 
this fold ; them also must I bring ; and they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd." " That's father and motiier. 
I have prayed for them, and He has heard me. He sent me tins 
illness, and it softened their hearts that were hardened like wicked 
Pharaoh's, and it brought you here. Father's lefb off drink,*' he 
said, suddenly raising himself, and flushing with excitement ; I ean see 
it all now quite plain how He is working for their good. They shall 
hear His voice, and you, teacher, are His minister. I have never done 
any good yet. Is not the Lord merciftil to promise to save mo and 
pardon all my sins? I only wish to be a man for one thing — just that 
I might be a teacher like you, to scrx'-e God a little ; but if I die, 
to bring father and mother to Him — ^that's better than pleasing myself. 
PloRPC will you iTad me the 22nd chapter of Revelations." 
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it was. Btrftnge tO' see that young maa in the iiii3eral>Le, iinhealthy 
k\mta of ipoveity, beade the dying child. H/e could not have 1)Geii 
uLor8-:ti3iia tw€ftty*'two yeara of age, tall aud oristooratio in his 
beaniig; he wore his Xavemess with the graceful air we generally 
imagine to be the concomitant of high birth. His features, regular 
and aoble, wiere delieatB and of a transparent paleness, and there was 
an almost angelic so£bnefis of expression that gave not exactly a 
feminine appearance to the yet smooth face ; the nose was too decided, 
tiw chin too marked, the brow too powerful, the eyes too earnest, the 
m^th too firm— -otherwise it might have been so. The look of a 
graw, earnest purpose was fixed in that face, and evid^itly his life 
was dented t^^^me work. A mass of dark hair clustered abore the 
open, white brow; his doak, which was now thrown aside, showed 
hie dres9 to be plain black, his shirt studs ivory ; he wore a watch 
and a signet ring of blood*stone — no other ornament. It would have 
seemed more natural to have found such an .unusually handsome man 
in the saloons of pleasure amongst a bevy of admiring belles, sueh an 
akisUoraiio bearing in the broad streets of St. James's, not soothing 
the skkness and poverty of an offspring of St« Giles's ; more natural 
to hare found such an intellectual countenance poring over the learning 
that brings &me^ than reasoning with atheistioal rag-dealers and 
OQUiing the Scriptures' with a dying child* But Bernard BomiUy 
Hmf^i diflerently. 

Chapter V. 

ST. BERNAED. 

£o)fitLT r-eturned home about nine o'clock the same evening, 
<^p^ed the door with a latch-key, and called to his landlady at the 
top of the stairs, '^ Good evening, sir," she replied, coming up with 
a guttering kitchen candle in a china stand aslant, and thereby 
ornamenting her stairs with "pearly drops," not quite of such 
poetical celebrity as those that " gem the flowers." " It's Mr. Eomilly, 
m!t it ?" she added, stumbling over her gown and recovering herself, 
" I do believe I've been and tore it, but that's just like me. I have tore 
the braid off. the nasty thing," she asserted on a further examination with 
both hai^ds, when the flat candlestick was safely deposited on the 
bracks ''And here's your candle all the while on the slab, and a 
sjaU to light it by the gas/' And the speaker, a tall, wiry woman, 
irith an. anxious expression, a red nose, and a look as if her half grey 
hair were awry like a cheap front, stared at him, and wondered at his 
impudence in aummoning her under existing circumstances. 

" Oh, yes ! Mrs. Pybus, I perceive that you have not neglected my 
comfort ; but I wished to ask if you had a blue-book or a Post Office 
Wxe^tory?" 
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** Well, sir, X havn't snoh a thing, Imt I could bonow it^ eakA tkit^s 
the truth, if you particular wishes." 

*< Thank you, I shall be much obliged.'' 

** Jim'll fetch it Jim'll do anything fi>r ycin. Jim'U bring it up. 
I'd better light four candle now and save the spilL It'U do fer Hr. 
Walker, for what time or the night-^momin' I sbortld aay^-^lmt 
young man comes 'ome it's beyond my knowledge to tell, Ibr thank 
goodness tve^re abed and asleep. I wish you'd take to talking tn 'Im, 
sir ; you can persuade anybody black's white ; it 'uld do ima w<»U«y 
good, not but what I was thinkin ov talkin to you, sir, witii yemr 
leave, ov the quantum ot candle you bums^ whereas he uses the public 
lamps, which don't cost ut nothing." 

*^ I intend buying myself a moderator, Mrs. Pybus, so you can 
make your mind easy." 

''A moderator? Lor* thai won't make my mind easy; why, if 
you're agoing to be more moderator than you is yoa*ll starve. A 
drop of hot brandy and water now and then — " 

''A moderator lamp," interposed Bernard. '^I'lltidce my candle, 
thank you, and send me up the book." 

'^WeU, he*8 arum un, he is," she soHloquised, regaidxng her 
lodger as he ascended the narrow staircase. <' Bo wonderful quiet aad 
pious. I'd give something to get him to take to brandy and water 
and cigars and more fashionable hours — it am't natural or heatthy in 
a young man, and a handsome tm, too — more's the pity ; but he pays 
regular, and don't owe no one, and Jim's awfltl fond of him and 
'is 'ymn books. 'Owever, if all the world was like 'im it's small 
profits would be made — why, lor', there'd be nothing but open plain 
trading, and devil a perquisite for the lodging-'ouse keepers, tho* 
I'd like my boy Jim to go to 'eavcn, methody or no methody, ftr 
tliis is a bad world anyhow, and one needs a drop of something now 
and then. Blue-book and Post Office Direc'ry — Mitchell's '11 lend it. 
The nasty braid." 

Bemaid meanwhile had reached his apartments, set light to his 
fire, opened a huge iron safe, a legacy from his father, and extracted 
bread, and cheese, and writing materials. By the time that a chieerftd 
blaze illumined the hearth, the young man had finished his entries 
in his diary, and Jim, bearing '' the blue-book," tapped at his 
chamber door. After a short colloquy with that hopeAil youth, who 
grinned from car to ear all the while^ and blushed Solferino both in 
hands and face, the latter conspicuous for the lumpy squareness with 
which they terminated, Bomilly was once more alone. 

" 18, St. Stephen's-road, Keston Villa, Bichard Woodward— Wood- 
ward, Woodward — there is no singer of note of that name. If I meet- 
Walker on the stairs to-moitow, I'll ask him — he knows the private 
history of every professional in London." He took up a work on th« 
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Oupe Missions and read a few pages, but threw it down befor<) 
long. <* It is strange how that girl's voice haunts me. I know it is a 
foolish thought) but I fancied it sounded like an angeVs voice. I felt 
astmnge chill, and the thought arose within me that I had heard the tones 
•f a spirit that was destined to influence mine materially." He took 
up a pen and wrote on some blank paper *' A Discourse on the Voices 
of Angeb." (Text — ** And the angel of the Lord spake unto Abraham.") 
*'I must be unwell," he cried, relinquishing his task, ''and had 
better seek my rest. I can write a few telling lines on this text 
to-morrow." 

At a very late hour on the following night Mr. Eomilly was hasten- 
ing home from Brompton, where he had been tending the death-bed of 
an old and friendless man, in the double capacity of patron and 
minister. He had not expected to find him so near death, and it was 
impossible to leave until the last sad struggle was over. He had just 
token oat hia watch, and found the hand pointing vo one, when a 
Iniid glow lighted the sky, and an almost simultaneous cry of *^ Fire" 
aneited his attention. It was in the neighbourhood of Hyde-park, 
and buttoning his under ooat tightly over his watoh, he ran thither 
with energy. Bomilly was impulsive, but prompt thoughtfnlness 
em guarded his quickest actions and tempered generosity with pru- 
daaoe. He would willingly exert himself with right good will to 
axtinguish the flre or save human life — ^but to lose his watch would be 
■acrifidng himself without benefit to others— nay, he thought, placing 
that temptation in the path of dishonesty from which he prayed to be 
exempted himself. He was nearly a mile from the scene of conflagra- 
tion, though it seemed within a few yards of him, but the lurid light 
of the devouring element is as deceitful as most mundane appearances. 
The deepening glow informed Romilly that the foe was gaining 
Moendancy, and, guided by this terrible beacon, he at length reached 
the scene of devastation. Only one engine was on the spot, feebly 
throwing its jets ag.unst the burning mass, and beside it stood the 
tie-escape of the neighbourhood, which at first revised to act. A 
fearftil conflagration on the Surrey side of the water, part of the 
wflected glow from which had deceived Romilly as to the extent of 
the present danger, had called off all the principal engines in the 
BWtpopolis. The flames, which seemed to proceed from the lower part 
of die house, had risen above the coping of the paripot. Amidst the 
baming mass where the fiery tongues wei-e blown apart by the wind, 
eta seoond-floor window a fbmale was making frantic gestures to the 
crowd beneath. The flre-es jape at last was set in order and raised to 
her assistance. Twice she essayed to throw herself into it, and twice 
■he was driven back by the returning flames. It appeared evident 
that she could not bear the heat and smoke much longer. A breath- 
^ pau» succeeded amongst the crowd, a jet of water from the 
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eziginc quenched the flames for a moment, and the smoke and steam 
hid everything ; once agam the crowd perceive that she has jumped 
upon the window sill — ^the flames are darting upwards — ahe will bo 
scorched, she will be driven back — ^no! she has plunged into the escape 
with her dress all alight, and comes down in two or three seconds 
safe. Bernard EomiUy Lb ready with his Inverness coat ; she wears no 
crinoline, and the flame is extinguished without further damage than 
a slight scorch. ^* Ah," cried the woman, chitehing him with frantic 
hands and protruding eyes — '' my mistress, my lady is up zere-^-fiho 
will bum to death — she cannot move — ^I would carry ber, but zese 
arms not strong — she will bum, I tell you." 

'^ There is a lady in the house,'' cried Bernard, turning to the 
firemen. 

" Too late now," they replied, '^ the house is enveloped in flames." 

" Has everyone else escaped ?*' 

*' Seven or eight persons — servants, we think, ran out before the 
engine came, and sought refuge in the neighbouring houses." 

Eomilly glanced at the door; it was already crackling in the-flre. 
With amazing rapidity he ran round to the back, and found there a 
street of shops, but no entrance to the house itself. He knocked 
furioasly at a door which he deemed to be nearest to the burning 
tenement. The inhabitants, already awakened by the glare, answered 
Us summons, fearing their own premises were igniting. '^ There is a 
.ady in danger— give me a poker, the front is wrapped in flames," he 
cried incoherently and hastily, but they understood his words, oom* 
plied with his request, and gave him a passage through the house. 
Springing over the back wall he assailed the garden door 
with his weapon, broke the lock, and entered. The flames had 
not reached the back of the house, but were already parting 
from the parlour-doors and creeping up the passage walls. The 
smoke was suffocating. Bernard's eyes amarted, and he gasped for 
breath as he climbed up over the banisters, almost losing his hold and 
falling into the hall below. With the energy of despair, however, he 
clutched a rail above him^ raising himself another and another flight; 
that dense smoke was rolling under the drawing-room doorsi, and as he 
gained the next floor, the scarlet forks broke triumphantly out and 
curled, like the tongues of restless and mortal snakes, up the maible 
waUs. Prightfid as the soene was, the Axemen would have ventured 
had they not believed the whole interior already consuming. Had 
there been any other engine than the wretched one of the parish, 
matters would have been differently conducted. Opening a doM <mi 
the second landing, Bernard beheld by the feeble light of a night- 
lamp a small room, which the fire had not yet reached, hnng with 
rose-colonred curtains, full of ridii and showy furniture and bri^- 
hucd pictures in new and ehining framea. It is hardly likdy thai he 
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paused to note such details, but the oycrstraiued nervous system 
caught in ererything at a glauce — even the white bed revealed 
through the opes door. In the centre of the apartment the object of 
his search stood in the loose garb of night, with a pair of blue eyes 
widely opefted and fixed on the flames, which penetrated the front 
windows. She was a very stout woman, and perfectly paralysed 
with the excess of fear. In the flrst alarm she had started 
from her couch and hastened hither probably to fetch the small 
hox she clutched tightly, and had become terrified at the sight 
of the flames. Beinard spoke, but she made no answer, and 
seemed neither to see nor hear him. He ran to the bed, and 
stripping off a blanket wrapped it round her. As he was about to 
leave the apartment a little white dog howled pitcoualy — the young 
man was humane — ^he caught it up and held it under his arm. But 
the lady could not be induced to move ; he coaxed, he remonstrated 
he reproached, all was alike useless ; the crackling noise of approach- 
ing destruction became more and more audible, and warned them of 
increasing periL Dragging her by main force from the apartment and 
up stairs, through flames now rapidly becoming triumphant, he heard 
the lower part of the staircase fall with a crash just as he gained tho 
top of the house. There was a trap-door, and providentially a ladder, 
by whieh, with his helpless burden, he gained the roof and passed on 
to tho adjoining house, the fire rapidly following in its ruthless course. 
It was necessary to pass over two houses before there was a prospect 
of resting in safety. A loud cheer from the street told him that he 
had been watched, and the inhabitants of the place where he sought 
refiige speedily came to his assistance. On finding herself once more 
in safety the rescued lady recovered her scattered senses, and dropping 
the little box she had held so tightly, exclaimed, as she wrung her 
hands, ''Oh ! Dido ! Dido ! have ifou perished." 

" There is no other person, I trust, in the house from which we have 
so providentialy escaped?" Bernard asked with emotion. 

'' No, no ! my dog, my dear poodle !" 

** Is this it ?" and the speaker liberated the four-footed owner of the 
silky coat from an unpleasantly tight embrace, for which he was thanked 
hy a series of dismal howls, before rendered impossible by reason of 
external compression. 

" Ah ! my dog, my darling, my little beauty !" cried the lady as she 
w^t over him tears of joy. " I am infinitely indebted to you — ^my 
irill is burnt, and I shall make another— ^may I ask your name ? But 
what is this?" 

The sudden and horrified exclamation of Lady Timmes — whom th« 
reader has already recognised — was caused at the sight of an object 
held in full view by the lady into whose house she had thus descended, 
like one of the Muses— through the roof— it was a fair flaxen wig, 
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with all the curls m puper* Lady Timmes clapped hei; banda upon 
her hcody and with a sudden scream fainted away in somebody'^ arps, 
just as one of the servants brought to light va^us other j^oilett^ 
articlps scattered from the box, which, like its owner,Jay prostrate. 
Bernard seized the opportunity to leave the house, and finding that 
another engine had aniyed at last, and the fire was in a fair way of 
being extinguished without his assistance, wended his way hojpe. He 
had to pass Eeston Villa to reach his own lodging ; a streak of light 
was visible through the parlour shutters, and ho eould hear «ome one 
weeping bitterly. He felt more than ever interested in that honsci 
and hastened homewards forming all sorts of ipiprobable ^njectures* 
At the comer of the street he was encountered by his fellow-lodger, 

'* Holloa, Boroilly, is that you ? I thought you were St. Bernard, all 
dogs and mountains." . , . 

"I have been rather in that line to-night," his companion said 
laughing. 

** I don't mean that either, but unthawed ice, monastic vows, eaiiy 
hours, bread and water, and all sorts of uncomfortable things." 

*' It would thaw ice to go where I have been to-night, at all eventa ; 
there was plenty of water certainly, but mixed with the fiery eleitent, 
and as for uncomfortable things— — " • : • . ' ' 

'^ Come now, I am glad to hear It ; you*rc a sly d(Jg, llbminy. Iffky, 
Mrs. Pybus says" . 

" Never mind what 3Iis. Pybus aays— do you know a singer of the 
name of "Woodward ?*' 

" Woodward ? There's no one of the nam6.** ^ . • ^ • 

*' Or related to a Woodward?" ; ' *• ' 

** Let me see— no— Siguor Falsetto married a Miss Keverinucli; of 
Woodstock ; both of them stars of the season. Their duet in 'The 
Pying Swan,' the new opera, is the finest thing ever teard. 

" Do you know if apyone professional lives in St. 8teph(§n*8-ro6d?'* 

** Not a soul." . • • T 

*' Stop, Walker, you are passing the houso.'^ Bemaixi took out his 
latch-key and opened the door, '' We shall have to find our way in 
the dark — ^the gas is out." 

** Not we ; heroes a candle and a spill. By Jove, 1 haven't a 
Vesuviau left ; hold the door ^*ar." 

" What are you about, Walker ?" 

'* Did you never lioar a capital old motto of your grandmotter*8 
about "Where there's a will?" He went out, pushing the candlestick 
into Bomilly's hand, climbed a lamp-post and lighted the spin,' con- 
triving to hold it within the hollow of his hand to prefterve the flame 
from extinction. When the candle burpt up, and Bomilly turned from 
securing the hall door. Walker uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
consternation, 
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** By Joye ! Why, all your hair is burnt off — and your eyebrows, 
and — #hat hiaiveyou bee^ doitig'?— how did it come about f' 

fiomiliy patting hi^ hand in the direction indicated, ascertained that 
there was yet fiotne leil;. '*I got it amodgst the dogs and moun- 
tain^ AJci"^' "' 

" Sf. "Burn-hard— Im ! ha ! ha! Why, your coat'is wet through, and 
wha^TiaWyoti dotife foyour iiivemess? Come into the pnrlour, and 
1*11 brew some punch to keep the cold out.'* 
' -ii'j^X}f ihdnk your flood night, I'm going to bed.^* 

** (Gfood morning, Homily," rdai'ed Walker after him, loud enough 
to lei tiio landlady know for once at what time he really did come 
home. "Tou won't catch me offering jrou rum punch again. It's 
your turn n6w to ask me.*' 

'"'STot a public singer! 'Twaa a splendid voice,** Bernard mused. 
f * Awake at this hour, and in trouble— I should like to know more 
about them.*' 



Chaptke VI. 

A CI V JL WAH. 

^EEirAiU) EoHiUT was the only son of a widow of high family, 
but extremely small means. He had been intended for the Church, 
blit diagufited with college life and some specimens of the cloth whom 
he had encountered, with the impetuosity of youth he renounced the 
esftablished^l^th and joined a body of Dissenters, by whom his extra- 
ordinary talents and religious zeal were liailed as a blessing and 
example. College expenses had proved a heavy drag upon her slender 
means, drawing deeply upon the principal, and diminishing her 
^nual income, and as Church preferment through family influence 
wa3 the prospect of his life, the new and unorthodox views of her son 
were very disappointing to Mrs. Komilly. Eventually she was recon- 
ciled to her son'g ctpice, but not so the family. The "family** was a 
Conservative faioiily, very high church— Puseyite, in fact, leaning to 
Somanism. Their objections were not raised against any particular 
doctinnes of dissent, but excited by fhe loumest of the tiling. Bernard 
was eccentric, no doubt, arid eccentricity is very shocking in conventional 
life. He was young, and when he first came in contact with '* his 
family, "he iinpruderitly expressed his opinions with enthusiasm and 
eloquence. They considered the enthusiasm vulgar, and failed to 
appr^ate the eloquence. He was pronounced ** queer," *' a disgrace 
tp.^elanaflyi" and formially outlawed fiom all claim to relationship. 
They gave him a weeV to decide which he would renounce — his mad- 
ness, or his "family;^* and he gave up the latter in a lengthy epistle 
confcining youthfully heroic flourishes: a very br&vo-like brandishing of 
ann^ in the face of •'^ the family/' which had the effect of making their 
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decision to iguoic hiui firm and unyielding. The younger branches of 
** the family " were forbidden to mention his name, and only allowed 
to entertain general and vague notions that he had done something 
disgraceful. He who could defy society, scorn appearances, and throw 
off altogether the family yoke, might prove too dangerous an associate 
for their .«»on8. 

When Mrs. Romilly died Bernard found himself alone in the world, 
with a very small pittance by way of fortune. The yoiusg man was 
handsome, and bore the nnmistakably aristo(*ratic air of one who belongs 
to " a family " which that offended Body were powerless to take fifom 
him, or perhaps they might never have allowed him to carry it about 
amongst a disBcnting congregation and sickly poor. He had obtained 
the ministry of a chapel near Islington, and to do him justice, although 
impetuous, self-sufficient, and headstrong with regard to the tmmaon- 
lateness of his religious views, he was not content with being a star of 
brilliant oratory in the pulpit — ho was not oven vain of a gift tliat 
brought thousands crowding into his chapel — he was only zealous for 
religion itself, and humble in his conception of all besides. He lived 
a frugal, hermit like life, and occupied his time in teaching and visiting 
the poor, with as much assiduity and tenderness as a woman or a 
Sister of Mercy. With his doctrines the reader has little to do, except 
as they affect the actions of his life, and relate to other more prominent 
characters on our stage. One or two scenes which must occur in their 
proper order will sufficiently illustrate their working and his character 
in a book which disclaims all title to a religious novel. Bernard, if 
somewhat extreme and Quixotic in his views, was the minister of much 
good, and youth that possesses nobility, genius, and heroism is 
generally visionary, extreme, and Quixotic in whatever path it chooses, 
whatever prize it aspires after, imtil maturity and experience secure 
moderation, sterling good sense, and sound judgment. It is more 
natural for the camp, the council, or the muses, to fire the fancy of 
ardent and weU-feivoured boyhood. But Bernard, as we have said, pos- 
sessed a peculiar disposition. He beheld the vainness of the warrior *s 
glory ; he read in history how the mightiest monarch resigned his throne 
at the sunmions of death ; he saw that the breath of popular applause is 
fickle as the wind that blows from east to west or north to south, and 
changes in a night ; he saw how wealth had perished, how the most 
generous love has been blighted, and the noblest friendship betrayed; 
he saw how noble deeds are often requited by a nation's perfidy and 
hatred ; he saw how deceitful are the enticements of pleasnre and the 
promises of ambition ; how unhealthy the indulgences of wealth — and 
should he occupy his life struggling for any of these ? To what did 
they all tend ? To the tomb. And after the tomb comes Eternity ! 
To prepare for Eternity, then, was the real business of life. 

'^But,'' asked one of his companions, ''how can you prove to me 
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that there is any eternity, or that these means yon employ to secure 
a happy position are not purely visionary ?" 

''I can prove to you that all in this l^e is no better than visionary," 
Beniard answered, " because I can prove that, granting tho struggles 
of a lifetime are successfal, every man must die ; and I can prove that 
when he dies he' must resign everything he has struggled for. At the 
hour of death ridtes or poverty, sueoees or failure, are of no more 
moment to him than a thistledown floating on the wind. I say, what 
is tho use of devoting every thought and energy to acquire that which 
wu must sorely resign soon after possession — ^that which we ahaU not even 
value in a dying houif ? Few men really doubt the immortality of the 
soul, for, as everyone has a soul within him, all have a vague con< 
sciousness of immortality. You ask me to prove eternity ; I say your 
owa soul proves it to your own conscience. You ask me to prove that 
Scripture points out the true way to acquiie what the soul will take 
vith it into eternity, in contradistinction to what the body leaves 
behind. I aak you to prove that it does nofy by showing me a better 
way." 

His companion remcuned silent. 

" Eternity may present a vague idea to our view — we may long to 
know more of it — ^but whilst I can show that your worldly policy is 
a mistake^ by proving that it perishes, you cannot prove the fallacy of 
mine." 

Thus it was that Bernard argued and looked coldly upon the dazzling 
but untenable prizes of life, to grasp at the highest — ^the highest, 
because human intellect can penetrate no higher — which no man has 
or can prove delusive, and of which hope and faitb promise all things. 
Bernard's was a noble ambition, an exalted enthusiasm, and one that 
separated him more effectually, in its present phase, than a poet is 
separated, from his feUow-creatures ; but he stood strong in his faith. 
fl^ b$ eantiHU9d.J 
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CHESS. 

■ ^ 

Problem No. I. — Br F. Healet, Esq.. 

BLACK. 






^^^■■* f'm ^>^:^ ^^ 



m^^ 



g^':i r'-^a^i 



ij i# 







\,''sr^A 



W^M 









m'.^ m ly--:-'--- r jg^ r^ W'My^. 

m. VA m t-a 



K^a fefgi 



WHITE. 

White to play, and mate in five moves. 



GAMES. 



The following game was played between the lUstinguislied player, 
Herr Harrwitz, and one of our strongest metropolitan amateurs, at 
the odds of the exchange. Before playing over the game, therefore, 
it will be necessary to remove White .s Q. R. and Black's Q. Xt. 
from the Board. 

Game I. 
Wh%t0> (Herr Haukwitz.) 



1. P. to K. fourth 

2. P. to K. B. fourth 

3. K. Kt. to B. third 

4. P. to K. R. fourth 

5. Kt, to K. fifth 

6. B. toQ. B. fourth 

7. P. takes P. 

8. P. to Q. fourth 

9. B. to Q. Kt. fifth (<h.^ 



Black, (Amatkit*,) 

1. P. to K. fourth 

2. P. takes P. 

3. P. to K. Kt. fourth 

4. P. to K. Kt. fifth 

5. Kt. to K. B. thnxl 

6. P. to Q. fourth 

7. B. to Q. thii^ 

8. Q. to K. second 
0. B. to Q. second 
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20 
21 



10. ft. to K. second 

11. Kt. takes B. 

12. K. takes Q. 

13. P. to Q. B. fourth 

14. K. to Q. third 

15. P. takes Pi 

16. P. takes P. 

17. P. toTirB: fiffii • 

18. R.JtoKt. sqiiftre 

19. K^kesB. . 
Kt{ to K. B. third 
Kt. to K. second 

22. K.'toK. thiitl 

23. K.Hoathird 

24. K.^oK. thinl 

25. B. to Q. third 

26. K.HoB. fourth (J) 

27. B. .to K. third 

28. R. to K. eighth Teh.) 

29. R. !to Q. Kt. eighth 

30. K. to K. third 

31. K.*toa second 

32. B. takes Kt. 

33. Kt; to B. fourth 

34. K. to K. third 



10. Castled, ft. R. 

11. ft. takes ft. (ch.)(a) 

12. Kt. takes Kt. 

13. Q. R. to K. square (ch.) 

14. P. to K. B. sixth (5) 

15. P. to K. R. fourth 

16. P. takes P. 

n. BitoK. m." sixth 

18. R. to K. eighth (c) 

19. R. takes B. 

20. P. to B. fourth 

21. R. to K. R. eighth 

22. R. toK. square (ch.) 

23. R. to K. B. square 

24. R. takes R, P. 

25. R. to K. B. third 

26. R. to K.R. fourth 

27. Kt. to K. B. square 

28. K. to ft. second 

29. Kt. to Kt. third (ch.) 

30. P. to B. fifth (ch.) 

31. P. to B. sixth 

32. R. takes B. 

33. R. to R. seventh (ch.) 

34. R. to B. third 



And White resigned, 
NOTES. 



(a) WeU^played, oonsid^ring that Bkck has the adyantage of the exchan^. 

[h] PunaiM-IWttttMk-WMii fvaai MMrgy* Theae Paxvua^ aa wiU uUuiiately be 

m, become the stronghold of Black's game. 



wen, become the stronghold of Black's game. 
(e) The best more. 
(d) A last resource to gun these terrible Pawns. 



CHESS ABROAD. 

Under thli heading we propose to give, from time to time, one of the 
best games that may have been played daring the preceding month by 
the leading masters on the continent. The following interesting and 
instructive pariie was contested by the eminent players, Professor 
Anderssen, and Herr Miesis. 

Game 11* 
lyMu. (Herr Mibsbs.) JBlack. (Professor Andekssex.) 

' " 1. P. to K. fourth 

, 2. Q. Kt to B. third 
' 3. K. Kt. to B. third 

4. Kt. takes P. 

5. B. to K. second 

6. K. Kt. to Q. third 
I 7. P. to K. fifth 

8. P. takes Kt. 

9. Castles 



1. 


P. to K. fourth 


2. 


Kt. to K. B. third 


3. 


B. to Kt. fifth 


4. 


Castles 


5. 


P. to Q. fourth 


6. 


P. to Q. fifth 


7. 


B. to R. fourth 


8. 


R. to K. sqwiro 


9. 


P. t^ikes Kt. 
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CKW. 



10 


Q. takes P. 


10. 


a. P. takes P. 


11. 


Kt. to a. B. third 


11. 


Kt. to K. B. fourth 


12. 


B. to £. B. iaatOi 


12. 


B. to Q. third 


13. 


ft. R. to Q. square 


13. 


a to K. B. third (a) 


14. 


Kt. to K. fourth 


14. 


Q. to Kt. third 


15. 


Kt. takes B. 


15. 


P. takes Kt. 


16. 


K. to R. square 


16. 


P. to ft. fourth 


17. 


P, to K. B. third 


17. 


Kt. to ft. third 


18. 


P. to a B. thixd 


18. 


Kt to K.fifth 


19. 


B. to Q. B. second 


19. 


P. to K. B. fourth (6) 


20. 


K. to R. second 


20. 


ft. to K. B. third 


21. 


Q. to K. R. fifth 


21. 


B. to ft. second 


22. 


B. tAkes Kt. 


22. 


B. P. takes B. 


28. 


B. to K. fifth 


23. 


ft. to B. fourth {c) 


24. 


ft. takes Q. 


24. 


R. takes ft. 


25. 


B. to K. Kt. third 


25. 


ft. R. to K. B. square 


26. 


P. to ft. B. fourth 


26. 


P. to K. Kt. fourth 


27. 


B. to Q. sixth 


27. 


ft. R. to B. third 


28. 


B. to Q. B. fifth 


28. 


P. to ft. Kt. third 


29. 


B. to K. third 


29. 


ft. R. to R. third {d) 


SO. 


P. to Q. Kt. fourth 


30. 


B. to K. third 


31. 


P. takes Q. P. 


31. 


P. takes P. 


32. 


Q. R. to B. square 


32. 


ft. R. to B. third 


33. 


R, to B. seventh 


• 33. 


ft. R. to B. seoond 


34. 


R. to B. sixth 


34. 


B. to ft. second 


35. 


R. to Q. sixth 


35. 


P. to K. R. fourth 


36. 


K. R. to Q. B. square 


36. 


K. to R. second 


37. 


K. R. to Q. B. seventh 


37. 


B. to K. square 


38. 


K. R. to B. eighth 


38. 


a R. to ft. seoond 


39. 


Q. R. takes ft. R. 


39. 


B. takes R. 


40. 


R. to B. seventh 


40. 


R. to B. second 


41. 


R. takes P. 


41. 


P. to ft. Kt. fourth 


42. 


B. to ft. fourth 


42. 


B. to K. square 


43. 


R. to R. eighth 


43. 


R. to K. second 


44. 


R. to Q. eighth 


44. 


B. to B. third 


45. 


K. to Kt. third 


45. 


R. to K. third 


46. 


P. to K. E. fouith 


46. 


P. to Kt. fifth 


47. 


K. to B. fourth 


47. 


R. to K. square 


48. 


R. to Q. sixth 


48. 


R. to K. B. square (ch.) 


49. 


K. to Kt. fifth 


49. 


R. to K, Kt. square (oh.) 
R. to K.B. square (ch.) 


50. 


K. to B. fifth 


50. 


51. 


B. to K. B. sixth 


51. 


P. to K. Kt. sixth 


52. 


P. takes P. 


52. 


P. to K. sixth 


53. 


R. takes B. 


53. 


P. to ft. fifth 


54. 


R. ta Q. sixth 







And Black resigned. 

NOTES. 

(a) Perhap« he might have played B. to K. third, followed by Q. to K. second. 
The position is interesting, and worth examining. 

(b) This is all very well pl^ed. 

(e) If he had played Q. to B. second^ White would probably hare replud with Q. 
to Kt. fifth. 
{d) We should ha?t preferred to have marched on with the K. B. P. 
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THE BTTTCHES PLAGUE AHD ITS BEHEBT 

♦ 

^E are appealed to as domestic economists and faithful 
expositors of intelligent public opinion. It therefore 
becomes our duty to treat of the great beef and 
mutton question, which at present stirs to its founda- 
tions the general mind of England. In our capacity 
of public journalists, as well as priyate professors of wholesome well- 
cooked dinners, we are beset by two classes — ^both numerous, and each 
most respectable — ^with complaints so strangely contradictory, that they 
would seem at first sight to neutralise each other, and amount to little 
more than an impossible quantity, or a negation. 

First, the producers and fatters of oxen and sheep declare that the 
wholesale prices which they can obtain for fat stock fit for the carcase- 
butcher, have been for the last six or eight months hwevy by as much 
as from one shilling to three shillings per score pounds weight, than 
the prices for similar stock were at the corresponding markets of the 
year before. 

Secondly, the consumers of the said beef and mutton stiU more 
loudly complain that the butcher's retail prices range from one penny 
to five pence per pound higher than they did at the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Hence the groans of the Sritons ; hence 
the incessant and eloquent appeals to the FamUy JMend and Domeiiie 
Eeonomist. 

Now, without meaning to disparage the vastness of the great bread- 
and-butter question, which at the present crisis is dissolving Oxford 
into the discordant elements of discontent, we must needs say, in all 
seriousness and sobriety, that this beef-and-mutton grievance outweighs 
the bread-and-butter enormity more than a thousand-fold — as much, 
in short, as a great national grievance exceeds a local one, even though 
the locality be our beloved Alma Mater, the famous University on the 
lilicd banks of classic Isis. 

How can wq be bold Britons without beef? And how can we have 
beef without a butcher ? And how can we tolerate the butcher if, as 
the carcase commodity diminishes in cost, the sirloin and the leg of 
mutton increase in price ? This is the Butcher plague, so much more 
deadly, so much more practically pernicious than the so-caUed plague 
in cattle. To this, then, and the remedy for this, we propose to address 
ourselves in the following remarks. The importance of the thesis 
surely none can doubt : — 

The plainest man alive may tell ye. 
The sent of empire is the belly. 
9nm hence are lent oat those aunplies 
Which make ns English stont and wise. 
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The strensth of erery other member 

Is fbanded oa our bellj'-dmber. 

The qualms or raptures of our blood 

Rise in propoitioii to ovr food ; • ,i • 

Our ftomach makes our fiibdc roU 

Just as t|ic bias rules the bowL. 

That great Ichilles might employ 

The strength ordained to mill Troy, 

He dined on Uona' mtrrov, spread > \ 

On toasts of ammunition-bread. . ... 

But by his mother sent away 

Amo^rst the Thneian gifk.to play . 

Effeminate he sate, anaqoiet, 

The slate of milk>and- water diet ! 

Or, to place this great theorem of the close oonnexion between flesh 
and spirit in another point of view, which comes more closely hotne tq 
our own business and bosoms, as men and Britons, it was A. Pope, . an 
infallible doctor, who thus depicted a model citizen of famou^ London 
town : — 

Where London's column, « pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bull^, lifts the head and lies, 

There dwelt a eitixen of sober ftime*~ 

A plain, good mam— John Thomas was his n«ime. 

Beligious, punctual, fmgal from his birth, 

His word wonld pass for more than he was worth. 
' One toHd di$h his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding solemnized the Lord's. 

Constant at church and chanjpe, his gains were tnrt ; 

His girings rarey'^s&ve shilkuga to the poor. 

One »oHd dish-^yes, the plain substantial joint — no kickshawB fi^ai 

Johnny Crapaud, smothered in sauce so that you can't guess wbal yon 

are eating — none of these foreign disguises — ^but the ^pen, honest sHi^ 

or if not a joint, at least 

The embrowning of the $teak, that tells 
How rieh within the eonl of sweetness dwoIU I 

For this, too, the Chatham and Dover Bailway has kindly prorkked 

for us a silver grille at the gate of Lud. . AH, then, that nmaiiia to 

complete our wishes, is the steak or the chop to hand to the eook; ibat 

there's the rub. Ova artiste is a man of gemma, yet erren be.owti^ 

with a sigh, that it needs more than an onion and a j)et df hutler 4o. 

produce a satisfactory bovine or ovine cesult. Add this brioga us hAck 

to our muttons, and to the inflammation of our weekly billa*. TbenMUi 

in blue says, *'It is aU along. Sir, of this dreadful disease among the 

beasts.'' *^ No," quoth the burly foactionary whose . ixllk ■• ia of 

bollocks, ^'ibr when I send my flocks and herds to market, J .tell.jttie 

cattle salesman to get the best price be can, of eoiu:»e ; but I aai Qoav* 

pelled to add, ^ SeU them, however, you must, at whateyer pcio^ you .cai|f 

for I dai;e not drive thran home again, now that they lucv^ enccmntered 

the risks of the market.' The butcher knows this sad neoesaity a^.^eU 

as I do, and so beats down the salesman t» those lower j>iieeatliiaittaM^ 

•«« The mdkiiinie&t still stands on FSsh-stRet HiU/' 
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of the year before, that I began with complaining to you of. But ha^ang 
tiitts taken his turn out of me at the live-stock market, he hangs up 
the slaughtered animals in his stall, and excises his customers in the 
price of their joints and cutlets to an unheard-of figure, on the score of 
^minished supply through the ravages of the Einderpest. 

Canny Newcastle has taken the fdarm. They hare held a public 
nieetbg at Gateshead, and the speakers suggest two different remedies, 
^ne was to persuade somo obliging butcher to sell his meat at prices 
less unreasonable than the present, the meeting guaranteeing to him 
50 ^d of custom. The second remedy, if no butcher should embrace 
tte opportunity offered by this resolution— of making a rapid fortune 
^yjudlciofusly preferring the nimble ninepence to the slow shilling — was 
to foi^ a society to" purchase stock, and employ proper persons to 
^'auglitet if, and sell the meat at such prices as the cost of the stock, 
ftnd the necessary expenses attendant upon purchasing and .slaughtering, 
would allow. 

Ifow, then, comes our remedy. The London Meat Consumers" 
Company (Limited), offices, 19, Poultry, London, has actually been 
established to do what the men of Gatesliead talked about. 
They, undertake to supply the public with butcher's meat at a fair 
and reasonable price. They have nrranged to open depots in 
varioQs parts of London for the salo of meat. They will purchase 
tii^ir stock in; all the best English markets, and also import 
car^u^yHs^lected stock from foreign ports. They will establish 
Bb^ghterrh^uaes near London, constructed on tho most approved prin- 
ciples, with all modem improvements for cleanliness and ventilation, 
from whence their depots will receive a constant supply of English 
grown meat, purchased direct from the producers and sold direct to the 
eeosumers^ . They also propose to oonstruct a floating abattoir to 
receive ^onnd foreign cattle, and to bo moored, from time to time, off 
lodh gxaang lands as the company may rent on the banks of tho 
Thome*; All the impwities of this floating slaughter-house (ire to bo 
difechairged down pipes, not into the river, but into contractor's barges 
lying alengiido, inch rich manure beiqg eagerly sought after at a 
tvflixineTative price. 

The dlrector» have put fbrth a prospectus, and the weekly working 
iceoYmt 'of (>ne of their meat depots, showing that of prime English 
cadrtle and sheep their priees, under the now existing circumstances, 
w^ynld iM)i exceed eigfatpenoe to eightpence-halfpenny the pound, for 
the vdry best joints ; while foreign meat, even the very best, can be 
aold eoniiderably' cheaper, and yet a very handsome profit be returned 
to shaMholderB. The labouring class can thus be supplied with sound 
and wholesome meat at a iH^ally reasonable rate. In a word, they set 
forth that from the eoonomieal working of their plan, the whole public 
will be supplied, according to their wonts, at a price unapproachable 
by any other existing system. 
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Wo sec no reason to question tbo soundness of the calculations upon 
which this Sleat Consumers' Company is based, its beneficial effects to 
the publici or its financial success to the proprietors, if carefully and 
judiciously carried out, according to the promises of the prospectus. 
We know indeed that the political economists (who are far enough 
from being domestic economists) will be ready to declare that the 
outcry against the retail butcher as a cause of excessive prices musi be 
mistaken and fallacious ; that the trade is too free, and that there are 
too many persons engaged in it, to admit of any such interference with 
the natural law of demand and supply ; that tho markets of the world 
arc open to us ; that from the pastures of other lands, as well as of our 
own, we now supply our wants ; thsCt there ere no guilds or companies 
possessed of exclusive privileges, which can monopolize the business, or 
prevent any man from stepping into the market to feed tho consumer ; 
that freedom is the rule of our trade, and competition is without let or 
hindrance; so that it is contrary to tho principles of political economy 
for tradesmen to sell the same joints at one price in Leadenhall noharket 
and another in Bond-street, or extract unfair profits from the public. 
Pair words ! but they neither butter our parsneps nor diminish the 
sense of butcherly injustice under which we are smarting. But haxd- 
hearted as political economists are too apt to be, they usually repose 
great confidence in Blue-books, and we therefore feel pleasure in pre- 
senting them with a return on a very kindred subject. 

The Commissioners on the Fisheries of Groat Britain state in their 
report, recently published, that the fish which is supplied to the 
London market at wholesale prices of three-pence to four-pence per 
pound, is retailed forthwith at from one shilling to sixteen-pence the 
pound. They recommend also that the low wholesale price should be 
extensively published and advertised, for the purpose of making the 
consumer generally acquainted with tho enormous difference between 
what the fish salesmen get wholesale, and the fishmongers charge by 
retail. 

Here, then, we have on official authority a confirmation of our com- 
plaint, in the analogous case of the wholesale and retail prices of meat. 
If the company now in course of formation succeed in supplying the 
London market, even for a single season, with wholesome meat at fair 
and moderate prices, with the comfortable conviction to tho consumer 
that, in buying what he eats, ho has not been done by the butcher as 
brown as his roast, then we hesitate not to avow our belief that they 
will have accomplished more towards promoting the solid happiness 
that waits on solid joints — aye, far more than all the political econo- 
mists who ever mystified plain men by dogmatic statements which 
every day's experience shows to be as shadowy as an allcgoij on the 
banks of the Nile. ^ 

We may add, too, that besides and beyond the onlinwy benefits of 
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oompetitirai with the retail butcher, lower prices may well prove 
remmieratiTe where the commodity is supplied by a number of well- 
ohoaen men, than where the proTision is made by only an individual 
purveyor. A joint-stock company may secure to us beef and mutton 
more excellent in quality and at lower prices. Our laws now greatly 
facilitate sach combinationB for the common supply of the members and 
^eir neighbonm, whether with meat or other necessaries. We are 
weary of scolding Mr. Highprice. Let us now .turn over a new leaf 
and give this meat-consumer's plan a fair trial. And even when Mr. 
Highprice is brought to his senses, who shall say that there is not 
nx>m enough in the land both for the common butcher and the 
eo-eperative company ? 

It is natural to all, and especially to those whose comforts must depend 
OB economical household management, to wish to obtain fair value fer 
th^ money; and not a little indignation is called forth when prices, 
which are plainly exorbitant, are put upon the ordinary necessaries 
of life. At the present time there is a general tendency to seek for 
some effectual remedy for this evil in relation to the particular trades 
md in the particular localities in which the hardships of it is specially 
felt. 

F. Jl heartily hopes that all success may attend every good measure 
that may be adopted in furtherance of the desired end, as well as to 
that one of which we have been speaking. There is, however, one 
other point to which it is only fair to call the attention of all just 
nunds Mid thrifty housekeepers. 

It is palpable that if a tradesman is to charge upon every article no 
more than a just profit, such as he is entitled to put into his own 
pocket, wit^ no extra except for loss on perishable articles, he must 
be secured ahsoluteitf against losses from bad debts. A very little 
reflection will enable anyone to understand that no legal provision for 
recovery of debt can possibly constitute real protection. It is mere 
throwing, as it is said, good money after bad to institute process of law 
against those who have no means ; and as to the great sinners— the 
deliberate swindlers — ^they cannot even be caught. In fact, the only 
defaultera who can be squeezed to any purpose are a certain class of 
people who have fair means in proportion to their mode of life — ^who 
are not quite without principle, but who are of careless habits. 

It will not do to leave it to tradesmen to trust this person and refuse 
to trust that. There arc — it is to be feared — ^many persons of the 
highest respectability who would be greatly offended if they were not 
immediately on their arrival at a new place of residence or sojourn, 
served on trust. The watering-place tradesman knows this; he is 
aware that if he took precautions for his own protection, he would not 
only lose many a customer, but sometimes tnoike an enemy, and, therc- 
fonB, he closes with the alternatives ; he trusts everybody, and charges 
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according to the average that he finds he must allow for had 
debts. 

The onlj remedy is in the liands of the respectable public. Let all 
who really mean to pay, insist on paying cash, and refuse to deal at 
houses that give credit. Jjet tradesmen pluck up courage, revise their 
charges, and reconstitute their business, issuing their notices with clear 
explanation, and it would not take long to bring about a most comfort- 
able improvement in- terms between the seller and the real huyer^ and 
proportionate discomfiture to those worthies who have hitherto lived on 
the fat of the land at their neighbours' ezi)en8e. 

It is noteworthy that the localities known as cheop are invariably the 
ready-money markets, or quiet, rural, unfashionable neighbourhoods, 
whose custom is regular and payments certain ; while the dear places 
are those in which luxury and display, and carelessness, and long 
credit abound, and specially, and worst of all, in the haunts of idle and 
shifting populations, such as the fashionable watering-places. 

There is, perhaps, a small class both of shopkeepers and of customers 
whose interests are independent of the above-mentioned arrangement, 
namely — those shopkeepers whose acuteness is equal to securing to 
themselves a good paying connexion while taking advantage of the high 
prices rendered customary by the bad debt evil, which they manage to 
avoid. These are the men who make large fortunes in trade. And 
there are wealthy customers to whom the arrangement of daily atten- 
tion to money matters would be greater than could be compensated by 
any saving in their expenditure. These know, and are content, that 
both their tradesmen and their servants derive lai^ profits from their 
well-filled purses, so that they will but serve them well, and save 
them trouble. The arrangement above proposed need not inconveni- 
ence these good people, for they happen just to link each other, and 
can carry on together as long as they please ; but the large majority 
would derivo as much advantage as their customers from the no-oredit 
system, for it would bo found to lead to a great reduction in the 
numbers of bankruptcies, many cases of which arise from no other 
cause but bad debts, and every case of which tends to bring on other 
cases by the hardship which it entails on the bankrupt's own creditor. 
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Meiitations in Adveni, oh Cfeationj ani on Promdenee. By Henry 

A.LTOM), D.D., Bean of Canterbury, Btrahan. 
Bea^ ALPoftD is most at home in dtscdursing about, or ghing expres- 
sion tO) his own p«»onal faistoiy or feelings. Indeed, he almost writes 
Ins biography into his compositicHia. The home affections arc very 
stcoag with hip, and. ha descants upon tiiie various members of his 
family in a tone of an elevated and amiable domesticity quite charming to 
the Mendly ear. The death of a beloved child has suggested some fine 
thoughts, which remind one of the beautiful Fulcra Maria vala of 
Bishop Lowth : — 

sweet refreshment to the wearv heart, 
This coarersfl vith the unalterable dead I 

1 know not whete, or rightk what thou art : 
I only know that thou art blest and bright, 
Ihilimg, tadinine oim : and thus I nt 

Long peoaiTe honra alone, acaroe stirred in thought, 
Scanning thy presence through a mist of tears. 

In the same spirit, in the *' Fifth Lesson'* of "The School of the 
Heart," the poet writes of one who was, he says, " the wonder and 
delight of all who knew him" (Hallam, the son of the historian), to 
vhoae memory has been raised that extraordinary structure of elegiac 
^«W6, the " In Memoriam" of Alfred Tennyson : — 

But one there was that left me, whose fresh loss 
Time, nor the chj^ngefol world, hath never healed. 
I am not skilled with robe of artful Terse 
To cheat the destitation of deep woe : 
Soirew and I in the sunny days of youth 
Have been but rare companions ; I have loved 
Bather in beauty's temple ministrant 
To treasure np sweet music, and enshrine 
Thee, the bright saint of my best holy-day, 
In some deep fretted niche of poesy ; 
But tiiese short tidings veached me— "and my hemrt 
Was sorely stricken, and the bitter springs 
Were broken up within me. 

By the way, there is an unpleasant and unseemly war of words at 
present raging between Bean Alford and the Roman Catholic authorities 
in Italy. The dean stated, and persists in stating, that he heard, 
pruprUt ayribtUf in the church of Yico Yaro, the Miserere ^nohis 
(^' Have mercy upon us) in the Litany to the Virgin, very many times. 
The priests of Vico Varo solemnly declaie, upon their faifii and honour, 
that never at Yico Yaro has Ora pro nobis been changed into Miserere 
nMt in the Litany of Loretto, as asserted by the dean. 

There seems a possibility of some confusion, as it is admitted that 
there is in this Litany a Miserere nobis which occurs five times, but 
0j#a^ it is alleged, addressed to Almighty God, and not to the 
T^/rgin. 

/^ Friends Found Again, By Edwabd Shephebd Suedlet. 
London : Hamilton and Adams. 
^Hiis book is devoted to the elucidation of a theme which must have 
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occosionully occupied the thoughts of everyone who looks into the 
future — the prohahility of our heing reunited in a higher state of 
existence to the heloved ones whom we have lost and sorrowed for 
here below. Mr. Smedley does not pre many of his own thoughts 
on the subject, and what he does giye is in the form of foot notes, 
except a very tender and beautiful preface. He confines himself to 
the task of selecting from the works of the most noted English 
theologians appropriate passages, and sometimes whole chapters on 
different aspects of the subject. 

The BeHoraUon of Health. By Wk. Strakge, M.D. London : 

Longmans. 
This little volume is unlike the majority of popular medical works, 
and possesses merits which few of them can claim. The author does 
not profess to give any prescriptions for the cure of all diseases, or to 
make his readers their own doctors, but he ftimishes them with sueh 
directions as wiU enable them to intelligently co-operate with their 
professional advisers. We particularly commend the section on the 
'< management of the sick room," and the remarks <m the duties and 
qualifications of nurses. Much useM information is scattered through 
the book, making it a really valuable " invalid's manual ;" and it is 
written in an easy, graceful style, which has materially contributed 
to our pleasure in reading it. 



NEEDLEWORK. 



HoNITON SpKIGS to BE SEWV ON NbT. 

EvAKs' boar's head cotton, No. 20 ; Walker's Penelope crochet 
needle, No. 5. 

Make a chain of 20. This chain is to support flower, leaf, and hnd. 

First the leaf is formed by working back again on a jmrt of the 
foundation chain 12 stitches in plain crochet, missing the first loop. 
The rest of the chain is reserved for the flower and bud, and for the 
present the worker need only go backwards and forwards on ttie 12 
plain stitches just made. One chain must be now made, the work 
turned in the hand, and the thread carried underneath ; make 1 plain, 

3 ch., miss 1, 1 plain ; ♦ 5 eh., miss 1, 1 plain ; repeat from * 3 times 
more; then 3 ch., miss 1, 1 plain at the point. Down the other side 
of leaf ♦ 3 ch., miss 1, 1 plain; repeat from * 4 times. This com- 
pletes the first round of the leaf. 

2. 1 oh., to cross the stem. Work in the first loop 2 plain, 1 ch., 

4 tr., 1 ch., 2 plain ; work the same in every one of the eleven loops, 
to complete the leaf. Now for the stem of the leaf work 6 plain on 
part of the foundation chain left in your hand. IVh^ you have 
worked so far make a chain of 13 for the flower and stem. (The rest 
of the foundation chain is reserve for a bud and a stalk to the whole 
sprig.) Unite your .chain of 13 at the seventh loop by 1 plain ; into 
this httlo ring, to form the flower, work 1 plain, 1 ch., 14 tr., 1 ch., 
1 plnin, nnd unite them. 
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3. For the next round each petal of the flower is worked backwards 
and forwards separately. For the first petal 7 ch., miss 1, 1 plain. Turn 
your work in your hand, so that you may work backwards again upon 
the loop just made, 6 plain ; turn the work round again, and work oyer 
tiwejiffln, 1 plam, 1 ch., 6 tr., 1 ch., 1 plain. This completes the 
fint petal. Work 7 more in the same way. The flower is then 
finished. Down the 6 ch., intended for the flower-stalk, work 6 
plain. Now to form the bud, make 6 ch. and unite it to the centre of 
tiw last petal ; make 9 ch. more, turn your work, and make 8 plain 
j^ again upon these 9 ch., missing the first loop. Down the 6 ch., 
joined to the petal, work 3 more plain ; then join to the first stitch of 
the 8 plain, to make the bud, by means of a loop. Work 3 plain 
down the stem of the bud, and finish with plain crochet down the 
flower-stalk. 

Sewn on net, this design may be used for veils, collars, lace dresses, 
J^rthes, &c, ; or sprigs joined together, without net, for collars or 
handkerchief-borders. 



A Pketty Antimacassab. 
A. very pretty antimacassar may be made from the same pattern, 
using, if fine, Evans' boar's head cotton I^o. 16, and Walker's Pene- 
lope crochet needle No. 5 ; if coarse, boar's head cotton Ko. 12, and 
Walker's Pendope needle No. 6 or 7. It is very quickly made, and 
^^fm a handsome coverlet for a chair or cushion. Of course, accord- 
ing to the number of sprigs used, the size will depend. These sprigs 
^y either be sewn together, forming a point-lace pattern, or skjLfully 
j^nnted on ooarse net. When the right size is obtained by join- 
ing the sprigs together, a chain in crochet may be worked all round, 
^udting it by double stitches to all the salient points, then work a 
ft n>w of tr., a row of open crochet, and a second row of tr. ; then 
^nute a number of sprigs to form a lace edge, and sow them on. The 
J^R^ sewn together make a charming bassinet cover, which should 
^Inied with the palest shade of Alexandra blue taffetas. 
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LA HOBE. 

AT the present moment the shop windows at the West-end are 
chiefly Med with hall dresses, in which there is no vex^ decided 
change. A great many of the embroidered grenedine skirts, with 
ribbons inserted both round the dress and lengthways, are still 
in favour. Tarlatans trimmed with rouchings plaoed on the skirts 
in various devices also form simple toilettes. Ck>loured rouehes 
on white skirts appear to be very prevalent, and also narrow flat 
tucks of coloured tarlatan arranged round the skirt, and ending a 
little above the knee. Blond skirts bullionne about half way up 
for more stylish wear, are exceedingly tastily trimmed with boa* 
^uets or wreaths. For instance, a white blond robe bullionn^ 
in this manner has small wreaths of forget-me-nots measuring 
rather more than half a yard in circumference, arranged at in* 
tervals carelessly upon the puffings. The corsage has a berthe 
of folds of blond and sprays of forget-me-nots canied over 
the shoulder-like braces, crossing on each sleeve with two small ends, 
forming an epaulette, and very long ends depending from the waist. 
These ends should be tacked to the skirt, and reach the top of the 
bullionne. A black velvet round the throat may be ornamented by 
a spray of similar flowers closely sewn on, and fastened behind 
with a bunch of velvet loops and very long streamers ; small wreath 
of forget-me-nots fastened on one side of &e head, and a long end 
falling behind. With this costume, the hair, slightly waved, was not 
turned back, but dressed plain, short at the ears, and raised by 
pads at the temples. It was plaited behind and arranged in a 
centre knot with side loops of raUier massy Qrecian plaits. Another 
robe, somewhat similar, instead of wreaths of flowers, was ornamented 
with bouquets of roses. A third was bullionn6 half way up, headed 
by a wreath ; a corresponding wreath encircled the berthe. Skirts 
bullionne in large diamonds about three-quarters of a yard up the 
skirt, and each point ornamented with a pearl, coin, or small flower, 
are much worn in tarlatan or Brussels net. A very simple but 
charming toilette for a young lady which came under our notice con- 
sisted of a tuUe skirt caught up by a spray of water-lilies, and grass, 
and dew-drops over a wlute silk dlip. The berthe was simply folded 
and fastened in the bosom by a drooping bouquet of the same flowMs. 
A more elaborate and elegant skirt for a ball dress was also of white 
tulle bullionn6 to the knees over a white grosgrain slip. A tame of 
tulle, very fall, and rounded from the front to the back, was looped by 
sash ends of the new brilliant blue grosgrain, edged round with dony 
lace turned back on them. These sash ends were foosded and had 
medeJlion-like holes in them, tlux>agh which the talle was palled in 
pafGs, and ornamented with a bouquet of pompon roses in each. The 
dash ends were graduated in len^h, the first having two medallion 
spaces, the second three, and so on. Many dinner-dresses in neh 
materials — such as velvet, moire, and stoat grosgrain — are cut with 
low body and skirt in one, d la GabrieUe* Gluny lace anA krge oerds 
are the favourite trimmings at present. 
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A Teiy elegant dinner-dreas, of white moire antique, had round 

the skirt a series of graduated sash* ends describing a tunic. They 

were formed of ribbon, a quarter of a yard wide, of a delicate mauve, 

fringed at the edge with mauve and white chenille. When we say 

that a tonic was described, of course our readers will understand that 

the first sash on either side of the waist was short, and that they were 

gradually longer towards the back. The moire was cut so as to 

overlap each sash with strap-ends, secured by cameos. The first 

sash had two buckled ends, the next three, and so on, increasing 

in proportion to the length. A similar and very pretty ball-dicss was 

of white tulle bullionn6, even the straps over the sash-ends being 

puffed. The ribbon was of the charming now blue. The sashes 

ended with bouquets of water-lilies, and ends of feather-grass, &c., 

long and floating. Pigured tarlatans and sashes of exceedingly broad 

ribbon wiU be worn. Piuner-dresses of grosgrain, satin, and velvet 

ftre worn ; insertions of black and white lace laid, in perpendicular 

or hoiisontal designs, on the skirt, form favourite trimmings. 

In hair-dresomg the Greek styles are in favour ; small ringlets in a 
row on the foreh^, the hair puffed up on the head between bands of 
velvet or gold, and tied in a bunch of curls behind, or taken quite flat 
off the fiice and tied in a bunch of curls behind, and bands worn. 
Some coiffeurs have the hair turned back and raised on the forehead, 
uid a few smaU ringlets arranged in the centre. 

Mr. Jay, of Begent-street, has lately designed a dress on such a 
principle as to fit every figure, short, tall, thin, or stout. It is self- 
*3cpanding, and eminently suited for ladies in delicate health. The 
'«** entmbie is styUsh. Mr. Jay has been lately selling off his winter 
■^k at aa unusual sacrifice ; many of the costly velvet mantles, ten 
*od twelve guineas, under cost price. 



FAHILT PASTIME. 



ACROSTIC ENIGMAS. 
1. 
A vonth who drove 'midst three, and pleased oot any ; 
A lady fair and false, the death of many. 

1. A wretched outcast on the tramp again, 

2. Cold aa a stone, not fiair, yet never plain ; 

3. Maim'ring a song as ever on the flow, 

4 A stimulant, or paint, when sick and low, 
5. A master pitiless who drives to woe. 

2. ' 
A youth who sinned and rode a dreadful ride ; 
He whom he served. The tale's known far and wide. 

1. A long lost science ancient sages boasted. 

2. A Hebrew same in England often " toasted." 

3. A wild fanatic crew, a lawless band. 

4. A title for a lord in Eastern land. 
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5. A stateBman nicknamed, who with death has slept. 

6. One who at Heav'n's gates trembling stood and wept. 

7. A personage high who travels with a suite. 

8. The friend of monarchs, but no king complete. 

3. 
Two powers, brothers, lately knife to knife, 
Bisked country, commerce, wealth, and even life« 

1. A power that light and light itself controls. 

2. A water vast that in a vast land rolls. 

3. •• In brief authority," but little ** dressed." 

4. Emotion of the head more than the breast. 

5. And a doxology to Heav'n addressed. 

G. C. CurrBsvix.!^. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1 . Why is the Atlantic cable like the Bishop of Natal ? 

Sta!itohvii.l«. 

2. How was the first drowned cat drowned ? 

3. When does a thing (according to Johnson) diminish by '* increaaing *^* 

CAmACTACUS. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. &c., IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 

Amputation. 

Ended. (End (h) e (a) d. End (ed.) 

2. 

Transpositioks. 

Please, plea, lease, ease. 

3. 
Panada. 

4. 
Irish, Iris (the rainbow). Sir, Si, Shire. 

5. 
Syntax. 

Enigmas. 
1. Elephant. 2. Twilight. 3. Raspberry. 

Historical Picturk. 
The name of the King was Conrad III. ; that of the castle, Weinsburg ; 
and the family name of the Duke, Gnelph. 

IVT G&XXH. 



OVS OOVNOIL; 

NOTES AND QUERIES, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, Ac 



We closed our notice of the late Lord Palmcrston in last month's 
JP. £", with a hope, expressed iu the language of the poet Gray, that 
writers would forbear from speculating on his new condition in the 
world of spirits. Instead of this we find that Mr. Sulivan, of Jersey, 
has printed an '* E16gie sur la mort de Lord Palmerston," and Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper has translated it. Mr. Sulivan writes — 
" PalmerstoQ est aax cteux, la dinne patrie 
Oil bientdt nous irons — 
S6choii8, t^chons nos pleun — ii Timmortelle vie, 
Demain nous le suivroiis V* 
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Wliicfa Mr. Topper thaa translates : — 

'^Palmenton is in that blest realm where we 
bball soon forget all sorrow ; 
Dry, dry those tears ! Eternal life shall be 
iUso for 08 to-morrow !" 

Truly a comfortable creed, for all who find no difficulty in belieying. 

THE QUEEN'S OWN REFORM. 

" Jomrmr Pbimus," qnoth her Ma ^y to the Premier, " what's all 

this abont giving the throne the robes of state to wear at the opening 
of Parliament, while I sit by in my weeds?" J. P. : " Please your 

Ma y, we thought it would look very imposing." '' Imposing ! 

No doubt of it. Such an imposition as only ladies' maids and flunkeys 
could ever have thought of suggesting. But you never studied the 
philosophy of old clothes. Ah, John, John ! they always did say that 
you weren't strong enough for the place. How poor dear old Pam 
would have laughed at such an idea ! No, no, Johnny. Neither a 
veiled statue, nor a gown hung over the arm of a chair, shall ever 
come in place for the monarch of my brave Britons. Besides, in 
these sharp, searching days of retrenchment and reform, any public 
functionary ceasing to fulfu his or her mission in the commonwealth, 
is soon thrown over and forgotten. 

'^By the way, what has that Bright namesake of yours, John, the 
bitter Quaker, been telling the lieges at Rochdale about low franchise 
and household suffrage ? Can the man not see, with half an eye, that 
his pretended argument cuts its own throat ? * Every elass,^ quoth 
he, ' ought to be represented.' Truly ; but if he had his way, one 
cinro and that the lowest, which is ten times as numerous as all the 
others put together — ^would alone be represented. Their votes would 
carry every election everywhere, and no other class but that one would 
have a chance. Instead of the good old rule that 

' They who thbk should goTem those who toil,' 
those who toil would govern those who think, and everybody else be- 
sides ; in fact, a Red Republican revolution would be accomplished 
under the name of Reform. 

" Now, John, listen to me» 1 have a radical reform of my own in 
^to and petticoats, and I'll thank you to carry it through both 
Houses in double-quick time. Just you bring me in a bill (you may 
call it the Queen's Bill if you will, and then let me see who'U venture 
to vote against it, in the face of thoso Court balls I mean so shortly to 
resume) — bring me in a bill, I tell ye, John, enacting that whenever 
a marriage licence is applied for at Doctors' Commons, the lady named 
Aall come up to Exeter-street and answer an examination in cookery 
and domestic economy before the learned and loyal Editor of the J! A 
If she passes that sage and savoury commissioner, well and good ; the 
Hcence will issue, of course, and without delay. But if she is gulfed 
or plucked, the wedding must stand over for three months, and she 
must come up again, and so on totiet quoties^ till she qualifies and 
obtains her cei^cate, like the fellows of Magdalen, of hene vestit. 
mh doet. 

" This is the way, John, to reform the nation and establish ours as 
the reign of universal content. We know by experience that it docs 
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people as mncli good again if they eat their meat with a relish, and 
smack their lips with satisfactioii as they taste their viands. 

Now, when the wives, hj this maternal and solicitous anxiety of 
the legislature, hare learnt their duty, and can keep their kitchens in 
order, it is just as easy with a little attention to cook well as ill. Then 
Johnny Bright and his mill-men may go hang or drown themselves in 
their own mill-dams. So throw np your cap, John, for the Qeen's own 
reform and well-cooked dinners ! xhat*s the cry to go to Parliament 
with." 

J. P: " Hip, hip, hooray I Why your Ha ^y, your royal lips hare 

spoken sense, absolute sense! I could say nothing better about 
reform myself, and thaf s a strong form of expression I seldom 
sec occasion to have recourse to. It shall be done. Madam, and the 
wise and witty JR F. shall publish to the wondering world your 
Ma ^y's gracious will and pleasure in the premises." 

[Exit Johannes, in a transport of entuspnuzzy, on his way to the 
JB'. F, office, to record the principles of the new Reform Bill, by which 
the present Government is determined to stand or fall.] 

Akswer to Qvsbt ts JAJnjAB,T KuxBEE. — " The child is fhther to 
the man " ftrst appeared in Wordsworth's " My heart leaps up." 

Love at Fibst Sight. — The subject of a pure and genuine love is 
instinctively acquainted with its object. Where there is a real moral 
affinity, there must be a mutual perception of moral lineaments. 
Kindred souls anticipate intuitively the knowledge which m long 
fellowship establishes ; and hence, we argue, may mingle in a moment 
as truly as during the intercourse of a life. — CaradacuM, 



SxoKEf.-^Your poem is genial and composed with good taste. We 
thank you for your allegiance to the *' Good Old Friend," and we will 
avail ourselves of your contribution for a future number. 

Eva. — We shall be glad to regard you as a member of "Our 
Council." 

WiNiFRBD. — ^Many thanks for your contribution. 

A CoirsTAin: SuBscaiBER. — The cost of the invention to which you 
alludo will greatly exceed the sum mentioned by you ; it is not the 
subject of registration at Stationers' Hall. 

Florian. — We shall be glad to know your address. Accept our 
thanks for your valuable contribution. 

Hope Douglas. — ^A letter forwarded by post has been returned to 
the Editor through the Eetumed Letter Department. 

Maggie Symingtow. — ^We hope to have space for your contribution 
next month. 

Caeaciacus. — ^We sent an acknowledgment of your kind lettw by 
post, but the address given was insufficient, and our oonununicatioii 
was returned. We are extremely obliged to you for your congrati;^ 
lations, and we hope to number you among the friends of the *' Friend." 

LOKDOIf : rUKTSS BT J. NOOHKi 4a, SZBTSIl-nilBKT, vmhxtv. 
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L Ur»wa by *ilenry iUfler.J 
' Broadbari stood in tUeao« tj Ui« window, and Sir Ha|ta dmnk in crery wofd wlUi •a^enieva and w mr p rt m." 
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WILLIAM 7ITZ-0SBEBT. 

A STOBY OF LO^DOl^ LIFE IN THE DAYS OF RICHARD 
C(Eim-DE-LION. 

Chapteb IV. 

THE CONTKACT — KELLY ALONE. 

HE armourer and Pitz-Osbert regarded each other for a 
few moments in silence. Armstrong looked with curiosity 
and doubt into the hard, pale face of his companion. 



'W 




jjSP Fitz-Osbert returned the searching gaze of his little grey- 
eyes with an unflinching firmness which resisted all inquiry. 

"Some great purpose, doubtless, prompts your scheme," said Arm- 
strong, slowly and cautiously, his eyes still fixed on Pitz-Osbert, but 
with a rather more subdued expression, ''the game is much too 
desperate for any ancient feud or common enmity ; yet 'twere better to 
consider well the make of our net ere we cast about for such a fish. 
This warrior- sprat hath got some praise for flourishing his fins at 
coward Saracens, and if we fail to land him quietly^and safely the 
whales will be enraged, and crush us." ^ 

" I know the risk," replied Fitz-Osbert, sharply ; " I know that 
failure would be rum— death. I know that half the kingdom would 
rise up in wrath to be avenged on such an insult to a tried soldier 
of the Cross, but I am resolved. I have a contract to fulfil, for which 
end I am prepared to fice the people's anger, to sacrifice all other hope, 
and, if need be, I'll throw my life into the bargain." 

Armstrong began to feel uncomfortable beneath the strange, fierce 
light that gleamed from under Fitz-Osbcrt's heavy brows. 

" And you wish me to share this danger without any knowledge of 
your object, and without any further interest in the enterprise than the 
respect I bear you as a ncighl)our and a good citizen ? If this had aught 
to do with the cause of our fellow citizens ; if justice for the poor of 
our city could be purchased by the capture of Sir Hugh, or twenty 
such young striplings, I would have them all like birds in a cage, even 
though I had to bear the torture of red-hot iron for every one of them." 
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The blood rushed up over the armourer's face and forehead as ho 
spoke. It was evident that he and Fitz-Osbert were one in the tem- 
pestuous nature of their passions. 

''There is no time now to tell you the story of my long stored-up 
hatred. You have known me well enough these many years to be 
sure that no petty whim can rule my conduct in this matter. I ask 
you, as a brave man, to help me in a task whi«^ requires a stout heart 
to accomplish, and I am prepared to reward you for the work." 

** I know not how you can reward me," replied Armstrong, sulkily. 

'' If there is anything that I can do to make you a happier man, de- 
mand it of me as the price of your service, and it shall bo yours," said 
Fitz-Osberty significantly. 

Armstrong guessed his meaning, and again the warm blood sufiuscd 
his face, not with the excitement of passion this time, but with childish 
confusion. He looked down on the ground, and nervously passed his 
large red hand through his rough hair. 

'' There f> one Httlc matter in which you might assist me," he said, 
after an awkward pause. ** K you think me worthy, I — I — am very 
— that is,, I very much admire Nelly, and if you would consent to her 
being my wife, I think — I know I should be a good honest husband, 
and for that reward I will do your bidding without further question.?' 

" Give me your hand, Armstrong," said Fitz-Osbert ; ** you are a 
hard-working and faithful citizen. You have courage and strength, 
and you stand foremost among our party in defence of the people's 
rights. I know none more worthy of my daughter's love. She shall 
be yours." 

The armourer did not raise his eyes, but held out his hand while 
Fitz-Osbert spoke, muttering some words of thanks. After a few 
moments of silence, he looked. up suddenly, as if annoyed at his bash- 
fulness and want of self-control. 

'^ How are we to set about this work ? " he asked. 

** Our first step must be to delay Sir Hugh's departure from London." 

" Perhaps he has already started," 

" If BO, I have lost another opportunity, and must again bide my 
time ; but it is folly to lose more time in conjectiu-e ; let us act. If we 
succeed in delaying his departure till to-morrow, he will, doubtless, 
avail himself of the leisure to saunter through the streets, and feast his 
eyes on the good things of the city ; nay, if he bo like most of his 
rank and profession, we shall find him ere the curfew sounds roaming 
after mischief yntii some band of revellers, and none the steadier for 
our city vie and wino. Trusting to some such chance, you must watch, 
and be prepared to meet him. Do you know that ancient cell of solid 
stone down by the river side ? I mean the old Saxon cist that I pur- 
chased four years ago ? " 
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*' I remember it well," repficd Axmstrong ; ** about an airow's flight 
dne south from here.'* 

** Tis trell joa know it. I had a strong door put to tbe cntranoc, 
and some rushes laid upon the floor. I did it all for kirn — for Sir 
Hugh dc Bauedred!" Again the strange, fierce fire darted from 
Fitz-Osbeif 8 eyes. 

" How can we delay him ? " asked the armourer, trying to conceal 
the curiocdty whicb Fitz-Osbert's mysterious conduct and Tiolent man- 
ner aroused. 

" Leave that to me. There is a report that some headstrong people 
win oppose the baflifls who go to-night to seize poor Widow Langton's 
goods. I like their spirit to defend the poor, but the time is not yet 
lipe for riot. We should strive to alter, not oppose the law. I dread 
this disturbance, because it will xmdo all that we have done to gain the 
ear of those who hold the false-weighted balances of justice. I will, 
therefore, serve the city while I serve myself. The Constable of the 
Tower shall have notice of the pending riot, and shall be advised to 
Hold all his forces in readiness. The garrison is very small just now, 
and he will gladly claim the bdp of Sir Hugh and his retainers. The 
stupid people, finding precautions taken to enforce the law, will quickly 
relinquisli their purpose, and Sir Hugh and his followers will be left 
to amuse themselves as they list.'* 

Kelly entered the room while her father was thus expounding his 
plan to delay Sir Hugh. She busied herself preparing the table for 
tiie noontide meal, and did not appear to notice the conversation until 
the name of " Sir Hugh " fell from her fother*s lips. She looked up 
at once, and, not knowing that she was an unobserved listener, she 
became immediately interested. 

" Thus delayed, it will be your duty Armstrong," continued Fitz- 
Osbert, ** to watch your prey, and by stratagem or by force to fasten him 
safely in the stone cellar by the river. Once there, you have won, 
nobly won, your reward, and I — I shall have put my heel at last on 
the proud, txeacherous family of Danedred ! Curse them all !" The 
Teins stood out on his forehead, his brows were knitted, his dark eyes 
ghstened unnaturally, and he clenched his fist as he hissed between his 
teeth the awful malediction. 

Kelly stood pale and astonished. Well she knew her father's nature. 
Well she knew how great and terrible he was in his wrath, but never 
before had she seen him so moved — never before had she seen that 
fierce, eager, thirsty look in bis eyes — ^never before had she heard him 
utter a curse. The horrible hiss of that last cruel exclamation seemed 
to vibrate like the hiss of a serpent in her ears, and to send a cold 
diarp pang to her heart. She was standing like a beautiful statue^ 
her large blue eyes fixed on her father, her hands dropped by her side, 
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and her face blanebed, when he tumod round and saw that he was not 

al<mc with Armstivnig. *' I told you to prepare the " He was about 

to «peA with unusual severity, but her frightened look and ashy pale- 
ness eheoked him. The hard lines on his face seemed to melt away ; 
he put his hand to his bundng head as if conscious of a pain caused by 
sudden revulsion of feeling ; and approaching his daughter, ho pressed 
her to him and kiAed. her, *• You look ill, JTelly dear," he said, in a 
low voice. •'Go to your room, and never mind our meal to-day; I 
mu^ away directly on important business, and Armstrong must go 
.with me." 

Armstrong had been as much suiprised as Fitz-Osbert on seeing 
Kelly m the room. "When her father looked into her face and spoke 
so tenderly and kindly to her, he drew near to say something himself, 
but while he was fumbling about in his mind for some suitable apology 
the of^ortunity slipped by. 

** Take care of yourself, Nelly," said her father, with his hand up«i 
th6 door ; " do some of your tapestry work, and don't worry yourself, 
tty (^d) about the^e troubled times. Come, Armstrong, I want you 
'with me." ' 

Amuftrong was looking dreamily at Nelly, anxious to say something, 

*but asr hdr father wad in a hurry, he contented himself with extending 

his hand; Eten in thilt small expression of his sentiments, however, 

he awkwirdly fdiled, for Nelly did not observe the action, and, nervously 

withdrawing his huge fist, he scrambled out after Fitz-Osbert. 

When they were gone, Nelly cleared away the few viands which sho 
had placed upon the table, and ascended a small oaken staircase to her 
room. The apartment had a wtinn and cheerful mppearance. The 
walls were covered with tapestry, and a carpet of the same material 
was spread over the centre of the oaken floor. Seating herself in front 
of the log fire, which was crackling and] blazing cheerfully on the 
hearth, She began to do what her father feared she would do when he 
left her — she began to think, to ponder over all the events of the day, 
to twist and turn over in her mind every little incident, to place thorn 
side by side with things of the past, to seek for knowledge through 
little avenues by carefully collected evidence, and to turn back hope- 
lessly when the little c'hains of evidence became broken, and the 
avenues of conjecture led nowhere. She thought of poor old Balf. 
She had been familiar with his kind old weather-beaten face fhmi 
childhood; and he had gone; the black curtain of death had fallen 
between him and her. Why did he leave her father's house? What 
secret 6\ii was that, what dreadful bond which bound him to her 
Mher,'ahd which,' to save his soul, he broke asunder? Wliat had Sir 
Hugh do Danedred to do with old Ralf ? How noble he seemed! 
How kind and gentle I Why should her father eur^e him ? Was there 
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any mistake ? No. The ];iocrible eumi was toq real ; the stono collar 
by the rivcT was indeed her father's,, and its purposo. wo^ always a 
mystery. Yet her father was so ^eat find good ; It; 6Qeme4 impo^ibje 
that there could be this black spot upon Ibis ^x)l— isapo^eiblethat h?, 
the people's advocate, would ever stoop to a wicked revenge; — i^evenge 
on that brave, generons'looking yoijng Crusader. . So poor Kelly ^at 
and pondered over the strange and gloomy events which floated befojre 
her troubled brain like phantoms too shadowy and ii^distinct to eem- 
prehend, too volatile to grasp* Her mind was accustoHnied to. exertion, 
and the success which usually attended her efforts of thought only 
made her failure now more disappointing and. painful. Again 'and 
again abe went back over all the little links of cv^ence ; • again and 
again, she failed. There was only one thing becoming more cleajf — more 
terribly distinct — and that was what she sought to. avoid, what she 
retraced her efforts again and again to prove fidsc — it was the ludeotis 
dark spot on her father's soul. 

The logs of wood o^ the hearth bad crackled and blasted away into a 
heap of glowing embers, and the red glare lighted up her golden hair, 
and threw a rich warm hue upon her thonghtful brow. She rested 
her head upon her hand, and looked into the fantfistic scenery of the 
fire as if to find there an answer to the questions which ^he endeavoured 
so vainly to solve. But no answer came. Slowly the bri^t pile cxf fire 
fell away into white ashes, and weary of th^ day's anxieti^B, N^ly slept. 

Cfii-PTEK V. 
THE TBEACHEET OJP ARMSTBONQ, . . 

"Whxk Sir Hugh de Danedred returned to the Tower he found his 
followers fraternising with the soldiers. . The. place was full of life 
and huade. A large ditch was being constructed for the better defence 
of the city.. The hour had arrived for rest, and the workmen were 
collecting together in groups round largo' wood fires. Sir Hu^ saw 
that his men were drinking with the men of the garrisop, and lov^w- 
ing how much they had suffered during -the caxnpaign&oifi which 
they had just r^umed, ho preferred delaying his journey for another 
hour rather than disturb theii- honest conviviality. , He had. also 
another reason for delay. What the priest had said of f itss-O^bert 
oronsed a strong feeing of curiosity, and the loveliness of the citizeu's 
daughter had left a peculiar feeling of anxiety on 1^ mind. He was 
of too .impfttiejit a nature to analyse this feeling oi; to s^e the fpljy .of 
a curiosity which might lead to disasteri and could ecfrtainly bring him 
no good. As for the disaster he rather liked the idea. It savoured 
o€ adrenture and excitement, which had been the only food of hia 
Vkind for years. Early in the morning he had been very eager ^to 
start off' for Da©edred Towe? to cln^p the h^jidof his dear, dark-eyed 
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Mary, to tell her and his mother of all his adyentares, and to wander 
through all the old paths and nooks in the woods, for it seemed an 
ago sinco ho left for tho Crusade. Kow his mind was changed; 
Mary's eyes appeared to lose their attractive power. London was for 
a time more inviting than the woods round Danedred Tower, and he 
felt hut one strong desire, to meet his mysterious enemy Fitz-Oshert, 
and to look once more into I7elly*s heautiful and intelligent face. 
Perhaps he felt a slight pang of conscience, for he stood in a 
hesitating manner, looking at tho group of soldiers, and then down 
towards the city. If so, he did not much regard its warning 
voice, for advancing towards his men, he called one of them aside and 
told him that he should not start till the evening ; then tnrcing 
towards the city, he slowly walked down Tower-hill, and wended his 
way through streets and gardens until he arrived at Comhill. There 
he mot the little red-faced citizen Wickles, who was hurrying home 
to his candle store hy Bishop's-gatc. Perceiving that he was a citizen, 
and judging from his hearing that he was a tradesman of some 
importance. Sir Hugh accosted him. The little man had an instinc- 
tive dread of anything really warlike. In questions affecting the 
welfare of the city he was always deeply interested, and heing of an 
explosive nature he would oftentimes utter anathemas against 
knights and harons, and when out of their hearing he would even 
swell out with pious indignation and £erce defiance. But to meet one 
face to face was almost too much for him. He looked at the Crusader 
with suspicion and tremhling, and had he not been so uncomfortably 
corpulent he would have taken to his heels. 

** Know you anyone named Fitz-Osbert ?'* asked Sir Hugh, smiling 
at the little man's trepidation and confusion. 

'* Aye — no — yes — there is a citizen of that name," replied Wickles, 
cautiously shuffling as far as he could from the young baron. 

" Can you tell me where he lives ?" 

" Yes, certainly, certainly I can. Sir Knight ; everyone knows him ; 
ho is the defender of the people's rights— that is — I mean he is a 
good citizen, and " 

" I only want to know where I can find him," interrupted Sir 
Hugh impatiently. 

"Find him? Truly thou'lt find him— that is, I suppose — indeed 
I know thou'lt find him at home. Sir Knight," said Wickles, perspiring 
and getting into hopeless confusion, 

** Stay, man ! Are you afraid of me ?" shouted Sir Hugh, for 
"Wickles was shuffling away further and further by degrees. 

" Afraid, Sir Knight ! Oh no. Sir Knight, not afraid, Sir Knight, 
but a " 

" Then tell me in what port of London I shall find this good 
citizen, as you call him, Fitz-Osbert." 
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<< Thou'lt find him in the Chepe, Sir Knight. He is on honest man, 
and thou wilt find him great of speech. He is " 

" Thank you," and without troubling citizen Wickles any fhrtheri 
Sir Hugh walked on towards Cheapside. As he strolled down the 
street, looking into the small shops and stalls,[and wondering how he 
should find Fitz-Osbert's house, and what he should do when he found 
it, he observed two men parting eompany by the church of St. Mary4e« 
Bow. One was a tall, broad-shouldered man with a profusion of red 
hair, and the other was a man of shorter stature, humped-back and 
with a long dark beard. The latter crossed oyer and went down a 
narrow lane towards the church of St. Stephen, Colman. Sir Hugh 
{^preached the large man with the red hair, and asked if he knew the 
hooso of a citizen named Eitz-Osbert, but the fellow started back and 
appeared so confased that he turned away with contempt for the whole 
laoe of chicken-hearted citizens. The man, however, suddenly 
recovered his Eelf^possession, and calling after him, said respectfully, 
" I will show you the way. Sir Hugh, if you so desire." 

" Do you know me ?" asked Sir Hugh, somewhat astonished at 
the man's use of his name. 

*' Every one should know the brave Sir Hugh de Danedred," replied 
Armstrong the armoureri for it was he whom Sir Hugh had spoken to. 

'< I thank you for your fine wardfl, good citizen, and will thank you 
more if you will take me to Fitz-Osbert*s house." 

'* By the good saints," that I will, Sir Hugh. Follow me this way. 
Fitz-Osbert is a quaint man, and has a private entrance that i:un8 
beneath the ground to his house. The entrance is by the river side — 
and you wUl be astonished at the long passage. He is proud to receive 
guests, and will be rejoiced, I do m<^ solemnly swear, to see you 
within his habitation. 

** Are you so sure of this?" asked Sir Hugh. 

" Quite sure." It was but to-day that he spoke of your arrival, 
and said he would like to see so noble a soldier of the Cross beneath 
his humble roof. 

" I dare be sworn you're right," said Sir Hugh, remembering the 
Priest's warning, and resolving to be prepared for treachery. They 
walked on in silence. Sir Hugt, thinking of his chance of looking 
again upon If elly, and on his determination to discover the cause of 
Fitz-Osbert's hatred, and Armstrong sulkily measuring Sir Hugh from 
head to foot. At last they came to a pile of uneven stones, and close 
behind it a small square building of solid masonry, with a door in the 
side, strengthened with bars of iron. The armourer opened the door 
and looked hastily round. No one was near but Sir Hugh. Sir Hugh 
observed the look, and his suspicions of something wrong were at once 
aroused. 
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*< Thia is the entifance. Sir Hug^," Wd Armstrong. 

♦* Then ©liter it. yourself, feUow, atui I will follow, replied Sir 
Hugh." 

Armstrong did not reply, but seising Sir Hugh round the waist, 
lifted himrft*om his ieet. 

** Traitor!" shouted *the Crusader, striking Armstrong Ml in the 
face ; but the armourer would not relinqnish his hold, and Sir Hugh's 
blows, for want of scope, were ineffeotnaL With a desperate plunge he 
tried to &ee himself firom the great sinewy aims which were folded 
round him. Again and again, in rapid sneoession, he staruck his obsti- 
nate adversary, but the armourer held on, drew a long breathy aoid 
hurled him into the cell with tremendous violence. He felt a dull, 
heavy blow on his head, a flash of fire darted before his eyes, a 
momentary sense of agony, and he remembered nothing more. 

How long he had remained stretched on the ground at tho further 
comer of tho cell he knew not. Eetuming consciousness was accom- 
panied by a strange confusion of ideas. There was nothing visible to 
assist his memory. Darkness — thick, impenetrable darkness — enve- 
loped him. He raised hiipself on his arms, sick and giddy. • A 
horrible chill ran through every limb as he put out his hand and felt 
the cold, damp wall. Then slowly and indistinctly the truth dawned 
upon his aching, burning brain, and with desperation he scrambled on 
his feet and groped his way round the narrow chamber. Stone — 
nothing but hard, cold, repulsive stone — ^answeredio his touch. At 
last, however, he found his way to the dok)r ; but not Oi crevice, not a 
single ray of light, relieved the oppressive' darkness. ' "With the vio- 
lence of a stroi^g man mad ynth wrath, he struck at the solid timber 
with his dend^od $st, bcit ti gave no sign of weakness. Cruel, hard, 
and firm as the cold blocks of stone, it remained immovable beneath 
his blows. DreadAil thoughts came upon him. Was he left there to 
starve ? Was that dungeon to be his tomb ? Grim and terrible were 
the fancies which rushed through his mind as, exhausted with his 
efforts, he threw himself down on the ground and pressed his hai^d 
over his, throbbing temples. Then an uncontrolable feeling ^i 
drowsiness crept upon him ; he tried ^o shake it off— he felt (that biA 
brain was reeling, and he was losing all maeteiy over the fantastlo 
ideas rushing through it. He shuddered at the thought of goin'g 
mad, and clenched his hands to jHray. Prayer seemed to hav« the 
power of dispersii^ the phajntoms which were gathering ajfOund him. 
Fervently, earnestly he cried ibr help.- Humbled and subdued, hB 
confessed aJI the follies of his ypin lifo, and praying, he fell, asleep. 
His sle^p WAS troubled. He dreamt that ho was thrown Jfrom. his 
horse on a fi^cld of battle, and that a crowd of .furi(^ Saracens ware 
hammering at his head. He saw his own men diinking andlau^* 
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ing in a gtoilp some distaiice off, and he shouted vainly for help. 
Then the Saiacens were suddeoly transfoHned into a Wge man, with 
grizzlj, red hair, and they were wrestling together, while a priest 
was holding their armoiir. Again and again the priest declared that 
ihe red-haired man would win, and more and ihore desperate grew 
the eneounter as the one was encouraged and the other became in- 
censed hjr the deelaratioa of the priest. Suddenly there was a loud, 
grating noise beneath the earth, imd a great flood of dazzling light 
borst upon them. The priest and the Saracen ranished, and a 
beaatifiil giri, like a spirit, with wild, golden hair, stood in the stream 

of light. 

(2b ^ OiHiUtmd,) 



8AUI OF TASSTTS; 

A TRUE STORY, 

By THi REV. EDWARD JOHNSTONE, 

Author of " The Life of CUrist/' Ac. 




IT was in the year of our Lord 44, when Saul was about 38 
jehis of age, that he went up to Jerusalem, accompanied by 
Bi^nmbas, to carry the relief contributed by the brethren at 
Antioch, to the Christians of Jerusalem who were suffering 
from fatAine. Towards the cl6se of the year 44, or the 
begiiftiHig of 45, at a speciW meeting in Antioch for fasting and 
prayer, the H^ly Spmt said (probably by the mouth of some prophet) 
" Sepawt^ tw Barnabas ttnd Saul foi* fhe work whcreunto I have 
call^them." flo- When they had fafeted and prayed they laid their 
hands on them and sent them away.' And ihcy, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ohost; de|)«rte<l untd Selcucia; and from thotice they sailed 
to Cyprus. 
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Seleucia lay at the distance of about 16 miles &om Antioch. The 
general featuves of Uie seaport may still be traced. Tba outer basin 
was formed by two projecting moles, (mo from tlie south the other 
from the north. The narrow entrance for yessels lay between 
the two. Seleucia was about four miles in ciicumfeience, sur- 
rounded by a strong wall. At the south-east aide stood the 
gate of Antioch, adorned with pilasters and defended by towers* By 
this gate the Apostles entered, and following the hollow way down 
to the port took ship for Cyprus. This island lies about 100 miles to 
the south-west of Seleucia in the eastern extremity of the Kediler* 
ranean sea. It is 150 miles long irotn east to west, and 60 broad from 
south to north. In the middle of the first century the inhabitants 
generally were Greeks, but great numbers of Jews were interspersed. 
This may have been the reason which induced the envoys of Christ, 
who were charged to offer the tidings of salvation first to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, to select Cyprus for opening their com- 
mission. The two principal cities were Salamis at the eastern ex- 
tremity, and Paphos at the west. When Barnabas and Saul reached 
Salamis they preached the word of God in the Synagogues of the Jews 
(still heginning with the Israelites), and they hod also John (Mark) to 
their minister.* After some time they travelled thence the whole 
length of the island to Paphos. This city still retains its ancient name 
with a slight variation. It is now called Baffa. Here was the shrine 
of the sea-demon Venus, the great goddess of the Cypriotes. It was 
the capital city of the island and the residence of Sergius Paulus, the 
Boman pro-consul. At his court there lived and flourished then a 
Jewish impostor named Bar-jesus. He was also called Elymas, or the 
magician. Elymas in Arabic signifies a cunning man, as wc trace our 
word wizard from wise-acre. 

The Pro-consul is described by the evangelist Luke as an intelligent 
person. He seems to have been possessed of the same inquiring turn 
of mind as his descendant, of whom Galen speaks : — '' Sergius Paulus, 
a man of the first stamp in all things, both in word and deed, as regards 
philosophy.'' The pro-consul therefore did not blindly acquiesce in 
the absurdities of the gross heathen superstition. Even from Elymas 
he may have learned some of the wholesome truths of revelation 
respecting the unity and spiiituality of the Divine Being. 

The same thirst for knowledge which had led the Bomaa deputy 
to listen to the teaching of ihQ crafty Jew, led him yet further to send 
for Barnabas and Saul, of whom he desired to hear still more of the 
Word of God. But as the Apostles were urging the great truths of the 

• Probably Mark ministered in the important Aity of solemnly admitting into the 
pale of the Christian Church, by baptinu, Uie mtiltitudea of conrerta nmde hy the 
Apostle*. 
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Gospel upon the deputy's attention — ho^ the dajspring from on high 
had nowfuMlled, and so superseded, the dispensation given to Moses— 
Elymas, the sorcerer, withstood them, and sought to turn away the 
deputy from the faith which the Apostles preached. 

Then Saul (who also, and now for the first time, is called Paul), 
filled with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on Elymas, and said, <' 0, full 
of all subtilty and all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord ? And now behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
fiihalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season." And immediately 
there fell upon him a mist and a darkness. Then the deputy, when 
he saw what was done,' believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the 
Loid. 

As the Roman name Paulus signifies little, some have supposed that 
Saul was so named from his diminutive stature. Others, that it was 
out of compliment to Sergius Paidus, his first great and conspicuous 
gentile convert. £ut the Jews of that day were in the habit of bearing 
two names. Thus Thomas was also called Didymus, the former being 
the Hebrew, the latter the Greek, for twin. Peter's Hebrew name 
was Cephas, each signifying a stone. John bore also the Koman name 
of Marcus, or Mark ; Joses was called Barnabas, the son of consolation ; 
and 60 en. 

It is to be observed that Peter and Paul each performed one miracle 
of punishment. Peter on Ananias and Sapphira ; Paul on Elymas, the 
Boreerer ; but the coals of fire thus heaped upon the magician's head 
may possibly have been the means of melting his hard heart, and 
running it, when molten, into a better mould ! 

And here it is important to observe that Paul possessed no power of 
working miracles at his own option, or whenever he deemed it a 
suitable opportunity. No such prerogative has ever belonged to any 
mere mortal. To accredit Paul's testimony it was necessary, from 
time to time, to establish the authenticity of his heavenly mission by 
the display of supernatural gifts. But the circumstances under which 
Ruch a manifestation was to be vouchsafed, depended, not on the will of 
tke agent, but of Him who deputed that agent. He could strike 
Elymas blind because he was so directed, but he could not cure 
Trophimus or Epaphroditus when they were sick, or rid himself of the 
thorn in the flesh which so sorely distressed him. He had the gift of 
tongues, but at Lystra the Lycaonian dialect was unintelligible to him. 
When tossed by the storm in Adria he could predict that not a life of 
the 276 on board should be lost, and that they shotdd be cast away 
upon a certain island. But when he parted from the Ephesian elders 
on his third circuit, he could not foresee that he should visit them 
again. When imprisoned at Kome the first time he could not tell 
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whether he should suffer eisecutioA or be releaeed, but contcmi^ateS 
either alteniative. And when again a captive, though feeling the 
strongest presentiment that he wae soon to suffer Inartyrdom, he yet 
provides for the contingency of his future labonrs, by bidding Timo- 
theus come to him from Pontus^ and bring Mark wiiJi hinl, as vsefiil 
in the ministry. So far as the dispensation of the Gospel seemod to 
the Divino wisdom to call for superhuman tigency, either by theltvork- 
ing of miracles, or by the gift of tongues, or by the foresight of fntiife 
events, so far, and so far only, was Paul invested with supernatural 
powers. For the rest he was a man of like passioiDS) and of like 
weaknesses, with ourselves. 

Paul and Barnabas having traversed the island of Cyprus^ proposed 
now to enter upon a wider ffeld, and to transfer their la3}our8 to the 
continent. Embarking, therefore, in the port of Paphos, tfaey sailed 
for Pamphylia, a region lying between Lyeia to the west, and St. Pacol's 
native Cilicia t6 the east. The name Piimphylia signifies All-tribe 
land. Accordingly, the bh&bitants are said to have been a mixttueof 
many races, but they were prinoipklly of Greek oxtoractian, and Greek 
was the language commonly spoken. Pamphylia nnd Pimdia, like the 
rest of Aflia Minor^ were under the doodnKm of Eome. Pinnphylia 
Pisidia and Lytcia formed one united province 'under an imperial pro^ 
pretor, who resided at Antioch in Pididia, irhich being k' Boman 
colony WBB regarded as the capital. 

Now, when Paul atd his coihpahy loosed froid Paphos, they came 
to'Perga in Pamphylia; and John (Mark) depacrling &oitL ikem 
returned to Jerusalem, We are nowhere told why Mark deserted tJie 
Apostles at Perga. He Ivas sister^i son to Bamafoati, atid Mai^^, his 
mother, was still living at Jerusalem. Oyprus beitig the nation coontzy 
of Barnabas, Mark, we may su^ppose, hlid many friends and rdotioiifl 
there. But now that the Apostles were! extending the sphere of their 
mission to more distant regions, Mark was not deposed to ^^ontorae bis 
services. He had not at that time zeal enough for s6 aiduous a 'task. 
Paul and Barnabas being thtis left aloiie to piureue thdr travds, mtM 
their way across the country to Antioch, the capital of Piddibi There 
they went into the s3magogue on the Sabbath'-^day and sat-dotm. ' And 
after the reading of tte law and the prophets thfe rulers of the Syna- 
gogue sent uiito the Apoitles, saying, *' Yemen and brettir^, if -yo 
have any word of exhortation for th^ people, say on." " Thelkwandtfce 
prophets were read in the syriagogUei* every {^bbftth*dAy. •Theworft 
of exhortation followed, and on this odcasion tbe Ap6stldB \*^^ ii^vited 
to furnish the discourse. So'it wte that ttat blfessed Lord himsilf fii^ 
declared the fulfilment in His person' of tHe l^bmises of 6od*^'BJe^i&6 to 
Kazareth, where He liad been brought n^; ttnd « His on^joA ^mm, He 
went into the Bynagogite on the i^abl)ath-day; and dtood ttpfbr t6 tmtd; 
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Tb&tk H<j.gav(i t)LQ. weed of exhortation. ** This day is thU Scripture 
f\ilfiS€fd in' your ears." What Jesus had done in Nazareth, Paul was 
now io do in Ksidia. Having present hefore him both men of Israel 
his IJretiiren, and o^rs not Jews by birth bat proselytes, those who, 
like Comelins, had been brought to £9ar €k>d through their knowledge 
of Ihe Boiiptures t—iPaul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said 
— " Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience. The Gt)d of 
Hds peoplo of Israel ohoee our f^ihersi and exalted the people when 
they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with a high arm 
brought He them out of it. And about the time of forty years suffered 
He their manners in the wilderness. And when He had destroyed 
servB nations in the land of Canaan, He divided the land to ihe/n by 
lot And after that He gave unto them judges about the space of 450 
years, until Samuel the prophet. And afkerwarda they desired a king; 
and Qod gwe unto them Baul the son of Ois, a. man of the tribe of 
BsBJamin^ by the space of forty years. And when He had removed 
him He raised 'up unto them David to be their kxng^ to whom also Ho 
gavB testimony, and said, I have found David the son of Jesse, a man 
after mine own heart, which shall foljfil all my will. 

«< Of this man's seed halh.Qod, according to his promise, raised unto 
Israel a Savionr, evea Jesus ; when John (Baptist) . had first preached 
beforo His coming,- the baptism of repentanee to all the people of 
IsraeL And as John MfiUed his course he said, * Whom think ye that 
I am ? I am not'HJK. Vot behold there oometh one after me whose 
shoes of his feeb I am not worthy to looee ; whose meanest servant I 
am not woi&y to be/ . r . 

" 'MxsL and.bretbtieii| ohildrea of the stock of Abraham, m(iu>ho9oee^r 
mmarng '^cu'fsaNth GW (be he Jew or G^ntile)^ to yeu is the word 
o£ this salvation sent. For they that dw^ at Jerusalem and their 
rulers^ becaine they knew Him not, n^r yet the voices of the 
prophets whifih are read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them 
ia^sondemning Him. And though they found no cause, of death in 
Hkn, yet desired tbey Pilate that Ho should be slain. And when 
they had fUfilkd all that was written of Himi they took Him down 
&om the tree, and laid Hi^L in a sepulchre. 

'< Bu£ God raised Hjm from the. dead. And He was seen (after His 
resuireotian) many days by those wbo came up with Him from Galilee 
to. Jforuaalemi. who ar^. His witn^pses unto tho pooplc, , A^d we 
doalaret anto you glad tid^gs, how that the promise which was made 
imto the fathezsi 6.Qd hath fulfilled the same unto us the children, in 
tbfft He- Jhathi raised up Jesus again^ Even as it is written in the 
sooond psaimr-Thou art nqr Spn» this day have X l^egotten Thee. 
> I '' And as concemiLng that He raised up Jesi^s froip the dead, now no 
atfxre to return to deqth» He said on this wise, I wiU give you the sure 
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mercies of David. Wherefore He saith a]«o in another paalm, Thou 
shalt not suffer thine Holy One to eee corruption. For David, after 
he had served his own generation by the will oi God, fell on sleep, 
and was laid unto his fathers, and did see oorraptiou. But He whom 
God raised again saw no corruption. 

" Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through 
this Jesus is preached unto you the forgiveness of rins. For by Him, 
all that believe are justified l^m all things, from which yo could not 
bo justified by the law of Moses." 

On hearing these words those of the Jews who remained uncon- 
vinced, and therefore deemed them blasphemous, rose up in indigna- 
tion, and left the synagogue, Paul apostrophising them as they walked 
out in those solemn words : Beware then lest that come upon you 
which is spoken of in the Prophets : ** Behold, ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish, for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall 
in no wise believe, though a man declare it unto you." And as the 
Jews thus walked out of the synagogue, the Gentiles besought that 
those words might be preached to them the next Babbath. Now, 
when the congregation was broken up many of the Jews (who had 
remained behind when the other Jews rose up) and devout proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas, who speaking to them, persuaded them 
to continue in the grace of God. 

So great was ttie effect produced, that the following Sabbath almost 
the whole city came together to hear the Apostles. But when the Jews 
saw the multitudes they were filled with envy, and spake against those 
things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 
Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold and said t " It was necessary that 
the word of God should first have been spoken to you. But seeing 
yo put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, I have set Thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth." And 
when the Gentiles heard this they were glad, and glorified the 
word of the Lord; and as many as were ordained to eternal 
life believed. And the word of the Lord was published throughout 
all the region. But the Jews raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts. So the Apostles 
shook off the dust of their feet against them and came to Iconium. 
And the disciples wore filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. And 
it came to pass in Iconium that Paul and Barnabas went both together 
into the synagogue of ihv. Jews, and so spake, that a great multitude, 
both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, believed. But the unbe- 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil 
affected against the brethren. Long time, therefore, abode they there. 
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speaking boldly in the Lord, who gare testimony to the word of His 
gnce, and granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands. But 
when there was an assault made upon the Apostles to use them despite- 
Ailly and to stone them, they were aware of it, and fled to Lystra and 
Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth round about ; 
" And there they preached the gospel." 

Amongst their audience was a man who had been a cripple £rom his 
birth. Paul looking stedfastly at him, and observing the faith depicted 
on his countenance, said with a loud voice, '' Stand upright on thy 
feet,'' and he leaped up and walked. Whereupon the people burst out 
with the exclamation, '< The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
of men." Barnabas, who was the more commanding figure, they called 
Jupiter. Paul, who was little of stature, and the chief speaker, they 
named Mercurius. But as the shout was in the barbarous speech of 
Lycaonia, the Apostles understood it not, until the priest of Jupiter 
brought oxen crowned with garlands before the door of the house 
where they were staying, and was about to offer sacrifice unto them. 
Then the Apostles, horrorstruck at the profane superstition of the mul- 
titude, rushed in among them rending their clothes, and crying " Sirs, 
why do ye these things ? We also are men of like passions with 
yourselves, and we preach unto you that ye should turn from these 
vain idols to serve the living and true Gk>d, who made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein ; who, until now, 
hath suffered the Oentile nations to follow their own devices. Never* 
thelessy He hath not left Himself without witness, in that He hath 
done good, and given us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness." Thus they restrained the madness 
of the people ; and with difficulty prevailed upon them not to do sacri- 
fice to them as gods. 

But the barbarous Lycaonians were a fickle and perfidious race. 
On the arrival of certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, they per- 
suaded the people to stone Paul, and they drew him out of the city, 
thinking he was dead. The disciples, however, gathered round him, 
and he revived. Next day he fied, with Barnabas, to Derbe, another 
city of Lycaonia, about twenty miles distant. 

Prom Derbe the Apostles retraced their steps successively through 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia. As they passed through 
they composed the minds of the disciples, and strengthened their 
he(u1» against the troubles to which they continued to be exposed 
fiom the unbelieving brethren ; telling them, with all candour, that 
through much tribulation we must pass into tho Kingdom of Heaven. 
In every church, too, they appointed a day of prayer and fasting ; also 
they ordained ministers or elders (that is, priests) to watch over the 
flock. They then committed them to the Lord, and crossing Pisidia 
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and Pamphylia, they came down again to Porga. Here, as {hey had 
not proclaimed tho Gospel on theii- first arrival Ixom Cyprus, they now 
paufled for a season, to preach the Word, and then crossed over to 
Attalia ; hence they took ship, and returned to Antioch in Syria, 
whence they had been conimissionod to the work now bo ^ccessfuHy 
achieved. 

On their arrival they called together the Church that was at Antioch, 
and recounted, to the great joy of the disciples there, how God had 
opened th6 door of faith unto the Gentiles. And thus the mystery, 
whieh had been hidden from all former generations, was made known 
unto the sons of men by the Spirit, that the Gentiles, and in every 
nation all that fear God and work righteousness, should be fellow- 
heirs and of the same body, and partakers of tho promises of God in 
Christ, by the Gospel. 

(To be e<mitnuid,) 




HIGH! SCHOOLS 

By the KEV. ALFBED W. MILLS, M.A., Vicar or St. Eath. 
No. III. 
NOW pass to the subject of teacherp. I first taught for a few 
weeks as a layman, under the clergyman^ in a garrison town, 
and the teachers in that school were principally officers quar- 
tered there. For three years after I wsw ordained n?iy only 
assistant was a labouring man, whose room I rented fprtiiie 
purpose of holding the school. For three years after tlmt. I liad a 
much larger staff of assistants ; and more untiring emei^ I have 
never seen than in all of them. Prom tho necessities of their bujsiness 
they could not all be always present, but of the four who have been 
my constant aides, one has, I believe, never missed more than one, or, 
at most, two nights, and the others very few indeed. The clei!.^mlili, 
if he undertakes a night school, imposes on himself a duty wii(^ he 
is then bound to perform to the utmost. If he thij^s it a rofJi sound 
way of instructing the people committed to his charge, he deserves no 
credit for a patient continuance in Ms work; but for m^n who have ad 
such call — who have hard daily work of their own — who hnvc only 
these hours for their own recreation and improyenient — eh^r&illy, 
heartily, and with no reward but that of their own conspi^nc©* to give 
up three evenings a week to a hard, and, perhaps, uncongenial ta$k, is 
a subject for the highest admiration and the deepest gratitude. 
For myself, I can never hope to repay the great and unwearied help 
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which has been given me by all who have offered their services, and I 
pray God that for their constant kindneas to the lambs of Sis flock He 
may count ttat they did it unto Him. Nothing but a high «ense of 
duty and of charity can be tjie foundation of their peraLstent efforts. 
If a clergyman can get men of position in a parish—- as fafmera, master 
tradesmen, their sons, or apprentices — ^to take part in his work, a great 
share of a heavy burden will be lifted off his shoulders, . Some^. I 
know, Have powers of teaching — of attracting the attention— rof win- 
ning the love of the lads— which is quite surprising; and if, it be 
possible to let most of the teaching be done by them, the dergyman. 
may be attending to the whole scbool, and exercising a more oareful 
supervision of aU, and yet a more personal influence with eaob> than 
if he were bound down to the teaching of any single class. . 

But great and invaluable as is the help of lay assistantft, they are 
themselves the first to wish that the clergyman should be always 
present. He has an influence which tbey cannot have. He is placed 
by his position above the little personal jealousies of a parish which 
might make a disagreement between fellow teachers, and even between 
teachers and scholars. If the clergyman is present there can be no 
question as to who is master. The grades in a country village parti- 
cularly merge so impecc^ptfUyints ofte. anofhiSr, that the principal 
teacher, the head of the schopl, shovld be of undeniably hig^errank 
tiian any of the Echolars. And here I will explain why I said that the 
village schoolmaster should not be a teacher. He has been teaching all . 
day, and cannot bring d mind, fresh for its occupation, to the work. 
He has geneJfally known most of the lads when they Avcre younger, 
and great tehanges may have taken place in their characters, to which 
foMer prejtidices may bliiid him. He has acquired a manner of ruling 
which ii neeessa^ for childreb, but which young men will not stand. 

Th^ head of the school,' then, should be the clergyman, the squire, 
or some' one of hiigh potdtion in the place, and, with kindness and 
oonrtety, he mdy hope to gather round him a band of assistants with 
whom he ean work most happily, and with whom a bond of union will 
spriog tip which 'will 'not be lightly broken. I need not speak of the 
kindly inflnence which the clergyman may gain over a class usually 
diffienft) frt>m 'social circumstances, to reach, nor of the words of advice 
or the conmmnings on higher, holier matters, which can never como 
amiss between those who have been working together in the business 
of their common Father. &ueh inen cannot be together evening after 
evening vrithoot good coming from one to the other, and without many 
baniers bemg btoken down which have kept different ranks in life 
from oom^rebending the dificuUles, the sympathies, and the duties of 
eachdthel-^sfelfltlion. 

I have thus tned -to give an ncconnt^of what, after Bome experience, 

K 
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sceme the best way of managing a night schqo]., If any one atarta a 
school on these principles, he will, I think, find it a conEtant source of 
interest, and a certain^ ground of success. But there will be dis- 
heartening times. I sat for four nights with only one lad when I first 
opened school^ but in a little while thp numbers inoreased b^jpud the 
limits of my room* Those first hours were cei^tainly not chefsring;, but 
they are pleas^ter to look bao)^ on than an oyecfiowing school gi»du- 
iilly, sinking to zero. That oi^e boy was my most constant soholar for 
three years, and is still an attendant at the very large school wliich 
has, in other hands, succeeded tho little pne in the. labourer's cottage. 
Perseverance under such a difl&culty as want of pupils wiUf I thixik, 
always euro the difficulty. 

. If thprc has never been a night school^ the idea ia strange to the 
lads ai^ to thoir parents ; and all who have to do intin^f^tely with any 
class know how hard it is to introduce anything which, while it ia mi- 
wonted, does not appeal directly to tho love of pleasure or of gain. 
And if there has been a night school before, which has failed^ tiie 
schoh^swill be slow in pomiogi lest they, in their turn, should,, alter a 
short trial, be cast off, and have the notion of failure attached to them 
individually. But if one or t^o come, and like it, they wiU «oon 
attract others. It is mentioned in the workahop^ in the miU^ idl the 
field ; ^d, some out of curiosity, some out of a love of uoveltyi some 
put of a real desire i/o improve, will sooq add their names to the liat, 
^d the school >vill gradually It^come a flourishing institution, 
. Other difficulties are the idleness, the want of spirit^ the thou^t- 
lessness.of the lads, the flagging of the teacher's own energies, 
the weariness of the task, Uie moi^otony of a ooij^tant struggle to keep 
thmgs straight. But the difficulties will uever, I thi|ik^ overbalanee 
the pleasures. The personal interest in the teachers and the scholars will 
excite the discoveiy of fresh veins of good in the pupils ; the fostering 
of the ignorant and the timid, the encouragement to the dull, the help 
to tho clever, the restraint on those who would run too quickly along 
some f<^idrpa4 ^ l<^niii^,^,aad9 a>9ve.al^ the eh^^erfulisuileiff recog- 
nition which will meet him at every turn in his parish, and which 
tells of a kindly feeling between the pastor and the flock (which may 
one day ripen into something better), — all tiiese are neve^-fbffisg ttpttraes 
of pleasure, to the clergyman, who soon loaras to forget in tlictm tho 
diffioultics 0^' Mb task. - V* 

Many people may smile ut tho pleasures of a night school, on^io ail 
they cannot be as great us to some. But anyone who will honestly 
and heartily try, wiJi, I believe, get over the ftdlilg which at 'fit«t he 
may hare against tke experiment. One thing, however, ttitfst ^ eaid. 
He must not undertake such a fvohool as a task and a drudgery. He n^st 
begin witli a desire at least to like his work, and to do it heartily, as tmto 
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ihe Loi^. And, if he find after all effort that he cannot win the respect 
and affection of the lads, he had better not go on. They must be led — 
they will not be driven ; and nothing can be worse for a parish than to 
hare a set growing np who learn, at what is called a school, to sneer at 
authority, to nbglect diity, and to do every man what is right in his 
own eyes. I have spoken generally of lads, because, as a rule, the 
scholars will- be between the ag^a of 14 and 24. Older men may 
eome, but the soil to work on is the fresh land, and if you can sow 
seed there it has a good chance of success. Older men do not like to 
leaiii with youngsters, and td show their ignorance before lads, over 
whom they are, perhaps, set in the field. It is desirable to have, if 
possible, separate days and classes for these ; but I think it would be 
unadrisable to neglect the younger members of the flock in order to 
gain a feW old ones. Ton cannot, I think, have both, and the elders 
must be content bo repair the loss of wasted opportunities by modes of 
self improvement, whi^h are open to all. 

In tho above ^ages I have endeavoured to show what I consider to 
be the 8cop6 of a night school, and what is the most practical manner 
of conducting it. Different places will, of courpe, require somewhat 
different treatment, but in all cases the above rules will serve as a 
fundamental basis oh which to act. 

That the night school is a j^bwerful engine in parish work can 
hardly be doubted by one who has at heart the interests of decency, 
morality, and religtbn. These remarks are therefore offered to the 
dergy and the laity in the hope that they may induce those who have 
na night school in their parishes to consider whether a great means is 
not lacking^ whidi, with some self-denial^ might be brought for the 
future into active operation. 




BCCB KOKO, AV OTTTLIirE f BOM SACAED HISTOBT. * 

♦ 

IB ifi tho ablest and the most remarkable book of theology 
we have reviewed for many a day. The subject of inves- 
tigation is not merely the character and the history of the 
iGrod-m^ Christ Jesus, but of this divine person as con- 
neoited witb Hjb groat work on eartL This work of his 
is vififwed note aimply as tho foundation of a religious system, the in- 
fvQducftio9 4^.^rtaw.great pripciples, the elevation of religious ideas, 
the delivery of dmnp truths, the exhibition of a life and example 

** Ecce Homo : a Sanrey of the Life and Work of Jesus ChrUt." Macmillsn, 186j. 
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such as men had never dreamt of before, but, further and besides all 
thiS| as the call and creation of a definite organised visible society of 
men. 

Christ, is regarded nof; alone in Himself or His teaching as the 
founder of a philosophy, a morality, a theology in the abstract, but 
furthermore as the author and founder of a living society^ the ^at 
body which is called by His name— even the Christian. Church univer- 
sal — ^now existing for nigh two thousand years, governed by His laws, 
and working out His purpose* 

Our author takes for his foundation little more than the first three 
Gospels, and these as a whole, without asking minute or critical ques- 
tions about them. He looks at the facts related with singleness of 
eye, trying to realise to his mind what is really recorded of Jesus the 
Son of Mary. His conclusion is that a miracle could not be moi-e 
unlike the whole of our experience than the character of Christ is 
unlike to aU known history, and unapproachable in its moral and 
spiritual elevation. And further he concludes that all that makes the 
superiority of the modem world over the ancient, all that is most 
permanent and pregnant with improvement in the modem world^ may 
bo plainly traced to the appearance of that character which Christ 
exhibited, to the work which Christ planned and executed in Judaea. 
Without naming either Strauss or Eenan, each is here answered and 
refuted most completely. 

It is the object of the treatise (the author tells us) to exhibit 
Christ's career in outline. No other career ever had so much unity. 
No other biography is so simple. Mortal men take up scheme after 
scheme in succession as circumstances suggest one or another. Most 
biographers are therefore compelled to pass from one subject to another, 
to divide the life carefully intc^ periods by chronological landmarks, 
accurately determined, to trace the gradual development of character, 
the ripening or the change of opinions in him whom they describe. 
Hut Christ formed one plan from the first, and that one He executed. 
"No change took plape in his mode o| thinking, of speaking, or of acting. 
What was Christ's plan ? is the main question investigated in the pre- 
sent treatise, and this is the answer to the question. We conclude 
that Christ in describing himself as a king, and at the same time as 
king of the kingdom of God-^n other words as a king representing 
the majesty of tie invisible King of a theocracy— claimed the charac- 
ter first of founder, next 6f X^gislator, thirdly, in a certain high and 
peculiar sense, of Judge, of a iiew and divine society. 

In defining thus the position which Christ assumed Ve have not 
entered into controvertible mattcK' We have not rested upon single 
passages, nor drawn at all upon the tnarvels of the fourth Gospel. 
To deny that Christ did undertake to found and to legislate 'for a 
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new theocratic society, and that He did claim the oflibo of Judge of 
all mankind, is possible to those only who altogether deny the credi- 
bility of the extant biographies of Christ. If these biographies be 
admitted to be generally trustworthy, then Christ did undertake to do 
and to be what we have described. 

When we contemplate this sclieme as a whole, and glance at the 
execution and the results of it, three things' strike us with astonish- 
ment. 

First, its prodigioua originality. What other man than this 
Galilean peasant has had the courage or the elevation of mind to say, 
"I win build up a State by the mere force of my will, without help 
from the kings of the world, without using any of the secondary 
causes which unite men together — unity of interest, or speech, or 
blood-relationship ; I will make laws for my State which shall never 
be repealed, and I will defy all the powers of destruction that are at 
work in the world to destroy what I build up ?" 

Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confidence with which the 
M'heme was carried out. The reason why statesmen can seldom work 
on this vast scale is that it commonly requires a whole lifetime to gain 
that ascendancy over their fellow men which such schemes pre-sup- 
pose. Some of the leading organisers of the world have said, '' I will 
work my way to supreme power, and then I will execute great plans." 
But Christ overleaped the first stag^ altogether. He did not work 
ffis way to royalty, but simply said to all men, " I am your king." 
He did not struggle forward to a position in which He could found a 
new State, but simply did found it. Only his kingdom was not of 
this world. 

Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious success of the scheme. 
It is not more certain that Christ presented Himself to men as the 
founder legisktor^ and judge of a divine society^ than it is certain that 
men have accepted Him in these characters, that the divine society 
has been founded, that it has lasted nearly 2,000 years, that it has 
extended o^er a large and the most highly-civilised portion of the 
earth's suifieu^e, and that it continues fiill of vigour to the present day. 
Between the .astonishing design and its astonishing success there 
in^rvenes an astonishing instrumentality^— that of miracles. Without 
the belief in miracles it is impossible to conceive the history of the 
Church. lif we suppose that Christ really performed no miracles, and 
that "those which, arc attributed to Him, were the product of self- 
deception, mixed in some pix>portion or other with imposture, then, 
no doubt, the faith of St. Paj^l and St. John was an empty chimera, a 
inere ,mi$conpepfion. But it ia none the leas true that those 
apparent miracles were essential to ChHst's success^ Had not Christ 
pioiessed to perform those miracles the Christian Church would never 
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have been founded, and the name of Jesus of Na:9^oth would be 
known at this day only to the carious in Jewish antiquities. 

But it was neither for His miracles nor yet for th^ beauty of Bia 
doctrines that Christ wfis worshipped. Nor waa it for His winning 
personal character, nor for the persecutions Ho endured, nor for His 
martyrdom. It was for the inimitable unity which oU these tilings 
made when taken together. Iq other words, it was for this: that He 
whose power and greatness, as shown in His miracles, were OTor- 
whelming, denied Himself the use of this His pow^y treated it as a 
slight thing, walked among men as though Jie w^re one of them- 
selves, relieved them in distress, taught tbei^ to love pue another, 
bore with undistuibcd patience a pprpctual liaiktorm of calumny, 
and when His enemies grew fiercer, continued still to onduna their 
attacks in silence, until, petrified and bewilderfd with astotushmant, 
men saw Him an-ested and put to death with torture, reusing sted* 
fastly to use in His own behalf the power He conceived He held for 
the benefit, not of Himself, but of otjfei^. It was the combination of 
greatness and self-sacrifice which won men's hearts; it was His 
mighty powers held under ^ mighty control — it was the unspeakable, 
condescension, the Ootfi^Oirtt^. . < :* 

An4 then He took the manho^ in^o Gqd. To human nature, 
struggling with its passions and its destiny, He says — ** Cling to me, 
cling ever closer to me." He represented Himself as the light of 
the world, as the Shepheid of the «ouls of men, as the Way to immor- 
tality, as the Yine, the Life-tree of humanity. He commanded men 
to leave everything and attach themselves to Him ; He declared Him- 
self King, Master, Judge of oil men ; He promised to give rest to the 
weary and heavy-laden ; He instnicted his followers to hope for life 
eternal from feeding on His body broken for them, and drinking His 
blood shed for them. 

To crown the. marvel, these enormous pretensions wero put forth by 
one whose special peculiarity, not only among His coptesqMitaries, but 
among all the remarkable men that have an^eaxed on earth before or 
since, was an almost feminine tenderness and true humility. The 
divine power of gentleness it was that won the viotory. 

It appears throughout the Sermon on the Mount that there was one 
class of persons whom Christ regarded with peouliar averslen — ^the 
persons, namely, who call themselvos one thiagy but are another. 
He describes them by a word (hypcmte) which originally meant an 
actor. When Christ denounces any vice it is with the warning, '* Bo 
not you like the actors." In commop,,with all great rpfbnftersi Christ 
felt that honesty in word and deed was the fi^ndan^pijtal .vi|rtue — dis- 
honesty, including affectation, sclf-consciousnqss, Ipvc.^f tst^Etge-efifect, 
the one incurable vice. Our thoughts, our words^ our (^cds^ are to be 
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of a piece. Por example : if we would pray to God, let ns go into 
some inner room, where none bnt God shall gee us -, to pray at the 
comer of the streets, where the passing crowd may admire our devo- 
tioB, is only to act a prayer. If we would keep down the rebellious 
M by fanting, this concems ourselves only ; it is acting, to parade 
before the world our self-mortification. If we would put down sin, let 
nspttt it down in oui-sclves first ; it is only the actor who begins by 
fro^ming at it in others. 

Ve have thus endeavoured in the brief space at our command to 
pve some faint notion of what is aimed at in this very remarkable 
woric— to inform our readers of the way in which the author seeks to 
sW that, not philorophy can reclaim or save the world, but ftnth in 
the Divine Person, who is worthy of our trust, and allegiance to the 
divme society which He founded, and in which He promises His 
presence for ever. 



THE BTmNINO OF HBUOHFOOT. 

▲ BORBCIt BAllAD. 



Lord Howard sits in Naworth Tower, 

An angry light is in his eye ] 
" I swear by good Saint George," he said, 

<* The Laird of Heughfoothe shall die. 

<' Day by day fresh tidings come 
Of slaughtered men and homes in flame ; 

Never a man on the Border side 
JBut Qurses John of Heughfoot's name. 

*' Bnt mfty Saint Geoi^, my patron saint, 

Ln my sorest need deny his aid 
If I l«y not Heughfbot^s tower as low 

As th« miaed lieaitlis that he has made." 
• • • • • 

Borne Mnigiiret sat in her bower lone. 
The sian shone fair on land and sea ; 

** Leek foitii, ikiy daugkter*--look forth, and say 
If John of Heughfoot's phcme you see." 

" The mist is gone from moss and moor, 
The lav'rock sings in the sunny sky. 

But I see no gKrit of brand or spear, 
My fiither*s pltime 1 caiinot spy.*' ' 
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** Now open tho iRttice, and listen well 
For his bugle-call on the brcczos borne." 

** I hear a far^ff trumpet sound, 
But it is not the blast of H€ttghfoot's horn." 

*^ Look out again, for he tanies long- 
Look out where tlie road winds down the glen." 

<' I sec a knight with a gallant troop, 
But it is not Heughfoot or his men. 

** His banner bcara a lion white ; 

But what is that so bloody and red 
That on a spear they bear beside ? 

! mother, it is my father's head I" 

" Shut, shut the gates," dame Margai-et cried, 
**Now bolt and bar them hocdfully. 

For if Lord Howard to Heughfoot come. 
In sorer strait we ne^r shall be." 

There were thirty riders in Heughfoot's hold ; 

All but one were staunch and true — 
All but he whom Heughfoot smote, 

Who swore that he the blow should rue. 

Heughfoot smote in hasty wrath — 
Dickon of Tanras smote not again, 

But now he has opened the postern ^ie, 
Let in Lord Howard and all his men. 

The outermost court was lightly won, 
But the fight was sore the hall within , 

Till the red blood ran on floor and hearth 
As fast as stream of mountain linn. 

Dame Margaret stood on a tower higjh, 
Beside her knelt her daughter fair ; 

** Now yield thee, lady," Lord Howard cried— 
" Now jrield thee, and ttiy life we'll spare." 

" Thy loi-d is slain, thy castle's lost, 
Thy men lie dead on tower and wall ; 

Then yield thee, or a fiery shroud 

Shall wrap the li^^ng, and dead, and all." 

Never a word tlijO lady spake^ . 

Never a word she spake but tlu'ee : — 
" I will yield to fiame, I will yield to steel, 

But not to a Southron enemy." 
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Through the ur <»mc a oloth-yard shaft, 

Shot hy an Engliak aroher good, 
And pierced her daughter's bosotti yrhite 

TiU the groy goosd feather was Wet with blood. 

" Thanks, Southron," quoth Dame Margaret then, 
<* JFor that mcrexful shaft, so swift and straight ; 

The flames rise high, but thcit fiercest glo^v 
The liring and dead will feorl^ wait/' 

Floeuk. 



THE BinElIED HISTORY OF BBITAIH-EXCAVATIOBS IH 
BEBBTSHniEv 

Np, III. ., 

BAIil^IDON KOOR. 



^lJt*Yi the ,^th was another day worthy of record in the 
annals of Mr. Batomajj's interesting rcs/carches. On 
that day we opened (he says) a fine bowl- shaped tumuluR» 
fifteen yai-ds across, sjtuated oi^ Ballidon Moor, The 
upppr part,^ to the depth of ^wo fcQt, \y'as almost en- 
tirely of eaith, near tlic centre presenting the appeai*ance 
of having been tempered. In this^ stratum were a few 
calcined bon^s atid fragments of a iiide urn. Imme- 
diately bonoatli WAS an acctiinulation of stones, large and 
small, forming the base of the moiind, wliiclr was wised on a rocky and 
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imBven sarfacG, cansiiig tko thickness of the ^ub^tmcttue of stone 
to flnetnate between two feet and a yanl. The limestone empkjiad 
being of a Mable nntim^^ had became so far decomposed as to ^Jwi 
siifieient sand to choke up tlie interatiees. .'*. . 

After notieing the trifling remains cxhipucd iioni tho npper b«i '^ 
the earth, we observed nothing until arriving at the mmMoaiey amaii||t 
which were four skeletonB that might have been slightly disturbed 
before, but, from their contracted po^ure and decayed condition, it was 
fiiffi^'j^lf^ jbe decide, with respect to three of them, whether they WCTe oi* 
not ; the fourth had certainly been either disturbed at the interment of 
the others, or had been buried as a skeleton wMLe the bones were fresh, 
OS all parta of the skeleton had been collected, and the long bones laid 
side by 6i4e. The latter were still unbroken, and it is obvious that y^ 
must have been thus arranged white retaining much of their nat^& 
strength ; had it been otherwise, they would have been broken by ihi*^ 
stones with which they were in contact. This skeleton was nearer 
the centre than the others, and a T«ry few inches beyond it we 
first observed a well-defined stratum of burnt earth, with a layer of 
pure charcoal above it, interposed between tho upper bed of earth and 
the sandy stone. Pursuing this favourable indioationy we discovered, 
almost simultaneously, two very interesting interments, whieh were 
foimd ' by extending the cutting a little beyond tlie middle of the 
barrow. The most ancient was about five feet below the summit^ in a 
depression in the rock, which was converted into a neat lozenge-shaped 
cist by four flat stones placed on tho edge. It was the skeleton of a 
middle-aged man, in unsually fine preservation, who lay with the knees 
drawn up^ contrary to the usual custom, on his right side. His femur 
measures 1^,6 incihes. So wfu» accompanied by one . poor fiint only, 
suited tQ point an arvow. . The i^kull, in periect preservation, has been 
engraved in the ^< Cranio Britwmica." It is ohiefiy distinguished by 
the rugged or strongly-marked character of the facial bones, and has an 
internal oapficity of 7^i oz. ; tho nasal bones have been &act«red, 
and re-joined during life, and the teeth were much worn down* The 
cranium is considered by the learned authors of the ** Crania Britannic^" 
as a iypiedl example of the brachy-cephalic variety of the ancient 
British head, and is engraved as such in Dr. Keys' '^ Cranial Character- 
istics of the Eaces of Men," Philadelphia, 1857. 

While taking up this skeleton we met with a large flat stone, lying 
aslant, with its lowest edge within the^cist ; this was most likely the 
cover which had given way. The upper end was embedded in stones 
and burnt sand, interspersed with partially calcined human bones, and 
others in their natural state ; among the latter were some remains of an 
infant. Close above stood a large cinerary urn in an upright position, 
containing calcined human bones, and protected from superincumbent 
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presam-o by a large stone resting at 
each end upon an upriglit slab. 
Tlie nra, 11 ^ inches high, and 
diameterat the miouth, isomaniiented 
by pattcmsimpfessed from a twisted 
thoffy, and is in fine presemation, 
having been found perfect. The 
bonea within it trcm beautiMly 
colom ed l(j biuning, and perfectly 
clean. Amongst them lire fo«cind a 
pitce of an animars jaw, tatu' 
boncfl, a fine bo«o pin fom^ inehes 
long, a fragment of thin pott^, 
and a fiint wl*ww head, sdl (includ* 
ing the rats' bones) mtieh burnt. 
The presence of partially • burnt 
human bones in the wind, the discoloration of the latt^, and' the 
occmreaoe of Mcin^ rats' bones in the iim, demonstrate the fact of 
the cerp^ faavnig been consumed npbn the spot. 

On the iBt of Augttst we examined three mote tumuli, in the same 
neighbourhood, aU of wliich had most unfortunately be^ mutilated. 
The itnrt; had been enci^oached upon by a dt^ie quarry, and we were toM 
that a pitcher had been found in it some years before. By removing 
the loose stosies and earth down to the rock, we tdaiid some bits of bai'd 
BomanO'British pottery, which alone had resisted ikt attacks of the 
quarrymcn. 

The second was in the nelt field bat one, nnd aippcirs to have been 
nearly all removed, though, from occupying ri 'rocky protubertmcCj it 
looked tolerably perfect. About the middle we fomiid the humicrus of 
ahuttianilnbject^ neaa»which wtts a grit dhaip^ning stone and a cow's 
tooth. 

The third barrow in the same Held was haif j^m^red; it-afforda a 
few animal boties, part of a eharpenihg iB*enc, some pieces of ancient 
wirthenwfare, but no humau rcmates. 

(To Ijc coniimied.) 
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WITH.A FEIBin) nr PASI8 : 

By WILLUM SAWYBR. 



IJ 



Chapteb m. 

KBQX THE TPlXHyiKS TO THE ASC DE l'eXOIUS. 

A gkire d» la France, et Ti^ii des plua Jiobles omemenB 
damonde." 
^ So KontoignB eikkd a passionate outburst aln^ut. the 
b^oved Paris three cemturies ago. ; It was a very dil- 
ferent place then. : a qmdnt, dingy^ old cit j, the ima^ 
of which loiie <:ai^ (eanjiilne up by the help cf Bouen^ or a&y jone of ^e 
anokttt 'places whidi b«ve come down to ua intacL 3ut then, ns now, 
Paris was \Fnmc6^ and was the pride and glory of the Frendnniai'a 
heortw 

It most alw^ hl^Te deserved Ihisposition. It must alw^a h»we 
been gntnd and beautiful; though its gmndenr and its beauty ase 
even now short of their full deyelqunent. I^ always formed the 
antithesis to London, — the City <tf Pleasure as ^^pposed to the City of 
Business, — and, as a consequence, it from thefiiBt took up a ]M)0ition 
^B the fihow €apital of Europe, which it remains. 

Wefettrthis, tny Friend and I, as wei«Hied fcatii and wandered 
tfaroi%h its streets tibojb first morning. I am not, myself, a good hand 
nt aeeing strange plates. I am too impulsiYe and erratic* My 
tendency is to fly off at tangeilts after'H^itflaTer I am interoated tti, or 
to wander tdxratrtnisting to theeha]^r of acoideitts as tb wha;t may turn 
up. I hare, nioieover^ a rooted antipathy to all guides and people of 
that'soirt^ who kisiil on your seeing things in ^j^^ift^^j^^ddi^rlkpd listen- 
ing to thdr desoiiiptiens, whdoh inTaiiably embrace ^ryftnng but 
w^t yonv waht to- kiow or are iilterested in.' ^ut i^y ^end Was 
my ""good Genius*«^idet and unobtru^ve^ wHh a %^ faith in 
** Oalignaiii" and " Murray,'^ anA m afflectionate regard for a " Plaii de 
Paris, \S^" Which he lodged in his bosom*, and:)aid a wondeirfiil 
tend^ftc^ to eonsalt in tho^ittiddle af the rbad. He was meithod iteelf. 
He liad ma^ed^ out 
shouM unfold' itself 
tableaui. I rthaik h 
effMitireplorts, and ^ 
finesij glatftce^jikilt as 1 
X was itfl^ble; i 
FrttieUmea cail «be f^ ^ 
Paris, and to be shown the ^ovy and the 2;>leBdour of it o«t of 
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hand. My Friend uttered a sigh at the crushing up of two or three 
of his most elaborate tableaux, but he assented. Good soul ! it was 
always so. It waa^ hJA >W^t P^r^b^ fuf iTie„ jtp j)l^ for me, to lecture 
me on method and economy, and 1 know not whkt Wide ; but always 
to give way to me. His unselfishness was always equal to my way* 
wardness. I believe, if I had wanted to spend our whole time in a 
diving bell at the bottom of the Seine, he would have been content. 
As it was, he said : — 

" The centre of this city, which every Frenchman regards as itself 
fii^^x^entre and eye of the imivirarse, is on th« North of the^Bdi^ ' It 
is traversed by three main arteries, running almoi^due S.E; by Hf.W. ; 
and of these, two at least possess world-wide reputations. One con- 
sists of the broad quays by the river side,^-*the Quai des Tuileties, 
Qoai du Louvre, Quai de I'Ecole, &o. One is tfao superb Eue dc 
Bivt>li. But between these runs the road of the worid,--*tiiat magnifi- 
cent line, straight as an arrow, which, commeiieing with the PaJbee of 
the Tuileries and the Lonvre (now one stnieture), vtrstdies away 
through the Jardines des Tuileries, through the Place de la Conoordo, 
fhrough the Champs Elysees, through the Arede PBtoile, and so by 
tiie AYenue de Neuilly, fiir away beyond the barriexs. Now, my 
advice is that we iinrttiEGce- — -" 
** The road of the world," I interrupted. 

And we at once started for it. - 

Ttlming our backs 

upo^ the Emperor— «who 

mi^t, fixrtdl I know, 

' have been shaving at 

^ one of the windows of 
' ihatpertof the Tuileries 
in wMoh' ho .lives — ^we 
took the main path wcat- 
ward through: ther Qar- 
dens. sdpropoi of Em- 
pepxM^ idiavingv Napo- 
leon I.^ who. always 
shavBd/ himBelf, said, 
^^;A rbom king Jbas tma- 
1 thar to 8|p«iTe him; « 
m«ie^;king ean n^ his 
.' ownjiiajior/' Hftw, as 
, 1 .ihis : i^ 'Onerf)f jthe Niqpio- 
' . ileoaic id^as). it, 19 &ir to 

asdume that he, /^ thK) 

vwii.. ".-ui^ii. n- 1 ;,..u.i.. u .., ' '.^ • . Nephew^ my Uiiele,^' 

diat«e himself^ and gives those wonderful ^ikes to the Imperial 
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fOfmMtf^e with hi0 <>wti fttlg^s; ^nd tliiis tlie idda f!hat His 
JiUptiAA Msg^flty inight hsi^e been iti the reiy det at the moment we 
tb6k oat westward oontse, Was not eio extratagiint ^Mto all. As I 
hare said, we Wetit westward thi^ngh the gardens. And what 
gardens they are! The sight of 1h«ni first opened my eyes to the 
Frenehman's passiottate admlhition fbr the capital of his cmmtry. 
A Lendotico' talks of the Temple Oafdcns, htit these are as plots of 
mnstard and cress compared to the gardens of iiie Tnileries. On 
either side of the main avenne stretch innnmerable lines of trees, 
which, seen coUeotiyely, form masses of foliage^ while as you approach 
they open into innnmerable arennes. Here sad there ftie gtonps of 
Btatnary are sda1^)^ed ; but they ttttraet far' less attention than thou- 
sands of chairs which are let at A fbw centimes a piecle, and in which, 
on fin^ days, all Paris Scorns to be seated. Down th^ prinei|>al 
atenne'rows of otnnge trees, in bright gf^n boxes, are placed, and 
ar«l ol^ects of special attention. I believe the part they occnpy is 
dalled the Ali^e des Oranges. 

It mfiiy be as Well to remark here that the care bestowed npon these 
^nge fe^es is only part 6f the system by which the Parisians preserve 
the bMtlty of IhMr tJity. Paris is not a city of gardens by accident. 
It may be qpite true that cKmate is faronrable, and that the almost 
nniversal practice of burning wood instead of coal renders the air of 
the place very pnre and suitable for vegetation ; but the Parisians 
know Well enough that trees won't grow unless they are planted, and 
won't flourish unless pains are taken to preserve them. I don*t think 
anything struck m^ more forcibly than the great anxiety everywhere 
shown tb make the very utmo* of the foliage of Paris. We entertain 
^ natiMl idea that Wh^rd a tree sprkigs up there it should remain ; 
but the Parisian* ignore this dltogelher. Thdy arc constantly shifting 
tty^h* tre^, not only in their sapling state, but in middle ago. If a 
single ti'ei or la row of trees is particularly fine, and Ss not in a very 
obhspidnoua^luie, fhey at once call it or them to the front, as a soldier 
wbttld Bdy, to <Jocupya better position. The jdan is tb draw a circle 
wKh a dUittWter of ttcnk sii to twelve feet Tound a tree, aid cut into 
the ground as deep as the roots are 6ui[>p08ed to run ; then a piece of 
machinery is brought to bear, and tree and earth are raised in a mass 
asd are oanied bff and dropped into a hole cut to recetvc thdm, 
prcflitebly at^the other ehd of Paris. So that the mystery !n Madftth 
is a tMft to Parisians ; nothing would be more natufil than that 
Bimatti Wood sh^ld conto to Dunsinane, if'it was '^nted there. 
Qi^t iMT^ is also^ tidtte to' preserve* the trees in the Foulevards and 
Miher ptildie p/hioes. Iron cages are placed round theni, aid in winter 
tW barkift^ eoverod wHh matting; Of late years Londo^ is improving 
grea% in thi^ respect. Our parks are reiceiving a degree of care 
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which 18 Teiy crediteble. The S«ttorse»r Park* with its Bubtropical 
departmeut, ia a faYonxaUe ex:i^ple,-^but we caimot b^r oompariflon 
with the Fxeaach in this matter) thoughi.as gaxAeo^Sy Snglishmeii 
faidy bear off the palm against them in maoy reapeata. 
..In. the comse of theaaTemarkHyauppodeiiatohaTalefttbeXaileries 
gardens by the western gate, and t« be atandiAg. ia the Place, de la 
Coneoxde* It is, as my Friend .described it^ the Xraielfar*9q|aaro of 
^mB ; only that it is flat, and is about six times the. eize^ that.opan 
space in front of the National Disgrace, which Wellington jis aupposed 
to haTO called ''the finest site in Europe," In the centre rises the 
famous column of Luxor. It is impossible for eten the- moat, unaaniti* 
mental of txarellers to gaze on that eokimn witho^ feelings such as 
mere naturally express themselveain Terse than in prose. That «^r« 
mous wedge of stone, — 72fb. in height and ?it< 6in. in width at the 
basey^i^-stood in front of the Temple at Thebes in the days «f Sesoafcris, 
ao.less than 1,650 years before Christ ! If anything were wanting to 
prove how for adyanced in the arts of dviliaed life thoae Egyptians 
were while we Euiopeans were naked sayagas, the inroof is fuxnished 
in that fact. The eleyation of this enosmoua mass at stone, to its 
present poaition was a work of the most difficult and soiantifio eharacter- ; 
and thia was only a repetition, in faot, of what must haye taken pla^ 
at a period so remote that the memory of it has all but died out of the 
world. Yot in the face of such /acts Dn Temple talks about the 
progressiyo growth of the human race, and calls the time o£ jifosas its 
childhood! 

Two magnificent fountains — ia compariaon with which the London 
fountaina ace sqmrla-^also adorn thia Place. Other detaila might be 
giy^ ; but really I did not note thorn* My mind was off and away 
among the memories of that spot ^hich are the i^ost striking of 
Piench histiny. It is the site of the Camiyal of the GuiU/otine^ . Hero 
the head of Louis XYI. rolled into the sawdust; and. the superb Uaaio 
Antoinette knelt down to death* Here Charlotto Corday paid the 
penalty of her rash but noble aety and Bobespiarre tasted of the bitter 
potion he had helped to commend to the lipa of others.- On this spat a 
fountain of blood should play for. eyermore; enough ycins haye been 
drained bene to supply it. 

Crossing the Plaac, you at onoe enter the Champa Elys^es. I ann mot 
going tp describca plane with which all the world ia familiar. It ia, 
indeed, xathcr di£|cult to deacribc./ To.epiy that it is a mile and a half 
of straight. jx)ad, planted with,tre^; in 4-0W6 and •aUeySf termimiting 
in a. grand ti^iumphal arch, is togiiro.a. laod-auryeypr'a description, 
lo.a^d tl^ among tb^, to^e9 ^ex^ a^e c^^ajand reataunmta^ tittle 
Templearof. Song, (ga^xlena .deyoted to the ,da«ce, ^' ropitdabonts^'' 
txaneoni'^ Ci^us, refrcyshment staUsi ^4 ; and that, heie, as -^ymrfT 
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-where in Fans, people 6it in the open air by thousands, is to add a 
touch of the auctioheet'iB catalogue. One word a^ to the '' roundabout." 
It is an instftation of the country. Thdokoray, who knew Paris so 
well, ought to have devoted« one of the '* Papers" he named after it 
to its honoul*. If progress 13 .to be measured by roundabouts, the 
French are immea»urably shfioA Of .us Righted Em^h/ "We are but 
in our toande^ut inAinfcy/irhile AfonseuiP has reaclted ^ ^mndabout 
maturity. . We ai-e 'conteilt <irith what eoittonted our gktndfatbers — 
six wooden hoiwM dfiren round by theii^-rag of the fair. 3ut not 
so Monsionr. I first received this impression when prescfut years ago 
at the 'fifteen days' Fair at Boulogne. There I beheld a gorgeous t^nt 
of blue and crimson and yellow drapery, surmounted by a golden 
eagk, and beneath th«m innumerable hbrsea and carriages — ^tke latter 
with hangings of Qrimson ifli^dgold-^rerdLving round a pilkr gorgeous 
with gsldiog and djrapery id . ^ music of a hand-organ and a 
drnm ! At nighi theyi are illTun^iatM by vari-eoloiired lamps aod 
Chinfifie lanterois ami! noed only clouds of red fire to rival those temples 
of splendomr' bacrid to^ Kotiifiigr with wUoh we are familiiBr at iha 
wind-up of pastowmfii^ 80 Mtractire did these temples proirte, that 
dames of ei^ty tonight be seen riding in the cars, and mmy a young 
couple sat the» oontent^dlyy paying iigain overy timo themadiine 
stopped, and piobably pc^Ktmniog. the jould ei^oyment till the fair 
closed. As. at Boullbgiu^i saot the Obasttps filysees. Th^ constitate 
oneof thoeightaoltbetf^aoe* - .1 

Th«re are two ploecs in the GbampB Elysaes to which ov«Ey young 
EnglisbmaiX fcekilr neoessaiy to pay a visit of eurioBity: One is the 
Jardin MabiUe, tk&.qfUiOr ^^.Cbdt^mx'^des'Eleais. Ncithi6r dan bo 
rocomm!ended<.a»«i veryicdifyin^(Oi;.iiiq>i9ving.p]i0e inw^b to pass 
one's eveaings;; bint- Ihey-' stand in the flamd relatiai to Parn as 
Cremorao atid the Sighburit BacH! do t9 Lond^n^-^^anid thsra zi^a pre* 
vailing fiction that it is necessary to visit them to f^ eoeilife." ¥kat 
thB '< Hfe".iii DKft worth i«^ng I needJi- 1 odd ; .it never. isatsimh'Tetoits, 
saered to Yei^uBrrPand^it^ and hier'viotarids. Tfa^ aondenkcni at^lxith 
these gard€j»v is.rdaofiingi ^q JaidJb-JUkhUlQ.is ele^ntly laid ent, 
with a ceotod :|mvUipn: dovoted to :the f band — round 'irhich tibe dance 
progresses in -the open.tair. Brilliant. iUtmunatiom oonstiAut^ a main 
feature-^ond fpi^'this kindof :thhg the I'vench hanrea gemhts. They are 
an illuminating naition* XhQ> Ch&t(tai( des ]fleuj8 is ridhcr and more 
characteristie in it»stylcr' of d^poiatlon tthan the lotbdr ^atedon^ It- is 
Oriental in tene^ : The oix^estsi^^TiliQn isfitt^d.^]^ as .a/kiopk, and 
Chinese lanterns jbi prolusiam hai^ging^ fiom: thebo^gbsiitfl the trees, 
giTC the plaice a^ V!9iy v^ytsi a$p£M/tv/ The guides Abound in Jikcs, and 
when they are in bloe«a ti^eeftect*' isvery ^hanning. It is a'sigpdfi* 
cant fact that wbiie tbo t admission fee to both-thii?^. cc^otts is two or 
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three franca^-I forget 
which — ladies are ad^ 
mitted free. The iafer- 
ence to be drawn as to 
the style of hidies to be 
encountered there is only 
too obyious. But Paris 
is the Paradise of the 
demi-mancle. 

So much in passing. 

But if you want facts 

about the Champs Ely- 

B^es, go to ^' Galignani ;" 

if you want to form an 

idea of it, go to Paris. 

It terminates in the Are 

do Triomphe de I'Etoile, 

fbrwhichParisians are indebted tothegreatNapoleon. It is the finest thing 

of the kind in the world, and on this account merits a word or so by way 

of description. It was designed to celebrate the Tictories achieved by 

the Emperor oyer the Austrians and Prussians, and as a memorial of 

the entry of Marie Louise, his affianced bride, into his capital. This 

design was put in hand in 1806, but after that the crash came — tho 

Empire was shattered, and the arch remained for years a melancholy 

ruin, typical of the empire of its originator-^so vast in design, so 

splendid in its oonxmencement, and such a miserable faihire in its 

result ! Kot ulitil 1823 was the idea of completing the arch taken up 

again, when it was thought a good medium for celebrating the sue* 

cesses of the Duke d'Angoul^o in Spain, and from that time the 

worit dragged <m until, in 1836, Paris hailed its completion with 

wonder and delight. 

Things are grand or contemptible by comparison. If an English- 
man wonld feel how grand this arch is, let him compare it with the 
finest thing of the kind in London. Take our famous Marble Arch, 
for example. Why, it would stand bodily under the aitjh of the 
other, like a 'bns stopping the way. The dimensions of the Arc de 
PEtoile are worth bearing in tnlnd. Height, 162 feet ; breadth, 187 
feet; depth, 68 feet The fbnndations for supporting the immense 
msflrt whibh is in the fbrm of a Roman arch— are laid 25 feet deep 
in the ^proiind. Finally, it co6t £47,230 to erect. The view irom it 
is superb; Paris str^hii&g awlay aa in a camera obscura. 

To a man who' could tako but 6Ac widk in Paris this must inevitably 
be th» walk, ahd it may pleasantiy be supplemented by a drive to the 
Bois de Boulogne, outside tiie arch. There is a famous passage in 
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<< Dradsbaw" about the Champs Elysees at night— one oyer which 
my Friend and I had many a merry laugh. It would be cruel to quote 
it, but it is at page 17 of the <' Handbook/' begins '< In the eyening," 
and ends ** enrich the pleasures of the moment." When our useful 
friend docs go in for a bit of fine writing, it is so fine ! 

While speaking of the Champs Elysees, I cannot help remarking on 
the wonderfid rapidity with wMch, under the Empire, Paris has 
become a city of promenades. In every direction Boulevards— 
bix)ad streets planted with trees — now extend for miles, and all 
in straiglu lines. That is the most significant feet. If we English 
want a new street, we cut through the existing structures as well [as 
we can. Our course is regulated by circumstances. Here a church, 
there a mansion, stands in the way | and at intervals blocks of valuable 
property obUge us to deviate altogether from the onward path. There 
is nothing of this kind in Paris. The Emperor wills a new street from 
one point to another ; and straightway all intervening obstacles vanish, 
and the street is formed without a deviation in it. An extraordinary 
instance is furnished in the Boulevard de Sebastopol, which runs right 
through Paris at right angles with the Champs Elysees, taking in its 
course the island on which Notre Dame stands, and seems to eut the 
city in two. 

The effect of these efforts of the Imperial will is that even Parisians 
almost require a chart to find their way about ; while the stranger, 
with dim recollections of the Paris of the past, is altogether at sea. 
There can, however, I think, be no doubt that the result is good. If 
anything could reconcile one to a de^t on the English throne, it 
would be the assurance that he would deal with Xondon just as 
Napoleon is dealing with Paris. And his is the only plan. If an 
Emperor would achieve for himself the glory of having found his 
capital brick and left it marble, he must achieve it by the strong hand. 
He must laugh at individual rights and vested interests : he must cut 
deep, no matter who writhes or shrieks. I wonder how long it would 
take the Corporation of London, and the House of Commons, and all 
" the powers that be," to remove the obstructions in the Strand, to 
get rid of the hideous church of St. Clement's, to pull down the dis- 
graceful Holywell-street, to cart away the obstructive St. Maiy-le- 
Strand to the top of Muswell-hill, or otherwhere, and to plant the 
Strand with elms, or adorn it with fountains f 

The work has gone on very rapidly ; but parts of Paris are still 
in a very ragged and forlorn state pending the operations. You con- 
stantly come upon places in which a fire seems to have raged over- 
night, and consumed everything. Blocks of streets have disappeared ; 
and the fact of their having existed at aU is only indicated by the 
state of the buildings from which they have been tcoiu 
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GfioataB is theirorlc already accomplished and in handi there is 
much more to be done ; at all events, much more is dreamed of. 

Wo haye oar bnildiiog speenlalMiDe in England, conriod <m both by 
societies, and by private individutds: AH round London, streetSi 
squares, and tenaoes have spmng op like Al&ddin's Palace, middr the 
potent tpeUs^ not of the Genii of the Lamp, but of Capital and Labour. 
But these h«me*spocnlatlons shrink into insignifioanoe coBiparod with 
those of whiich Paris has of late years been the scene ; the Emperor 
being the lever, and the credit of the Paris Municipality tbe fulcrum. 
ISiere is something grand, imperial, in the style in which these enter- 
prises are annoimoed to the world. I have now before mc a publica- 
tion, two or tiiree years old, called ** N^ew Paris Illustrated," which 
"humcheB" one of the ventures of the modem speculator^ who, finding 
Paris preseiatmg one aspect, are determined to give it another. 
The ^<N«w Paris Ulnstratedf' begins with telling the '*cher 
htieur '' (all readers are dear, in England as in France) what has 
been done in this wonderful city; the completion of the Louvre, 
the lengthening of the Eue de Eivoli, the redemption of the 
Hotel do Yille, the construction of dentral markets, the opening of 
the Sebastopol Boulevard upon th^ two banks of tlic Seine. Then, 
again, we are told the most ancient quarters of the city have been 
entirely transformed ; wherefcmnerly there were only narrofw, winding 
streets, almost inaccessible to vehicles -arc now wide and splendid 
loads ; axid beaatxful and salubrious habitations rcplaoe the unhealthy 
buildings which wanted both light and air. 

But aO. this is only a stepping^tono to tesh and greater works to be 
undertaken by the Municipal sidministnition ; and then we are ushered 
into 2^ew Paris, and invited to enter a new (and as yet non-existent) 
Orand Hotel de la Pais (i&e PEoisians arc as fond of the ^<7or</ peace as 
Ihey are of the deeds of war), and are bidden to take our seats in a new 
Opera; and, having been indulged in these town luxuries, we are then 
beckoned to follow omr guide to the Park of Monoeanx, a Paradise of 
tiees, and water, and <a%ifioial ruins, which seems suddenly to have 
" tmmed np " in the )i&ft of Parid ; which is consecrated by all kinds 
of Middle Age tiraditionil, but is now to be devoted to that greatest of 
all objeets— 'the I'eaEdation 6f new Paris. How this is to be accom^ 
plishedy by the Gonstruotion of the most charming suburban vUlas-^^ 
the most delightful of boulevweds-^the most seductive of hotels, the 
most rastic o€ bridges, is told in charmisg poetical pmse, illustrated 
by the most beantiiully-^zeonted woodcuts, which really make us 
ready to start aS. at once to seeuzea habitai in this mort charming 
Park of Monceaajt, tiie ^ospectus of w}uch reminds us of that iamous 
anetioneer's description of a piece of land> in oncof Jenrold's comedies, 
which after enunterating every earthly advantage p^irtaining to the pur* 
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chase, winds np with the assnrance that " in this favonrcd tegion the 
moon is nearly always at the fall S" Did we net know what the Em- 
peror and the Mnnieipality of Paris, acting conjointly, hare done, one 
might really be disposed to think the Hotel de la Pais, the New Opera, 
and the Park of Monceaux, all so maAy buhUles. Bat here, to chedc 
each sceptical thoughts, is a " General Plan of New Paris," with a 
bird's eye Tiew of its real modem improyements, end we See at a ^ance 
that a gigantic work has been aecompliBhed ; that order has been 
eToked out of diaos ; beauty out of deformity ; wide straight avenues 
out of crooked faubourgs ; we see the Imperial ideas penetrating the 
regions sacred to rerolution, red republicanism, and St. Antoine ; and 
** seeing what we have done, seeing what we see," we can only lift 
up our eyes and exclaim, <' Great are thy glories, oh Paris ! may the 
shadow of thy Emperor neyer grow less !" 



COMINO CHOLEBA: HEAHS OF PEEVEVTIOV. 

» 




OUB ESTSmUMD COBBKSrOMDlNT. 

J HE Editor of F. F. recommends to eftich readers as may bo 
interested in the subject, the following confidential epistl« 
from an old but very *clotei» f^ily nurse r-^ 

TO TH12 «Di)lfEB O'l' TUU /* FAmLY FEEO)!" 

Bma, i takes the Bbbcrty being a frond of the famly wich 
i've kep my Place as Hed nurse and always so considdurd these many 
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5reieS| i tfaouht you mite like a letter from me about infexioDfly having 

Had a deal of experenoei and ns the Gholery's coming leastways 00 they 

BBjB ; and there's lerers somowhcres always. Bar it always vexes me 

to here parties talking as if the complanto was in the air, and no 

knowing wheve it eome from, wile as I tell missus we knows nought 

to bo sure of itB ^rsi hegimningif no more than we knows about the 

■^ of the first i^ging nettle ; but we knows that now where theres 

nettlea was fecat nefile seed, and whore their seeds drop there'll be 

more, and to my thinkingB its just Like that with the Cholery and all 

such. And its acording wich way the complante throws out wich way 

to Look oat for infexions. I onco herd some gentlefdlkes talking 

about t&e Qiolery, and they says '< sometimes you*IL see it take one 

Bide of a street a leave the Otiier" and i says nothing bat thinks to 

myself i lay Sixpence the Complante keeps going along m the sewage 

jBim#, and like enuf if that don't run across the street, and parties 

don't come across to snif it up, t'other side keeps safe ; then i herd 

another story as My Missus told me of a dear good gentleman that 

coud'nt'a* bare 6) see'the peopfe afeard to tcfnd the poor things as was 

ill, and He didn't believe as the tJholery was infexious and he went 

and slep all night Hisself with a poor man as had actnaly died. And 

sure enuf he newer took t%^ Cholery ; but i coudn't no ways help 

thinking if he'd slep in the room toith the ilopi it might have been a 

Different story, wich they was no doubt all empted away ; but i thinks 

still where woe they running to for thafs the way Cholery throws out, 

Now had it of been the small pock, that throws out most dredful by 

the Shin and after death woud still be awful bad, and even worse as 

corrnption set in, i always says look out for where small pock patients 

clothes is washed, and where the Wash rune down, i'd almost as soon 

take the children in the room with the sick party as let 'em play over 

a ditch that run from the house, and ten to ono had got the very poison 

in it. 

Then there's Dipthery and Scarlet Fever, i'm nigh sure they throws 
out most by the breath and all the poison that's spit up ; take care 
where the handkerchefs goes that's been used by these sort of patients, 
and don't forget that some poison is sure to go in the slops. 

Scarlet Fever and measles throws out by the skin too, and measles 
and hoopping cough by the cough as well ; in fact sur its my belief 
whfiitoveir'B-tho matter it q)reds by one party sniffing tap what's thrown 
olf ^T^ arisi^]^> party ; ono illness throws out roost ooe way, and another 
rnosd another jKay, l^ut ^ sorts that passes from siok parties is powon 
if it's from >hp skin, or the bowels, or the lungs, it Dont matter wich. 
Ifoy sax if yjou can but apar^' me a ,btt more Jloom, if my spdling an't 
too bad ta be red wich i always minded my schooling, i want to tell 
you how my dear old missue— that's my young missus Mamma^ 
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managed, and she never had but one case at a t^e in her house, and 
they a houseful with there o\rn children and young gentleman a( 
Scool as well. Hy missus always kcp a child apart &om the other 
children, and sent for the Doctor, the minuto she see there 
was something the matter that she didn't justly know what it 
was. She newer waited for 'cm to he hadi but took to 'em tft 
once. And this is how she did with the Scarlet fever. The moment 
the doctor said it was that, she had every bit of Carpet and anything 
that wouldn't Wash turned out of the bedroom leaving nothing but 
white dimity hanging about. Then she took to the young gentle- 
man herself, never left him nor let any one else come in the room, 
and kep letting in as much fresh air as she could all alcmg, and she 
wore nothing but washing gowns herself. Then she got dorid of 
Hme into the room, and kep it corked that it e&ould not smell choky, 
and never a slop came out of the Boom but what she'd poured som^ 
of the lime in it, and never a stitch of clothes for the wash but what 
was sprinkled with it, and every morning before Anybody else stirred 
master opened the staircase window, and then he took a jug and a 
brush and sprinkled from the top to bottom of the house with the 
clorid — ^wich the carpets was took up from the stairs from the first 
Onset — and what's more, that young gentleman wasn't sent amongitho 
others for a month after he was well and out of doors, and never one 
more in the house took ill from first to Last, and that i knew to 
happen three times in all the years i lived with Missus. 

Now Sur I must tell you how i does myself when we goes to the 
sea-side now with my young Master and Missus and the little famly. 
They are a good gentleman and lady, Sur, and they says to me, 
" Nurse you know the blessing of God is the Jirst thing, and except 
He keep us we labour in vain ; but we must do all we can, trusting 
in Him." So Sur to be sure i knows well enuf when parties have 
had fevers and such like what do they Do but they goes for change 
of air ; so when master takes the logins he looks out for a house that's 
airy and dean and sweat, and asks if they have been quite free of infezions 
this year or so, and so makes as safe as he can except of course he's 
told stories. Then when we get there Missus gives me a bottle of 
Diiinfexious fiuid that's what they call Burnetts, because it is as good 
as Clorid of Lime and don't smell. Then if we're with strangers as 
we never staid with before i goes round all the bed-rooms and puts 
just a drop in everything under the bed, and if there's commode in 
any of the rooms i turns 'em out asks landlady to let 'em go down 
stairs, and when there took down i puts stuff in them too, and so 
leaves 'em. Then Sujr i don't know what illness is up street or 
what's not, so i puts a jug of the stuff in the doset md every one 
pours a little in every time, so as there'f^ no effluvy can rise in the 
house but whot's met by the Clorid. Then Sur i never takes my 
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diildrexi walking but whare it's to do 'em good, i take 'em up no 
1^ streets nor let 'em walk oyer a street drain grating if i can help 
^^ aad as to them pipes at low water in course all that's bad in the 
town runs down them and i wont suffer 'em to go down near 'em, nor 
^OTer whare the sludge settles, not for a thousand pound. Master's 
youngest brother he's a nice young gentleman, and ho laughs at me ; 
but i says " it's aU werry well Sur, if you likes the flavor i'm sure 
your werry welcome, so as you don't bring hurt to my children, but 
'byways i don't adwise you to iwailer »<." No more i don't, for if 
*^ybody must go in bad jAtiCQa in course they must — only it's my 
P^ to keep the children out of it — but it makes a deal of difference 
if 13iey nund they don^i vnxdler i/, and likeways Hows their nose. 
For that's it Sur, i must say one thing more, it grieves me dredful 
Snr to see good young gentlemen, Yes and older ones too sometimes, 
doctors that's the same nature as other people, and must go among 
bad complantesy and they throws away their lives all for the want of 
having a charcolerespirater* in their pockets to clap on when they 
goes in the fever roomsj and all because there a&ayed some one will 
send there picters to Puneh, wioh his jokes 4on't break no bones, and 
i don't see why if firemen takes whot care they can dressing up 
Buittable for there work, and no on© thinks the're cowerds for it, 
vhy doctors should not do the sam^^ they wares great cotes now, and 
eats their dinners, i suppose nobody thinks that shows the're afraydoi 
the cold, nor yet of starving in partickler, and what i'm saying is as 
much to save them for the sake of the Publick as for any thoughts of 
them and their own familys. So now sur i've only to say if i was the 
Queen or the Lord Mairo i'd make every house m all London and 
other towns use Disinfexious fluid ewery day down there drain always, 
and partickler such times as this when people expects the Cholery, and 
^ street gratings should be made Double, and a lot of bits of char- 
cole kep supplied in the space between, and parliament would have 
to settle if the disinfexious stuff should be Clorid of lime or of zink, 
^ it wouldn't do so well if some in a street Used one and some the 
other, because they kil each other. 

I uses 1 tea-cup of Bumets fluid to 10 tea-cups of water in mixing 
^P my jugfuls. 

And so with best respectsy 

i am your humble Servant, 

• « « * 

i fele rather shame-faced like about putting my name, but sends my 
Cart de Wizeet. f 

• We have asked the old lady how she intends the Doctors to deliver their 
ifistnictions when they bate ^X on the muzzles she proposes ; hut she says, '* Lor Sir 
they've only got to give the thing a bit of a rise ikith one hand as they speaks, and 
let It down— while t'other's answering of them— to breathe : I'd taka ana show 'em 
if they'd give me a chance."— [Ed. J 

t See page 188. 
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ISE OBIOZH OP THE PLOTTOB, 

B7 WILUAU J. TATS, 

By wisdom's patient fostering, 
Even a mean and trivial thing 

A goodly treasure proves; 
And many a marvellous design 
Of painter, poet, and divine 

Fits into simplest grooves. 

Quaint scrap of legendary lore — 
That, hurrying to the level moor 

Down from tho sloping hill, 
Threo children in their playful mirth, 
Broke the soft surface of the earth, 

Close by a brimming rill. 

Wafted by some propitious breeze, 
Seeds from a clime beyond the seas 

Fell on the fruitful soil ; 
And scarce was summer on the wane, 
When waved full ears of shining grain, 

Bipc for the reapers' toil; 

Who, gladdened by the welcome sight, 
Laboured each morning, noon, and night 

To rear the golden mow; 
And in tho winter drear and cold, 
They heard the tale the children told, 

And formed the first rough, plough 

So runs the story. Surely wc, 
Who comprehend this energy, 

Should all our powers exert; 
Sooner or later, there will bo 
Beward for patient industry — 

Disgrace for tho inert! 
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CABL'8 CHBBHUTS; or, OHBISTKAS-BYK 

# 

UE heio-*a tall, slight youth of some aizteen snmmersi 
byname Carl Iwrioi by profession a merchant's clerk — 
bnttoned his overcoat tightly across his chest, where, in 
the breast-pocket, lay his half-year's salary, and sallied 
forth into the cold, dark, wintry streets. 

Ten bright broad gold pieces ! He had not yet passed that tender 
age when the receipt of his earnings had a fascination and delight 
which the long months' confinement to tedious offico hours had 
rendered doubly strong. This was but his second half in that city 
house, and, before his good fortune, in the shape of an old friend of his 
dead father, had procured him this situation, there had been struggles 
with poverty, trial, and temptation sufficient to make him appreciate 
this the more thoroughly now. 

Carl walked with an upright figure and springing step ; he felt him- 
self a man all over, especially as he thought of his sister, sitting at 
home waiting for him, the only one left now of the dear family circle 
that had gathered round their fireside in the better part of tiie city 
long years ago. 

Since then, death and misfortune, with hard, bitter trial, had change^ 
CTerything : but once more a peaceful calm had come over their life, 
and Mildred, though she waited alone, could anticipate with thankful- 
ness the coming of her brother. 

It was Christmas-eve. 

A thick mist filled the streets, the pavements glistened in the lamp- 
light, that cast merely a faint glow around through the heavy fog. 

The air was raw, and the dense cold seemed to penetrate the thickest 
enter garments. 

Carl Irwin drew up the collar of his coat until it touched the yellow 
cnrls that were saturated with little globules of mist, and stuck his 
nnmbed finger-ends into his coat pockets. 

The most brilliant shop fronts had their reflection wonderfully cur- 
tailed by the fog. 

Before one of these Carl Irwin paused. 

The most tempting Christmas fruits, sweetmeats, and delicacies were 
displayed therein, while half-a-dozen little impish boys pressed their 
little blue noses against the glass, and gazed with hungry eyes and 
watery mouths upon the host of good things. 

Carl thought of his ten pounds, and the long months to come before 
another such instalment would be due. 
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Then his thoughts flew to their litUe fireside and his waiting sister. 
He remembered it was Christmas-eve, and that Christmas only came onoe 
a year. Mildred wotdd have provided their Christmas dinn» mnchearlier 
in the day, but what should prevent his taking home a dessert just for 
once, apd something to make this long evening pfiss raenily airay ? 
Tes, be would take some unts to bora and some chesnuts to XQast| with 
some grapes and oranges £or the morrow. 

So he stepped into the shop with the air of a grand seignoi^ in wiioee 
consideration ten pounds is less than a penny to Carl. 

The shopman saw but an office derk, to whom it was barely worth 
his while to be civil, but the little boys outside, staring with eyes and 
mouth wide open, thought they beheld an individual scarcely of less 
importance than the city mayor when he dcqmedfais robes of olQoe. 

Saving stowed away in his pockets the piore precious parcelB, he 
came out of the shop with a bag of chesnuts in his hands, and seeing 
the dozen wistful, hungry eyes fixed upon himself, Carl, with an im- 
pulse of youthful generosity, opened his parcel and distributed seT^eral 
handfbis of the £rait amongst the astonished little u^chins^ 

He next entered a draper's shop, and purchased a dherry-ooloured 
ribbon for Mildred to twine in her hair, because it was Christmas*eve. 

Sy the time he had finished his purchasest saving a few halfpeaco^ 
ten shillings of his precious ten pounds was gone. 

Would Mildred think him extravagant ?■ 
* Carl laughed, and repeated his excuse, ** It is Cbristmas-eTO." 

It was seven o'clock when he reached home. 

On the round table under the gas-light their te^ was set, and Mil- 
dred sat reading in a low chair upon the hearth. 

Mildred«^that oourageous sister Mildred^ who had been bom and 
educated as a lady, but who now performed all the household duties of 
their little home — Mildred was five years older than Carl| and their 
troubles and difficulties had ploughed the deeper into her pemoxy, 
shading her sunny eyes and leaving a pensive cast upon features 
that yet possessed a rare loveliness. 

Mildred Irwin's beauty was of that lofty ideal type, the pwre, 
refined, and intellectual, foimd nowhere in such perfection as amongst 
England's daughters. 

Her brow w^ts broad and white, t^nmnatiBg in delioately-peacilled 
arches that surmounted eyes of the deepest, most glorious bhxe* It 
was like losing yourself in. some Italian laJps to gaze into their 
bright depths. 

Her hidr was of a dark silky. brown, pushed carelessly off fcem 
a pale earnest face. 

** How late you arc, Carl," she exclaimed, jumping up and pour- 
iug water from the singing kettle over the waiting tea. 
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« Can yoQ not imagine anTthing that would detain me on Ghristmaa 
OTe,MiUy?" 

Cad diBgoq^ Us pockets, and, unvrapping the smalleft parceli 
threw the liright ribbon over her dark hair. 

*' Yon extravagant boj, yon have desigafi upon my vanity, I can see." 

*^ Ton ere to wear it to-mttiow, mamey it will make yonx old black 
silk dress look quite spruce. Oh ! if I could but keep maid-aervants 
bt youy that you need not soil your hands, and affiurd to buy you nice 
dresses, instead of that dingy old brown stuff that I dedarc I am 
quite sick o^ bow delighted I should be." 

**1 should be no happier, Carl.'' 

*^^f that's just it, you have no ambition to look nice. ](illy, 
much the greater part of your scanty pooket-money goes for books ; 
you never think pf buying laoes, combs, and fandangos that other 
gidsdo." 

«My dear Gail, one devert readable book is worth a score of such 
things." 

*^ I don't know ; I liko to see things that are pretty made to look 
their best, and I have no idea of letting my sister look a sober-visaged, 
q1lake^dre88ed old maid at present." 

Mildred laughed, and handbd him a second cup of tea. 

" Carl, I thought I had made a large expenditure lor our dinner 
to-morrow, but really your purehi^sea exceed mine." 

''Just for onoe in a way, UiUyi you niust not grudge me this 
pleasure, nor remind mo of liiture necessitieB and the savings' bank— 
yoa are so awfully prudent." 

Mildred shook her head sagely. 

'' We need be economical, OarL Besides, this winter you will require 
books and instruments, for I want you to study hard and rise to some* 
thing above a clerkship at twenty pounds a*year." 

Carl put his hands to his eara. 

'' Oh ! hush, hnsh I Something less disagreeable than that subject 
to-night, if you please, sister mine. What have you been doing all the 
evening?" 

*' Beading. Tou were so late that I have nearly finished the fifth 
volume of < Les Miserables.' " 

'' In tiie Frenoh ? Oh ! Killy, how dolefoUy blue you are getting. 
Cfenaan, Italian, and even Latin ; I believe you never condescend to 
make use ci our language except for conversation." 

I>car Carl, how I wish I could make you see the necessity of self- 
education, sinee it is not probable we shall ever have assistance to do 
what our parents would have done had they lived longer." 

Mildred rose to remove the tea-things. Carl threw himself into her 
little chair, and began to whistle ''Jolly Dogs." When Mildred 
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re-entered their little parlour, after haying washed the cups and 
saucers, thoroughly ridded up the kitchen, and put her hands and hair 
into a state of parlour neatness and order, she found all the hars of the 
grate ornamented with Carl's Chesnuts. 

** Come, Milly, let us be merry and sociable for once. Beach out 
the cards, I will play you at all fours, and one of those fine figs I 
brought shall bo our stake." 

^' Carl, you know how I hate cards, and consider it worse than a 
waste of most valuable time to play them." 

'* But you love me, Milly, and just to keep a fellow's hands out of 
mischief." 

** Here is the second volume of the * Chemistry of Human Life,' I 
got for you to*day, because you were so interested in the first. Sit 
down and read that. If your mind be busy, your fingers cannot aeed 
employment." 

''Milly, you do not mean it? Why, it is Christmas-eve. Our 
parents idways allowed us to amuse ourselves then." 

" But," responded MiUy, '' in those times we had our studies in 
the day." 

''At least, let us have some music, ^en," Carl said, all the glad 
ring gone from his voice, as he throw open the piano, the sole relic left 
of their former luxurious home. 

" With pleasure, Carl, if you will practice the last duet with me, 
which is really calculated to give strength to your voice, and re&ain 
fix>m those ricUculous comic songs of yours." 

Carl was sorely tempted to reply hastily, but he- loved his sister 
dearly, and so he bit his lips to keep back the hot words. 

" Why, sissie, they are just the things to niake a follow feel 
merry." 

" A fellow should be wise in his merrun<»it,'' l^dred answered, 
with a smile, as she struck the first notes of the short prelude. 

Carl was not in a humour for practice, and so, strive as he would 
his voice failed in the minor key, and his runs were miserably out of 
tune. 

'* MiUy, it is no use, I cannot do it. I am just ripe for some such 
song as ^ When Johnny comes marching home,' or anything jolly and 
inspiriting. If you won't play them we'll let tho matter rest." 

He sat down again upon the hearth, his hands thrust amidst his 
yellow curls, his eyes fixed upon the fire. 

Mildred reached out her books—" Caesar's Commentaries," and ker 
Latin dictionary — and set herself to construe the pithy sentonooe of the 
old conqueror. But someway Carl's beseediing eyes and disappointed 
face would dance over the page. 

Fop ! bang I went off two of the chesnuts upon the bar. Carl 
heard them, but the nuts lay unheeded in the ashes. 
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Alas! how differently lie had thought to spend this Christmas-cvo, 
for he hftd jndged, by his own gladsome heart, that Mildred conld 
neither prose nor lecture at such a season. 

Something like a sob was stifled on that silent hearth. 

Carl heard the scratching of Mildred's pen. Had she quite forgotten 
him and his disappointment? The silence was unendurable. Carl 
got Qp and left the house to see if any of his office companions were in 
the streets and were willing to find for him the amusement he was 
denied at home. 

Bang ! bang ! went the cheenuts, and Mildred shut up her books. 

She took up Carl's position upon the hearth and fell into a deep 
Teverie. 

Had she done wrong? Was it through any fault of hers that Carl 
had left her ? No, no ! — a thousand times, no ! All she had said and 
done had been with his good in view. 8hc was zealous only for his 
welfare, and, sooner or later, that zeal must be rewarded. 

Carl was a good boy. ' Never once since his parents' death had 
destroyed ambitious views for his ftiture, and in memory of his father's 
honoured position in the City, and well-known integrity, Messrs. 
Sandolf and Clarke had taken him into their office, had his em- 
ployers found one cause of complaint against him. Industrious, 
cheerful, ever teady to oblige— such Carl Irwin was at the office, 
winning the respect of his superiors and the love of his companions. 
It was only Mildred that found him Idle when the curtains were closed 
and the long winter evenings set in. She knew how her parents had 
intended that his brilliant parts should be cultivated, and that Carl 
should take his position in the world as a scholar and a gentleman, 
and with very praiseworthy, but, at times, rather mistaken assiduity, 
she strove to make faim strain after that ideal. 

Mildred knew nothing of that principle by which an inch is given 
that an ell may be obtained. She would have had him do nothing. 
Bee nothing, hear nothing, without some visible bodily or mental im- 
provement in view. 

Strained nerves camnot bear this. "We have capacities for enjoy- 
ment within us that must be fed, and if a right food be supplied, they 
will not crave after the unwholesome and impure. 

Carl's nature was so genial, that, after the long pressure upon the 
mind occasioned by a day's close attention to business, his happy, 
yontfaftil spirits must hove an outlet. 

Kildred could scarcely comprehend this, firom the very fact that all 
day her hands and head were employed in household labours ; and so 
to her study woe a perfect relief in the evening. She looked forward 
to her books as a rest, because an entire change of occupation. 
Their disagreements arose simply and entirely, as so many do, out of 
a mistake^-a misunderstanding* 
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remember that Carl came home from dreary office labouTi vdth, many 
glad anticipations of the Christmas-eve at home. Nothing douhting 
but that yon would do yonr best to make it a happy one, he did his 
mite towards sociability and enjoyment, by purchasing fruits, and a 
ribbon to add to the beauty, which — ^though it be one of God*s talents 
confided to yonr care — ^you would cover up In a napkin-*' . ' * 

MUdred started. This was touching one of her sorest feelings. 

" I am not vain," she said. 

"Not vain," said the Pairy, bright with a chuckle; "but self- 
conceited certainly, since you fear to make the most of a God- gift, for 
fear people should dub you vain. God loves beauty, and it abounds in 
every atom of His creation. He pronounced, upon the fruits ot His 
labour at the beginning, the epithet ' Good !' They were the very 
perfection of beauty. You may glorify him as much with this talent 
as any other. Don't be vain of fair looks, but be ghd-r^be grateful. 
There is no sweeter possession than that of beauty, for it calls in 
inmiediate returns. Be fair, be bright, be beautiful, that by your 
empire over hearts they may be won to receive the religion you profess, 
for there is a power in beauty that only truth and holiness can surpass. 
Do you think Carl would not have a Mrer vision of home before his 
mental sight during the tedious office hours, if he were sure you 'would 
meet him with hair brushed until its natural gloss wba brought forth, 
a bright ribbon fluttering amongst the curls, a spruce little apron 
before yon, and snowy collar and cuffs at neck and wrists, than knowing 
you would appear as a mere household drudge, with untidy hair, lack- 
lustre eyes, and dingy, brown dress ? Books ! books ! l)ooks ! Ton 
think of nothing else, and Carl is getting heartily sick of them." 

Alas! the little truth-teller struck keenly home. Mildred's head 
drooped upon her hands. How careless and ncgliectfiil she had, after 
all, been of Carl. She had thought his interests had been her spur of 
action, but now, the flimsy veil torn from her eyes, she saw self the 
mainspring of all. 

" The scenery is prepared and the curtain rises," 8ai4 the Fairy 
knight, springing from his perch upon the nut, which was now reduced 
to a little heap of ashes, in the foreground of a picture that was dis- 
played before Mildred's eyes. 

« The scene needs the explanatory notice," said the mailed instructor, 
" that Carl Irwin, when he stepped forth into the street, came upon an 
office companion. They joined company ; and Carl having observed 
that he knew not what to do with himself through the long evening, 
is introduced by Horace Piatt at a house hd nightly frequents, and 
where there are always sociable companions to be found. Carl went 
with him. The picture is bcfbro you." 

Mildred saw a square room, literally abhuse with gas-lights ; in the 
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tmtre a polished table^ furbished with glasses and cards. Eoond the 

table are a number of boyish faces — the youngest about sixteen, the 

oldest scarcely more than twenty. 

Sh^ recognises Carl's at the farther end. He is dealing out the 

cards, and there is a crimson fcverisb eagerness in his handsome boyish 

features and vehement gestures. 

The cards are dealt ; there are many evil passions exhibited in those 

yomig faces as, the hands are examined, and llildred sees Carl raise 

the wine-cup to his lip many times as the game progresses. 

At its conclusion, money changes hands, Mildred sees Carl's face 

grow white as death, and oh ! horror of horrors I she remembers that 

he haa all his half-year's salary in his pocket. She shrieks with fear 

and drops her face in her hands. 

" Why, Milly, how I startled you, were you asleep ?" 

Asleep ! Mildred rub^ her eyes, rubs them and gradually awakens, 

at a loss at{ first to distinguish between the reality and the dream. 

Carl stood there with little frozen globules amongst his golden curls 

and cold hands laid laughingly upon hers. 

" Why, sissie, you have, been asleep and dreaming, I declare." 

"Dreaming!" reiterated Mildred, still bewildered; "and , 

and f but I have been soundly lectured, Carl, by your chesnuts, 

and I hope I shall profit by the sermon.*' 

" MOly, yoi:^ are talking riddlps! . The fire is almost out, and it is 

the most bitterly cold Christma^*eve we have had for years. I will 

fetch some wood, and then^ while the fire blazes right merrily, you 

shall tell me the whole of the drama that has amused you." 

While Carl was gone to the kitchen for wopd Mildred collected her 

scattered senses.. ^ When he returned she looked searchingly into his 

face, for she hie^ a great dread of finding tliat there had been the least 

truth in the last picture she had seeA in the fice. There was no trace 

of siicfi company. It was a face bright and happy, blue with exposure 

to the cpld night air. . Carl'^ Bj^t easily shook off unpleasantness. 

He threw the armful of logs iftto th^ grate. 

" Carl, where have ypu been ?" . 

" I happened to dh)p upon the waits just as I left^the house, and so I 

joined them. It has-been a jpllyspr^e going &om house to house 

ringing with them," ,..'.,, . . , 

" You have pot b^en into any house ?" . , 

. *' Ko, hO|^ si^^e, what m^cs you ask ? The waits will be in this 

street dire|qtlj--Jba|rk !. I believe it isthoy.'l 

Mildred ]lstenpd,'and while the tongues of flame shot up between 

the logs she neard distinctly borne upon the frosty air — 

Iark«bark! the herald angelsnag, 
jrlory to the new-born king, 
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Poano on earth, and mercj inild» 
God and sinnen reconciled/' 

And Mfldrcd vowod with this she would begin a new year. 

" That will be a famous fire, Carl — put some fresh chesnuts on the 
bars." 

Carl sprang quickly to obey. 

" Milly, you must tell me your dream." 

^* Yes, dear, while the ohesnuts roast and the blaze makes the wood 
crackle, but this I must toll you at once Carl, that you will noTer do 
anything that can be productive of greater results than the bringing 
home these chesnuts on Christmas-eve." 

Carl wondered why ! 

Maggie Syitingtok, 



A COBOVET AT LAST, 

A TALE OF AMBITION. 

BY G. C. CENTREVILLK, 
Author of "The Snrfaoe and th« Deep; or True to the Last.»' 

I charge thee, flin^ away ambition ; by that sin fell the angel>«.— Shakspeare. 
There id a mystery.— Ibid. 

Chapter VII. 

VERT PJSRFLEXINO. 

J LICE and Mrs. Woodward sat up crying all night, bnt 

' Hortense thought it better to go to bed, and not spoil her 

1 good looks, which she hoped would yet prove a fortune to her. 

f "What was to become of them now Richard had 

gone?" Mrs. Woodward asked, and Alice could not 

answer. She supposed they must wait there till the bailiffs — yes, 

that was the word — bailiff^ — came, and then — ^but neither could 

suggest what probably was to follow any more than they could tell, 

upon entering it, where a strange street leads, or what might como 

into fashion next. Mrs. Woodward called up Martha, the old servant, 

and took her into confidence (she having known what was goings on 

all the time) for the express purpose of asking what bailiffs were like, 

and how they might be expected to act. Yery likely, the tnistross 

conjectured, when they saw the distress she was in, and were told she 

had nowhere to go, and did not know at all what to do, they would 

go away and let her have the things and stop where she was, and 

Alice listened quite breathlessly as an ancient monarch hanging upon 

the words of the oracle, when Martha opened her lips to describe 

the appearance, moral qualifications, and manners of a sheriff's officer. 
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" Bear me no, mum ! They are noi the footmen in lace and gold 
hfxm behind the Lord Mayor's carriage out of the show. Dear me, no, 
nnun ; it goes to my heart to see a lady like you made acquainted 
witb these Uiings. What would your poor pa say, mum, if he were 
alive ; dear, kind gentleman ke was.'' Martha had been nurse to Mrs. 
Woodward's mother, and had assisted at the first appearance of that 
ladj on the mundane stage. 

" I should think they are more like undertakers' men," suggested 
Alice in broken accents. 

*'A deal more like poachers. Miss Alice. Big, ferocious kind of 
men, I sliould say ; they won't care, Miss, for crying — dear me, no ! I 
baTe been in scenes, Miss, as would make your heart ache before now, 
and they are the sort of people who troat you all the worse the more 
you're likely to feel it, Miss ; why, lor* bless your sweet young heart, 
Miss Alice ! they wouldn't think it worth while to throw unkindness 
awi^; not they. Those as are down they'll trample on and order 
about, hot before a man like the baronet they'd be humble enough. 
ITeU ! times are changed since I were young, or I'm getting old and 
don't understand what is going on so well ; but it seems to me all the 
world is growing more like baUiffe now. Ah, well ! I never thought 
to see this day. Oh ! poor old master, it 'u'd have broke his heart." 
And Martha b^an crying feebly and resignedly, for she was 
evidently a woman who regarded it as useless to struggle against fate. 
"They'll come in and take everything— that's what they'll do— and 
master will be put in prison — ^he'U never escape, it was him being 
took that Miss Alice heard. I hope he didn't assault them ; the 
maator's not rery peaceable. Doesn't he swear, mum, awful ?'' but 
by this time the mistress and her daughter were crying so heartily 
that Martha tamed to go, feeling her presence rather an intrusion 
than otherwise; and surveying them with a lingering glance, the 
pariour-door in one hand and the end of her apron in the other, she 
ejaoulated a sympathetic *<dear, dear me!" and went down stairs 
with the shui&e peculiar to meek old women, and the purblind stoop 
peculiar to tall oM women. 

Mea&wMb Hortense required neither sympathy nor assistance, 
having made up her mind regarding her future with great promptitude 
and dedsion la the priracy of her own room. If her aunt remained 
inexorable, which was most likely at present, her niece would act for 
hersdf. She would go into a respectable boarding-house, making use 
of Lady Timmes' and other high names to secure a good reception, 
ksep her affidrs ptiyate, assume the hauteur of imaginary superiority 
to gain BubmisstTe dyility, and look out for a situation as companion 
in some remote coontry place. She would hare clothes, and could 
go awiay unmoksted at any mom^tfrom her temporary shelter, write 
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to her aunt (whose address, of course, she would never haTcdlTulgcd), 
mentioning her debt and her abode — not her capacity, which would 
ruin her for ever in her ladyship's esteem, and Lady Timmes would 
ultimately soften. Hortense was certain she would. There would 
come a recall ; £nery and balls would be lavished upon the lucky 
niece to recompense for previous neglect — and then to make hay in the 
sunshine — ^luxurious hay — golden hay ! So Hortense Woodward gazed 
for some time in the glas9, and waved her dark hair over the bent hair- 
pins more studiously than ever ; sewed her little stock of jewelleiy 
into the wadding that " improved her figure," hung her dress on a peg 
behind the door, blew out the candle, and fell asleep to dream ^at 
she was married to the Honourable Mr. Cavcnmorc. 

Daylight was pouring in over the parlour-shutters in sunny splen- 
dour, revealing Mrs. Woodward, who had fallen asleep on the sofa in 
the midst of her tears ; and Alice, with her great eyes open as far as 
the swollen lids would allow, in a sort of stupor, seated on the floor 
near her mother, her hands, and her useless handkerchief, lying in her 
lap. A thundering double-knook reverberated en the hall-dooEi;, and 
Alice, springing up, clasped her hands, frantically exclaiming, '* Oh, 
they have come, mamma ! they have come !*' 

Mrs. Woodward, wakened and restored to memory by a still more 
impatient repetition of the terrible summons, went off into hysterics. 
Poor old Martha, quite upset with last night, failed to make her 
appearance. The cloek had stopped, and the supper-tray, used by 
Hortense, stood upon tho table. Again the door was assailed, 
the bell pulled violently, and a furious voice was audible, like that 
of Blunderbore in the stories of our youth, demanding admittance. 
Trembling and shrinking, Alice withdrew the chain and turned the 
key. "Father!" she cried as he strode in, " oh, thank Heaven! you 
are returned to us.'^ 

<« J) e ! why didn't you come and open the door sooner ? Why 

the d ^1 do you keep one an hour in the cold? A parcel of lazy, 

skulking, good-for-nothing females! D n you all! Ill kick you 

into the streets." He hung his hat and overcoat up in the passage, 
this time, before entering the parlour. " And whaVs the meaning of 
this scene?" was his matrimonial gi*eeting to his wife. *' Are you 
making a fool of yourself ?"* 

" We thought they*d come. Oh, father ! are we safe now T asked 
Alice. 

" What's that to you ? Don't you know my knock ? Why is there 

no fire? What, the d ^l! do you think I*m to sit in the cold? 

Stop your blubbering, and see to my comfort, will you? Why ain*t 
the breakfast laid? And what's here? Beer! drawn last night, I 
suppose— pretty well a pint of it wasted ! Safo, indeed — ^with such 
extravagance as this !'' 
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Mre. .Woodward wa& recovering from her hysterics. Sitting up- 
^ght on the sofa, she regarded him with dull, vacant-looking eyes; 
af^r a while she gave a short sniff, which announced that her opinion 
was formed, ** Kichard, you re a very wicked man. This is another 
of your sham plots to kill me. You've no right to have a wife, or a 
family either. You ought not to have come back again like this, when 
we an thought you were in prison. I believe you are mad, and I shall 
not worry any more, as I have done, over your house and t/our chil- 
dren- You've offended Kancy, and deprived Hortense of a friend. 
There's no chance of our getting the money now. And Hortense is 
jus^ like you — just as selfish and just as unfeeling. You call me a 
fool before the children, and then, when we are all in trouble, that 
ungrateful girl thinks of no one but herself. She is your character all 
over. Alice is the only one that has got anything in her, and she is 
more like Peter, the wild boy, than a civilised Christian, and as ugly 
as Gog and Magog. It's strange enough I always hated ugly people, 
and now I must have a guy in my own family. I believe it is all 
through your swearing and horrid ways.*' 

" Hold your tongue, madam, or 111 put you out of the room." 

" I will say that I never had anything to do with Jugly people 
or bailiffs, or swearings or getting over the back wall, or odd, stingy 
ways till I knew you." 

*' I wish to Heaven I'd never met with you or any of your merce- 
nary family. Hortense is the image of i/ou, let me tell you, trying to 
fix herself on some unfortunate fellow and live in idleness at his 
expense ; but I shan't sanction such a thing. What do you think of 
K^ancy now — eh ? " 

/•I think you've made an enemy of her. And if we don't get the 
money after all, it. will be entirely your fault.'* 

" Her will's burnt at any rate," replied the husband. 

V So I suppose, thanks to your sham ruins." 

" In a different maimer from what you suppose. I'm glad- Served 
her right if she had been burned along with it.'* 

**You ought to be ashamed to say such a thing. But you don't 
mean to infer that you had the impudence to go to Nancy's house ?' 

*'What should make you think I went to Nancy's house?" he 
demanded fiercely. *^ She has never asked me there since the banking 
busineas, and she can^t now." 

" Why not ? What do you mean Eichard ? Surely nothing has 
hajipeiied to my sister ? " 

" Oh. ! shfi is safe enough. Her house is burnt down — that's all.'* 

" Gtoiid gracioua ! How did it happen ? " 

. ". ftow do. firep usually happen ? Carelesncss of the servants — 
nobody to Ipok after them. You'll have old Martha set fire to her bed 
some day." 
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«< How horrible ! Did they set fire to the bed ?" 

''Have I not said so? What the deyil else do you want to 
know?" 

" How they did it, and which room it was in ? " 

** Two of them at the bottom of the honse ; they fell asleep reading 
* The Woman in White.' They read it till they could not read any 
longer, and it was so interesting tiiey &11 asleep over iti" Biohard 
said with a sneer, imitating a silly woman's tone of Toice. He hated 
all suocessM men — all men who had made an honourable name. Ho 
had hated Prince Albert for marrying the Queen, and called him 
'a German' with an emphasis; he hated the Duke of Wellington 
because he gained Waterloo, and talked of him as a martinet, and his 
victories as ' lucky chances ; ' he hated Dickens, and called his noTcls 
low trash, and stoutly refused to read any of them. Heniy YIII. 
was an injured man, unfortunate in his wives ; and Jamca II. an 
amiable martyr betrayed by his own^&mily. 

By this time, the room being set in order, the fire burning, and the 
breakfast laid, Hortense made her appearance, arrayed with the 
greatest care, and her hair placed in the most becoming order. On 
recognizing her father she merely ejaculated '* Oh!'' and seated herscK 
in the most comfortable part of the room. The next moment, when ho 
turned round to help himself to a slico of toast, she caught sight of the 
left side of his face, and exclaimed, with an air of disgust, *^ Papa^ 
what have you been doing ? You have absolutely got a black eye." 

'' No, never !" exclaimed Mrs. Woodward, relinquishing the teapot, 
rising from her seat, and advancing near enough to ascertain the truth 
of Hortense's assertion, whilst Alice, at a timid distance, followed her 
example. 

''Good gracious, so you have! How did it happen? It looks ao 
low." 

'^ Very low ! " Hortense addod to herself thinking it would not do 
to introduce her father to the Hon. Hr. Cavenmore. 

"Is that all you have to say? I nearly lost my life, and my 
family only remark that I look very low. Death's a very low thing, 
isn't it ? Dreadfully common people die." 

'' Really, papa, what unpleasant remarks you make. It spoils one's 
breakfast," Hortense remarked. 

" And will save my bread and butter. So much the better." 

'* But how did you meet with this accident ? Have you really been 
in danger ? " usked Alice earnestly ; she scarcely knew whetiier to 
believe him. 

*'Did you hear no scufiie, last night, outside the gazden-door ?" 

'' I did, I did. Oh, tell me, papa ; was it you — were you hurt ?" 

'' ToU don't care if I am. A pretty, selfish lot you all are, not to 
ask before." 
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"How eould we ask ? We did not know ; wo were so surprised to 
see you return." 

^'And so sorry, I suppose.'* 

" I did not say that. But tell me about last nigkt. I saw one man 
dragging away another.^' 

"He seemed hurt?" 

"Yes. That was not you, papa? Tell us what happened to you 
last niglrt." 

"It ia of no consequence what happened to me" 

"Oh yes, it is." 

"D ^n you ! hold your tongue. Ar'n't you answered?" 

Ko more words were spoken during breakfast, and Eichard Wood- 
ward's family were left to conjecture what they pleased. Mrs. Wood- 
vaid believed he had encountered the bailiffs, and victoriously fought 
or dexterously escaped from them. Hoitense considered it all sham, 
and Alice fancied someone must have attempted to murder her father. 
And the latter conjecture was nearest to the truth. Two garottcrs, 
hidden in the doorway, were holding secret conclave, when a gentle- 
man, whom one would most readily have conjectured to be another of 
the light-fingered fraternity, jumped from the waU at their feet, and 
▼as seen to be laden with a carpet bag and a handsome cloth overcoat. 
This was a windfall too opportune and tempting to be neglected ; 
accordingly an attack was made. But Eichard Woodward — ^being a 
powerfdl man, and though by no means brave (as no man is who 
worries women unfortunately placed in his power), but strung into 
energy by the terror of the moment — grappled with his assailants, and 
fled, leaving one upon the ground and the other unwilling to pursue. 
There was no policeman by, and he was afraid to call for assistance in 
his peculiar situation ; for at first he was doubtful of the character of 
his antagonists. Woodward, therefore, had reason to be thankful for 
escaping with no worse damage than a black eye. He would not tell 
them all this. The mystery was worth preserving, vaguely to terrify 
his family. It was power. 

{To be continued.) 
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MB. ATEES AHD PBOYIDEHI ASSUEAVCE. 

Br Bbnjaxiv jB89orp Maojuu. 

Author of " The Maoiiteetiirvf of Kendal and its Nelgfab«arhef<t'* 




.OTJfiXLESS among the lady' readers of th^s magazine 
there are some on the verge of entering the holj estate 
of Matrimony, and others intuitively looking forwai^. to 
that happy event. Be advised, and " don't " — till your 
hetrothed has first insured his life in your favour. 
N'cvermind his soft words and alluring speeches; tell him to prove 
his love by his acts. Others arc already married, and yet .similarly 
unprotected. '' Caudle" and cudgel your husbands, pct^dprovoko 
them, until they are glad to say " Yes" for .very peace sake, if ^ for no 
better motive. If possible, not only look after yourself as a relict> but 
after your partner, by forcing him to invest for an annuity or endo^^ 
ment. Very snug and comfortable you may th^n be in. old age-^no 
drag upon the children, no burden to friends, no recipients of parisl^ 
relief, but jogging along happily and contentedly, just closing life as 
the sun leaves the summer day, with a rosy and promising hue, 
Indeed, it is a sad sight when flesh and livelihood fail together, and 
no self-competence is at hand. God forbid that children should forget 
the breasts and hearts that nourished them in early life ! but> howcvc^p 
good may be their wills, the means of the working ma^ arq usually so 
limited as t6 make generosity or support of parents out of .ihe. ques- 
tion. ^ It is true there is the workhouse, and we pay for its aocpm^o^ 
dation ; but until it is purged of its abominations, none will eiiijer^thcij^ 
but to save themselves from starvation, and even starvation i^ pt^fer-j 
able to many sensitive minds. Old Daddy, the nurse, will not get 
many '"^ reduced respectables" to enter his "mutton br^th" or,p«ir- 
takeofhis "toke.*' 

Tom Thumb was once beard to say, in explanation of hisi love for 
his first-bom, " I was a little one once myself!" so we remember tlw 
important bib-and-tucker period, and the hot supper on th^ one stay-up 
night — Saturday. "What shall we then do for the little onef ? By refer- 
ence to a beautiful, interesting little " blue"-book issued by the Royal 
Fire and Life Insurance Company we discover that the Spu^l ro«4 
to a good start for your ofi'spring is to commence within the first 
year of its introduction to this wicked world, and pay n^jarty £36 in a 
lump, or £8,18. 4d. annually till it arrives at its majprity, when it will 
receive one hundred golden sovereigns — and no doubt be very thank- 
ful for the same. Besides, look at the natural cons^qnenc^s of the 
good example. ' Suppose, we say, a cherub named Je«se is born to 
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his loving parents (Jesse " the pet-lamb boy," as his papa calls him), 
and £100 thus come into his hands at the age of twenty-one. With 
this sum, if hfe'b&i' steady and wise young man (as of course he is, 
being bom of such cateM parents), he will materially improve his 
worldly condition — become an employer where he was before a 
journeyman, buy and sell all sorts of things, enter into a new business, 
or perhaps take unto himself a wife, after having furnished his house 
an(J purchased the bricks and mortar. Then, being a monied man 
before le iDoarries, he looks after a provident and careful wife, as well 
as a good-looking creature, for it is strange, yet true, that the utterly 
pennlHess are usually the only ones who don't see the value of money. 
Jesac gets on in business, has Jesses of his own, insures their respec- 
tive existences — each for at least £200 (the idea has grown, you see) ; 
atid so the matter goes on, till the Jesses of future generations are a 
wealthy race ! Multiply the process, and it's very possible that you'll 
distribute the national wealth a little? better than it is dispensed at 
present. 

If you're ^speculatively inclined, there's plenty of scope in Life 
Insurance for King Chance to enjoy himself. Besides the risk of 
children dying before they arrive at majority, and the various sums 
you pbice on that risk, there is the possibility of the insurance on 
jonT'ottm life terminating abruptly, to the tearful remembrance of 
the underwriters, and the silent joy of (I had almost said of the 
insured) the deceased's representatives ; also the possibility of a per- 
son' &ge2 twenty-one, by paying annually £2 6s. 9d., and conde- 
scending to live to sixty, easing the bulged-out pockets of the So^al 
of £100 ; oi*, if he shuffles off this mortal coil earlier, of his handing 
the £100 over by ynJl to his favoured friends. Take, again, the 
'^itnftfediate annuity" branch. If you are a staunch Conservative, 
and opinothat the British form of government may last another half- 
centufy, or that Dr. Cumming has possibly incurred a slight error in 
adding up his figures relative tb the impending '* end of all things," 
then 'at twenty-one years of age pay the £100 handed over to you, 
through the care and foresight of your parents, back again to the 
iasnkanQG company, and receive therefor £5 Os. 9d. a-year as long as 
yon live! Remeimbcr this, as some offices only pay tiie annuity as 
loig as ihe^ live ! Here is a very nice way of securing clothes fcr 
Hfe, aiid bibeing independent of Moses and all his host. The " survivor- 
fthi]^ ditsutkhces " are still more temptingly speculative, and somewhat 
6o<^ ' ih theii* character; as they will intimately ally you with 
a&dt&^ person the Tables call A, while you are named B. The plan 
is fo give a very small sum per annum to secure a very large sum at 
the death of A, provided he dies before B, — which doubtless he will 
very kindly do, if courteously requested. Or, if he be obstreperous^ 
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the issuo will oondnoe to the intereste of tho nation, inasmuch aa 
oaoh iaauror will eat| and dnnk, and enjoy himself (in due propor- 
tion) that he may keep his body in -rigonr and greesmesa to ouliiTe his 
fellow speculator. All the TBrious modes of insurances may be for any 
sttmSy immediate or defend for any number of years, to be paid in any 
form you think fit. You may also midcc a loon society of tho 
aeoommodaidon (and not be charged coot, per oeit.)^ as you can 
Ikutow on your own policy, and carry on the whole process secretly 
where required. 

I had almost forgotten building society members, and those who aro 
bound to pay certain monies at stated ii^tervals, where unexpected 
death might be exceedingly inconvenient. If you barrow, mind and 
insure, as one is most inoomplete without tho other, l^icely manage 
it, so that the insurance amount shall dear tho sums needed at your 
deceai6, and so leaye your family in easy circnmstaoioes. I don't 
know an easier way of annoying the mere investing *^ woU-to-do's '' — 
or I would mention it, be sure ! 

A man needs, primarily, to bo placed above the roach of want. life 
Assurance and Endowments tend in this direction*^ofteD, indeed, 
opening up the way to comfort and competence in life's decline. For 
parent or for children the provision cannot fail to bo of tho most 
beneficial character, raising an entiit) family, soeially and monetarily, 
in the course of one or two generations. By the difEuqion of weal^ 
thus brought about the over-buidened labour market is relieved, tho 
evil of infant toil mitigated, and orimo probably prevantod; 
for it is the sudden and unexpected death of the heads of families that 
drive mere children £Dc»n the school to the workshop^^&om the earn 
and kindness of home to the harshness and toil of tiie factory — Irom tko 
life-giving and balmy odours of the fidds to tho tainted atmoaphene 
of labour and mercantile pursuit— from the hopes and joys suitable to 
our earliest recollections to the stem duties of maturer years. Let ihia 
antagonistic power to large wealth in the hands of ona possessor be 
once set up generally, and great good must be the xeonlt* The worker 
will be aUe to hold back his labour, for the obtaining of better renoLU* 
neration ; or he can take it to other marketB, or enter other spherea of 
higher*paid usefulness. If material wealth be not mental glory^ it 
goes a long way in that direction* providing education and all ihe gpod 
thii^ that flow therefrom. I had almost said there was moraUty. in 
glossy garments, and sespcotabjlity in immatttlatebroadehiih: at the 
le^, somety bebolds, with a favouxing or a janndiced eye, thp 
doings of the rich and the needy^ ^ Tou irob your master, and in 
receipt of 12s. a woek 1" said a Plyn^uth laayor to a P^ymonth 
derelict, on a recent occasion ; *' I must make* aA example of sudh as 
you r'**ra notable instance of the evil ol riehes. *^ "Why, m^ if they 
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work hmdy th^ may make 16s. per week ! and jet they are always 
giwnfaUng !" said a woollen maunfactoror in Westinorelaad. Shocking 
deprstTitj I Haye yon ever seen degraded, faalf-starred hnmanity in a 
hopsack — hopping through the streets from the workhouse to tho 
police^ffico? You may; and how ftr Poverty is the precursor of 
Peccadillo is certainly questionable. The rows of handcuffed delinquents 
marched before the spruce oane-anned constable, to be judged by the 
immacnlftte parson, may owe much to ^' the want of all things." If 
money is the root of all evil, it at least is the producer of much good. 
It is the poor man's great Mend in the hour of adveisity — ^when work 
is scarce or miserably undeipaid — in sickness and bereayement. It is 
alone the aid that can saTe the workman from immediate, forced, and 
unaalected labour — ^the great curse of his class. 

In Mr. Henry Ayres' admirable pamphlet reeently issued-*—'^ The 
Balance Sheets of Insurance Companies/' &c. (published by Mr. J. 
FosSy of 7, Pope's Head Alley^ C!omhill, price Is. 6d.), we are in* 
formed that an Act was passed in 1844 to the efkct that all 
assurance companies thereafter formed should register their annual 
balance-sheets in the Joint Stock Companies Begistration Office, 
but no penalty was, so £ur as tho writer is aware, attached to 
the neglect of the statute. Consequently, as Mr. Ayres proTCS, the 
Act was not complied with in Uie case of num^ous companies, and 
only yery imperfectly so in others ; whilst the reyelations contained 
in the blue-book issued thereon, and digested in the pamphlet before 
ua, proye the real necessity for complete publication in all such matters. 
Anumg the remarks in the last Parliamentary blue-book is the following 
on the Boyal — ''This Company, although transacting such a yery much 
larger business than liie others re&rred to in the blue-book (about 40 
in number), yet oontriyes to render all its statements in a complete and 
satiafBiotory manner. Indeed, these statements, by showing how 
thoronghly the Act can be complied with, justify a strong censure on the 
slipshod method adopted by some other companies." So much i&t 
hcmofi^ and straightforward conductw 

Mr. Ayres also says, that a heayy expenditure does not always 
attain the best results is instanced by the Boyal^ which, in six years, 
at a moderate expenditure, has increased its annual fire inoome by 
£160,122, ai^ life income by £73,276 — thus showing by to the 
largest total increase of any company mentioned in the Goyemment 
retnrae. Of the firo insurance companies no one seems to haye at all 
approaehed the Regal in its progress : while among life Offices one 
only has exceeded it — and that, hy gamg to trehU the rate ofe«j^en%e / 
The ISime$y in a leod(Lng artick>, printed some shoit time back, also most 
fayonrably reeommends the Soifal to tbe attention of its readers. 

Thus introduced to public notice, it has been thought adyisable to 
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give ikn Teaders of iho Familjf Friend mmo fovlU^r- pairti0«lart in 
x^^ktidn to thiA compaiiy. If Poverty va M fipreot an ev\% ftiid E<*oodmy 
liheTDmedy^thcn tko right ufio of saved iiioBe;f is oftli^ utmost iBi{>ort- 
sftico to the worker, and the reeomnoendatioii of a seffe and good 
company i»cumbent to make this article of vialue. The BdgaV has a: 
very large capital (two millions steiimg)— gigantic TymAkshes'^'oveir'this 
country and our colonies— officials of good character and high stand- 
ing in society, and excellent references in their past conduct. By 
turning to the list of their terms it mayheseai that from 6 to 10 per cent, 
more is insured by the Boy al on lives up to 40 years of age inclusive, for 
the same amount of premium than by offices foundiDg their calcula- 
tions on what are U6ua% knotm as '^iQie IttitUampton Tables." And 
here let me explain that the Boya^ in order to take precedence of its 
brethren^ has had Tftbles construeted expresdy "for its own guidasicc, 
which Tablets and all other information may be obtained of J. ^. 
Johnston, Esq., Secretary, at the chief office in Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Lombard-street, City. They are exceedingly inten^sting, 
show, by coloured lines, the anticipated and actual deaths — ^how much 
nearer the Soyal is to the fact than the other associations, and thereby 
the secret of its great success and large bonus dividends. The Com- 
pany has been desirous to avoid, on the one hand, premiums evidently 
excessive ; and^ for the entire safety and ultimabe gain of the assured, 
it has, on the other hand, rejected those which coidd be shown to be 
speculatively insufficient and consequently unsafe. At the same time 
the effect of any possible overpayment is guarded against bfits rethm 
of a large portion q£ the net profits of the Life Branch to the party yAo 
affects the Insurance with the benefit of participation. 

The total life premiums received up to 1859 (15 -yeaifs) was 
about £3<0,000, while those since received (5 years) alone ore 
about £550,000, being an advance of 63 per cent, over the total result 
of the former period, including thrice the space of time. The total 
funde aeewnulaied after paying all claims and expenses during the last 
5 years (up to 1865), taking the Life, Annuity and Endowment 
brsnches together, amounted to, on an average, £86,992 annually — 
that is, 65 per cent, more than the sum collected on those combined 
branches for the preceding 15 y^rs; The funds xn h^iid, em til^ese 
branches, have also enormously swollen, the amount of funds in the 
Life Branch alone being about £550,000 (without reckoning the debts 
on half-credit policies) I — ^that is, equal to 63 per cent of all the premiums 
received since the eommenoemeni. The amount of profit in the same 
period was b^tweSen £160,000 and £170,000. 

The Royal (under the impression that the late itdt^etion of finsduty 
will also multiply the dealings in this branch of its labouft) b 
prepared to iasue policies giving insurers the ftill benefit of the redoc- 
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Hon aftfoUoiwa :-^or the famiture, iu ah ordinary privfet© dwelling, 
the total ohitfge is 78. for £200, 10a. 6d. for £300, 14*. for £400, 
178. 6d« lor £500, Ac. ; and a deep responsibility will lie on the head 
of every maater of a family who now neglects to use the moans of 
security offiared to .him, or to increase his insurance to maih m amount 
as wiU save him from o/Hossby accidental firo ! 



BOHESHC COOKERY* 



IT irUl he the endeavour of the F. F.f in commenting upon Cookery, 
to touch on those points of the art upon which Cookery-books give 
least information, and which are at the same time of the most import- 
ance to eyery-day comfort in families of limited means. 
J^ jR will now essay a short discourse upon 

Wholesome Pies. 

The great point generally overlooked in meat -pie making is the 
necessity of getting rid of the scum which aU meat throws up in 
stewing, which id, in feict, the process of cooking whi<^h goes on in- 
side a pie. A good hole in the top of the crust is, doubtless, some 
aecuidty, aa much impurity will escape with the steam; but far better 
it 28 to cook the meat hefore making the pie. Thus — 

JEaceUent JSabHf or Oiblei Pie, Prepare the rabbit or giblets, and 
a piece of steak if convenient, as if making the pie in the usual manner, 
bxifc instead of putting in the pic-dish, lay it all in a stew-pan, and 
pour in as much water or broth as will cover it ; set it over a gentle 
fim. The stew-pan lid may be on at first, but remove it when approach- 
ing boitmg heat. , As soon as it boils gently, the scum wiU rise ; skim 
it o& 93 it rises, and keep on until no more scum appears^ I^en set 
the pan where the heat is so gentle that no more boiling can occur ; 
the liquid in the pan should only "just move," as the cooks say. 
Tlnree-cjuarters of an hour, reckoning from the setting aside after 
skimming, will stew it enough to please the plates of most people. 
Next4ay mkke some balls of veal — or, if for giblet-pie, goose — ^stuffing 
and, if ]]ked^ hoU two eggs hard; then arrange the pie, packing in the 
J0iflLt&.of labbit.or giblets the cut-up steak, some slices of boiled bacon, 
or. slicea. of. cooked, sausage C^f course, no sausage with giblets), the 
stuffing halls, and eggs cut in Quarters. Pour over the whole a good 
cup of nice^ gravy, consisting of some of the liquor in which the rabbit 
&c., was stewed, a spoonful of strong roast-meat gravy, a little mush- 
voflm or walnut <cnt^up and Beading, Harvey, or Worcester sauce, as 
preferred ; pepper and salt^ and thicken with a little Eour. Put on 
the pieK}sast» not, too thick, and hake just enough to do the crust per- 
fectly. It \fnU bo aja advantage to the meat, as tendng to moderate the 
he^ io which it is subjected, if the pie-dish is placed upon a flat, 
common tile iu the oven. 
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Any good Cookery-book will tell how to make pie^cnuA of all 
degrees of richness and plainness ; but it may be worth while for jP. F. 
to prose a little about stuffings. A good stuffing is, in fact, a light 
pudding of which the staple ingredients are finely chopped fat, grated 
bread, and some sort of herbs. 

What is commonly called veal stuffing is an equal number of 
spoonfuls of fine bread erambs and chopped suet :•»— high-hei^ed 
spoonfuls of crumbs, and very slightly heaped of suet ; black pepper 
and salt to taste, chopped boiled onion, and chopped parsley, much or 
little, as the family party generally like. The whole is usually mixed 
up with beaten egg, using enough to moke a soft thick pudding ; but 
JF, JPl has a word to say about the egg presently. First about the suet. 
Be it remembered by diligent readers of the last article '' that all spare 
fat is equivalent to suet," by which, of course, is meant aU good fat, 
not musty stuff which only resembles fat in being white. Therefore 
let no YOung housekeeper think that she must necessarily have whf^t is 
properly called suet for her stuffing. Any good fat cooked (not 
dripping) or uncooked will answer weU ; and supposing the larder to 
contain a little jemnant of bacon, hardly presentable for the breakfast 
table again, that is quite a prize for stuffing making. If it be of the 
part that cuts like ham, all the fat in one, and all the lean in one, so 
much the better ; chop the fat, flouring from the dredging as the chop- 
ping proceeds, and grate the lean ; the latter is not necessary to a veal 
stuffing, but it is very nice, as people say, " by way of change," and 
of course in the composition of the article it ranks as seasoning ; it 
must not be overdone, and if too much has been grated it will be 
nearly as nice as gifted hung beef, called by the children saw dust^ to 
eat with bread and butter, so nothing need bo wasted, 

Now about the egg. F, JP. is aware that most cooks would cry out 
"Vehemently ; but not having undertaken to write this article te teach 
the professors of the art, but young housekeepers, whose reliance 
must chiefly bo on themselves, makes bold to say : Do not mix up 
with egg, especially for a party of children. Even if the stuffing is to foe 
rolled into balls, a sprinkling of flotir among the bread crumbs — ^the fht 
has been drbdged abcady — will make the mass easily manageable, and 
it may be mixed according to taste, with a little broth, or gravy and 
water, or milk, or even with water. 

For stuffing hare, or rolled loin of mutton, it is usual to use, besides 
onions and parsley, the stronger herbs— thyme, savoury, knotted 
marjoram, &c. This is very good done in the proper way, but if 
chopped up bodily and put in, they are obnoxious to bssj delicate 
stomach, and are, in fact the cause — ^together with the twe of ^g in 
mixing — ^why stuffings have a bad name with many particular people. 
Parsley is the only herb that may be chopped up and put iutio tiiese 
stuffings ; the other herbs should be tied up and bruised, and boikd in 
the broth, or with milk, or whatever the stuffing is to be wetted with, 
and then taken away. *The flavour may easily be got up to any 
strength that may be liked, and the horrid little irritating bitaare avoided. 

Goose and pork stuffing is the well-known sage imd onion, pepper 
and salt, with or without the bread-crumb and suet ; but if to ttake 
bolls to put in a pie, it must, of course, be mixed up Uke other 
stuffing, and the strength of the herb flavouring should be less then 
than if the stuffing were about to be roasted. 
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BOOKS WOETH AElDIHa. 

Sairaiivs of an JESxpeditian to the 2Sambeii and it» TrihutoHeMy 
md^ the DUeoMry of th4 Lak^t Shirwa und Nyasm ; 1858- 
1864. By DAYia) and Chibles LirtKearoirfi. Murray.- 

Ve shall soon be as familiar with the interior of Africa as with the 
King in Hjde-park. The direction of its grisat rivers, the position of 
its mighty lakes, the character of the country, with its fertile plains 
(even on the Equator), its wooded slopes, and bracings nplands, are now 
Fell known to us, and very different they prove from the Africa of old, 
where 

Geographers on pathless downs 
Pla^ elephants inslead of towns. 

Br. Livingstone's last expedition has extended and confirmed onr 
modern knowledge. He traversed the old track of the Zambesi from 
its mouth np to the "Victoria Falls. The Shir6 he ascended to its 
source in the great lake Nvasaa. But his object in aU his Joumeyings 
is still the moral and physical amelioration of Africa ; hence the slave- 
trade is the ceaseless subject of animjodversion, because in it he con- 
stantly find^ the great obstacle to all AfHcan improvement. He thus 
describes his own feelings of mortificfltion on this moumftil subject : — 

" We confess that wo do not attempt to describe the productions of the 
conntry with that fulness they deserve, nor with that hopeful heartiness we 
oQoe felt. Nor do we cite the discoveries of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, or 
the patient examination of the Zambesi to a point beyond the Victoria 
Palls, or other important geographical feats, with any degree of pride. 
These were all incidental to^onr main design. What we have seen of the 
i^av^^trade has ^rown a gloom over all. Our notes are of a country entirely 
diffstent from OKHit pveoonceived notions of Africa ; and though, in the cosy 
i9om which, by grace^ we occupy in Newstead Abbey, the eye now falls on 
the lawn all covered with snow, it is no difficult task to recall tho bright 
warm alow r^3flected from East African ghauts. We can easily fancy tho 
slopes rarrowcd by valleys lined with trees, with here and there a rocky 
bluff jutting out ; or we can bring back to our memory the rich open 
plateaux, like open prairies covered with grass, or dotted over with clumps 
of foliage, and watered by numerous streams, all bathed in a flood of sun- 
light. But that sad slave-trade hangs like a pall over the whole. The 
pictareBque nndtilations, the deep gorges and ravines leading down from 
the edges of the tablo-lands to lawer levels, where the Shir6i meanders in 
gnsen meadows like a silver thread, or the broad lake, backed with its 
mountain masaes, — can all i>e pictured to the mind's eye ; but their natural 
beauties are now inseparably associated with human sorrow and woe.'^ 

The Boctiar takes up his parable against this one great evil through- 
cvt tbe whole book. Check the slave-trade, and Africa inll burst into 
ei^ilisatiiili at onoe ; let the slmre-tiade contuxoe, and real permanent 
improvemeiit is hopeless* The Portugese GovernmoBt professes its 
de«ire te disecmrage this trafioy bnt Br. Livingstone has ceased to put 
aay ficth in its pvofesnons f and even the new paibs which he himself 
litnidfc <mt f<fr reaehdag the interior he sa;w employed by the slave- 
deslto fer the further pr^seontion of thear ne&riefus trade. 
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A Ooneise Dictionary ^^ tie JBibk.. IjSditcd Jby ift^c^^J[4n^Sl^:wl^ 
LL.D« LoadoxL : . Jplm . IMt^irrfiyy , |Ail)6^ia]:L^»9tx8^ti r , ,',., 

The well-known ** Dietienary 6f the Sifaie/' 'faj Br.Smitiiyiisr here 
condensed by Mr. Aldis Wiigkt, M.iL./ Librariaii of Tnidty. Ckdilegei 
Cambridge, under the antfaoi^e directiMi and 8Uperintaidenco(<'fdr ^ 
use of families and atudeiLts. Dr. Sduth thus statee iiis dbjetefc in pK» 
paring this popular edition i»^^* It i» Kntendfid ix> 'satiafy' i genenUijr 
expressed wish for an ac<»>uivt of'thle most recent Biblicid sfnuiifiB In a 
form adapted for universal circulation. A Piedomry of the Btble^ |A 
some form or another^ ia indispensable for erety fnnuly* The ditine, 
the scholar, and all who seek to investigate thoroni^y the varioii» 
subjects connected with tiie Bible^ and to master tiioae oontroversiea 
which are now exciting moh deep and general utterest, most still hare 
recourse to the larger dletioa«(ry; tet to ttndents' in Hie UmretBitieir 
and in the upper forms at eohools, toprivjd^ famitiee, fudd ' to that 
numerous class of persons who desire to' arrive at remUa pimply, ihbi 
concise dictionary will, it is believed, supply ail that ir noeeasary f^r 
the elucidation «id explanation of the Bible. It is the moon bbjeot of 
the editor to plaee witAiin the readi o£ every Christian hensehoM a 
popular abstract of a work which has received the approval of tbom 
most competent to express an opinion on the subject." The work is 
printed with great clearness, and there are several hundred engravings 
scattered throughout it, illustrating the text. There can be no doubt 
of the want which the present edition is intended to supply, and as 
little doubt that it will meet with universal approval. 



Miscellanies collected from the tfritings of Edward Irving. Strahan. 

^ These selections from the large edition which Mr; Btrahaoi » pttb« 
lishing of the oolleoted works of Irving are weH ^dieai to^dit^iay 
the various characteristics of that eloquont preaoher and iiiostvenAirk* 
able man. They are' numerous, and have been clasnfled: as ethioa V 
social, doctrinal, practical, historical, and critical. 'ix^ttg*s lolfty 
ideal of life, his burning real, his boundless devottm to his woek^ 
together with the less pleasing featnreb df intense {irieitHnoss dnd 
dogmatism, at times most bitter, are fully repcescaited.^ Even* viMi' 
these drawbacks from the pleaiiure of reading Irmg'b writings^ we 
are much mistaken if the reader of this volume will n«t Iw glad to 
have been made by its m^ns bette)* acquainted with one of the trttost 
and noblest men our generation has seen. 



The City Diary and AlpMnaci. W. k. €ollingudgp, 'f City Tresg,'^ 
117 to lid, Aldersgate-street.' ^ . , 

This is one of the most ttsefol and .certainly the oheap^t piiiblm? 
tion of the kind that we have seen* Itoontain[flitableaf^.stas(q» datieSy 
income-tax, fixed and movesMte feasts, . annivnnsarios^ tiaiiafer and 
dividend days, days for public business,, law^ and nnivetsity . tennS) 
holidays at public offices, hackney ca]rri%ge £ue0, postal infQnKfltion» 
and a large collection of other valuable, memoranda for daily leforeofie* 

One of the veteran George Cruikshank's last drawings has been to 
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illustrate the « ^pok list" of Messrs. Moxon. The design, which is 
angdhitly felicit6us, represents the ascent to Pama^s. The moant, 
steq) and lofbjr enough to deter all bnt tJie most daring and resolute, 
is crowded with aspirants to lame. Here is one Inekless wigkt, who, 
assisted in Ins rise by a ladder, siiddenly fiods his further aseent 
kicred rby on; impassable orevasee, and is jeered* at by two brother 
WBf^arexto^ Who, tired or disgusted, are ntfang wofixlly on a ledge of 
tlMiDGk*. There, an oneient and obese author, his bald head glistening 
witb fioosFtiion^ is reoeiving a helping hand from a publisher, who, 
npesreUnd waist and alpenstock in hand, is manfully assisting his 
oheatSk 'Further, amid groups of other strugglers, are two pundits, 
vho^tin aU th£i dignity of cap and gown, are struggling on h^ds and 
bees. £nr fice-eminenee. Abore strides one who evidently thinks 
^ntttiti is to be takea by storm, and exemplifies the proverb that 
^'Entmie fayours the bold." One or two, still higher, trembliagly 
gmpple the pediment of the coveted temple, wherein are seen a group 
Qlftoseiha^y oses for whom the quiver of malicious Pate is empty ; 
irUl^ OFOwittng the edifice and the drawing, serendly site the fickle 
goddess Faatef blowing her trumpet right lustoly. The idea of thus 
hnmoioiuly and typically illustrating a list (A books is a good one, 
and cannot fail to excite interest. 



LA KOBE. 



THE introdnotion 6f chains of vulcanite or ebonite (an excellent 
iadtatioiL of jet, neaorly as bright as the real substance, and less brittle) 
as a trimming for mantles and doidcs, may be attributed to the success 
of a pieoe playing at one of the French theatres, and entitled La 
FmMe J3onoitanr^to such trivialities and sticangdjttrurea do we owe 
mtoy o£ our tofletie novelties. In every conceivable manner and form, 
and wkJbta great deal of effect, are these chains added to the toilette. 
Pisrhaps flung nnind the neck of a mantle and fedling in festoons 
Mow ; again forming epaulettes on the shoulders, each end finished 
by a black locket; twisted in the sash behind, ornamenting the 
packets, earned round the circumference of the skirt, or twisted 
about the medallions that form the garniture. Another novel 
feature of trimming is the use of rolls of silk extended by wadding 
and cussed by small bands of satin. Many of these rouleaus are 
cotopiiH: (dntirely of satin. Indeed, this forms the chief material 
for piping and embellishing articles of clothing at the present 
SKHtiDMIi ' y^ few mantles are piped in tho seams, and those formed 
of 1^ ax# eoided. The demi-adjuste and tight-fitting jacket are 
MX the fin^uiite^'bttt a few of the paletot cud casaque shape ai« to 
be 'Mh. Quit0« new design has appeared, but it wul probably be a 
icngtiiie befors it becomes general. It is somewhat of a Spanish 
ouatiHa in appearance, forming a square cape which descends but 
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little bdow the waist behind, edged and hooded with rich lace. The 
front exhibits below the cape i^o long square scarf ends also edged 
with lace. It is rather late to speak of muffis and colarettes, bnt 
some pretty'and inexpensive ones are being made of plnsh in yarionf 
shades. Grey and light golden brown are the most effective. 

The Pamek or Marie Antoinette bonnet, as some designate It, is 
likely to become a favonrite this season, and is already making its wav 
into the shop windows. It is made in piqu^ straw garnished with 
flowers in fancy straw speckled with colours, some witi^ satin crowns 
crossed by straw bands, and in blond, satin, or tulle, finished with 
straw ribbons and flowers. Some are pretiiiy trimmed with a Ml of 
lace forming a Marie Stuart peak on the forehead. One of these in 
fine white straw with Maltese lace round it had a double row of 
plaited manve ribbon or the top outside^ and a rouche of mauve 
ribbon completely round the brim inside. There was no cap. The 
strings were mauve, and outside a bunch of bows and ends of similar 
colour fell firom the back. Another bonnet of black spotted tolle was 
trimmed in the part usually called the crown by six wheatears, 
three spread each way. In the centre were two flat bows of mauve 
velvet and a jet cameo. The cap was ornamented by a bandelet of 
mauve velvet, two jet cameos, and straw wheatears. These latter 
ornaments wiU bo very popular. Blue will be the favourite colour 
this spring, but mauve will not be entirely discarded, and straw colour 
is likely to be much used for bonnet trimmings, as well as straw orna- 
ments. Crinolines are neither diminished or discarded, though 
caprice is sometimes exhibited by their absence. The size is entirely 
regulated by the height of the wearer, small persons venturing only 
upon skirts of modest dimensions, whilst a measurement exceeding 
four yards is not disproportionate for a very tall lady. A number of 
jupons of stiffened muslin are superseding steel at the French Court, 
but to keep these of a necessary fulness and stiffness must be very 
costly. The effect is precisely the same. At the hips they are 
made as small as possible. Skirts are longer than ever, and measure 
seven yards in circumference. Cluny lace is still in vogue, and it is 
used on light silks and ball dresses in proflision. 



KEEDIEWORK. 



EXBEOIDKEY FOB A PETTICOAT IS EUSSUK StITCH. 

Cxrt a diamond an inch and a half square out of cardboard. With a 
blue pencil trace a series of diamonds, by the guide, on long cloth. 
Take four threads of cotton in long stitches, and at regular distances, 
over the centre of the diamond one way, and four across the other way. 
Then make a small cross stitch over each place where the threads touch. 
Hound the outside of the diamonds sew waved cotton, or pique braid. 
For the embroidery use Evan's boars-head cotton No. 6, and Walker's 
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eliptic needle, No. 6. Some would prefer black ingrain netting silk 
and scarlet braid, but it will not wash and wear so well. 

Another EMBKoroEBT Pattern for a Petticoat. 
Hake a series of circles about the size of a sbilling on long cloth. 
KU up these in wheel work, using Evan's boars-head cotton, No. 14, 
Walker's eliptic, needles, No. 7. Slightly button-hole the edge, cut 
the long cloth carefully from the centre, and sow a scarlet braid all 
lound the edge. If prefen-ed, the long cloth, may be left at the back. 
T^ will be stronger. 



FAKILY PASTIME. 

♦ 



ENIGMA. 
1. 
High o'er the tempest, o'er the swift advance, 
Of howling hurricanes, o'er lightning's glance, 
(So say philosophers,) I fix my home, 
jTwixt earth's dark planet and heaven *8 starlit dome, 
I oft descend where winds are hashed to sleep, 
Instant the devastating whirlwinds sweep. 
Destructive o'er the earth, the sky, the sea, 
And whereso'er we meet I cease to be. 
Were I to come in all my awful might, 
I'd plunge creation in primeval night, 
Quench in a moment every fierce desiie. 
Love, hone, fear, eternity, ambitious fire ; 
And eartn's vast social labiic overthrown. 
Restore old chaos to his dreary throne. 
But made subservient to creation's plan, 
I diuly prove myself the friend of man. 
Nor scorn to give my ever-ready aid 
To meanest offices. I help the maid, 
The crystal treasure readily to draw. 
From earth's great subterranean reservoir. 
Watt by my aid his deathless laurels won. 
And by it made his great automaton* 
I never was created, some declare. 
Own no relation to earth, sea^ or air. 
I boast no shape, no body, bulk or iform ; 
The smallest and the greatest deeds perform ; 
The imightiest king, the proudest absolute, 
Before my fearful presence would grow mute. 
Uncurl the lip, subdue th' imperious eye. 
Convulsed, and speechless in a moment die. 



Tbakspobitioxs. 
2. 
Transpose the most voracious 

Of ail devouring things, 
A fell devourer stul, though small. 
The transposition brings. 



JvLUH Rooims. 
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FAMILY rAt>Tl)IE. 



My whole's n^a^ouo of kiJfi8tr« -^ ,, 
Combined wHlr fftigar cate, " 

• CttiUdl me^ Attd ttanspone iivlrait*» left, 

An arm of ocean's ihmre ; 
Curtail again, aga^n tranapo^, , v 

Amid t^e'rocKs I yawni . • r . . 

• Curtail reverse, I now perclianc<* , . 
^ Kay gr(w upon yotir lawn. 

<•-■'■ ■■ ■ 4. '" ■' ; 

Yon cmpty-hoaded coxcomb, (is be ^oes* ' " 

Thoughts of himself absorbing his small soul, 
Like some conceited little 'biniam, shows, 

In cYety wincing st?ep he tates, my whole. ; 
Transp^fld my parts, tonll see me now reposed 

In yott grey-ncadea v«ncnteble'mtin ; 
But if beMaded, I shall then idestvoy 

E'en hardest thiogfias fafti as e'er I oaiki. 



Kkv. a. S. 



CONUNDRUMS. , 

What appoilte m^iapliors might be used by, a fiait^i:<er to denote the 
diflerence between otie busy-body and two ? 



Caractacus. 



Tbeb»*8.— Who Crtrftssss? 

a. What tressGB shjnc chiefly at night ? 

6. What tresses s<^m to defy destruction ? 

c. What tresses do some persons eat? ' 

d* What trcsset are o(t€!n ill*u«ed by servants ? 

e^ What tiestesare soonest wortl ottt ? 

J. What trosaes a» 'onmistakBbly false ? 

g, What tresses may you always i«ly on ? 



Cahactacus. 



ANSWERS TO BNIOMAS, &c., IN LAST NUMBER. 



1. Hjblem — Pabis. 

1. Pariah. 

2. Agate. 

3. Ril). 

4. Iodine. 

5. SaUn. 



2. Mazefba— CUiiicBa. 

1. Magic. 
. 2. Anna 
, 3. Zealots. 

4. EfFendl. 

5. Pam; 
0. Peri. 

' 7. Ambussador. 



3, il^OUTH — ^No.aTH. 

' i. Sun. 
2. Ontario. 
B. Usher. 
- ' 4. Thought. 
9. Hallelujah. 



1. Because ib^'caUttotg^'it out bf th^ sea,^ 

2. Byuvrnflnrioninaliquid* 

3. When it ^^^mm^loBtJ' ' . ■ t S. * ' 
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ovft cotrvciXs 

NOTES AND QUERIBS, MISCEDUUfEOUB CQNTBIBUTIONS, Ac. 

■ »»■' ■ ' - 
IiM the great Mr. Warren of « easy-shiiiiiig " memory, " we keeps 
a poet" Obedient to the invitatioix of the Chamberlain, he duly 
attended the opening of Parliament, and. hjands u» the following 
authentic version of Her Most Gracious Majesty's Address, as said (or 
5^) by Cranworth, C. :— 

My Loi^s and gents, wc have the Uiss 
To meet you on a day like this. 
Our daughter If ell inclines to marry ; 
We trust her hopes may not miscarry. 
The man'g not rich, so you will please 
•To help them both to bread and cheeso. 
I Our mtolt Leopold is dead ; 

\ His son reigns wisely in his stead. 

I All foreign powers we friendly find ; 

J No fears for peace distnrb our mind. 

/ When French and English fleets now meet, 

f ' They meet as friends who kindly greet. 

/ Ameriky has freed the nigger. 

And ceased to pull war's bloodstained trigger. 
The House wiu see the ink we've shed 
On cruiser ** Alabama's" head, 
As to Brasdl, that little miff 
Is past, thoidcs to Oporto's chief. 
England and Franoe mean (will he nill he), 
To heal the breach 'twixt Spain and Chili ; 
And all the troubles in Japan 
Have dwindled to the shortest span. 
Austria accepts new tariffs now ; 
. Our .commerce there will daily -grow, 
I ^ Jamaica tells a saddening story, 

I ' But Storks i«^ bring it aU before ye. 

' New Zealand's troubles being over, 
Our troops will soon return to Dover. 
The cattle plague impairs our wealth ; 
,, But Ireland still retiSns her health — 

Except indeed the Fenian plague. 
Which bothers still the land of Teague, 
You'll see yourselves how close we've pared 
The estimates, lest Bads be scared. 
The laws of hang^g asud of debt 
We think will b^ improvement yet. * 
i As to Beform, if that inspire ye, 

f We'll institute minute inquiry. 

So now farewell ! We trust our weal 
To Heaven, and your wise love and zeal. 

VrvAT BEonrA. 
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'< Without black velvet breeohes, what is man?'' What^ indeed 1-— a 
forked radiak, a.fsatherless biped, aluokless looby, except, perkaps, ke 
be accommodated with a Brummagem habit of Bright pattern, it is 
not lA everything that we so oMdially sympathise* wit£ the Brammagem 
orator; but when we do agree, our unanimity is wonderfoL We 
decline the Speaker's ivriljes lather than don the ^nnkey raiment mti 
emulate the eut of John Thomas in the plush. Bat lisiening to the 
Jeremiad poured fodih by the Bright oracle on our opening day, a 
thought of comfort did suggest ^aolf, and we here present it teth^ 
drab prophet, and to all hon. M.P.'s who think with him (and us), 
touching the great breeches question when attending the Speaker's 
dress dinners, and other state occasions — say at Windsor and the like. 

Her Majesty is the fountain of honours, and of course of all thereto 
pertaining. Sine e, then, the Sovereign has set us all the Bright example, 
we feel happy and secure in recommending it to all her loyal subjects. 
Instead of doing-on the livery garb in which wo all feel so ^< cabined, 
cribbed, confined,'^ let every one wear the dress proper to him as a 
gentleman and a diner-out, and let his valet put the cumbrous garb of 
state, suitably folded, on the chair beneath him, taking suggestLon 
from our gracious Queen. 

VivAT Reoika ! 

[Perhaps, after all, the perfoct cure would be to revive the classic 
custom of the master of the feast providing robes for all his guests, to 
be worn for the nonce and replaced in the vestry at departing. — F. ^.] 

To A Qentlemajt, aoooxpakie]) by a Pikcttsuiok. 
As nature never meant that man 

Should ornament his coat with pins, 
(Unless, indeed, he thus keeps count 

Of all his littie private sins,) 
She had a substitute invented* 

That so mistakes might be prevented. 

For if a waistcoat be the means 

Whereby the g^atlemen, no doubt 
Set one by one t&ir errors down. 

There's danger ei ttieir felling out ; 
And consdenoe, ne'er at best too fbarless. 

Would gladly make ^e sin appear less. 

But now my silken face presents 

An ample field to be the mark 
Of memory's hand, and, what is more, 

Ton then can keep nie in the dark — 
For, if the vest hath flowers to wreathe it, 

The loortd cares not what lies beneath U. 

Daisy H. 



We have received the following answers to the queries in our 
January number : — 

NoBTH Pole.— Parry, in 1827, reached 82® 40' N. latitude ; Kane, 
in 1866, reached not quite so far north 82<* H'.— Xcnw*. 
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CAfiiHxr MiNiaQPEB. — A liat of all the cabiaete and ministaies is 
giren in ihe latest edition of Haydn's *^ Dictionary of Dates." — 
Planius. 

Hum AXD Br.— -JZiir«^ was the An^^o-Saxen name fot a wood or 
plantation. The Kent and Snasex names with their ending, such as 
^ttldhnraty Midhunt, end the like, are towns which stand near 
wheia the forest of the Weald onee existed; ^ was a Danish name 
ftr a tiUsge. The Danes gave the name to Grimsby, Kormanby, 
^etherby, Willonghby, ^.^Drya$iu$i. 



CARA'S DEATH, 
« Whom the ^od* ]srt^ dietyottng/'^rtMlIieKoiMMTii . 
Has not the parting honr come soon ? 
Yef, dear, to-day I heard my doom, 
And death, to some so great a boon, 
Shadows my spirit o*er with gloom. 

My girlhood was bo lonely, dear, 
TiU lore brought bri^tness to my life, 
And I have never shed a tear 
Since I have been your "little wife." 

Such day dreams for the fatmv time — 
Such wond'rous gladneas for us both ! 
Fve pictured, till earth seems a clime 
iSo fair, to leave it I am loth. 

Why do yon turn away your faee ? 
Are yon bo sorry I must die ? 
And will you for a little space 
Think on your Cara with a sigh ? 

Husband, I know yon love me well, 
But, dearest, say to once again, 
Tell me once more how it befell — 
Nay, do not, if it give yon pain. 

Ill not recal those summer days, 
Those happy hours of too swift flight, 
When first I heard a lover's praiae t 
Our hearts need to be brave to-night. 

I said just BOW, '' 'twas sad to die," 
I did not mean it — it is best ; 
Each year will bring our meeting nigh, 
My soul shall wait with spiiits blest. 

Dearest^ Fm certain of yoqr truth 
As day is of the li^^ht's caress* 
But I rejoice to die in youth, 
Ere you have learned to love me less. 

While my poor fsce to you seems fair. 
No wrinkle on my cheek or brow — 
No white streaks in my golden hair — 
Tes, I am glad to leave* you now. 

You'll keep my i>icture, will you not? 
And look at it with thonghts of me. 
I should not like to be forgot. 
But held in tender memory. 
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I'm trembling with a stranffe new fear, 
Why do yon put out all the light ? 
It is so very cold and drear, — 
Will you not watch by me to-night ? 

I think I shall not need yon long— 
I almost fancy morn is near-* 
God give me strength ; this grief is wrong ; 
But, husband, your deep sobs I hear ! 

My heart is lightened of its woe, 
Speak to me, darling — what is this ? 
I cannot see— ^pray, Yere, I know 
'Tis Death,— quick love, one last, last kiss. 

Ellts Hope Ebi.x. 



Babbaka Halifax. — ^We have duly receiyed the first portion of 
your story, and we shall communicate our decision at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Stonbt, — ^We thank you for your poem, but we had no space for 
its insertion. Any other contributions with which you may favour us 
will receive our careful attention. . 

M. J. WiLsoK. — We have received your translations, and we shall 
make use of them in a future number. 

JiTLiAN BoG£Rs. — ^Your Contribution has our approval, in proof of 
which see " Family Pastime." 

Don Diego. — We are sorry that we cannot avail ourselves of your 
little offering, but do not despair. Send us something else, some^ing 
with more pwrpote. If you would undertake the office of instructing 
and amusing the masses, you must be prepared to make an intel- 
lectual effort. 

Ed. Lakplovoh. — ^We duly received your epistle and the contribu- 
tions contained therein. The latter will appear when we con inaeit 
them with propriety. 

We have received a letter from E. H. L. "Before I married my 
late wife," he writes, " she owed a large sum of money, and I did not 
discover her indebtedness until after our marriage. I am now a 
widower, and the money is still owing. Can the creditors make me 
pay it?" We beg leave to inform our correspondent that as " hus- 
band" he is certainly not liable, not even if he received a large pro- 
perty with her ; but if he has to recover any other property of hers, 
not now in his possession, and which is technically called "a choee in 
action," he will have to get himself appointed by the Court of Probate 
as her administrator, and in that capacity he will have to pay what 
we may venture to caJl her virgin debts, so far . as the property 
recovered will meet them. 

%* We cannot undertake to return rejected manuscripts nnless 
they are accompanied by postage stamps and proper directions. 

LO^DOX : PBINTBD BT t. MOOBS, 4a, BXBTXB-tTBBBT, STBAKD. 
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FAMILY FRIEND. 



APKIL, 1866. 



WILLIAM FITZ-OSBEET. 

A STORY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF RICHARD 
C(EUR.DE-LION. 




Chapter YI. 
a fair deliverer — sib hugh 18 removed from the cell. 

ft AS ho dreaming? Had the reins of reason snapped 
asunder, and wajs this dazzling flood of light, was this 
heautiful heing the wild fantasy of a reeling brain ? 
Almost blinded by the light, he pressed his hands to 
his burning temples. He felt the cold bleak wind 
inning his face and tossing his hair — he saw the robe of the fair 
intruder fluttering as she stood hesitating at the open door, and he 
recognised the lovely intelligent face of Nelly. Her large blue eyes 
lodbcd down upon him with doubt and compassion. " Hush ! bo still ! 
she said as he staggered to his feet and moved Ids lips to speak. Tell 
me how you came here, Sir Hugh — tell me quickly.'' 

Sir Hugh sank back against the stone wall, for the homble giddiness 
bid not left him, and he felt an oppression like some huge weight 
driving in upon his brain. 

'< I was betrayed,'^ he muttered. '^ The villain shall suffer for this ! 
lead me your hand — I am giddy — :I shall fall." Welly advanced and 
extended her hand. 

'^You are hurt!'' she exclaimed, observing that his forehead was 
stained with blood. ''I will run and get assistance, and yet" — she 
tuned very pale, and looked on the ground bewildered and troubled. 
Eqiw could she obtain assistance without convicting her father ? 

** I need no assistance but yours. Help me out of this place. Ob, 
Beayen is merciful ! and Heaven's love and mercy are reflected in you, 
my gentle lady. I want no other deliverer. For such sweet deliver- 
ance I would suffer a hundred such imprisonments. What brought 
you here ?" r 
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" Oh, do not ask mo, Sir Hugh. What am I to do ? I thought—I 
feared that I should find you here. Alas ! my conjectures were all too 
true — cruelly, cruelly true. You are faint and ill — sit down — st*y ! 
let me put these rushes all together, and here is my mantle for a pillow 
— ^mind 1 you will fall !— there, let me go and get some help. I most 
— I will find some one to help me." 

The giddiness had returned, the place seemed heaving upwards, and 
it was only by a desperate effort on the part of Nelly that Sir Hugh was 
saved from falling again upon the stony floor. With the courage and 
boldness of a pure, noble-hearted woman, Nelly supported him in her 
arms, and put his head gently on the folded mantle. Kneeling by his 
side, she took from her basket a small flask of wine, and, raising his head, 
put it to his lips. '' Thank you, thank you. I shall bo better soon," 
he muttered, but his face was of a deathly hue, and he seemed to be 
fast sinking. 

Nelly looked intently at him for a few minutes in an agony of fear ; 
then she rose hastily to her feet, and hurried away, closing the door of 
the cell, and carefully replacing the heavy bolts outside. She turned 
towards the cast, and, passing along by the wine cellars of Billingsgate, 
she directed her steps to the priory of Holy Trinity at Aldgate. Arriv- 
ing at the low-arched doorway of the priory, she lingered for a few 
moments in painful hesitation. She felt her courage failing her as she 
stood beneath the shadow of the sacred building, but the image of Sir 
Hugh lying bleeding and faint in the dark cell by the river came fore- 
most amid the scenes and events which were tossing about in her 
troubled mind, and she tapped at the door. It was opened by an old 
friar. 

''Good morning to thee, my daughter," said the old man in a 
pleased and familiar tone which showed that she was no stranger. 

" Is Father Broadhart within ?" inquired Nelly. 

" Aye, my child. Thou art out of breath and trembling. Sit thee 
down while I seek our brother. More sorrow brewing? Heaven 
sparcth none the wholesome chastisement of woe. Old and young, rich 
and poor, must feel the rod which teaches us humility, and beats us 
back from the vanities of the world." 

" I must see him at once, good father. Pray speed him here," inter- 
rupted Nelly. 

The eagcmecR with which she spoke caused him to shuffle off without 
further delay, and in a few minutes the same friar who was with Sir 
Hugh at the deathbed of old Ralf entered the small outer chamber 
where Nelly awaited him. 

** God bless, thee, my child," said Broadhart, extending his hands as 
he entered and uttered the benediction. 

**Father Broadhart," said Nelly, "I want your advice — ^your aasist- 
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anoe. I am in terrible tarouble, and know not what to do. Sir Hugh 
de Daaedredi the young Crusader, who went with you to see poor Ralf 
yesterday morning, has been foully dealt with. I fear he is in great 
danger. Follow me, and I will show you where he is. 

Ilie good priest drew himaelf up, and looked steadily at the trembling, 
excited girl. '' Who has been guilty of this wickedness ?'' 

Nelly bowed her head down, and did not answer. 

'^ TeU me all you know, my good child, and I will do whatever is 
within the sphere of my duty. Who sent you here ?'' 

''No one. I came of my own free will. Do not ask ma any more 
questions. Come with me, and saye Sir Hugh. Oh, come ! and Heaven 
will reward you for your act of charity." 

She moved towards the door as she spoke, and the friar followed her. 
Ai they went forth into the cold air he pulled his hood over his brows. 

''Foolish fellow," he muttered to himself; " had he acted on my 
oounsel this would not haye happened." 

They went along together for some distance in silence, and Nelly 
directed him along the least frequented paths and through tho most 
quiet streets. The friar was the first to speak. 

" Where are you leading me ?" he asked in a low voice. 

"Down by the river side there is an old cell of stone, and I found Sir 
Hugh there this morning. He was wounded, and covered with blood. 
He was unable to stand, and had I not hold him would have fallen on 
the ground. He said he had been betrayed." 

" Did he say by whom he had been betrayed ?" 

"No." 

" What led you to tho cell so early this frosty morning?" 

"I scarcely know; strange thoughts, horrible misgivings, came 
upon me and haunted me all the night. I felt that some evil had been 
done, and for reasons which I dare not name I went to yonder cell to 
oonfinn or dispel my fears. Alas ! those fears were all too weU founded! 
But he is not dead !^-thank Ood, he is not dead ! We may save him 
yet." 

" Mean you that old Saxon cist ?" asked Broadhart, pointing to the 
rough stone building which was now close at hand. 

** Yes, yes — quick— let us open the door," siid Nelly. 

" Stay, my child," interposed Broadhart, putting his hand on the 
massive bolt. " This place belongs to your father." 

Had an arrow pierced poor Nelly's heart, she could not have started 
bade with a more sudden pang. " Father !" That word was asso- 
ciated but a few hours ago with naught but honest pride, hope, and 
love ; k had been the cheerful watchword of her life, familiar to her 
ears from earliest childhood as a sound of comfort and of joy — a 
ftweet, homely sound, breathing a sense of protection, of confidence 
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and of lasting affection. Now it sounded like a death-knell— now it 
smote her ears with a cold, harsh yihration, that seemed to freeze her 
hlood and to make her feel like a wretched, gnilty creature. 

The priest saw in the ghastly pallor of her cheeks and in her rest- 
less, downcast eyes how cruelly his words had stung her. Accus- 
tomed to deal with mysteries and sorrows, he was not slow to discover 
the hidden sources of her trouble. He had a large heart, and per- 
mitted the dictates of human sympathy to guide his actions where 
worldly selfishness and caution might have directed him in an oppo- 
site course. He knew that he incurred many dangers in thus secretiy 
rendering assistance to Nelly on this occasion. His first impulse was 
to publicly denounce the villain who had dared to molest an English 
nobleman and brave soldier of the Cross, but his purpose was dianged 
as he looked on Nelly, and observed the result of his significant 
allusion to her father. 

Glancing round as though he were engaged in some vile conspiracy, 
he withdrew the bolt, and the heavy door swung slowly open. Nelly 
nervously caught hold of his long cloak, and peered into the darkness 
of the cell. Her heart was thumping violently, and she tried in vain 
to subdue the excitement of her overwrought nerves. All was silent 
within. Stretched on the few rushes which Nelly had hastily flung 
together on her first visit, his head still resting on her folded mantle, 
lay Sir Hugh de Danedred. The damp atmosphere oi the cell, the earthy 
odour that clung about it, and the awful stillness, suggested deaih. 
Father Broadhart knelt down and felt the pulse of the young soldier ; 
then ho bent down closer, and listened for a sound of breath — a sign 
of life. Nelly stood by the door, with her hands clasped, and her eyes 
fixed on the stooping figure of the priest, waiting for the word or the 
sign which should give her hope or send her adrift for ever, the 
daughter of a murderer. She had not long to wait. Broadhart xoee 
with a grave face. 

"He still breathes, but baste back, my daughter, to the Priory," 
he whispered, '^ond bid three brothers come with a litter and an 
ample cover. We must convey him to the Priory, concealed from the 
curiosity of idle citizens, who, if they do not see his face and garb, 
will pass by carelessly, believing him one of our brethren fiillen sick." 

Nelly darted away on her errand. There was hope yet, and it gave 
her renewed energy. The curse which she had heiu:d hissing through 
her father's closed teeth, and a hundred other incidents, had all 
rushed forward like spectre witnesses, pointing to him as the instigator 
of this awful crime. Her only hope now was in the recovery of Sir 
Hugh ; and as she pressed eagerly onward, regardless of the good 
citizens who turned after her, astonished at her wild manner and 
unusual haste, she silently prayed— prayed with all her soul— to God, 
that her father might be spared the more terrible crime of murder. 
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Broadhart remained watching the apparently lifeless form of the 
yomig baron. Erer and anon he looked out anxiously through the 
half-closed door. He had good reason for his anxiety. The city was 
in a very troubled state, and the man whom he beUeved to be impli- 
cated in this act of treachery was a man whose influence over the 
lower classes of citizens was much to be feared. Broadhart was 
essentially a man of peace ; intellectually, he was a philosopher, who 
saw clearly the real evil tendencies of the times. While men of 
greater firmness of character exerted themselves more prominently in 
the cause of the Church, few could truly lay claim to so much real 
Christian wisdom. He saw in the disquietude of the age vanity and 
self-exaltation making religion subservient to its whims ; he saw in 
the frequent jealousies between man and man, class and class, and in 
the growing love of martial glory, a feverish excitement which was 
sapping the strength of the nation, retarding the progress of industry, 
and undermining the spiritual authority of the clergy. But he was 
not the man to face the destructive tide ; he stood on one side, and 
watched its course with gloomy meditation; he dreaded to oppose 
anyone or anything. Although he frequently discerned the muta- 
bility of others' arguments, he contented himself with a meek expres- 
sion of disapproval, and bowed in silence to the eagerness with which 
they were usually defended. Rather than clash with men of hot 
temper and violent bearing, he would willingly have shut himself up 
for ever from the world. Hence his disquietude while watching by 
the side of Sir Hugh de Dancdred. He frequently stepped out and 
looked cautiously idong the river-bank and at the cottages and gardens 
around, concealing himself behind the heaps of broken stone which 
were piled up at the side of the cell, whenever any citizen or bonds- 
man passed that way. 

Nelly had been gone nearly half an hour when he observed a 
powerfol man in a boat approaching that part of the bank where the 
cell was situated. As the man drew nearer Broadhart recognised the 
features of Armstrong, the armourer, and his uneasiness increased ; 
for he knew that Armstrong was Fitz-Osbert's firmest partisan. 
Seeing that Armstrong was driving his boat ashore, with the evident 
intention of landing behind the cell, he took the precaution of re- 
bolting the door imd crouching down behind the stones. He saw the 
borly armourer leap from his boat and stride up to the cell ; then he 
appeared to hesitate, and although it was a cold morning, he noticed 
that the fellow wiped the perspiration from his brow. His hesitation, 
however, was only momentary. Seizing the bolt, he drove it back 
with his huge fist and flung the door open ; fr^m his pocket'he took 
some articles of food, and tossed them roughly in ; then he bent for- 
ward, and seemed to be suddenly startled. Creeping back slowly, as 
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if a&aid to make any noise, he slowly fastened np tho cell and 
turned away, his head bent down oTcr his broad breast, and a 
sad, haggard expression settled on his face— an expression strangely 
dificrcnt fi-oni the defiant air with which he had approached. Broad- 
hart sighed a sigh of relief as he saw the armourer return to his boat 
and paddle slowly off towards Billingsgate. Less feaiful of intrusion, 
ho took another peep at Sir Hugh, who still lay motionless in the 
death-like stupor that follows concussion of the brain. 

^^ What if this young man should die ?" he asked himself. What 
would be his (Broadhart^s) duty in such a case? Should he conceal 
his death from the world, or proclaim tho whole circumstances of his 
mystenous futc ? If the latter, he would have to convict Aimstrong 
and Pitz-Osbeit of complicity in the ciime, and eyents mi^t possibly 
show them to be the actual perpetrators. What, then, would become 
of the gentle, earnest Xi41y ? The good man shuddered at the misery 
which seemed gathering round that pure, noble-minded girl. He 
folded his arms, and endeavoured to ascertain what course he should 
take consistently with his sacred duties ; but he had not arrived at 
any satisfactory decision when Nelly and the friars arrived to remove 
^ir Hugh. 

'NMy waited until all the preparations were complete, and having 
assured herself that he still lived, she took her leave of Broadhart and 
went sorrowfully home. 

Chapter VII. 

KELLY AND HISE FATHEtt. 

FoK the first time in her life Nelly tapped at the door of her father's 
house with fear and reluctance. It n^as opened, as usual, by the 
bondsman, Winifred. 

^* Thou hast been abroad early, Mistress Nelly," remarked the man. 
" Thy father hath been anxiously awaiting thy return." 

" My father !" said Nelly, with a look of alarm. «« What does he 
want fne for ? Is anything wrong ?** 

'* Anything wrong! Lor', Mistress Nell, the cold air hath done 
thee no good this morning. Thou look'st as frightened as though thou 
hadst seen the ghost of Kufus." 

"Where is my father, Winifred?" asked Nelly, endeavouring to 
assume her usual ease. 

" Where is thy father ? Why, where should ho be but in his room, 
awaiting thy attendance at the morning meal ? I pray thee, haste, 
good mistress, or tho fried fish and hot spiced wine wOl be foiled." 

Nelly made no reply, but went straight into the rocon where her 
father and Armsti-ong had, the day before, arranged the terms of Sir 
Hugh's capture. 
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Fitz-Osbert was seated before the log-£i'e, M'itli knitted brows and 
folded arms. He did not move when his daughter entered. ''Well, 
Nelly," he said, still frowning at the fire, ** you have had an early 
walk this morning. Where have you been ?" 

Nelly drew herself up and pushed back her golden haii-, resolved to 
have courage — resolved to demand an explanation from her father. 

'' I have been to the cell by the river, father," she replied. 

There was a pause. Fitz-Osbert's eyes remained fixed on the bum- 
^S ^^^t but there was a slight ccmvulsivc twitching about his mouth, 
the lines in his face grew deep and rigid, and when he spoke it was 
with evident difficulty. 

'< What induced you to go there, Nell?" 

*' The suspicion of a cruel and shameful crime," replied his daughter, 
vl^o looked more spiritual and beautiful than ever, standing like a 
marble statue, pale and motionless. 

Fitz-Osbcrt winced as, slowly and distinctly, the bold answer fell 
upon his ears. '< Explain yourself, child," he said, turning round, and 
looking his daughter full in the face; ** explain yourself, I say." 

" It is for you, father, to explain," said Nelly, trying to check the 
tears that were starting to her eyes. 

" Nelly," said Fitz-Osbert, " you have been a good, dutiful daughter, 
but if you intend to pry into things that do not concern you — if you 
intend to stand between me and my purposes, I warn you that all the 
tender ties which have boimd us together in love and happiness 
these eighteen years wiU bo rent asunder. I have good cause for 
what I do. Heaven knows I have good cause. By the memory of 
your poor mother I have sworn to complete the task before me. If 
you have any love for your father, NeUy, stand not between him and 
his purpose. I would not have you mingle in these afBoirs of vio- 
lence, and I command you to do your duty as a daughter, to obey 
your father, and to speak no more of that which idle curiosity alone 
dictates." 
I '' It^is no idle curiosity, father, to save a human life !" 

" What mean you, child ?" 

" I mean that Sir Hugh de Danedred is in peril of his life." 

"How know you that?" 

" I opened the door of the cell and found him bleeding, giddy, 
almost senseless. I had heard enough and seen enough to know that 
you — ^my own father — were concerned in this wickedness. I could 
not bear the awful shame, the overwhelming sense of guilt, the 
eternal ruin that murder would bring upon our home. I had him 
Kanoved where all in mortal power will be done to save his life 
—and now ^*' 

" Nelly !" shouted Fitz-Osbert* leaping to his feet and facing his 
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daughter with clenched hands and gleaming eyes, *^ How dare you 
thrust yourself thus between me and my just revenge ? How dare 
you ?" 

'' I dare do all to save Sir Hugh from your un-Christian hatred, 
to case you from the crime which will brand you for ever with the 
curse of Cain. Oh, father, father, turn from this evil puipose! 
Bemember that I am your child, remember how I love you, remember 
how happy wo have always been. Do not let this shadow fall upon 
our hearth. Forget the wrong, whatever it be, for tho sake oi your 
child and your good name. On my knees I implore you, father, do 
not send mo adrift the wretched offspring of au outlaw. Think of all 
good you yet may do for this unhappy city, think how honoured and 
respected you have been. Let not a private injury or private feud 
thwart all your labours for the public good. Life is very short. Oh 
do not let the gates of Heaven be shut against you for ever. I will 
be your good and faith^l, loving child till death ^shall part us. Say 
that it may be so. Do not turn away from me. Say that you will 
quell this unlawful anger, it seems like a black yawning gulf 
separating us to all eternity. I am not afraid of danger. I will go 
with you through fire and water. I will cling to you to the last 
through every torture, if our cause be just, but I cannot be with you 
in this evil work." She could not say more but, clung to his 
knees, sobbing hysterically. 

Fizt-Osbeit lookedj down on his unhappy daughter with a strange 
expression of pain. '* Nolly," he said kindly, " I would that I could 
comply with your prayer. Rise from the ground, child, and let us 
consult together when we are calm. I will tell you the secret of my 
life — the secret of your mother's untimely death, and if, when you 
have learned the painful history, you still can urge me from my pur- 
pose, 1 will relinquish my claim to all revenge, and trust to Heaven 
to be absolved from every evil oath." 

Nelly rose to her feet, and placing her hands on her father's 
shoulders, looked eagerly into his face. The tone of his voice was 
the old, old tone of kindness and affection. It seemed to calm her 
distracted mind. There was hope in those gentle words which fell 
like rays of sunshine through the black clouds of her trouble. 

" Dear father, tell me all. I will listen very patiently. I always 
felt there was a mystery about my mother's death, but I knew the 
subject pained you, and I thought it better to wait until you should 
wish me to hear it. Dreadful though the story may be, I know that 
it will do me good to hear it now. I do not fear the result, for no 
earthly injury, however cruel, however vile, can justify before all- 
merciM Heaven a long-fostered and horrible vengeance. I feel that 
Heaven is a realm of peace and joy, abounding in love for all that 
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is beautiful and good, full of gentle mercy for the rebel world, and if 
tme Heaven is so merciful why should we foolish creatures foster 
hatred and revenge. 

Fitz-Osbert loved his daughter. In her beautiful face and form as 
she grew up to womanhood he saw the image of her gentle Saxon 
mother, and as she stood with her little white hands pressed on his 
shoulders, and her large angel eyes lighted with tlie inspiration of 
another world, the strength of parental love dispersed the strong, 
bitter passion of his heart, and the severe lines in his face seemed to 
melt away into a soft, sorrowful expression. He felt that Nelly was 
too good for that selfish, wicked age. 

"Nelly," he said, passing his hands through the thick mass of 
hair which fell over her neck and shoulders, ** you shall henceforth 
be my counsellor. I will confide to you all my plans, all my hopes, 
all my sorrows — you shall be a greater help and comfort to me now 
than ever before, for you shall not he estranged from me by &mily 
secrets and hidden schemes. Go to your room and wipe away the 
traces of your tears. In the meantime Winifred shall bring in the 
breakfast. Yet stay, Nelly, tell me first what you have done with 
Sir Hugh?" 

**I cannot tell you now, father," said Nelly, " but I will tell you 
presently when you have told mc all about my mother, and when you 
promise to do him no further injury." 

"Be it so. I see you claim the right of a conqueror. I have 
lowered my banner, and now I must submit. 

A smile flitted on Nelly's lips, but it quickly disappeared, for her 
heart was heavy with anxiety about the young Crusader. 

" I am not the conqueror, but you yourself, father, if you have 
subdaod this feeling of hatred against an innocent man." 

" No, not innocent, Nelly," said her father, the dork lines reappear- 
ing on his face. 

" Forgive me, I do wrong to speak on this subject now. I will 
Bend Winifred with the wine and fish, and will haste to be by your 
aide, like a good little daughter." 

So saying, Nelly tripped from the room, her quick, womanly 
instinct foreseeing the necessity of tact and gentleness to gain her end. 
If Sir Hugh, by the goodness of Providence, should recover, and she 
could succeed in dispersing the mysterious desire of her father to do 
him injury, all would be well. She knew that the task before her 
was not an easy one ; it was the struggle of good against evil— of 
lore against deep-rooted hatred ; but she was accustomed to look up 
to Heaven for help, and she looked up to Heaven now with a feeling 
of faith and hope. She quickly gave Winifred instiniction to take in 
the morning repast, and that amiable domestic obeyed her with un- 
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usual alacrity. He had been loudly growling at the delay, un^cr the 
influence of a sharp appetite ; and the maid, who cooked, scrubbed, 
and did many other little things towards the comfort and order of the 
small houscliold, had gi^umbled too. It was the custom of the domestics 
to sit at the further end of tho same table whereat Fitz-Osbert and 
his daughter took their meals ; nud when Nelly came down from her 
room, looking brighter and happier, they all sat down in silence. 
Fitz-Osbeit was silent, for his heart was disturbed with coutlicting 
passions ; now with hot hatred of the Danedreds, now with lovo for 
his daughter. Nelly was silent, thinking of Sir Hugh, and wonder- 
ing what dreadful secret her father had to disclose. Old Winifred and 
tho serving-maid were silent, because it was theii* duty to be so, and 
because, moreover, their appetites were sliarpened by an extra hour 
of fasting. 

When the meal was over, and the last remains had ^been cleared 
away by old Winifred and the maid, Fitz-Osbert drew his seat up to 
the log-fire. ** Come and sit here, Nelly," he said, in a voice pecu- 
liarly sad and gentle. 

Nelly took a small wooden stool, and sat at his feet. 

** It is well, Nelly, that I should tell you at once all that has to be 
told. You do not remember your mother ; it pleased God to take her 
from me while you were yet a little child, just beginning to walk.'* 

Nelly always fancied she could remember faintly, very faintly, the 
face of her mother; and she strove now, as she had often strove 
before, to bring back more than the dim, almost visionary, outline that 
passed before her mind. 

" She was taken from me under circumstances so dastardly and 
cruel, that I almost feel unequal to the task of relating the dreadful 
story." Fitz-Osbert looked into the fire as he spoke, and all the evil 
passion was again taking possession of hia features. 

{To be eantifmed.) 
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Pabt IV. 
>0 sooner had tho door of faith been opened to the Gentiles 
than a great controversy arose, tho first which disturbed 
'the Christian Church. Many of the Jews, though they 
accepted the Gospel of Christ as true and divine, con- 
tinued still to glory in their exclusive privileges as the elect people of 
God, They therefore insisted that there could be no favour to the 
Gentiles except through a previous initiation and conformity to their 
own elder dispensation. In a word, they maintained that in order for 
a Gentile to become a Christian, it was necessary first to be made a 
Jew. 

To this doctrine Saul strenuously opposed himself. He held and 
taught that Jew as well as Gentile could be saved only by the free 
grace of God. That, therefore, all the boasting of the Jew in his 
Mosaic law, as a stage on the way to salvation, was vain and foolish. 
That the Gentile was admitted by baptism to a full parity of religious 
privileges with the Christian Jew, and to a full participation in all the 
benefits purchased for man by Christ our Saviour, independently of 
tho Mosaic institutions altogether, and without any conformity thereto. 

When, therefore, the Judaising teachers publicly affirmed that it 
▼as necessary for the Gentiles to be circumcised, and to keep the law 
of Moses, Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation 
with them. At length it was detennined that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other with them, should go up to Jerusalem to consult the 
Apostles and Presbyters about this question. So when they were 
come to Jerusalem they were received by the Apostics and Presbyters, 
and they declared the conversion of the Gentiles and all things that 
God had done with them in the Gentile vineyard. But there rose up 
certain of the sect of th6 Pharisees which believed, saying that it was 
needful to circumcise the Gentiles, and to command them to keep the 
law of Moses. The Apostles and Presbyters came together, therefore, 
for to consider of this matter ; and when there had been much dis- 
puting, Peter rose up, and addressing tho assembled Church of Jeni- 
salem, with James, the kinsman of our Lord, at its head, he said : — 
*^ Men and brethren, ye know how that a good while ago God made 
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choice among us that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word 
of the Gospel and believe. And God, which knoweth the hearts, bear 
them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost even as He did unto us ; 
and put no difference between us and them, purifying their hearts by 
faith. Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the Gentile disciples which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear ? But we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall bo saved even as they." 

Peter, Paul, and Barnabas (and other speakers of inferior note) hav- 
ing concluded what they had to say, James, who presided, moved that 
the Gentiles be not bound to observe the law of Moses. " Men and 
brethren," said James, ** hearken unto me. Simeon (that is Peter) hath 
declared how Ood ut the first did visit the Gentiles to take out of them 
a people for His name. And to this agree the words of the prophets 
as it is written, " After this I will return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of David, which is fallen down, and I will build again the 
ruins thereof, and I will set it up, that the residue of men may seek 
after the Lord, oven all the Gentiles who are called after my name, 
saith the Lord who doeth all these things. Slnown unto God are all 
His works from the beginning of the world. "Wherefore my sentence 
is, that we trouble not them which from among the Gentiles are turned 
to God. The resolution, as proposed by James the Bishop, was ac- 
quiesced in without a dissentient voice. 

The Church of Jerusalem thereupon selected two of the pastors of 
their flock, Judas, sumamed Barsabas, and Silas (that they might give 
fuller explanation by word of mouth), and by their hands a letter was 
addressed to the Christian communities in Antioch and the adjoining 
countries. The letter ran thus : — 

** The Apostles and elders (Presbyters) and brethren send greeting 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and 
Cilicia. Forasmuch as we have heard that certain which went out 
from us have troubled you >vith words subverting your souls, saying 
ye must be circumcised and keep the law ; to whom we gave no such 
commandment. It hath seemed good unto us, being assembled with 
one accoid, to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, who shall 
also tell you the same things by mouth. For it hath seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things ; that ye abstain from meats offered unto idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication. From 
which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do well. Fare ye well." 

This decree of the Apostolic Church in Jerusalem was founded upon 
the principle that the |Mosaic dispensation, haWng fulfilled its pur- 
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pose, was now superseded ; but that still, in order to avoid shocking 
the consciences of Jewish converts, whose prejudices could not bo 
removed in a day, the Gentiles would do well to abstain from what 
would be likely to offend the Jewish brethren on the one hand, and 
also from that all-prevailing sensual sin which too often formed a part 
of heathen worship on the other, and even entered into their religious 
rites. 



VIEW OF THE CITT OF JERUSALEU. 



Clear and explicit as was this decree of the Mother Church at 
Jerusalem, it was far from receiving instant and universal assent; 
insomuch that to the very end of his career, and in almost every one 
of his epistles, we find Paul contending with the Judaising teachers, 
asserting the freeness of the Gospel and its complete emancipation 
from the trammels of the Jewish law. 

The council at Jerusalem for determining this question took place 
A.D. 47, and in the year 48 — some time after the return of the Apostles 
to Antioch in Syria — Paul proposed to Barnabas to revisit the Gentile 
churches they had planted, city by city, retracing tbeir first route 
tiurongh Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. Barnabas was 
for taking his nephew Mark with them, as before. But Paul, dis- 
pleased at Mark's former desertion of them from Perga, refused to 
take him for their minister again. Upon this the two Apostles resolved - 
to pursue different tracks, each with the companion of his own choice. 
Barnabas, with Mark, his sister Mary's son, sailed to Cyprus ; and 
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** I command thee in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ to come out 
of her." And the spirit came out of her the same hour. And when 
her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, they caught 
Paul and Siks and hrought them before the magistrates, saying, 
''These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city. They 
teach customs which it is not lawful for us to receive or obserre, 
being Bomans." And the multitude rose up together against them. 
Then the magistrates rent off their clothes and commanded to beat 
them. And when they had laid many stripes upon them they cast 
them into prison, charging the gaoler to keep ihem safely. He having 
received such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, and mode 
their feet fast in the stocks. And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed 
and sang praises unto God, and the other prisoners heard them. 
Then suddenly there was a great earthquake, so t)iat the foundations 
of the prison were shaken, .and immediately aU the doors were opened 
and every one's bands were loosed. And the gaoler awaking out of 
his sleep and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword 
and would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had been 
fled. But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying '' Do thyself no harm, 
for we are all here.'* Then the gaoler called for a li^t and sprang 
in and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, and 
brought them out and said, ** Sirs, what must I do to be saved?" And 
they said, '^ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house." And they spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, and to all that were in his house. Then when he had washed 
their stripes they baptised him and all his, and when he had brought 
them into his house he set meat before them and rejoiced, believing in 
God with all his house. 

Now, when it was day the magistrates sent their lietors, saying, 
** Let those men go." And the gaoler told this saying to Paul, " The 
magistrates have sent to let you go ; now, therefore, depart and go in 
peace." But Paul said unto the lietors, "li'hey have beaten us 
openly, uncondemned, being Bomans, and have cast us into prison, 
and now do they thrust us out privUy ? Nay, verily, but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out." And the lietors told these words unto 
the magistrates, and they feared when they heard that they were 
Bomans. And the magistrates came and besought them, and brought 
them out, and desired them to depart out of the city. And they came 
out of the prison and entered into the house of Lydia. And when 
they had seen the brethren they comforted them and departed. Then 
when they had passed through Amphipolis and ApoUonia they came 
to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue of Jews. 

{^To he eontimtid.) 
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IT is not the porposo of the preseat writer to^ enter the lists 
with those who avow themselves iididelsy to whose minds it 
i^pears a satisfactory theory that the wonders of the earth 
and heavens are the result of accident, or with those who, 
heHeving in a great Creator, yet disbelieve in His divine 
attribates of goodness and mercy and superintending care. If such 
wOl not read — or having read, have not been satisfied by — the works 
of those great divines who have treated so ably of these very subjects, 
it ▼ould be to little purpose that it should be undertaken by a 
ien learned writer to set forth to them the argument afi^h. 

It is assumed, then, as agreed between the writer and the reader^ 
tbtthe Bible is the word of God, and that it is therein plainly stated 
that the adorable Creator of all things not only created but still 
gvoerns the universe. 

The questions at the present time appear to be, How docs the Al- 
mighty control the works of His hand ? 

And, Is it reasonable to thmk that in relation to worldly circum^ 
stances and affairs He hears and answers the prayers of the ohilclfen 
of men? 

First, for the ruling of all things God has plainly ordained two great 
codes of law. 

That of the physical creation, commonly called the laws of Kature. 

And that for the religious and moral regulation of God's intelligent 
and responsible creatures, of which the Saviour has Himself said that 
love to God and love to man is the sum. 

It has also pleased God to give to mankind considerable powers over 
material things, and intelligence to discover and turn to account all 
Bianner of properties and forces concealed or latent in all kinds of matter. 
By chemistry — and its attendant sciences, mineralogy, botany, &c., and 
by mechanics, with all its aids — ^hydraulics, pneumatics, &c. — ^man 
Betjms to rule over the material world. Moreover, " the fear of him 
and the dread of him*' (Genesis ix., 2) is upon every animal, and by 
his labour and skill in agriculture the fruits of the earth are called forth. 
I« it 80, then, that in this lower world man — ^limited only by the laws 
of Nature— is lord of all, the great Creator having withdrawn His hand, 
and left him to himself? 

It is certainly very wonderful to reflect upon the results which 
would most certainly follow if even in one single isolated coimtry— like 
Great Britain for instanco— (and how much more if over the whole 
world) — ^by common consent and without exception, men livrd in 
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obedience to God's physical laws. Let it be supposed that all persons 
diligently fulfilled the law of labour. 

What a wealth of every earthly comfort would be the result! In a 
short time the highest cultivation would prevail over the greatest 
possible area of land — every manageable marsh being drained and 
cultivated, — and, by analogous means, commerce, arts, and manu- 
factures all being brought to flourish. 
Take, again, the law of economy. 

In fulfilment of that law all persons would not only labour, but 
would exercise just that very sort of labour that their circumstances 
most required, and for which their talents were best calculated. 
Schemes of improvement would also be as comprehensiTe as possible. 
For instance, marshy ground would not t)nly be drained of itis winter 
superfluities, but tvould be supplied against its summer needs by 
storing up abundance of water by means of ducts, filteragto beds, and 
reservoirs with pumps and channels ot distribution, instead of merely 
running it off all to waste, as if to get rid of it were the oidy thing to 
be desired. 

All those outcast and corrupting matters with which life in this 
fallen state is encumbered/ — and by which, if not rightly dealt with, 
man and beast are poisoned — would be turned to their right use, and 
womld render rich retnm, not only in the fruits of the earth, but in 
the preservation for the benefit of all living creatures of that life- 
giving ozone in the atmosphere which is at present so perniciously con- 
sumed in neutralising the poisonous gases which it is man's good 
pleasure shall reek into the air instead of fertilising the groimd. 

Once more, what is the physical law of bodily health f 

Let it be applied throughout a community, and is it not the aboli- 
tion of ersery vice and the practice of every virtue f • 

On the other hand, it is curious to note instances of consequences 
that arise from breaches of God's physical laws. 

Take a minute instance. 

It is granted to man to develope by his labour and skill the loveliest 
flowers and the richest fruits from the wild and almost worthless 
original plant. Take, then, the finest rose or the most perfect apple; 
let it stand tmpruned, undressed, and untended for a very few years, 
and SCO what becomes of it ! Look at the shrunk proportions of the 
flower and at the dwindled, miserable fruit ! 

It is also noteworthy that no person can possibly save himself from 

♦ All the selfishness of the owners of property and employers of labour must 
give way in respect of the htv of health as it affects their tenants and work-people. 
All excess in enervating luxuries must be corrected in respect of their own health . 
All unnecessary noxioos manufactures (that of arsenic green colour, for instance) 
would be abohshcd, and those that are necessary would be carriea on with all 
possible alleYiations. The monster evils of drunkenness and immondity must also 
disappear. 
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the necessity of some labour. Riches cannot possibly bo even retained 
without diliffenee. 

Every railway accident, every physical disaster, excepting 
only by storms at sea, and by lightning, and hurricanes, and 
the spreading, if not the originating of every disease, is duo to tho 
breach of some one or more of God's laws of I^ature. It appears, 
then, that if mankind would only recognise the obligations of this 
physical code, and would just enter into a covenant that should 
include all classes, and apply in all relations and under all circum- 
stinces ; straightway, the golden age would be ushered in, and human 
life would thenceforth flow on in peace amid the comforts of health 
aid plenty, and the delights of profitable; occupation, social intcr- 
cffline, the prosecution of scientific discoveries, and the improvement 
of fte fine arts.* What is the obstacle that bars the way to man's 
atfannment of this state of perfection ? How shall he direct his efforts, 
and for what must he pray ? if, indeed, he w to pray to the great 
Creator for earthly blessings. 

To the present writer thus much appears clear, that it must be 
useless, if not impious, in any case for man wilfully to set at nought 
a known law of God's providence, and then pray to Him to avert by 
iniracle the evil he has brought upon himself. 

It is plain that man ought as a rational creature to obey God's 
physical laws. WTiy, then, does he not ? He does not by defect of 
W» rMTal nature, and by his disobedience to that Gospel whose sum- 
ming np is in the word hve, (Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. — ^Romans xiii., 10.) It is 
by idleness, by wastefulness, by drunkenness, and aU other immorality, 
by covetottsness, and in general by pride and inveterate selfishness, that 
the common weal is impeded. 

Surely, then, it is no very difficult question, whether it be reason- 
able to pray to God, nor, yet what we ought to pray for. Even tho 
heathen could pray for a sound mind in a sound body; and we 
pray, " that it would please Him to send His Holy Spirit into our 
hearts, to renew in us the likeness of His own Son, which our sins 
have defaced." There is no need for miracles ; it does not even 
niatter to determine whether the heavens and all their host are 
by the great Creator ordered and governed by a perpetual impulse, 
or whether tho Divine Hand was, as it were, withdrawn when 
the work of creation, with all its wondrous laws, was sent forth com- 
pleted. Thus much is certain : those laws caimot be broken without 

* It may be said with truth that by a law of Nature human society, as it were, 
crystalisai into the form of a pyramid. Every effort hi leveliin^ to an e<|aality ha& 
^iwd in the same inevitable return to that form at last. The simplest village club 
must have its committee or chairman, or it can do nothing, and the same actual necessity 
Buy be observed in every corporate body, from the village club to the body politic. 
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puniahment straightway following, and, «xoq»t man liyo by tho 
guidance of tho Holy Spirit of Otod^ he absolutely cannot keep tiiem. 

But there is yet another impedimient in the wayi though the fore- 
going conclusion be most plain, and easy €U it might seem of adoption. 
It is a doctrine which appears to gain more and more ground in the 
present day, that matters secular are something quite distinct from 
matters religious. It is oonsidfired to be very right that hospitals and 
other charities should be kept up, and in no way objectionable that 
people should be religious ; but as to its being a matter of the deepest 
import to the national welfare that the whole people shall be of 
one heart, believing 4M the> revelation of God and keeping 4MlSi& oom* 
mandments — ^thia ia so fax ftom being the politioal creed, that religious 
faith and duty are regarded as something quite beside the mazk. It is 
recognised as an important necessity that Groverament shall promote 
general education of a seoulai>eharacter, but the religious faith of the 
people is passed by as having no bearings whatever upon England's 
welfare as a nation. What aro the watchwords which reveal the 
public faith ? What is the tone of the oi^gaoia of pubUo opinion ? The 
British CJonstitution 1— the Liberty of the Press ! — ^th^ Glory of British 
Arms I^^and the £mpiseof the Seas ! 

'^ Who mad'st thee to differ &om another, and what haat thou that 
thou did^t not receive 2" are words that would s^ond strangely in the 
ears of those whoso trust for their cpuAtjy seems to rest in Aill security 
on human wiadomi and who«-Hfor t^e general ]:^cue of mankind irom 
the prevailing ills that beset, in gi^ter. or less degree, all uationa — 
look, not to that renewal of heart from want of which it has been 
shown all evil flows, but to thejruit of the tuo of secular hnowMge! 
It is but top clear that/9*M/« is at the bottom of this ; and it is very 
fearful to read the words that are to be fouiiKi in Sdo^y Writ oonceming 
a nation of like mind and character with the foregoing description : — 

*' Behold, thoa art wisev thati Daniel ; thero is no leoiet tliat tbej am iiide fiom 
tbee : 

*' 'W^ith thy wisdom and witli thine anderstandin^ thou hsst gotten thee richeis 
and bast gotten gold and silver into tby treamrte : 

** By thy .great wisdom. an4 by thy Iraflle bast tboiQ incrflmed thy xiobe^, and thine 
heart is liflea up because of thy ricnes." 

•< Thou eealoBt up the sottv^sH of wisdom and perfect ia beauty." 

. . '' / wUl brinff thee to tuhes upon ike earth in t/ie siglU of all than thai 
behold thee. 

*< All they thai know t/tee mmng the peppfe ^hall be miomthed ni'thee « that ehaii 
be a terror^ and never shalt thou be any more'* 

Such are a few of the words of description of ancient Tyre, and 
such i8 a part of tho denunciation which in due time was so awfully 
fulfilled against her. The prophecy may be read at length in the 
26th, 27th, and 28th chapters of Ezekiel ; and it cannot but be in- 
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sfcnictive to observe that there is another prophecy, written lonj after 
the iutrueiion of Ti/re, which tallies very awfully with the descrip- 
tion in Ezekiel, and which ^et remains to be fulfilled. It is that in 
the 18th chapter of the Bevelation of St. John. 

In noting these passages of Holy Scripture the writer disclaims 
any pretension to found prediction^ on them, but desires simply to 
observe that if the Word of G6d be tme^ it eannot he eafefor any 
na^on to be of the character of that nation. 

Someone, in writing lately on the cattle^[pl8gnc, and the strong 
presTimptioii thai bad the fereign cattle trade been stopped hrfore tiie 
plagne had reaehed these ehores, or even had d strict quarantine been 
oferoed in a circle round the fiM cases which appeared, and kept up 
for 8 few weeks, the spitsad of the evil might have been averted, 
gon on to rem&rk that it may indeed be fitly regarded as a punish- 
imt from God's hand on the sin of stupidity, or some equivalent 
torn, but nothing moife. Surely, however, if eelfisTmese and covetous-' 
nets were at the toot of the mischief, and the nation, as a nation, be 
too proud to humble itself b^ore God for such sins, there C&n be but 
aleader hope fbi* the renewal of. His mercy arid fevuur. The wisest 
intellects can but grope in the dark for remedy estcept He please to 
pemit'its discbvfeiy. -There is no sili, either in nations or individuals, 
against which the Divine Wra^ is more sttongly declared in Holy 
Writ than against pride; rfnd the working of Divine Providence 
seems to be that, by means of the indifference or stupidity of this or 
that class in the body politic, punishment is brought to bear on the 
great national sin. 

As to the Divine premises of answers to prayer, it docs not seem 
to be always remembered that there is no such assurance given in the 
Bible as this— that without any conditions God xrill answer all men's 
prayers. So far from this being true, it would be easy to set over 
against every promise of merciful attention a corresponding warning 
of how sometimes God will not hear : ** Then shall they call, but I 
will not answer, I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear oometh." These are the Vords of God against " the 
proud and all that do wickedly;'* and on the other hand, in the 
Divine promises of mercy, it is ever to the humble and to ike penitent 
that they are addressed. " Them that are meek shall He guide in 
judgment ;" " AH the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto 
snch as keep Bis covenant and His testimonies ;^^ "The eifectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." 

To make long quotations from Holy Scripture would lengthen this 
paper too much. Those readers who may not as yet have taken any 
interest in studying those parts of the Bible which tell of God*s deal- 
ings with nations, but who may feci disposed to do so, wiU find read- 
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ings for several Sunday evenings, as follows : Isaiah, chapters i., ii., 
iii., X., xl., xlvii., Iv., Ivii., from verse 14, 68, 59 ; Jeremiah, chapters 
xxxii., xxxiv., Iii. ; the whole of Ezekiel and Daniel ; also Deutero- 
nomy, chapters iv. to xvii., inclusive, and xxviii., xxix., xxx. And 
since it has been declared, " I am the Lord, I change not," it may, at 
least, bo set down as probable that the same conditions determine 
the fate of nations for weal or for woe now, as in the old time 
before us. 

It has been a difficulty to some minds to imagine, if Qod has 
ordered the course of events so that His will is wrought out without 
His interposing in the way of miracle, how it can be any use to pray, 
when no interference is expected. The answer need not be very far 
to seek, ^o present interference, surely, but kot noprovition before^ 
hand. It is most plain that if God rules the course of this world, it 
must hvi by a perfect foreknowledge, inasmuch as the greatest events 
are perpetually involved, in the way of cause and effect, with the 
smallest, and the wills and caprices of men bear a great share in the 
workings of all things. Therefore, Uiose who believe God's Word may 
easily understand that He knows beforehand who will pray, and has 
provided blessings for all those to whom He has promised them ; not, 
indeed, always giving to His servants the very thing they desire, but 
always doing for them that for which they should always first pray — 
namely, to guide and guard them on their heavenward way. Only 
He can tell whether this or that earthly good would be truly a bless- 
ing in any case, but surely none who have lived to learn their own 
shortsightedness can desire to rest on their own judgment for their 
welfare, but would rather turn to the comforting assurance that '^ all 
things work together for good to them that love Ood**^ 

In conclusion, a few words shall be added respecting private prayer, 
in case any reader should be thinking, as many have before now 
thought, ^'I pray to God about my troubles and difficulties, but I 
cannot tell how to discern the answer." The writer of these thoughts 
most earnestly recommends the following considerations. 

1st. That confession to God and repentance of sin must be ofifered 
from the very bottom of the heart, and without any reserve of any 
known sin whatever ; or else there is no promise of answer to prayer. 

2nd. That there must be the most sincere desire ** that we may both 
perceive and know what we ought to do, and also have grace and 
power faithfully to fulfil the same." It is no use to aak God's guid- 
ance if the heart be resolved beforehand to take its own way. 

3rd. The answers to prayer are to be looked for in the reading of 
Holy Scripture ; oftentimes will the very words needed be found to 
occur in the ordinary course of daily reading — in the counsels of those 
to whom God has committed authority. Is it a son, or daughter, or 
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vife, who is in a strait and knows not which path to take ; let them 
earnestly pray Ood to guide their parents' or hushand's judgment, and 
then abide hf their counsel. Or^ if it he a question of some ardently 
desired pleasure, O let the prayer he thus guarded : '< If it he accord- 
ing to Thy holy will, most merciful Saviour, grant it unto me ; hut if 
M/, / w)tt eameMy pray Thee so to order events that it may he pre- 
tmtedJ* And, again, prayer is answered in the events which hefal 
thtte who are walking in the path of duty. It has heen said hy 
Bomeone that hlessings are the flowers which grow along that path. 

These are some of the consideratLons hearing on answer to prayer ; 
and within the limits of this paper there only remains room to note 
^ as erery nation is made up of individuals, the character and 
ttDdnot of every individual has its influence on the national welfare ; 
t&4 everyone, old or young, who lives hy the rule of the Word of 
Oo^ does what in him lies for the good of his country. His prayers 
ue heard, his judgment is guided, and his lahour hlest; and that 
tius may he true of every reader of these lines, is the earnest 
payer of the writer. 



JAHAICA ASD THE HEGBO. 

A TaU£ NASRATIVS. 

BY WILLIAM J. TATE. 




I^HE island of Jamaica— the scene of the late negro insur- 
rection, and one of the most important of our West Indian 
possessions, has heen known to the inhabitants of the 
Old World since the year 1494, when it was discovered 
hy Columbus, during his second expedition to the West. 
It was at that time called Xmayaca, and had been so named by the 
Indians who inhabited it, on account of its wonderful fertility. Its 
vegetation was of the most luxuriant description and of the greatest 
variety, the ialand being dotted throughout its length and breadth 
with magniflcent woods of pimento, mahogany, black mangrove, cedar, 
and other trees peculiar to a tropical climate. Some of these, we are 
told, were of gigantic proportions^ and, when felled, measured more 
than eighty feet from the base to the limbs, and the trunks, after being 
hoQowed out, were so capacious as to form boats capable of holding 
lunety or one hundred persons. The bamboo also grew to an immense 
size, and was frequently used for building purposes. Several houses 
elected by the Spaniards at St. Jago de la Y ega, and composed of this 
nuterial, are still standing. 
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It is not our intention to give more than a slight sketdi of the 
history of the island up to its occupation by the English. We shall 
then pas9 on to the more interesting details of modem times. 

Golombas was not able to effect a landing without being resisted in 
his attempt by the Indians. Tribes of these, closely resembling in 
appearance the inhabitants of the contiguous mainland, hastily armed 
themselves, proceeded to the shore, and embarked in huge canoes to do 
battle with the Spaniards, who, being rather hard pressed, sailed to the 
other side of the island, and there landed without much opposition. 
Columbus, after taking formal possession, embarked for Cuba, and it 
was not until nine years afterwards that Jamaica was colonized. 

The Spaniards, after they had subjugated the Indians, treated them 
most barbarously, and, before long, the majority of the native inha- 
bitants had been butchered. Gage, a writer of the seventeenth 
century, says — ''This island was once very populous, but is now 
almost destitute of Indians, for the Spaniards have slain in it more 
than C0,000, insomuch that women, as well here as on the Continent, 
did kill their children before they had given them birth, that the issue 
of their bodies might not serve so cruel a nation." 

This state of things continued up to 1644. In the spring of that 
year a Ca^in William Jackson, an Englishman made a descent upon 
the island at the head of four or five hundred men, and, after much 
severe fighting, managed to defeat his opponents, who paid him a con- 
siderable sum of money on the condition that their capital should be 
preserved. Captain Jackson found the Hidalgoes of Jamaica leading a 
life of the greatest luxury and ease. Indeed, so slothful were the 
Spaniards, and so abundant the productions, that for fifty yean the 
northern side of the island had been left totally uncultivated. 

The British Conquest of Jamaica dates fh)m the year 1655, when 
Cromwell, who had long wished &>r an opportunity of humbling the 
Spanish Court — which was known to favour the restoration of Charles — 
fitted out an armament under the joint command of Admiral Penn and 
General Yenables. The island was attacked by a force of 7,000 men, on 
the 3rd of May, 1 655, after being upwards of one himdred and fifty years 
in the possession of Spain. Negotiations were soon commenced, bat 
the Spaniards, who had been signally defeated, were so artfully dis- 
posed, that before the treaty was finally arranged, they had removed 
nearly the whole of their large stock of valuaWes from their chief town, 
St. Jago de Vega. The British foi'ees landed, expecting a rich plunder, 
and were, of course, much mortified to find that little but bare walls 
remained. The inhabitants fled to the neighbouiing mountains with 
their riches, and {or a long time held out, but were eventually 
conquered, pardoned, and allowed to emigrate. 

Nii.o years afterwards Sir Charles Littleton, the Lieutenant-Goremor 
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of the iskSkid, coiLT^ed the first assemhly It oonsistGd of thirty mem- 
bers, under the presidency of a Mr. Bohert Preeman. This moye- 
meot was attended with signal advantages* 

Wo shall now pass on to the year 1760, at which time the negro 
populatioa of Jamaica comprised nine-tenths of the whole. We have 
every reason to snpposo that these poor wretches were (to say the 
least of it) treated in a far different and more intolerahle manner then 
frcfm what they haro hoen since the passing of the Emancipation 
Act. A desperate insnrreotion hroke ont in confleqnenee, and the 
isiaad was (me scene of bloodshed. After a time the rebels were 
oonqncred, but not nntil the greater nnmber of them bad been 
umihilated, and an expense inearred of £100,000. The captured 
ilares were subjected to the most horrtUie punishments. Some were 
routed to death, others fbced aUve on gibbets, and left to perish under 
8 tropical sun, and about six hundred were transported - to Honduras 
fay. Many destroyed themselves in the woodft, and their skeletons 
were fottnd suspended on the lofty launches of the cotton trees. The 
final catastrophe of this reign of terror occ«irred on the 14th of 
September, 1763, when the magasine of I*ort Au^sta, which con- 
tained from three to four thousand pounds of gunpowder, exploded^ 
killi]^ and wounding several hundred persons, and destroying pro- 
perty worth £43^0. 

Th»e had been twelve insurrections previous^ to this. The firftt, 
in 1678, was caused by the prolongation of martial law. We have 
not spaoe to give an account ot each, but all appear to have been 
attended with serious results. From 1760 to 1831 things were by no 
means quiet, and during these seventy years thirteen more outbreaks 
had taken place. 

The insurrection of 1831-92 was of a most formidable character. 
For A long time the negroes had been in a state of great dissatisfac-> 
tion, and towards the end of the year affairs began to assume a very 
serious aspect* On the 20th of December the slaves on several estates 
r^tised to go to work; They assembled together in large bodies, 
armed themselves, and openly rebelled. The outbreak was chiefly 
confined to the parishes of l^elawny, Portland, and St. James ; but 
through^t ^e island the slaves were more or less excited. In the 
districts named the havoc was tremendous. Plantations were de- 
strayed, buildings fired, and even the produce stored in the different 
outhouses was not spared. The dwellings and settlements of the fh^c 
people of colour shared the same &te as those of the whites. On the 
30th of the month in question it was found necessary to proclaim 
martial law. The militia was called out, and Bir Willoughby Cotton 
marched to Montego Bay at the head of three or four hundred regular 
troops* Two engagements took place> and the negroes were soon 
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routed. ProolamatioDfl were then issued, offeriug a pardon to all but 
the actual xingleadeiB. These terms were accepted, and the chief rebels 
were eventually captured, tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
executed. 

By the 18th of January of the following year the distuibance had 
been quelled, and the ne^^es were once more working peaceably on 
the several plantations. The insuitection was ascribed by the whites 
to the imprudence of sectarian misaionariea. It was alleged that 
many of these misguided men had led the slaves to believe that their 
liberty had been granted to them by the king, but was withheld from 
them by their masters to suit their own purposes. Indeed, it was the 
general opinion that the rebellion had been the work of the Biiytwhs 
and, in cosisequeDoe, these wlsginaiwti beome tin objects of public 
indignation for a casisideraUe time. Their chapels at Falmouth, 
Montego Bay, Lucia, and Savanna-la-Mar were razed to the ground, 
and two of the suspected ministers were tried by eourt*marttal. 

The emancipation ai the slaves of the British West Indies followed 
shortly after this disturbance. The bill was passed on August Ist, 
1834, and a sum of twenty millions sterling was voted for the pui^ 
pose of purchasing their fireedom. The planters thereupon becune 
furious, and declared that they should be utterly ruined ; on the other 
hand, ''the volatile negro," to quote an intelligent writer on the sub- 
ject, '' anticipated nothing but the most unbounded enjoyment and 
independence in the glorious dimate of those sunny isles. Unlimited 
rum and tobacco, varied by the exciting orgies of the ' Joan-Johnny 
dance,' to the tuneful banjo, were to fill up hia vacant hours ; and no 
thought of care or want ever crossed his imagination." The writer 
goes on to ask — after stating his conviction that the planters, 
merchants, and tradesmen have suffered to a considarable extent — 
'' But has the negro benefited in an inverse ratio ? In the first place, 
he is a free man, and, as such, becomes a citizen, is capable of hold- 
ing and accumulating property, and eligible to the highest offices 
in the local Legislature. But has he embraced these opportu- 
nities? or whether, when he cast oS the 1aBa^^nels of slavery, 
did he not bind himself in the fetters of sbth and at the same 
time bid adieu to the wholesome restraints of civilised life, and 
give himself up to the lawless licence of a savage state, corre- 
sponding to the existence of his ancestors on the banks of the Niger F 
There are some who have availed themselves of the eun^ which a 
state of freedom offered for the display and practice of those virtues 
calculated to make good citizens ; but I am sorry to say that the agri- 
cultural population have not answered the expectations of their warmest 
friends. They have for the most part relapsed into a state of aemi- 
barbarism and slothftilness, firom -which neither example, thieatsy nor 
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remDoatnutccs oaa reclaim them. The transition state from davery to 
fn^om has produced difficulties aod dangers which the most strenuous 
adyocates of the latter never dreamt of.'* 

Tiiat there is much sterling truth in the evidence of this witness 
the present state of affairs certainly tends to show. Indeed, all those 
who arc in any way acquainted with tlie history of the island can 
bat allow that the behaviour of the negro, since emancipation, has 
been anything but cheering to those who desire that he should con- 
tinue to enjoy unlimited freedom. By working for a year or two on a 
sugar or coffee plantation, he secures to himself a sufficient sum of 
money to purchase a small allotment of land, to which he retires, in 
crdn* that he may lead a life alike debasing and unprofitable. 
^BMonced in a miserable log-hut, he atupifies himself with rum and 
tobsoco, and will only eondeseend to retum to labour when he has no 
longer the means of gratifying his depraved appetites. The mission- 
anes and others are ever ready to minister to his mental and spiritual 
wants, but like a wayward child he treats with contempt all efforts 
ffladc to bring about his advancement. 

These are plain, sim'ple facts, devoid of all exaggeration; and 
although the picture is a sad one to contemplate, yet the truth 
(especially at the present time) ought not to be concealed. Mono- 
mania is one of the most dangerous forms that insanity assumes, and 
all those abject individuals who suffer from its attacks are not in a 
condition to treat of their particular hobby dispassionately and justly. 
Every generous-hearted person wishes to see the negro on the same 
footing as his brother white ; but so long as self-gratification seems to 
be his sole object, he must be looked upon with a certain degree of 
suspicion, and not be raised to the dignity of a hero at such times as he 
revolts and massacres. 

The recent news from Jamaica not only corroborates our statements, 
but quite exculpates Govemor Eyre from exercising any undue 
•"^verity iu the measures which he thought proper to adopt in quelling 
the ixisarrection. Being well acquainted with the characteristics of 
the negro, he saw the necessity of acting with promptitude and 
decision ; for he was aware that the slightest hesitation upon his part 
^ould in all probability lead to the most serious results. The safety 
of the whole of the white population depended upon his exertions, and, 
blowing this, it was impossible for him to look with a lenient eye 
upon the horrible massacre at Morant Bay, or listen to the many 
nimours afloat without considerable apprehension. Unfortunately, the 
spirit of rebellion pervaded the length and breadth of the island, and, 
consequently, the outbrea could not be suppressed in any other way 
than by proclaiming martial law and executing summary vengeance upon 
the ringleaders. This was done ; and we have but to point to subse- 
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quent events in order to show that tho policy of GoTornor Byre ww 
fraught with a great amount of tact and intelligence. Gordon's 
fate should be a wholesome warning to all those in whom the 
demagogic spirit is strong. He appears to have beun of a singularly 
discontented nature, and afflicted with a morbid vanity^ In his 
endeavours to render himself conspicuous, he contrived to sow the 
seeds of dissension far and wide, and sacniiced his life owing to bis 
inability to understand what were the true elements of government. 




&ATIOHAX ECOVOHT. 

•( Quid Tirtue et quanta, boni, sit vivere parro."— Horativb. 
" To Ure on litUe with a cheerful heart"— Popb. 

lEBE was published in 1853 some curious returns 
made to the Government of the United States of America 
by the various European ambassadors of that i^epubKc, 
upon the expenses to which they were subject from their 
residence near the Courts to which they were accredited. 
All of them represented that the cost of ving in the capital cities of 
Europe was very great, and that their allowances, though not inconsider- 
able, were insufficient to defray the expenses. They stated the parti- 
culars of house-rent, carriage-hire, provision, Aid, lights, &c. ; and the 
result was, that at least 12,000 American dollars per annum wene neces- 
sary to enable even a Bepublican ambassador to live as he ought in the 
principal capitals of Europe. It was assumed in these reports that the 
representatives of so great a power as the United States — ^though the 
home government be of the simplest and least expensive description — 
should live in such a style as to maintain personal respect according to 
the fashion of the place. In London, for example, the rent of a house 
to live in was set down at £700 a-year. Everyone knows that a dwell- 
ing quite sufficient for personal comfort might be had for much less, 
but there is an assumed necessity for an expensive hind of house, 
arising out of the dignity of the ambassadorial position. 

One of our own journals professed to enter into the philosophy of 
these returns. The large expenditure was justified on the ground that 
moral influence was ineffectual unless supported by wealth, and that an 
American Minister could not be a useful servant to the Republic without 
a large expenditure. Unless he possessed the appliances of a softer 
civilisation, it was affirmed that he would not be attended to, notwith- 
standing his important representative character. From this n5»$ortion 
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the jouinalut prooeeded to oertain general remarks pon expensive 
liTing, which were as follows :•— . 

** It IB notorious, here in London, that the larger number of people in the 
culti?ated classes do not make such incomes as to support the usages of 
society with ease. The caltiyated classes must either be contented to pass 
their lives amongst the lets culiiTated classes — which lew do— or they must 
live beyond their income, or they must resort to very hard shifts, in order 
to make both ends meet. We find by the reports of the American ambas- 
sadors that the scale of living does not vary in any of the European capitals ; 
bat we know well enough that in some of those capitals the general range of 
incomes for the cultivated classes is not so high as it is in London ; their 
ihifU therefore, must be greater. If such great numbers of cultivated men, 

lod women too, amongst us are so strained in their faculties to keep up 

tW appearances, how much more vast the multitudes in Paris, Berlin, 

Madrid, Vienna^ Constantinople, and St. Petersburg ! 
"And why ? Is it true that all the expensive habits, the costly super- 

leitieB, the wasteful conveniences, are necessary to refined life ? Is it not 
trae that there are many men in this class who would gladly do without 
these needless luxuries ? Unquestionably ; but there are two reasons why 
thej consent to expend their means in things they do not want. One 
reason is. that if they have not their luxuries — if they have upon their feet 
the evidences of walking when they enter certain rooms — if they wear cloth 
suited to their purse— if they cannot bring to table viands une'uited to their 
resources— they excite the contempt, if not the avoidance, of those whose 
society they covet, and covet on very rational grounds of intellectual or 
moral sympathy. The seoond reason is, that the imperfect law of supply 
and demand does not discriminate between the essential and the non- 
esRniial. Trade, working without reference to the discriminating demand, 
which numbers of the cultivated classes could express, constroots the things 
wanted according to. the pattern set by the wealthy classes. Thus, for 
example^ the cultivated man desires a house substantially built, decently 
commodious^ properly ventilated and drained, but in London he will have 
the utmost difficulty in finding such a house unless it be also expensively 
adorned in various ways which he does not covet. He cannot get the 
sterling parts of a good house without the gewgaws, and he must either 
consent to violate taste and decency in his abode, or with decency and com- 
modiousncss undergo the cost of idle ornament." 

In the foregoing remarks the habits of expense which many persons 
indulge in, boyond what they can well afford, are treated with more 
tenderness than the writer of these notes is disposed to show them. 
Even as regards ambassadors, it is at least questionable that, if they 
were in all other respects what the representatives of powerful Govern- 
ments ought to be, they would still '^ not be attended to,-' unless they 
gave in to the ordinary habits of expense which are indulged in by 
persons of high rank. But leaving the subject of ambassadorial habits 
of living for one which possesses a more extended interest, namely, 
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the habits of the general moss of the coltivated classes in this country, 
it is certainly more than questionable that any Such neeesniy of 
cxpcnsiveness lies upon them as that which in the above xtract is 
sought to be made out* The proposition that the cultivated classes 
must either be contented to pass their lives among the lesi cultivated 
classes, or must live beyond their incomes, or must resort to very hard 
shifts in order to make both ends meet, ought not to be received with- 
out much qualification. Fbrhaps it is true as a matter of fact, that, 
owing to the habits which prevail, refinement is generally combined 
with expensiviencss ; but there is no necessity that this must he so, and 
the task of the public writer should rather be to correct these habits, 
and (if possible) to make people ashamed of them, than to treat them 
as if they must — for the present, at all events — be submitted to, because 
" civilisation is not yet refined enough for a remedy." It would bo far 
better to point out that which is unquestionably true, that the 
indulgence of luxurious and expensive habits is extremely injurious to 
mental and moral improv^nent, and that they who desire to enrol 
themselves worthily among the cultivated classes should be very carefhl 
not to avail themselves too much of " the appliances of a softer civilisa- 
tion.^' Let us receive instruction from the indignant remonstrance of 
our great moral poet — 

" Friend ! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now onr life is only drest 
For show ; mean handiwork of craftsman, eook, 
Or groom ! We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best ; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. iRapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore ; 
Plain Itring and high thinking are no more ; 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 
And pure religion breathing household laws." 

And why should plain living and high thinking be no more ? What 
have genius and learning to do with expensive rooms, and trains of 
servants, and costly entertainments ? And why may not ** cultivation •' 
of the mind and manners, good fellowship, good-humour, and cordial 
hospitality exist without those habits of expensivencss which make 
people exceed their incomes^ or put them to very hard shifts in order to 
make both ends meet ? The misfoitune is, that people whose mental 
endowments ought to set them above such weakness are, nevertheless, 
for the most party as fuU of the silly vanity about '* appearances " as 
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those who, but for their wealth, would be held to be absolutely con- 
temptible. It is not from fbar of being obliged to lire with the less- 
cultivated classes that cultivated people of moderate means go to 
expenses which are extremely inconvenient to them. It is becnuso 
they are, in this particular, weak and vain — ^because they wish to 
equal, if not to outshine, others in the things which arc supplied by 
cooks and grooms ; and because they have not courage to trust to that 
mental cultivation which is their ical titte to respect. 

But it is said that, if they did trust in this alone, and if they did not 
indulge in expensive habits, which are to them inconvenient, they 
would excite the contempt, if ntJt the avoidance, of those whose society 
they covet on very rational grounds of intellectual or moral sympathy. 
It is submitted that this is a proposition which men with rightly-con- 
stituted minds ought to reject. Without being very harsh, it may bo 
affirmed that intellectual or moral sympathy with those whom we are 
conscious would regard us with contempt, or avoid us altogether, unless 
we indulged in expensive habits, to which they are accustomed, is more 
servile in its character than 9uch sympathy is generally disposed to 
be. 

Until we find intellectual and moral sympathy leading us to share 
in the hardships of indigent scholarship, and to submit to some priva- 
vations and humiliations for its sake, we may reasonably suspect that, 
when we indulge in expensive habits rather than lose the intellectual 
society of those who can afford greater luxuries than ourselves, mere 
vanity, and a readiness to pamper our ** softer civilisation," have quite 
as much to do with the matter as our apprehension of losing any 
mental solace or moral advantage. We dread the contempt of our 
poverty more than we covet their intellectual and moral sympathy, and 
we succumb to that superciliousness and disdain which, from an 
emotion of decent pride, we ought rather to resent. But 19 out of 
every 20 people in London who have any kind of refinement are so 
beset with the mere vanities of social life that, for their sake, they 
sacrifice all simplicity and genuineness in their own way of life, and 
very much of that manliness of character which they ought to regard 
as their inheritance. It is easy to make to themselves excuses about 
the necessity of doing what they ought not to do, in order to retain 
the society of those whoso intellectual and moral sympathy they value ; 
but this is a deception. It is the unworthy fear of seeming to bo 
what they arc which leads to unreasonable expense. It is because 
they have not courage to rely upon mental and moral endowments that 
they seek to help themselves out with finer houses, more servants, and 
a larger expenditure, than they can well afford. 
But while it is the part of good sense and honourable manly spirit 
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to combino plain living with high thinking, whenevor more expensive 
living is inconvenient or imprudent, yet we are not to confound plain 
living with coarse living. As the world goes, even very moderate 
means does not make it necessary for a prudent person to wear a ooat of 
coarse doth, or to go into well-caipeted rooms with the marks of 
walking on his feet. There is in all things a reasonable medium. 
An economical man may make his coat of fine cloth last three times as 
long as it would last a careless, expensive man ; and there are little 
contrivances that need not be described — despised, perhaps, by the 
servants in waiting — ^which enable a man who cannot afford a carriage 
to walk into a room with unsullied shoes. 

It is painful, perhaps, for an intellectual person to have to attend to 
these trifles ; but no man should consider that either his position or his 
intellect set him above what is prudent. "No man can be imprudent 
without being also, more or less, unjust. A man who, for the sake of 
appearances, spends more than his income, cannot be considered quite 
honest ; and if, for appearance sake, on some occasions he puts his 
family or hunself to *' very hard shifts,'* on other occasions, the fall 
from intellectual heights is certainly not less than when he considers 
small matters in order to preserve a habitual economy. 

It may be true, in respect to those who hold the high station of 
ambassadors, that the modes of living in the various European cities 
are nearly equally expensive ; but this does not hold with regard to 
the middle classes of society. Our middle class is the most expensive in 
the world, and hence it happens that our cultivated classes — ^who do 
not generally belong either to the higher or lower orders — find it more 
difficult to keep up to the ordinary habits of their own condition in 
society than they do abroad. Of late years especially, people in trade 
in this country have, &om small beginnings, sprung so rapidly into 
opulence, without any proportionaie advance in intellectual cultiva- 
tion, or in the scale of society, that persons on an equality with them 
in other respects are completely distanced in respect of the abilitv to 
live expensively. But the folly and the mischief is, that though the 
rich trader will not try to imitate the intellectual man in his studies 
and conversation, the intellectual man very often tries to imitate the 
rich trader in his expensiveness. It is the business of just censorship to 
condemn this, and to hold up to respect and admiration the practice 
of li\ing on little with a cheerful heart. Mt^um veciigal est par- 
timoniiiy economy is itself an income. 
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THE HAIDEN 8 LAKENT. 

FBOX THB GBBXAll OF 80BI£UB. 

By O'DELL TEAVERS HILL. 



The oak trees rustle, the rain-cloads loom, 
A fair maid sits bj the green shore's gloom ; 
The billows are breaking with might — ^with might ! 
And she sighs aload in the darksome ni^t. 
The tears her lovely eyes filing. 

My heart is nigh breaking, the world is bare, 
And no one is left for me to care. 
Heaven ! thy weeping child recall, 
I've tasted earth's dearest joy of all — 
I've lived and I've loved, ah ! how sweetly ! 

The tears run down in their fruitless flow, 
For cries are not heard where dead men go. 
But say, for it comforts and heals the breast, 
When the loved one is gone to his last long rest, 
<< I yield to the dictates of Heaven." 

Let the tears then run in their fruitless flow, 
Though cries are not heard where dead men go, 
The sweetest balm for the sorrowing breast, 
When the loved one is gone to his last long rest, 
Is of love the anguish and wailing. 
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THE BURIED HISTOET OF BEITAIH.-EXCAVATIOHS DT 
DESBYSHIBE. 

No. IV. 




|^H£ results of Mr. Bateoun's iade&tigablo researches, so 
far as we have referred to them, are sufficiently instruc- 
tive and interesting to convince xta that much faithful 
history yet remains concealed beneath the surface of the 
earth. Down in secluded deUs, high on the towering 
crags of mountains, across the level track of the moor, or in the shady 
recesses of the wood — ^wherever we bend our steps, it is not impossible 
that we are treading over fragmentary relics of a bygone age, which, 
examined by soienoe, would throw sew light on Hie customs and 
actions of our ancient forefstihers. AtcHkis of £int bearing the sacred 
impress of human skill and industry, broken remains of oHen urns, 
pieces of burnt bone, and curious little implements of bronze all, 
become eloquent witnesses and truthfol chroniclers of nun's mysterious 
past. Let us pause in our work <^ excavation and briefly survey 
some of those historical truths which have been brought to light with 
the articles already mentioned. We have drawn attention to the 
interesting discovery of ParceUy Say Barrow, and to the nature of 
its contents,* also to the opening of the ancient cist on Ballidon 
Moor. In both instances the sculls discovered were of very fine pro- 
portions, and at the first-named excavation the few articles found besido 
the skeleton were of the poorest possible description ; some chipped flints, 
some shreds of a drinking cup, and some animal bones and teeth. 
Chronologists generally agree thai the Koachidffi, Oimmeiians, or 
Celts crossed the Thraoian Boaphoius about 2100 b.c, and gradually 
spread over Europe to the coasts of Gaul, passing from thence into 
Britain. When, however, we oonsider tka eztremdiy primitive and 
rude condition of the people represented by the rough and simple 
inplemcnts to which we have alluded, it is difficult to imagine how they 
managed to cross from Oaul to Britain, unless we suppose that the 
two coasts were then united — a supposition confirmed by the opinion of 
geologists. On this ground wo have only one difficulty to deal with — 
viz., the very early period at which these first inhabitants must have 
made their appearance on British soil — ^a period quite at variance 
with that computed by the chronologist. If the little chipped flints 
are capable of disputing thus the evidence of learned chronologists, wo 
cannot be surprised that the sculls also convey some information. A 
close comparison of them with others of a similar class ^ows them 



* FamUjf J^iend for January, pag« 31. 
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beyond doubt to have belonged to the earliest inkibitanta of 
this iabnd, and demonstrates^ moreoTery the grand and almost giant 
proportions of these men of old. Between the remote age 
when these human beings first appeared in the wilds and 
forests of Britain, and the age which is marked by the presence 
of metal instruments and rases similar in form to the original speci- 
mens of flint and earth, there is a dark, impenetrable gulf. The 
Phoenicians were probably the first people who opened up a commu- 
iucati<m with the utterly uncivilised race of men then dwelling (m 
our shores. If we are to bclieye the accounts of ancient histoiians, 
the Phosnicians traded with the Celtic tribes in the north-west of 
Inrope, about 600 years before the birth of our Saviour ; and to 
those enterprising people we may reasonably attribute the first intro- 
(loction of metal weapons and superior pottery. As we follow farther the 
excavations so successfolly made by Mr. Bateman, we shall find the 
distinctive features of the earlier periods of human history more 
fully developed. 



ROBHraST'S H0TT8E. 

*'0n the 8rd of June, 1853, we went to a conspicuous mound on 
the Leakery, unenclosed, and most elevated part of Baslow Koor, 
called Hobhurst's House, and found it to be a circular tumulus, com- 
posed of sand and gritstones, about eleven yards in diameter, and four 
kat high ; though, from its being surrounded by an embankment, in- 
^de of which the earth had been cut in the form of a ditch, the 
height appeared fully six feet, and it was only by digging down to the 
natural surface that we were able to ascertain the actual elevation. 
'Hie diameter at the outside of the embankment was 22 yards ; it was 
formed, like the mound, of stones and sand, and was 14 feet thick at 
the base, and about 4 feet high. A trench cut from the south side of 
^^ central mound disclosed some large upright slabs of gritstone, set 
^ the natural level, which we at once perceived to be part of a cist or 
^pulchral chamber, which was soon cleared out and sketched. 
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It was rectangular, measuring Ixom north to souto ten feet ttreo 
inches and nine feet from east to west, and was chiefly constructed of 
dahs of stone, each nearly a yard broad. There were teaces of fire 
Soughout the whole endosuie, the nndisturhed sand having been 
burnt to a dirty wHto, or cream colour, and covered with a layer 
nharooal, which was thickest towards the east side wher^ m 
^e course formed by the junction of the south boundary of the 
chamber, we disoovwed 
the original deposit, con- 
risting of calcined human 
bones, lying in the very 
spot vhere they had been 
drawn together while the 
embers of the funeral 
pile were glowing. They 
were in a small heap 
along with some thick 
peces of charcoal and 
two heaps of burnt ore, 

and were separated as , , , . . , , 

marked o£^ from the floor of the chamber by a semicircular row of 
smaU sandstone boulders, all of which exhibited marks of fire. A few 
more burnt bones were found embedded in the sand near the north end 
of the cist, but no instrument of pottery of any kind was seen, although 
one of the pieces of charred wood exhibited a deanly-cut oblique 
Buifice which must have been effected by a sharp instrument In the 
BODuhJ name given to the barrow, we have an indirect testimony to 
tts «eat antiquity, as Hobhurst's House signifies the abode of an un- 
earttily or supernatural being, accustomed to hauntrwoods and other 
soUtaiT places, respecting whom many traditions yet Uve m remote 
viUajres. Such an idea could only arise in a superstitious age long 
aeo vet sufficiently modem to have effaced aU traditionary recollection 
of tie original intention of the mound; it Ukewise affords a cnnous 
instance of the inherent tendency of the mind to assign a reason for 
everything uncommon or unaccountable, which no extent of ignorance 
or apathy seems able totally to eradicate. 
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WITH A FBXEITD DT FABIS : 

Raitdom Notes op an Unbextimental Jottknet. 
By WILLIAM SAWTER, 

CHAirrEB IV. 

AT HOIBB DAKK AKD AT YESBJklLLBS. 

fE wexe pledged to go to Notre Dame. 

So, from the Place de la Concorde (to which we 
had returned) we set off along the hanks of the Seine. 
Historians find a faTourite pastime in drawing his- 
toric parallels and contrasts. They seem to think it a 
great point gained to show that A-Ugnstus CsBsar and George lY. had 
aZike a weakness for brown rappee, or that Boadicea didn't, and Mrs. 
Sairey Gamp did, wear a false front. Upon the same principle, I 
know, it is the right thing for travellers to compare and contrast all 
the places they visit or hear of. If yon have been to Rome, and find 
yourself on Salisbury Plain, the proper thing is to observe that Stone- 
henge is very fine for the period^ but is not at all like the Colosseum. 
Or, again, if you should have seen the Bay of Naples, society expects 
of you that, as a well-informed man, you should, on going to Brighton, 
tell us how like or how unlike the places are, and add an opinion as 
to the effect which running a chain-pier out into the Bay would have 
on it, politically, pictorially, and financially. 

Following this principle, I ought before this to have drawn you an 
elaborate contrast between Paris and London ; but I am merciftd ; 
moreover, I am lazy, and I intend to let you off with just a leetle 
remark on the two rivers — ^the Seine and the Thames. The fact that 
they are not a bit alike would seem to render this unnecessary ; but 
there are sesthetic reasons — ^whioh I need not go into— making it in- 
dispensable. 

In the fiiist place, then, the Thames has an advantage over the 
Seine in respect that it is a much broader, and consequently nobler, 
river. Then, to drop a word into the other scale, the Seine has an 
advantage over the Thames, inasmuch as you can see to the Ml what 
there is of it. It does not run like a sewer, between warehouses, and 
past lumbering, crazy wharves, and xmder overhanging cranes; on 
either side of it are broad stone quays, noble streets, in £act, from 
which you can watch the ** thing of beauty," winding its shining 
length along, from end to end. 1 call the Seine beautiful, because to 
myeyes all rivers are so; but wnile I hold the scales between it and 
our national river, and endeavour to weigh the claims of each impar- 
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tially, I do not think it is patriotLsm which makes me give the palm 
on that score to our own Thames. We all abuse it, I know ; we call 
it " ditch," and " sewer," and tiie loat of it ; but anyone who has ever 
looked upon it, as Wordsworth locked on it on the 8rd September, 
1803, must at times have be^ disposed to agree with him, that 

'* Earth hath not anything to ahow more fair." 
It is, however, I will admit, a matter of taste. The rivers are as 
unlike each other as it is possible for two things of like kind to be. 
The Thames is all life and animation ; crowded with steamers above 
bridge, thronged by ships which croate a forest ef malts below. The 
'^ silent highway" is incessantly in motion. The Seine, im iihe ofiier 
hand, is scarcely to be caUed a hi^wey at i^ ; it does mot serve iiho 
same tpurpose for Paiis that t^ lliames does for London. Zhe atreets 
on either side of it enable the people to go through the heart of the 
dty expeditiously enough without taking water. Gonseguently there 
are no steamboats, no feny-boats — very little, in fact, resembling a 
boat at all. Boating men pull to and fro in their four-oars, and this is 
pretty veil alL A mystenoua kind of craft has been dragged up and 
moored on the south side, to give the Parisians an idea of what a sh^ 
is, and the shipping interest seems to have no more to do with the 
river. In fact, the Parisians seem to regard it from a point of view 
altogether different from that which we take of our river. They do 
not associate with it ideas of navigation, but of bathing. The Erench- 
man, wh<Mn we so readily set down as dirty, from his milk-pot ewer 
and^soup^plate wash^baain, makes it his custom to take, like the 
ancient Greek— the nation whom of all others the French most nearly 
resemble— his daily public bath. And the Seine is, in consequence, 
quite choked up with bfithing-lioiiseB. They form quadrangles, en* 
dosiag large squares of water ; and there are also aizangements for 
wann baths. Que of these lia very conspioaous, from the tastefiil 
demgn jof the ehimnejv. As you approach, it seems as if pahns or fan- 
leaved eecdties were growing in the river ; then you see that they are 
almost black, and, finally, you discover the delusion. 

'Perhaps, frtmi the river being naixowand the expense of bridges 
consequently small, they abound. I counted from fifteen to twenty, 
and get tired. Some of them are new, and several have significant 
names. There is the l^apoleon HE., — a railway bridge belonging to 
the chemki de fir de temture^ which runs round Paris: then there is 
the Bint de T Ahna and the Pont de Solferiao. All cities are more or 
lesamonuments of history ; but the Preneh have a singular passion for 
preserving fiies in monumental amber. Scarcely is an event achieved 
eat of which they can squeeze the least drop of credits hoaionr, or glory, 
bdare it is imnwrtalised in a bridge, a place, or ioulwmd. They 
wvmld, I am told, be very happy to inaonbe '^ Landon" as the name of 
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a vietory on a very lofty oolunm, or very eonspkuoofl " place*" The 
name would sound weU^ they say ; and some go so far as to allege that 
the French roll-call of glory is incomplete without it. What say yon, 
my countrymen? What say you, Volunteers of England? Is it to 
be ? Is any descendant of ours ever to walk, as I walk this day, 
through monumental Paris, and to hang his head in shame and bitter- 
ness of heart at sight of that word ? Njbtbr ! In your names, — ^my 
heart answering to the beat of your hearts, though the broad channel 
now rolls between us, — I answer, " IfEVEE !" 

" Sacre nom de !" 

" Oh ! a million pardons, Monsieur !" 

It was a little French soldier in a rainbow uniform. In my sudden 

outburst of feeling I had stepped back. I had thrown up my hand. 

Inadvertently I had stamped on his wretched little foot and tilted his 

taQ shako over his eyes. But he was not hurt. I inquired tenderly 

into the fieict, and can assure you he was not hurt. At least he 

declared so ; but though he grew very polite after the first expletive, 

there was a wicked look in his eye, and his teeth were set as he went o£C 

muttering something about Zes Anglais. Perhaps he was promising 

himself how he would serve my corns when he came over to take 

part in that Battle of London. 

By the way, I wish I oould describe that soldier, because he was a 
type of a class with whom the streets of Paris swarm. But I am 
a&aid I cannot paint the man : I must content myself with the uniform. 
He was one of what J may call the imitation Zouaves^ That is, he 
was an ordinary French soldier with an adaptation of the Zouave 
imifanii^ now that of the line in France. Draw for yourself a sallow 
boy five feet nothing, in a pair of the fullest conceivable red knicker- 
bockers^ which hang down in loose folds over leggings of orange bor- 
dered with purple, and which in their turn surmount white gaiters 
covering the boot. Invest him next with a very tight tunic of blue 
with green or red facings, with a very small waist, and a little tail in 
the rear some three inches in length (the ordinary length of the 
tonio skirt among the French foot-soldiers is three inches); give 
plenty of braid and epaulet ; and surmount the whole with an exceed- 
ingly tall shakoy of uncompromisingly hard leather, having on the front 
a ^lay eagle in brass, and on the top — as the apex of dignity — two 
pompons : a yellow one about an inch above a red one I 

You will call this an exaggeration. Yet I know not in what language 
to paint my little &iend — ^who would so readily become my little foe, 
— in colours nearer the truth. We sometimes smiloi and with justice, 
at the strange garbs of our Yolunteers ; but the streets of Paris are 
like a masquerade firom the enormous number of soldiers who throng 
them, and the ceaseless variety of their fantastie uniforms. And they 
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are the more striking from the fact that, as a role, the men are so small 
as to make it impossible for any costume to give them dignity. Do not 



however, fall into the popular delusion that all French soldiers are 
short, or that because their uniforms are fantastic they are therefore 
ill-suited to their work. There are at present in Paris several cavalry 
regiments composed of men who, in point of size, would be welcomed 
to our Orenadier ranks, — ^the Chasseurs and Carbineers may be men- 
tioned, par esemple. And in respect ot uniform, the new Zouave 
dress, singular as it looks, is admirably adapted for work, K we are 
wise, and ever have a national costume for our Rifles, it ought to be 
founded on that model. I n:'>y note that most of the regiments are 
armed with the sword-bayonet; and that the privates are permitted to 
wear the sword as a side-arm when off duty. I could not learn that, 
as a rule, this was attended with any ill consequences. Before dis- 
missing the subject, I may point out, as a trifling peculiarity, that the 
French non-commissioned officers wear their stripes reversed, as com- 
pared with the practice of the English army. They point upwards, or 
in some cases they cross, forming a kind of Masonic badge. 

The number of soldiers in Paris, at present, is enormous. They 
seem to form the bulk of the population. Their imiforms give the 
tone to the streets ; and they form an integral part of every public 
entertainment. Of course, everybody who sees them naturally asks 
the question, " For what are these men reared and paid ?" Frenchmen 
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will tell you — or rather, an otdinary Frenclinian won't teU you any- 
thing — ^^on't know anytJiing about it, in which he shows his wisdom. 

It is not well or safe, indeed, for a man to have opinions in Paris* 
If ho has, they are apt to boil over and give themselves expression, and 
who is he to express tiiem to ? Not to the brother of his heart, not to 
the friend of his bosom, certainly not to the smiling stranger who 
dines with him at the table d'hote^ or offers to share his rug with him 
in tho railway carriage. There was a time when the Prench were an 
open, genial, chatty people, with an ever-ready laugh for the reticent 
English. Now, all is changed. In the omnibus, in the railway car- 
riage, at the caf(5, all is silent : the system of espionage is carried to 
such lengths that men have lost all trust in one another. '* A man 
fears," as an Anglo-Frenchman put it to me the other day, — "a man 
fears even to sleep, lest in his dreams he should give utterance to the 
thoughts that gnaw at his heart, and suffer for it." 

You know how Shakespeare has described a State? The lines are 
BO applicable to the present government of France that I must recal 
them to you : — 

'< The providence thaf*B in a watchful State 
EaowB almost every grain of Platos' gold i 
Finds bottom i' the uncomprehenBive deeps ; 
Keeps place with thought; and, almost like the godtf. 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There is a mystery (with whom relation 
Durst never meddle) in the soul of State, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expreasure to/' 

The divinity of the " operation " may be an open quest&n, bttt it 
exists ; and, under it, Paris is what it is. 

At last we got to Notre Dame, 

"Which, like every other place of any note in Paris, seems alWay& 
under repair. Next to devising New Paris, restoring Old Paris appears 
to be the Emperor's favourite pastime. Everything capable of 
tinkering is in a state of tinkerage ; and is not, in conseqtwnce, seen 
to much advantage. For either it is buried in scaffolding, and is only 
to be got at by ladders or pullies, or other ingenious deviceif ; or it is 
just emerging from scaffolding, and presents a piecemeal, not to say 
piebald, aspect which infinitely disturbs my organ of veneration. I 
suppose I am a Goth ; but I hate restorations. From a ** restored*' 
Basillica down to a " restored " highlow I am disposed to cry with 
Timbn, 

« 'Til not well, mended to $ it is but botched.'* 

These attempts to perpetuate a thing beyond its natural term by 
making it something else, are natural enough ; but they annoy one. 
The old is prised for its age or for some quality irrespective of its 
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ago. In'flie one cam restormg loba it of its ono qiiality ; in tbe other—* 
why, it 2s better not to try to restore it, hut to replaoe it. Boa't tako 
pains to foist upon posterity something in the name of the Fast with 
which the Past has no conoem. 

To stand in hce of the noble firont of Notre Dame, with its two* 
square towera rising high above one, was to realise ftiUy being in 
Paris. I doubt if there is any one object in the city so familiar to^ 
English eyes. This, perhaps, arises in great part fix)m the interest 
with which Victor Hugo's great lonuuxoe — almost as popular in this 
country as in his own — ^haa invested it. For my own part, one of my 
first, impulses was to look for a water-spout like that to which Claude 
Erollo clung as Quasimodo pitched him &om the tower. The side- 
view of the Cathedral is fine, though less imposing, and the eastern 
end, with, its light, flying buttresses, greatly pleased me. < ^ 

Always push open the swinging door of a CathoUo church 
boldly, and let it shut with a slam. I found all the vary 
strict Ptotestant Christians I met with invariably did, and it 
seemed to do them good. After this they trotted boldly forward, as 
far as they could (never minding toppling over half a dozen kneeling 
worshippers), and prepared, with a hard, cold, aggressive manner, to 
watch those miserable Papists at their devotions. Just inside the door 
at Notre Dame, as at most churches, there sits an old woman— or, 
maybe, an old man, for I only caught sight of a dnill-cup and a brown 
nose— dealing out holy water. This is done by means of a good-sized 
whitewash brush, which is plunged into the water- stoup and thrust 
out to the successive worshippers, who touch it with the tips of 
their fingers, or often with the tips of their delicate gloves, and cross 
themselves more or loss discursively. Now, at first I was at a loss to tell 
how the Something with the brush always plunged it at tha Papists 
and never at the Protestants ; but, after a little watching, I o«n- 

' eluded Dhat I could do it myself. I would venture not to make one 
mistake in a hundred trials. The fact is, we do not enter our own 
temples very reverently. We are apt to bustle in, or to stalk in, or, 
in the case of the ladies, to sweep in ; and make for our little strong- 
holds, our rented pews, with anything but a humble, reverent, peni- 
tential air. And is it likely that we should adopt a lowlier tone when 
demonstrating Protestant Christianity to these heathens ? 
Notre Dame does not appear to advantage inside. The promise of 

' the exterior is altogether belied by what one finds there. It ii tawdry 
ttnd commonplace. The temporary high altar presents no special 
features, but before it, nearer the centre of the church, is a fine 

' -statue of the Virgin, apparentiy of silveri on an ebony pedimoit, 

er fine. Service was going on at the high altar and also in 

d of the many surrounding chapels, and there was xather aeon- 
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fiwioii of tongues and of bells, while tli$ gir wfw redolent of incense. 
The robes of the officiating priiBsts were veiy rich j amber satiii and 
lace entered into their composition rather layishly. This unp^portant 
circumstance struck two English women very forcibly, and one of them 
ventuzied the remark that she should like the satin for her drawing- 
room chairs. I sh^U neyei: forget thp tone in which " My dear !" was 
uttered by the other woman, who left the church at once, emit- 
ting a series of sounds as if colling fowls to be fed. This noise, by 
the way, one not unfrequently hears in Catholic churches ; it is the 
favourite mode in which Protestant ladies express their concern for the 
errors of Eomanism, and give yent tp their overwrought feelings. It 
is not complimentary, but the kneeling worshippers do not resent it. 
Th^ must possess wonderful powers of concentration. People walk 
in and out, brush past them, stare at them, whisper at them, and 
Isogh over them ; but they don't stir. They gaze up at a picture, or 
droop their eyes over their beads just as calmly as if they were in 
the solitude of their own chamber, instead of forming part of a 
"flight" for the profane tourist. 

This cathedral used to be very rich in relics, and though it has lost 
its pire«eminenee in this respect^ it still musters some curious specimens. 
On Fridays, there is now being exhibited for the '' adoration of the 
&kh£Ql" a crown of thorns, some nails, and a bit of wood, — the 
crown being represented as that which the Saviour wore in his cruci- 
fizian, the nails as those which nailed His hands and feet, and the 
wood as part of His cross. These things are, of course, well authenti- 
cated ! The legend respecting them is, that they were brought from 
the Holy Land by Saint Louis, King of Prance, about 1250, and that 
he porcbased them from the Saracens ; but how they were preserved 
until the Saracens appeared in Palestime, and why those people should 
have preserved them for several hundred y^ars afterwards, seeing that 
they conld possess no value in their eyes, is not stated. Moreover, as 
in ^e great revolution, the rabble of Paris sacked all the churches, 
and destroyed all the relics they ooidd put hands on, it is difficult to 
see how these relios, the best known of all, could escape. I will add 
that, unless I am labouring under a great delusion, the crown which 
is now being exhibited is not the same as that which was shown some 
years ago ; theai it was green in colour, and the present one is black. 
But these trifling discrepancies will happen in the best regulated 
reliquaries! 

At Notre Dame don't forget .thjB morgue. Not that there is any 
more reason why people out to enjoy themselves should go to see dead 
bodies ea^osed for identifloation in Paris than they should do the same 
thing in London. It is not customary for people at hcmie to go about 
diving into poli$e«cells and parish dpad-houses in search of the human 
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Jlotaaiik 'ssAjehdiih of the riyer or the streets ; bat it may be doubted 
whether one Englishman in a thousand qnits Paris without going him- 
self and taking his family to this most famous of all famous dead* 
houses. 

The present morgue is a new building on a new site. The old one 
was a very insignificant place on the quay of Notre Dame, and but a 
step from that crowded thoroughfare. To look for it the visitor had 
to pass through the most frequented part of the city, and it was inex- 
pressibly startling when in the midst of hurrying vehicles and laugh- 
ing, chattering groups, happy in the bright glow of sunshine, our guide 
suddenly paused and whispered " The Morgue." As I recollect it, a 
single cell or chamber constituted the old Morgue. It was square, 
with whitewashed walls on three sides of it, and on the fourth an open 
grating. Behind this was arranged three slabs supported on tressels, 
each forming an inclined plane on which the body was laid, so as to 
enable the spectator to gain a perfect view of the face of the corpse 
through the grating. This was the building with which we are 
fBoniliar ia French romances, and this is recorded of it : — " Not two 
days in any one month is this dismal abode untenanted ; but there is a 
law of average even in the matter of suicide by drowning, and these 
three slabs suffice as the furniture of the Morgue." 

Suicide by drowning would appear to have outstript and violated 
its own law of average for the new Morgue, at the back of the 
tathedral, is a larger and more pretentious building, though still very 
simple ; it is provided with a dozen marble slabs. On these tiie bodies 
found in the river and all those unknown found in the streets or else- 
where are laid out to view, water trickling over them from taps pro- 
vided for the purpose, so that they may be preserved without becoming 
offensive as long as possible. The bodies are naked ; the clothes of the 
deceased are suspended over the slab, and if the body is not claimed it 
is in due course buried, but the clothes remain suspended for twelve 
months. 

In the afternoon Paris went to Versailles. Ve naturally followed. 
The distance is about fifteen miles, and you go by rail through the 
loveliest country. The line passes St. Cloud and Sevres, and half-a- 
dozen other famous and beautiful spots. Of these I had a good view, 
because, for the first time, I rode on the top of the train! The carriages 
are constructed with comfortable outside seats on the roof, and in 
summer they are delightful. In our compartment we all agreed that 
it was the very Paradise of Smokers, and pitied the poor devfls stewed 
up ** under hatches *' below. The passengers consisted chiefly of 
soldiers and ladies, — the conjunction does not mean in Paris what 
it would mean in London — and when we reached Versailles that was 
a very reservoir of ladies and soldiers, in which our tiny stream was 
soon swallowed up and lost. 
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TiaditioB says that the palace and grounds of Yersoillos cost forty 
millions sterling! For two centuries they have been amongst tho 
wonders of the world. Not of the stupid old world, which built 
pyramids and wrought colossal bronzes ; but of the brave modem 
world, which invents desires and creates the means of administering to 
them. The palace, as everybody knows, is magnificent ; but it is less 
as a palace than as a picture-gallery that it is regarded since its re- 
storation under Louis Phillippe. It is a vast depository of paintings,, 
sculpture, and works of art, illustrative, says Yatout, " of everything 
that has reflected honour on the annals of France from the cradle of 
the monarchy down to the present day." Here people inspect miles 
of painting, the subjects for the most part of '^ no interest to anybody 
bat the owners" — ^the French ; by artists of all degrees of talent and 
of no talent at alL Guides divide them into sections. Ko. 1 consists 
of historical paintings, and truly there are acres of painted fictions rela- 
tive to the reigns of Louis XIY., Louis XY., and Louis XYI,, if you 
care for such '' history " as they could make* The l^apoleon campaigns 
will also be found here "at large " ; and you may trace the events 
that followed even till the dose of the reign of Louis Phillippe. They 
have not yet added the flight of Mr. Louis PhUlippc Smith to England 
and his reception at Kewhaven. If they did paint it, judging £rom 
their customary " historic " style, I should like to see the gorgeous 
chateau into which the little inn would be converted, the grandeur of 
the inevitable Mayor of I^cwhaven in crimson and ermine, and tho 
(probable) distant view of the Queen hurrying down by express train, 
with her Crown on, to welcome the inane fugitives. 

Historic paintings are all very well; but, walking through this 
palace, my poor, despised, reviled, dog's-eared OaliffnanienMed me to 
pamt for myself pictures of far more interest than any I saw upon the 
walls. •* In this room," says he, " Louis XIY. himself waited on 
Molitoe to teach his courtiers how to respect genius." There, tear 
down all this lying canvas ; let me realise for myself that scene in this 
room! Or, again, '*In this room that easy Monarch, Louis XY., 
suffered Madame du Barri to sit on the arm of his chair in the presence 
of the Council, and to fling a packet of unopened despatches into the 
fire before his face." What do I want with all these "historical 
events " touching the reign of such a Monarch when I have the key 
this incident affords to his character and fitness for empire ? Or once 
more, " It was from this balcony that Louis XYI., surrounded by his 
Queen and his children, harangued the infuriated populace which 
came to dragliim from his palace on the 6th October, 1789." Think 
you I will stare at those tawdy walls while I can look upon that 
balcony and conjure up that scene ? 
The remaining sections are of portraits, busts and statues, views 
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of royal reBide&ces, and medalB and coins. I didn't get beyond the 
portraits. I looked for an hotir npon nothing but Marshals of 
Franofe. I fotind that they gave way to vistas of Gtand Admirsls, 
and that Ocmstahles oocnpied <te Wfidls of innnm^^ble apartments 
after them, and npon this I ranished. The preset of spending a 
day in such fine company mifjht be very cheering to a Frenchman; 
bnt it was too muoh for me, and having ricked my neck by staring 
up at some mythological ceilings, painted by Le Brun, — and Heaven 
knows who besides the Brown,— I departed. 

" The refined species of tOTture, called * the painted ceiling,' " 
said my Rtiend, With unusual gravity, "originated with Louis the 
Crud, who took a secret delight in watching Ihe invduntary con- ' 
tortiims of his couriiers in gaeing at this unnatural spedes <^ art. 
Buring his reign vertigo was tbe ptevailing court malady." 

I did not feel it neceSS&ry to tdl my Friend that I believed he 
^i^as drawing on his imagination for fais facts. 



F&ASK T&AVE&ff LETTEBS FBOM HESOFOTAKIA* 



nMi,'- 



LETTER II. 

Orfah. 
. eak Tom, — I had almost expected to find letters from you 
at Orfah, till I remembered that my own epistle com- 
menced at Aleppo and finished at Beer--don't I wish 
we could get some genuine Allsop hereabouts ! — ^was yet 
in my pocket, and, still worse, unfinished. "Where 
was I? as the gossips say. Somewhere about Barak, struggling 
amongst desrat villages, but not deserted ones. It were out of place 
to comment upon auburn lest it should be taken personally by the 
ladies — ^for ebony ** raven " and ** black as Erebus " are more to the 
purpose just now. But I will take up the thread of my narrative, as the 
phrttse goes, though hard facts like these, and coming from such a 
distance, wotild be safe tied Vith a good thick tope, I should say. 
Let people have similes if they will, but why not sensible ones ? 

FiM of all, I must tdl you how "we completed our journey to Beer. 
Humbarek is the name of a village where we passed the night pre- 
viously, and is just a little farther than the place where I leit you, so 
to speak. It is memorable from the fact that, mounting the heights of 
an elevation wonderfully like that north of the Eegcnt^s Fark, rurally 
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yolcpt Fimiiofle Hilly -we fint obtiined a •gtimpfie of the Euphnites. 
'< Glorious river of the olden pomdise." Dabble roahed from the top of 
Trfnuooe Hilly pitched his '' Bowney/' aad oommenoed manipulatioxis 
like^ pig ia a fit. If I weie good for anything with a penoill would 
send you an illustration. Tried and ean't. As for me, 1 have nearly 
coloured a biiar*root, and measured my length on the ground and 
rammed in the biid's-eye intent on the process, looking at that poor 
fellow in -the distanoe slaving like an Israelite under Pharaoh. By^the 
bye, I got into a fine mess the other day. I brought out a few 
serpent's eggs in a box, and let 'em off amongst the Asiatics: By Jove, 
Tom ! they would have stonedme for a wizzaid but for the jolly old 
aheik at Ghamooly — that's where I was fool enough to light 'em. He 
is a man of superior intelligence. He listened to the remoiiBtrances of 
a French botamst in the caravan, and got me off, but, I understand, 
made a doomed icfw at me for a fool, fortunately don't know his lingo, 
80 no ocoasion to knock him down. 

Desert travelling in this quarter is very slow in more sensee than 
one. Wo approadied Humbarek aoross a plain that made a three 
hours' journey. By the time Dabble had finished his sketch he found 
us encamped. Humbarek is a village of mingled tents and houses aud 
with the cheerful and conspicuous addition of a burying-ground where 
the tombstones ore all topped with turbans like the pictures in the old 
''Arabian Nights." I have not seen the new addition, which the 
critiques laud so much — daresay it is not as good as the old ones — 
where all the tombstones are topped with white turbans, and any one 
by moonlight might fancy, to soo the row of white head-pieces (do 
forgive me, Tom), that every man had got out of his own grave to 
have a look about him and see what was going on in Humbarek;, 
though, perhaps, as somebody once said of European "lost lines'^ if 
they could read their own epitaphs they would faucy they had got into 
the wrong graves. WheUier eastern comments on the dead are equally 
flattering and fictitious, not knowing the language, can't soy. Now I 
believe if such a '' manifestation" were to happen at Kensal Oreen, or 
Norwood, or the specified locality at Highgate, some of the poor 
spirits would say that the only true word was " Here he lies," whilst 
the cemetery company and necropolis folks would stand a chance of an 
action at law from the inheritors of deceased's property, to show eause, 
&c., why the dead should walk if not improperly buried. I wonder some 
of these wholesale undertakers do not sue the spirit rappers for libel, 
for stating, for instance, on such and such an occasion, that one so and 
so, being present, rapped, when he was buried ftiU fathom five, six 
months before by their own trusty servants with a patent interring 
process, and hermetically scaled into perpetual silence. 

Apropos of reading Arabic inscriptions, Tom, let me advise you. 
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mew to wni^ yoiar travelai^aR .,., ,,/> .. 

proBpeotofentexingato^nv'bMt :vc^ uiB^lp^r^j^orisif^yBf^.ffii^^ . 
to encamp, imder thp walln, ..x^q^.^^r.tJicr.ipwD^pieir of ^ set .of ip^ps 
liable to imprisonmfnt by t^^ ji^;a,cest jnagi^tnite. thaa a C||u»ya^ con- - 
taiiung..«a £i>gU0^; rgje^en^ .m^d. £atiir« aAtbor, and, ^an ffti^ o^ . 
genin$,-triiio9g^ brtViO^n J(f^ im4.1»rtjtia iw^ mA ab9ut^jtb©ig?p«^i * 
thebetter. , ... ,^ , :■) ,..►.. < «» ,, , ^ ... ;,. .-, ,.,,--j.^t' 

I feel myself c^j^ a^trof^eU^ nQw^.andaxn persoad^ .t^rt^era . 
will be a thing or two in my .bop^ i^hicb will fpixprifbe fome of , J919, 1^, 
hon^. ,39t I sMLno^ bp^tbafizstch^ptqr, tiU I,fe^:^T;^te iot'tt^ey 
▼eill»7t•tJl<ip)^ghJyin.th^i^lBpour, ] . ,\ :,. .. ♦ n i.*.,- 

Wep^qsi^ajQleseztedviUagpii^ ^h^ plain9rr^pix>fi(able:in'fe4]¥)a^..i . 
for a ni^.piiftx>ial.p9eti Thenewaa j^uita a cXyui^i of mud.hnj^ ctnA'^i- 1 * 
immense ^k ,1;;^ tbe 46(^tix»i99ta( Wr fatthQ^sJbap^ of a.cm^lF&aaei^ 

ifwdOltijucne4jtqw»^tr-',ii' •• '*.;^. -.♦ -' - '• • --j.'.Mlr^. 

,,'•... Tl^f|eedteiTf«libed|rca|i.«h9f^^ ;^' > .i* . 

andcaquel.di^. 



And 



No wrf i». s^e^ in H4fMm> hall.; _ 
The lonely spider^B tliin grey pall 
Wi^tts'siowlf wiQtaini* o'er the' wftR, 



Th|9 o.wl ^w^TpB the ][)WOH towpT, ., . ■ , . 

The wild dog— 

I did not SCO him, by-tbe-bye, but I daresay he did — 

HowIb o'er the fountain's brim, 
With tmded' thirst' and fattiine gririi. 

And 1 am glad 1 did not, for hydrophobia wore no joke to catch a'nd 

die, and oblige poor Cyrclla to "drop a tiar^*'' But it is ^nifetruc 
that .!'■•• '•.:•:.. .. .' . r..^ •.. . 

^ lliletoedibhidBb^nkfiNnblts'u&rblelMd; -1 • 

.Wh|irotheinMdfl.ftndthe.d^p(>la^du^w«r9(9pi[^:r,.,^. r. 



But.whetJ^er. 



or whether 



'Twas sweet of yore jo see xt play 

And ehase the snttritess of dirr, ' ' 

AB|prfngii|gh^btiieialT«py.^ir , 

In ^irls fiitasticaUy flew, 

And fliing InxnHbns oooiiicM^ Mniid ' ' 

Theiu^aiidmdimon'ihegToaiid( -. 

'Twas sweet when cloudless stats were bright 
to View' tlie '^te of Watei^ li^ i \ ' 



.» t ;. 




or whether any Hassan 

rhyme for " mother's .breast,' 

with a terrace all round thjc roofi ' Let ftfj, past 

seize it for theif next idyll, i^or'my part, as t have saidj T liatt* 

poetry, ^udibras Is thp'pnly thing ip that line 1 ever appreciated. \' 
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At last we came to the strand of the Euphrates — ^as muddy a river 
as CTer ran between two banks. About as wide as the Thames at 
London and as turbid as the Nile. Take a cup of it, and half is gritty 
sediment, and that is worse than the Egyptian Aquarius' conduct, as 
you may have read. To ford this river they use the queerest boats you 
can imagine — ^kcellcss, stciii-postlcss, and stem-piecelcss — into which 
they cram four or five camels, as many donkeys, and twice the number 
of human beings, to say nothing of two or three tons of goods, and this 
at the eminent risk of going to the bottom. The river, however, is not 
deep. Twelve feet, I should say, at the most. The natives here 
think it the largest in the world. " Poor fools !" 

I must say that as one of the four rivers of Paradise 1 expected 
better things of the Euphrates. But I see Dabble has got it in with 
cobalt and French ultramarine — a nasty mixture that looks heavy at 
first and turns black in a year, when it will be all the more like nature 
— ^got it in with cobalt, smalt, and Erench ultramarine, which he calls 
idealizing — and so, perhaps, the only true efo'thly paradise is to be found 
with us, in the ideal. I really believe, Tom. this slow kind of travelling 
will send me home a philosopher. So much the better for my book. 

There is no navigation— no communication up or down this loighty 
river — for the good people in the vicinity arc not up to boat building, 
and are waiting for a Peter the Great to drop amongst them out 
of cloudland, and as few clouds appear in the heated skies here they 
may wait long enough. Dabble says he is strong at clouds, and beats 
Correggio, whose cherubs' support has always a feather-bed appearance. 
So he is rather sorry there's so much cobalt in the atmosphere— it 
looks too hot, he says? — ^Looks! — ** seems, man! It is!" Shades 
of Lucifer defend us — and I wish there was some shade, — one 
would think we were hard by the original of Eaphael's purgatory. 
What is still further against navigation is the fact of the constant 
scrimmaging of the Arabs amongst themselves. They are Irish from 
head to foot, with their '* two year olds " and their three year olds 
"Orangemen," "Kibandmen," "Papists," and "Fenians" — a 
capital illustration of the bundle of sticks divided. Therefore, if a 
fleet were sent them they would probably just unite to destroy it, and 
then fall to loggerheads again. " Shure, an' ye'd never go to begrudge 
them their little divarshun !" 

Beer is built on a steep hill, with a ruined castle in the centre and 
five mosques with wonderful resemblances to cruet-stands, scattered 
amongst a group of four or five houses, most of which have the religious 
motto " Mosh-Allah " insOTbed over their doors. A wall of yellow 
brick encompasses the city, with rounded abutments bearing inscrip- 
tions in letters cut in them. The gate^a dingy old aflfair — Dabble 
pronounced "fine, very fine." Heigho ! I wish I could see our fold- 
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iog doors instead, champagae, gas, and sofa. Kobody conildiead tibe. 
inscriptions. On the gate were a row of roversed fleui-derlls. What » 
does tliatmean, Tom ? Do you thinktheFiencb&xnily are of .Saraoenic 
oiigin? Can you trace it out anyhow? Waa it Hemry IV., or Fraseis L> . 
who adopted the fleur-de-lis ? or Charles VI. ? Trace it. What a foolj 
a fellow is mthont his books ! 

Beer — ^Dabble says — is the Biiiha of antiquity. It is oa the. etist 
.bank of the celestial river, which, by-the-bye, is very eteepc This is 
an allegory, you perceive. Steep to mount, but the other side-^the. 
western — is low and flat — easy to go down. I shall mako a isuj^lisae 
passage of that in any book, and write a littio mocal essay opr fable 
for parents to read out to their tender offspring. I do Iotq children 
so when they are kept out of my si^. I dp dolight to hecur. tbaiA 
little feet going away up the nursery stairs* I am so thankful, wlien 
that flabby baby's perambulator stops the way, and its otherwise and 
separately agreeable mother says sleep is an absolute oi^d physipal 
necessity, and apologises for its yery timely flight, and makes ni« s^y, 
" Very soiTy, but pray don't mention it," when I incontineiitly call 
on excellent men, the victimised, but smiling^amidst-their-torture, the 
heroic Benedicts of my acquaintance. My sister, you know, Touh^ 
nice girl enough, lots of wavy tresses, no false chignon^ little pork^-pie 
hat, wing, gi-eat crinoline, tiny feet, scarlet petticoat, lispy sort of 
voice, nice laugh, slightly affected ways ; Fitzherbert — best fellow we 
know, finest cigars, highest stepping horse, newest tandem, longest 
betting list — I called on them before I went away. Small plopperty 
individual in white dimity, six nurses, doctor, vaccination, horrid 
squalling, bottle of milk warming on the hob. Fiteherbert airing 
little what-d'ye-call-'ems. Conversation ran thus : — ** Going to leave 
us, Frank ? Popsy, petsey, don'tee cry ! Travel in the East ? 
Won't you take the yellow fever ? Ma's dearee darling doo ? Look 
at nursey, catchy, catchy, catch." 

' Frank. — " I've come to say good-bye. May be killed by Arabs- 
Last visit, perhaps. Ta, ta ! old fellow." 

Fitzherbert. — " We are in consternation. We are in consternation 
about these spots — we think it is measles. Doctor says it is teething. 
Shan I air another?" 

Sister. — ^*<Noey noey, yessy pleasy, crassy crossy. (Joodrbye, 
Uncle Frank." 
Fitzherbert.—" You're not going ? Want you as godfather." 
Frank starts, and catches his hat. 

Sister.—" Takey baby, Unkey Frankey, deary ddoly dto.** 
Frank bolte. That's it. Dryden says, ''All ineil are fools ^r levers, 
first or last." < • 

It is very well to be a lover, Tom, but——' However, I tm for- 
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getting nyiddf.' Of oo(^r8& I- caane oat Itere ;to go home and marry 
OfSf^Ok. Butchiidlten^balit ; « *. « 

:Y«a iudibetterkesptlia'kiet oonAdeiLca to yourself, for Gyrella's in 
]Q¥te-mth itbo ndierabki toit^my nophew, by the way, and called 
Bmik pui^y to exasperate *i6.' • 

What made me get on this tender topic? For really it has 
uMaaig luiit xeferent ioimy travels. Dabble it out of temper. He is 
tke^aUdest^befing J eyer saw. He wants Therapolis, as children and 
idiots watit the mood, and, like them,-fae cannot havo it. He insists it 
siKwId bo two miles away, but he only hoars of a Roman castle fbur 
mil^ off in the irw»$ direction. 

: **(a;ottld>yeir whiatt, my jcwfelv" saytf I^ *< shuro an' faith ain't there 
Bbottatt etotito loNqMure, in' plaaty in your own purty isle, widout 
dislartractia' or yersel' dbout Therapodis? Ain't there one widin' a 
day's journey of the fEtshionaUe an' genteel town of Bamsgate ? an' a 
Ronmn> .amphitheatfe and camp in the county of Dorset without 
stoppior* to emimcrato thk) many places that served as hostelries in the 
Iramerdd isle to the blessed St. Patrick ?" 

Selow B^er ih^ Buphrates divides itself into several stt^ams, and 

fonMk number ef dirty little islea^ If I lived on one of them I should 

in tnttth ' erf With Tom Moore,-* 

/■; - ■ . •*0/l: in my fancy's wanderisga 

rr« viahed; that little i»k hud ^ngs/* 

Bafe.afi to MHve, love," I think I should wish to <*die alone," if 
pitofaqd them lor any leugtbened period. 

Ir Ei?i|jl»od wo haver fk. duty on tea, and have a duty on spirits. I 
hclinve in tiumpiko roada there exists a charge for horses and asses, 
but did^ycni ever yet hear of a duty upon Christians ? Boer is governed 
by aii Aga, under the Paahn of (Mah| ami heve a toll is charged upon 
liaaAif wdw€0ekidg]o7iea or .Lyons silk^ or cigars, or contraband 
articki of some kind. Goods entering boax Synia are also liable to 
thd oBiroL :•>.;/ ' / ^ 

Nothing is spoken here but TurUah. As for the females, they are 
bui? looaa^ veikd, and We can take a aly glance at them now and then. 
But. ODO must bo vesycacisfulof the natives. If a man saw mo look 
mischievously at his wife or daughter, or mother, or sister, or JloKcdef 
^(ftitadf^^aifo^ oP'Oouain, .or.gr^^mother-^though heaven knows 
I would not wink at his grandmother for the world, especially with 
Cyrella'0jjfilfitjr.i|iind':a fyp, toil heripp, dea« girll-^he would brain me 
on the spot, and little trouble to hiaMel£ ibr .tbo.eame. 

lmju^e3^fiB^,t(hj^)(txe,AW^^^tMt9^^ between 

f!k^rTl^%mm9L^i^^lJ^J^ icourpe, you expect my lettexB to 

be instructive, and as a future author, to a certain, but not to too 
•illfltmid fk 4^gi9«^^anmd. ^tlJth^i^m^ haire the Tartar, .or what we 
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liuniliarly call the Chinese (iountenonce— that is, a fooe like a ikull 
covered with dirty parchment^ two iictive oyefi^ and « shook h«id of 
hair, more by token, as Pat Would say, *^ that it id' giiieijally shaved.'' 
The Arabs have long, sharp faces, aquiiine olfaotoiy organs, and 
though thtir mouths are very small, of ^^ the crimfiott dye " on the 
lips. Their eyes arc large, and theri* nwks are long^ A female of 
that type properly modified ought to be handsocHey but I do notdocido/ 
in favour of too mlich of the aquiline nor an over predominanoe ^f the 
pallid hue. 

The chieftains horoabouU ard so ch^ttaUo that when X ren^emVcr 
St. Paul's injunction, "Be giyen to hospitality, '^ I sigh for my 
Christian countrymen j and doubt hmch if many (Of 1|hem^ &e iricher 
ones more especially, will ever run the chance of ^ntertainuig " angels 



vniw OP THE crrt or kmek. ' * ' : ' * 

unawaresw" Here it is the likeliest} of things. It is nothing strange for 
one chief to feed forty- — cooking a supper^ spreading it, apd leaving it 
for the poor to come and take. Long life to the jolly old s^ieiks ! 

If Father Ignatius weire ther/e wifch me, the reverend yo|ith wpvld 
not have a leg. to stand on ; bis very sai^^ls would f^H off .for ,shame ! 
As for the poor* old Pope, he would, ".blush tpr Uie^eyes," ap^ ^^^^ 
sure his spectacles would turn blue. Andj for why, demand you, 
Tom St. Clair, my favoured friend and recipient of my confidences and 
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my ^iBtlefl*-foi< why? For to see tiac Fakira, Tom St. Clair ! IVc 
mtlst get them ovftiv— wo must iudeed. £ng:kiid ia a freo country, and 
why shotild not the Fakirs hm-e a convent thorcf? Why not proselytise; 
thb comities ? Why not convort ttio shiros, and divert the wicks'? 
They cato mutte* their artJclos of fiuth over and over in a breath for 
three' hOtii^ without pausing; thoy can say prayers to Allah and 
Mahothet, hi^pl-c^het, in vain repetitions, counting the rosaries they 
wear at their girdles; We must have them over. What a sensation 
they would make ! 

Affer leaving Beer wfe orossod a ^Hiilmr country to that encountered 
hefbre^-^efert And barren, resembling in iits undulations the bod of 
Bomb Orieff sea. Is ttiis a record of the deluge, Tom, think you ? Now 
and then, hiitchos of grass or plots of com deversified the barrenness. 
We amused ourselves by urging our horses forward to the head of 
the caravan dismounting, and lying on the grass — Frank to smoke a 
cigar, Dabble, of course, to find something or other to sketch. The 
caravan is two hours passing, and the picture and weed are finished by 
that time. Then we remount^ and perform the same little manosuvixj 
our joumoys end. 

had a jollification when wo encamped for the 

sherbet and fruits had been procured, boiled 

[)pcd in buttea: heated to a state of oil (a sort of 

and pipes completed our cartfl de menu^-not that 

>rescnted itself. A i*ing was formed round our 

mels and hOrses, the baggage deposited within, 

' supping,' camel drivers and others danced in rings 

party of noisy children at Christmas time, making 

lich na doubt they called musio, and after all 

)f the fourth-rate screeching 1 have been deceived 

flish operas at Dreary Lane, under the manage - 

n, the b886y barytone, and tenoi*e in one. The 

mtinels were on tho look out, and all of us had 

*to tidto this unpleasant task in turns, like a rotary toy hoffsegward box, 

one in and one out. We — or rather they — kept it up all night, but 

being under the walls of Orfah, we got some precious jolly ices. 

The subject of the enclosed sketch is Beer in the distance, and a 
Turkish ruin in the foreground. Don't it look just like some of the 
children's picture bricts ? Dabble is just finishing an idea of the 
caravan resting. 

I must tcU^you a joke of mine with poor Dabble. Hid great Weak- 
ness is the Boyal Academy. Have hit Upon a capital method of teasing 
him. Whenever be falls into professional rhapsodies, I always reply 
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**Ah! Aye!" But ho only laughs, poor fellow, and says quietly, 

*' Who knows, Frank, how soon it may be R.A. ? " 

] r:LJ i A IlfcOilOO A 



A CARAVAN BBSTIKO. . , ^ 

Give my love to Cyiella. I begin to fbel' as if I dhbuld never 
see her again. But assure her, dear Tom, the farthei* I am away from 
her the better I love heir. Heigho ! *^ Patting is sufch sWeeit'sctttoWy" 
and all the rest of it. Don't be surprised if yotttieverhear ofide 
again. I am confoundedly low-spirited. Gbod-bye; old boy. 'Twill 
be my happiest day when DabMe ahd 1 set foot' again en London 
Bridge. * " 



. / :. .1' /.;;: 
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A OOEOVBT AT LAST* 

A TALE OP ABIBITTON. 

BY 6. 0. CENTREVILLE, 
Antkor 9t " The SwAm* «Bd 41m Deep; or Trae to the LmI.* 



I charge ihet, fling awa/ ambition ; by that sin fell the angela.^SBAKsrKAxa. 
There in a mjatery.— Ibid. 




Chapteb VIII. 

A BAB SUXBAr. 

^OB a few months time progressed monotonoudly^ but com- 
paratively peaceably, at Koston Villa. There was the 
usual amount of wrangling between the master and mis- 
tressy but no more, tn their daily matrimonial disputes 
her lips, too genteel to breathe the word "bailiffs/' 
profited by the aristocratic reticence to render the subject a thousand 
tiiaes more irritating and formidable, conyeyed as it was in hints 
Qi^ formed the hid4^n sting of many a speecbi like a domestic mino- 
wi lurking perdue in a labyrinth of words. Bichard, of course, 
tflgfo and gtonned, as usual, whenever an eligible opportunity 
oontrred; but as the deep thunder of his tones was increased and 
prokmgtB^e the ahrill voice of his helpmate mingled with it, like the 
shrieking and soughing of the angry wind blowing aimlessly about 
the earth, and the roar of a dangerous concussion in clouds surcharged 
witb (ileqtricity<. Hortense continued in a sulky ^me of mind, 
Atting iji her own. apartment^ and joining the family only at meals, 
diuiag wUeb a Carthusian silence was maintained on her part ; and 
Aiioe wa9 still juiming to wraate, like a flower in a wilderness. There 
sefto^ed every chance of hors being a lost life, and her natural flne 
qualitiea, and. abilities dying oat, neglected, chilled, and cramped. 

It was a Sunday, but no one ever thought of going to church 
except Hortense, who was very regular in her attendance ; to-day, 
however, she fEuled to do so, alleging a headache ; but Alice said it 
was her bonnet, not her head, which kept the belle of the family at 
home, and unfortunately no prospect of a new one had dawned since 
the quarrel with Aunt Nancy. For the Woodwards Sabbath-bells 
nmg in no day of rest or of promise ; they were more isolated and 
unhappy than Alexander Selkirk alone at Juan Fernandez. He had 
his Sabbath without the beUs, but they had the bells without tho 
Sabbath. If any idea at all was associated with the linging, it was 
one of unpleasant noise. As little children, Alice and Hoiiense, and 
» brother older than either, who died of scarlet fever, used to sing 
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<< CSome. to dmrob^ oonso tOlckI]roh,'^witk.tll6 musical lehimes/^'of tli/b 
ndghboattDg >stdepk^< and at 'leustiihitf 'ftmd^ tlieiibcUs themadvtt 
«an9 ' out ; <tb» twoiis. lEvdn nowi Ttnu>Ted/:fram * ilio • homo of their 
G^rly '^Ohiidhoo^, the Bcdenm, mvnotonausJione df >the belt to the 
modem place of worship in theii: yicinity^ irhadb had aoA^thiBg 
funereal' in/: the ^(mndv>< 'aa(^d -W faU ^KpfaeaMpMy fnpon'lhe' tor of 
JL&ne ; >ilie cosidj^iMi 'fiincy the. aweei '''•Ooama toickniphf^ in its 
hollow t6tie% bat kiie(w,neTeitfad^Ba; it was inteitd^.io tonrBythc 
same message to ears upon which it fellTQs imj^eftsaatljjrjBB'tte inces- 
sant reproofs of a stem monitor. There was no ^iiifly ImpriAaig, no 
hfl|i|^y.br0akfiMl|xU> father I and jlio<^rileadingp tfadr >€hildi»n tb the 
house of prayer, no feeling of graintBderthat-th^ wer&^weUs^ in a 
«limid*!«dier9t^ C^tmstiatf rdUgioiii:i8.tanf^^ aUits|)iinty-*-raiO'taIm, 
delighted particii^ktioi^ in. Divine /wanhifi, 'whiebiblingiytheJi^epcoiithat 
passes understanding over th^ heaiit. .JBemaid /BomiUy-kad tague 
thanghts M idsiting China to ; oons evt ihe iietitheDj tiofti hei passed' their 
doorstep every day. The Woodwards rose late on a Su]!iday beean^e 
it was 'a miserable day — a day when they imd Aothih^T to . dd, and 
thenefoveiquarveUod jn<m$thaii ordisfli^j'^^aday whcib'it wasTulg^ar to 
go out, and therefore worse was done at home ; but* noB^ iaw' them 
f*^^,daif wfaen-jt wasriM>iwoith wbilctveven i(»\be<noat^-.^.ti<7&iM% taio 
thenu Like children doing wrong, they mi|^t literally :be said tcvhide 
nveyioiii8Unda)?8;> keeping , down the parl^Mir-bJbind, t^t tbe'congro- 
gatko Vl-etutningi £t'dm'[<ekurob might, not see Oke^ litter^oif the late 
bre^Jdhstf^a needleiis ,pieco. of ounnisg^i alnce Paul Pry himself^ peo^ 
iiigoutsidD'withihisiquiisiBg-glaas, iV4>uld have come to the conolo^ 
M%\^*Bh?. wha£? Difiner already I Got a punctual cook thexetr 
Nrkhing^ pech&ps,. that he-was suttcdently aequaijited to pop inland 
fiayMIkapoIdotn'titttirttde." ^ •:*..%♦ 

'QDuerp/was^.ho^vievpr^ amongst the» British heathens :one ploatent 
cushwa ieonn£cted:'Wkh 'Sunday wlidch -sorrdd^AfftHr imthing Vlse,'lb 
show that it was not totally forgotten by them; it wasr th& appdnv 
unceofia l^rt tipot -tiie diniicr4aUe^>-4,aa unusual occurrence^^-^hich 
sdih-ed to exbote Mrsv Woodward's unaKadAed tcJiIettfi jttbrealolut^ and 
ydtiremeot ;to (tihe/ lower' regions' fof' the/ i^emMndor <^.the afternoon; 
leaving Bichard to pursue his pattioitldr iiabby for the tutaebdng. 
(GlmiiMrj) \^as tli« 3iew ^ne^^aind had «upe«seded bootmakingi^tho 
previous fancy.) " l i ' 

But on the pferiioullirSuaday.alained the letiTfS Vere jwatibutisting 
their 0binui|? • da^^ ^nd peeping! out ; ih^ misltgiit *a&d a tiery hsSmj 
bfbeac>rere tbeiie t^ wefcomeithcfm.:;! F^^Ielikewise liiid:ij^me*6ut of 
tibeic oviatet garmfeufts ';as» 'gc(y-pini(Ktf d butierflieB/ escape from the 
gJ^OBkyoaaiag'of their provionaooDcUlioa. . : ,> ... - ^ -. ^ 

Whether the liberality of Nature and of spring fashions aciuatefl 
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Hf8i WoodsGiardi nei&er .inui. been. notr.iriU; bet. disdosed; buteome- 
^tiuhgai^rtaklydiiducodiberitbfttidayi.ito coiMti;^^} ^^ox? iilad» for. the 
taliLe,tiniiah> to>A)ieiidtsgi:btvoiidf Qnger o£ ib'.-WoQdwdvdy.'whi^ n^ 
.■>0nor ^Ttci^ed ithououliBaD^oexivaragano^'Of his jMrtticl! than be 
jifamfcddiiftyOiQ^ agntet itr/j't:> .1 / ..<.t. m >u-'-y • 'j •} ■> 

t.> <(Si mddo.itfpn ptltBIlofae:te<^al^o^!^MrB.J•W0o4imlIdc2^^ < • . - 

II '^{Pci-hfipVijou will liato tbe goednilte toidanMutiMbey maikiin, mh$i, 

-r.-*^fTTk6'(HiJD'iK*o^«Ete-tdie-oth«r.'^ . !■ -'/ 'iff".. •; r_»>^.!.r ,. ., 

.L'^'It iiPoiiIdibeiasfaa]iiii:t)o but «p'^e/&Qit»t0tt ail al-^ii^ei' rbuhul) 
knfa'jdkfiifriie^fr>^it »jtisl>ocitnkigai^^ '■' y. i. •' <• • •>/>!<' i> 
jirf^ BaTte-ti^eitorltf und'Tiiinr^iu^huabaadll . You m It vktf caimdeimb$ 
ivdlDaai|IM[w.^lKbcdwidrd; I qdbbire'.yoiu' x)iiiioiiib&^'; < • r { i >r. :, ., 
>u^fj daittsay yoa^WilleatifburBliaye.'' '' ' ; • ... 

ii )/ftWbatMi8/^tbte .7ioiiittbic^6i'grreii.<ine<y* 'Do> joa; think- 'In weid: 
epeatadleB'l^fti ^ ' :' • •: .-m '- <r r [. /. . /.».. i w •,.•■-•'. ..• 

l»o/«'JianylWii^'ttie matter with it?" / , . . , . i . .. . 

•>j 1i]MJBtterl/ ^li^oa^reoalyibrgcltt«Ii>to puttfaeiraitEntiiQpieyttbatffi 
ati^Notiieto't^eee'iti". ••• ' t- • '■'>••• mm. t., 

oi(^iSy«d^ietotdk of d:t^^M7ir^«ffd?;wh^ti^ tries' to sa^, are 

ih6ivery;peiw>ato "wbiil/ixiest.*^ ' ;. n.. .1 . ' 

> (Bhe teak tfa^^spooa' aad' sooopod oat 'the irfst bf tbd rhxiibuibi asid 
lads a]k>iiBt)to add soide cnBtard, trben beBtoppodbej^mtfa' "^^iCfone* (tf 
yoQf j^/misse^Miaild Bubsidia^ intO' sikneo, dubussed hiBxhubarb 
wittb(> apparent ^Batisfaetion* : His ^anfo -tendei^ tho next fdeoe to 
Hoitetts^'Vhd, 'i^emaarking cbrtly^^^at shO'^diOn't like /cnist'Tritbnvt 
fin]it^fix>aB>(froia table in a pet tortiiirow benelf ob the aofii^ and^rcfuaed 
to be comforted with custard-tart. Alice, whe; like her fathea« fancied 
ttotinilg made •'with milk and) eggs^ tdeknthe rejeoted. pastry ;< whilst 
MiC8.-^c9idaitedyaain)oyad»te -acahtor fa^xnrite'^WBtbrd go a-'begg&ng) 
patvpyasadtit hbenJlji' - • /• .^ ••• .i- /' ' r •• • /• : 
•i fMSew-eanyoiieati Buoh saaty staff P^* fiiieeredBi$hatd,'oom<eying 
h'spotnliiLaftfhiititalMB kttebith; ' '^Tov 'hav^ a-iHitiatad/tasto;> the 
lookiof 'iimakte nieiilli' *YoU doa'i(Bieaa> ta^Bag^yefii^re 'leaving the 
cniB^Snthiedi^andeBtingiikyitBelf^'^ 11 : . ^ 
.if fi-^fionriyod aeied nbt^say tkaii wiU hurt yov flhe' bnisi is -^t inade 
foresting." / < : 

^.aff'^odfdawl tt^^theny madam, iwbat/i^iit'itifldb fof^'^ n . v . 
ynihlehah ea<^it»to^4Bat«erw,'^(AJidar<uxteQrpflefdf.^<I<4ike.^ 
u^ HrYon'iikb'ili a greaiideiSi tad much ;itriK; ikat g(lod(fdtf yvn^" added 
hkt fltaflier^' '^^Yoof^may baeartoiq tharewiti bo no emt/wasted. 
That girl is just like ^ pig;its1uialwaya^ftuiciea%ltat-«olher /people 
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A totuponuy peaoe being restored, the cloth was removed, ICr. 
Woodward 'vrent down to his wine celku*, biroughi oat, to tihe snipme 
of the fomilj, a bottle of wine luqd a decanter oootaiBaiig ahont emffi- 
eieot to fill A eouple of glasses. Aiiee stared andbti^tened up, .foor 
the3r wore ndt wont to see wine in these days, and Mn. iWieodwatd 
asked somewhat in ahmn, as she glassed at ber attire, if hb espeottfl 
anyhedy ? 

^'No," bnt this bottle won't keep; it is the tast- of the thiriy-fli^e'; 
quite ftawny and spoiling. Here is a little loft of that vweet stuff yon 
liked-t-tbat will do for you" .1 

Alice was sent for gksses, and lfir« Weodwaid filled* one from the 
decaatee for his wife, opened the bottle and helped' hmmftl^, oflSiiing 
the '^girls a Mf from his glasR Bjortense rafnsed iiidignan%y but 
Aiioeioomplied and emptied tlu$- glass. ' < t 

V Stop, stop ! you little beggafi" eriod her father, getting good* 
humoured as he imbibed the generous fluid ; bnt hA spoke too late* 
She sct4own the empty ressel with a mischioTona glance, and a hint 
that eho^ should take another << sip.'' ** N0| no ! You won't get Hm 
ohanQetoicheatnio again. liUyenrmotbei^s glassy AHee— ^nsit with 
the port*«Hihe won't appreciate it; sweet wine is geodenoi^ forher^''^ 
■ .^M don^t ;want any mere," remarked his wifo as Alice poDtfed it 
outj ♦ " It tastes very queer." 
. ^ (Thai id thdough its being open a few daye." 
>. Apaui^eiDfnedy daring which Mr. Woodward looked. restlessly at 
the -wine in hiswifs's glass, and remazkedt ^' li was a pity to waste 
it.r At last he drew it towarda him, s^ped^ made a faoe,: and 
hastily spit it out. When he was not looking, her iftolhtff.ttiade.'a 
aigtt to Alice ta take down what was lefibtoold M«i4ha« .Bichard 
was; i»6treyer, in the best of humonrsy called for a i^aas, and poured 
4iut some of the cherished ^port for Hortense, thereby restorisg tbat 
young lady to something like good tonpeif,^ and asking Urs^Wood^ 
ward to try it too if she did not like the other. - But so unusual a 
Scene of deodestio.bUss was not doomed io last Mrs. Woodward was 
Buddtoly seized with violent pains, alarmed them sU by her- ctiesiaad 
was with. difficulty laid on the sofa; in another memenit a. stream 
mingled with blood flowed from her lips. On the instant all was 
confusion ; Mr. Woodward, pale as death, had started from his chair 
to her assistance ; the girls pulled the parlour bell, and sobbed in 
mingled fear and sorrow as they gazed at their mother's distorted 
countenance, and listened to her moans and cries. Beceiving no 
answer to this urgent summons, Hortense ran into the kitchen, where, 
extended upon a couple of Windsor chairs, lay old Martha, moaning 
and writhing like her mistress. Uttering a cry of alarm, the girl ran 
up again, and found her mother even worse, her father pale, trembling! 
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aid aeoiuiiig at a loss as to what ho should do. ^^ Uo aud feteh a 
doctor, faliher^ ma and old Moiftlia nrast be poiscyned ; tbey^ro dymgl^' 
^ Hemon^meobaiiicaliT'^i^ t^^iutfifl^^ took Ms- hat from the pdg, 
and appeased agaiki< at the pttrloar'door^ 8a]riiig<^^'. Girc mo 'k bbtUe;' ' 
Sia^look^ stdpifisd— H]iiite lost; Pondbly he cbiitXieoted-a bottle with 
^oinffto the doetos!^, AMce thought. Anxions to acceleiiotehur mov^ 
xnentSy she caught up the decanter, and thrust it uto his hands/ ^erfmgj 
^'Make hastei, makfr haste, mamma is poison^iP^ and bursting into 
fiesh'tdamy ^vnitOhM from th^'door. . He^an notr with alllaatiiight^ 
she heard him drop the decanter ; it was one of the beiit «ut glas^ but 
wihast mattered! that, nerw her motftfer'ff life waiiin; danger ?' ^ 

. Nfit two-mintittes eldpeed iiH^gethbr between the first* alaim and 
the xetam of Mr. ^eodward with tiie doet6r,"i!K>t ft^teen -betwec^i 
tlie remoTal of the dinner cloth and the alaltehkgMissure>of^mi8ti^ 
oHd mBid-^-« Beiznre that with the formes', In apite of medioal: aid, 
gomi terminated fatally, .'..,!'... . .; 

There she laytipon the sofa-^d^ad-^nite KtiH-^-^be wh^bso limbs 
bad Bo^ Recently ^ound with horrible eYolntions, wh6^ ci^s had so 
IMeiy pierced the hearts of the ohMrton, now raising their -roieos in- the 
wee of bitter lamentation fbr one whoi^e heart could nether merepalpiM 
tate hx s^pothy yi/ith theirs-^^^hose oyes cenld never mohe 'open 
again and look at them — whose voice conldincrrcir spetfk 'to thtom 
henceforward in this worlds 'And all had been stftlM WitJh4»irt a 
farewell word-*— without a Warning— aye! withimt one took crf^kind- 
neta or !fecogniti0n^— not one pressure ef the hzmd-^-^^Mtiiihg 'bui'pain^u. 
sodden, sharp, afl-engvosfling, cntel paiti-^aifd OhenitWils stfll; the 
spiht had fled, and those young girls hid mi moth^! • * f r- 

Thi9 wasitsnifficien^^thcy were not yet'so desehite asthty ^ere.te 
be« Ijate at night a heavy knock came'td th^ door. Sortene 
answered it, for AHde's grief was almost frsMio.' A mdn deabed ta 
speak' with' her 'ftrther; she kaiftenedto call him from the tthamber of 
deathy but the stranger followed unkaeWn to her \iatil he strode 
across^ ih^ room, atld theli^ betrayed his dress as he<laiA his haod 
upon her father's shoidder, saying, ^Bi(ihard IV^oodwiord, I ariest yon 
on suspicion of poisoning your wife/' '* " 
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;:;;;:,;' ■, ■■ ; .«to*AE^pi** t%p<;,trte,:^:,,;;:t;r::.: 

By Benjai^in Jessopp Maqkei. , , ,, 

,•(•,,.1/ /,'.T.:.^ i.- r n,.^',-» v'-] 7^ ■•■ 
re ^ntepi^ the char^u;ig ist^cji.{rf„tj^ .EpgUsh 

nof;ejand,^, eigh^.,^il^^,.|r9m TV;w4waere,.,.Jt 
afijof larjje in,^i*6l;iiQ3y/Com^8^;^ho -j^ 

I brppl^ iDAkipg, .^an.^ ypioi^^otlif j^qft ,t^ Vflf- 

laiiA«W<B?rfHra^WiW^i • .,•>>•- PI " • > ;j 1 i jrm M-ft .jiP> 

g<^ti|em^|r ^ftd.iw^ly ,?J0g,,^©^4f<^i ovef % ^tfprw^j^; . ^n'it > 
ip,. a;.Japriyi.tf>f eiprte^i l>frJ/^<iap t^i? .p^^^M^e; of;., the l^iji^^,^ tTt.i?..w. 

of which it ne^. ^ot ;t^ ^hii^^d^ . TJxf^i; jis, hpge|^(^o^. wijp)^j;^^^^ 

oi ¥eRd4i:Hve4. jlc#^i9iP:Ce^,Wd^ jn it^ ftupfi^iv . W^i WW« WW^ 
of. Jili^;,diatijjgui^^^^ {Wilwft |a|ijr^Iy^ 

i<L^jl^o^,frlwt,4juiia^^, }ii|^. j^elcj% 4ooi:8,^>OrjB^q^,>9<]^^ .4firt 
c^nfti^,. f^ ^if^h^^the^^Uding, j^^n^lfl.of fh^ j}p^^at:::rl)u,^j<;^f^«^ 
i^e,1ft?^9iSr B#ift«Tr t ^4?*<Wa97,]ia^, hoT^,^;ver, ^p^^|;iYpi^,™y,^ fiflip- 

. W W>V.ftffl ftafci^^d, with t^ ,^^^|;iftr,y9,;wi^\^t(p^cff ffj^^i ^^ f^orcr 
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BBI8ILES AyB^fBEIB USES. 28o 

attempt the pronunciation, for fear of fatal consequences. There are 
hristlcs named from manufactories and places, as follows: — Mcsdrikoff, 
Losseff andJ!^ho|y^ '^^^^l^i'^^PV^tlf^'l^^ Sushkin, 
MeskatnikoflT, Taleyeff, A. Solotproff, T. SolotorofF, Sardiskaka, 
TJstushskaja, SiberpkMa^ , , , g|ohodg^^a^.^ JT^Qs^Fskaja, Mester- 
hewskaja, Welikoluzkaja,'*iabary^in, Mamontqff, Souchys, Peters- 
burgh, Polish, Konigsberg, Haiiibro^ ' trima, Siberian, Okatka, 
Cracow Leek, Galician Leek, M^mel, Moldavia : ,ap^ otj^ar sorts 
frtnii^^'UMj^fxitrliig' districts; 'turned' ^cfpitzinsj 'ZaraciS^,^d«fea? 
IfesaitlK'siy,- ''Ttsbils;' '^Kainsfeidtk'i, ' •Grudinins,' TilikilukjJ Tar- 
odoff, '^ VbfdWil'i, ' Giah^Aot/^' KiiraU^i;''' "^^^^ 
M«lfc6»S,^'^Knitkifl«, mMhcWa;^ -ibcv ^^Hese ^ >iiited 
affe'^iiobe ^ hi'^ btoldfes; Weetiy ' aiift ' ii6i'^iiaavely,| 
i^g'^te^heir-'YaKdu^ IeA'g^,'^aild to 'tW loiidliktts whefiS 
Wftf^fh^ feti^hs '^Wyfa^'^fWim'a' ta- ej* inches for di5Kr€!nt 
ttm 1^ti^l^9iti^ nk'chl6\M'^^m6fl Mtta,*gi;ey,^ pyre white, &i. ; 
tH<j ^pihie '^froth £t U> &S(f pet- Ijwt. •' ai& tKe assbrted^engths have a 
tttiflri vrfife bf -froth' ttfj ti5 '5<rd/p# p6(iird ' wrffeKt '" A^V^y'l^iitilWF 
\H»te iWkl© ttilfivts ittfk •J'raMc^," pVeplired 'ready^fbi^tHie iMm.^ *¥» 
trit^ beytf ^iitth,'^hftil;iiid cloth 'bitohes,fe^^ diid'^e* 'tera^»xiVd*^tti 
btfhidk^'df "t#o t6 thh)e otmeds in'^i^ight. Th^lt ^2iti^ 'idso tto 'Blaek^ 
attd White lia,ii^ ^A Bubittis Ayres,* iked' xrtucfr foi* Matf'brAihfeiJr 
EitooJ;'Cttiic64l'atta 'Mekictih'fibrfe,'%r sd-btirtiig pcrrp6s(^i"jl!htf M^»*= 
cati;^tii^ %ljit^, '«#Pt<^k db<nri;'i»yindheA% tengtH, Mid^^iiV'<<ttt^'D^ h^i^; 
as Buita the maker. The Brazil << piassava," i6i iariiliflngf^ti'ei^ %T«totn^,' 
is flf'klnd ^of \firie'ifood ^^bSis^, thfe ffbt^ bf a leAf •xJf bflb^k'^wn^in 
itfaAby ]ila"oeirob the ^des of riverfe in'ihc'Brazife j"it ^1 fai^al^r^^itt* 
l^;gth three' ^bffoiit yardk yhero ar^ two llddtf'bf 'iPiaSdAra-^iie' 
cdneft'^^feahfe .♦• thfe ptheV' '^ I^6ra,*^ W) ^called frdtn^tHe t^^Wtt- *«W- 
yKittt^ h is^Hfij^d ;''H!hc latter beittg ^kiiowii ' \ff l!Ke brtiifll tttid^ ai- 
"tttoAfcejrbiss:"^ A smiill pidcb ttfBahrapii^jttta; i^t^ ki id:f\!M^i 
hta?j'iti*i£ii{jpchittoic^ of thin-fibrOus bafek. i^ - - '^ ' '' i- 

• fW^'T^ij^tf?^^^ rit^ now ii('fii)tit <^ «iitradiflil«bl^ 

siMpB atld'feflteetife cctatriVaicfe: (It' Was uied-a* titef 'timfe-^i^f 44ie 
wkt^i^^t^^iiiAt h^ Wgtii distJoVeiriti'ifl'tf^^^^^^ 
qdkitS^W fMtrlE!iles)se^'a^dt^d:^ttr6'm^6'retad ihe'^ork^rtikiiis^t' 
-iTU^ St^dtdP dti^ikts bf a' fraltn^ coirefed ^th!^ 'f^'tif 'ii^ p(i8A«e«^ 
s^ ttetb'/iaclr ^fi^t^iit in^ch&ie' having thes^ ^t^th placM doM'€^ 
or^'iWrlli&Mr»Jft(mi'bii6h'MtKdr^^ A W 'of ^th^ flnfttf arid ««^rieUtf' 
bri^ll^b^^HKbs^'^oi<'^^ "b^Bt Iki^ brhsties ani I'ir 'dhjddl^rs'^^tidfibde^' 
makers' purposes — are laid out, evenly and thinly, ov^'tlie'ffi(<^^'6f ^' 
lda*^^biirfi,^Htri! ai^^!ite^fe6p«%^ba<fon b5^ tte'fube^tSftodflie^'lfrAfch 
iM^m^WiM^'^e H^iV'ot'bbJl^b^H^s'hbUgb^ th^'fd^eth^^' 
stifll^eAtt^ tigiil);'^' irtt bitd^^of rfid^ tiratSeW tb be iis(iri*ffprb)>et' 
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latoroUyv and. 66 U» workmtn takes' tfaa : Wtnhas aid dnitfi 
these i^]»j«atingibti8tile-6iid» over, and lDotw<6ea tha steel teetlk of one •£ 
tbfl StjMoraiorSf when ail tho bisbtles of one sizoiand thiekaess/oone- 
spandiog with, ihe distenoe :b^weea^ itho - teetk vemaiiv fLzed^ aad| tiM 
bnnhea beiog idrairn wfNkj^ ooo ie£t betiireeft tho toetib^ asid od^- 
leebtdi : The smaller bristles are taken to othsr SeparotoirB.and suni* 
laiiy.asflorted, tiUl^j are all disposed oL 

I'Ae' iS^ondkn/it-^firistlesi, as 1/ have bofmre intiniaied, mie very 
eaEpensiTetartlokS) and are tberefioraeeononucalljir handled. JisimpMiedi 
thA bundled are impccfeetly'asaartBd). aad contidn maiij foreign adiaix:* 
tjinutbf #ool, comiiMm liair^ &o. } and in consequence they have to bepae 
onr^< f»y hand oa arrival- hero* IThe 'fafmidlet is furot:opQned n^ Aid 
cfeamod of' )fhe refnss (by the aid> of ^ a steel oomb)^ thea the oqIoibb 
(bkek^ gtciy, fmd'daU to pore white) and lengths iaro assarted by the 
eye and hand. This is the proeeae :-t4)a the -bench before the wosker 
is placed the upright urooden f< Standard,'' marked in quartar-iadbes, 
say from l-te S. *A •bundle of briatlei is taken in. idie kft haad^is^ 
well shaken and leosefeiedy bo; levelled at the lower end' that all .tiM^ 
iivegolarsty 'of > lei^h is .shown at tho upper end,^ and plaesd hii hosA 
oi thei Standard with the .right hand (the praotised eye of the worker 
having aaarited the liiMeof the longest bristles); tkewoifanaD now^draws' 
them ottt| sitbjeetsthe remainder to •similar rale- work, again aabtnieta,. 
laul sd goes f^om the higher to the lower ineh^mnrks oor the Standatd^ 
till\; all' ' the dengtiD ore detorakined and are separately laid by. After, 
assortment these several lengths vary in value eonaidetably*-^aamelyY 
ft«bi'>4& to aOs;> per* pooiid; the longest being the atontest and meat 
valuable. - ^ ^ , , t , . - . 

Tk^ MMny of QucUUiai^^Th^ brtish mana£noturer needs great 
pariatuhirity beite,- and a mixing of the quaUtiee is efle<ited by 
hand 'in n marvelkusly' expeditious manner* Befbre the ariasanare 
plaoed Isfydrs ^of the various assorted lengths ; he: takes a handfiil o^ 
tiieso layers in' thfsir^depthy and so gets biMles of many diegrses of 
pevtlfiaeity«' %?eadiiig ot^'layuig) them' out evenly and rapidly Jrom 
his right-hand' on to the bench bbfoto 'himy he gathers them '^ftdth Us 
leK hatcl'An& opens thorn u^ a^n in another places i^^'sprsadlng stad 
re^peningitho faandftiltUI tile fine hnd stout hHstlesaro^iniiMuly 
ddzed tiuoughbttt; 'ItetUa|aroeMthe'mha»lilctarer'i8 «l}lo4obri^ 
dawa ^v^hatruAybO^tetmedr the ^»/tone**>ief his hmsh that is, he can 
have it^ery alktl^ tistag^naiiily'tha lengestfariattesy or 'ha cad iutt^ 
duoe tiu» sbotter^and< w^adser pndwdt till <the right degfee of tanaeity^iB^ 
attamady-with^fiitfaig^ci^pettse^ta^tbetpttr^^ ' ..(••*. -i ' 

In1A6lollo3Mag4to0criptia«, wd^ h nied4iic 

txadoQisa tha^irsidi^>«^boafa '^o^ <<< atodci^i leading ^I'ibaek^ rtb> aaM 
aimpbyjtto vieoesr«utor oe^^ingiv»M<& oeneaala <biiriie^ftiBt«riag e0lb^ 
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biurltes. The ioistlM aro introduoed to the ** stoek," or brush^tbaolcSf 
tluKxiqfh holds drilled in it^aoooiding to preserihed pattom andozdier, at 
so many faolea to the inch, in suoh a dtreotioo^ onglc^ &c.. The oofmrnoa 
pkm ia to nae » f^eeimfiii bock, alxaady dnllcd as needed, and to.driU 
through th&^clmen into the stock to be worked. Mr. Hodgson, how^- 
cviec^ fonnd thk eygt^m to bo open to many disadvantages ^ among other 
evils, the specimen got shifted, its holes became enlarged,.' or the drill 
yfcnt thteug^ ashint ; and in other ways newspocimen baeke werocOn- 
tinoally being required^ and complaints were common that • hrushQe 
sapposedto be peeeisely of one pattern differed considerably in the 
positioB, siBe,mid even m the number of the holea. Mr. fiodgam^ 
wsthhia ncenstomed perseveiance and shrewdness, at«nco invented a > 
itei, simple and efficaoioas, to oTdrcome the diffienlty. fie canaed a 
frame of heard wood, of the sioe of the bmsh-back| to be fitted with 
sted, pins^ of great power, asranged in the same positions as were 
reqmred fbr the holes in the book ; and now, therefore, by iplaeug. 
this spccimtai of goide on the back to be drilled, and striking it 
with a. naUet, an impression is left of all the steel pins, and so 
the drill has only to be made to enter in the marks, and ihe brush 
is perfect. The steel pins will last for many years. In the brnfihes 
that are currvd on the ander or upper sides^^snch as banister brushes, 
spoke brushes^ and other similar ordinary oommedities^-the cyo is still^ 
the only guide to the drilling process of the lathes^ that being all that 
is necessary under, the eireamstanees. There are m«iy lathes engaged 
inthe drilling proeesses. 

The Workroom is the phoe where the bristles are placed in the 
backs. The length of the bristles is kept in order thus: — On one 
side of a pair of shears is fastened a piece of level wood. Just the 
required hmgth of Qtb bristles, and by resting this wooden guide' on 
the outer end of the under side of the back (the margin of thei 
bristle covering), and using the shears laterally over the bristle sur- 
face, the latter is reduced to the level needed, females are occupied 
in the lightest and htet woik| the men on the h/eavier products^ their 
inmipnlBtion» not being so delicate for the more elegant geods^ 

The JBSniMnff^ and Ornameuiaiicn FroefseM have much that is in-* 
terestiag to the uninitiated. The tools Used are few and simple. 
There are Gough's rat*tailed files (the shape of which yon may, of- 
Qomse,. corvecUy imagine) — ^tum saws^saws of other kinds, to look 
Btndght ahead, out tibet corner^ or go right across (pig fMhion^-^spoke-' 
sh8n»r*-a huge koife -thftt can • be iuxnedi aboat m any direoticdDt^ end- 
endbemgftxed, and the^tbesyhavinga handle to b^'haldby thoartisftn^^*' 
Uthes to bore, holes, in the -wooden patterns^ to provide foor the eb- 
tiaiMs QfHheJ^ristlest The upper.or outaideibacks axis sometimes mide 
of ithe most^^levdid woodsi^in double .or. single vent^s^ ^lued or 
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fastened on. Thus we were shown piles on piles of " backs " proper 
in chesnut, plane-tree, alder, rosewood, beach, yew-tree, satin-wood, 
mahogany, — some of the more expensivo exceedingly thin. The mono 
elegant backs, in pearl, ivory and inlet work, are of French production, 
and arc imported products. For the larger brooms there is also an 
arrangement as follows : — Under a kind of raised circular oven, gas 
jets are placed, protected by metal wire netting, and above is a circu- 
lar pan, divided into compartments, each filled with a pitchy and 
resinous composition, to fasten the bristles into the stocks. Many men 
were thus employed at the time of our visit. The working of the huge 
stock knife is curious. It is made to do anything, large or small, and 
will round off the comers of the square ''stocks" or trim up the most 
delicate brush, as finely as a spoke-shave. These latter are used in 
planing up the circular sides of the brushes, leaving behind them a high 
polish, and bringing out the fine grain of the woods. Sandpaper, var- 
nish, staining, &c., are also put in requisition. 



BO0XS WOSTH EEADIHO. 



The 8tudeni9* Scripture History: The Old Teetament History; 
from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by William Suith, LL D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London. With Maps and Woodcut*. London : John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 

It was long a matter of surprise and of regret that a subject of 
such importance and of such general interest as a text- book for the 
illustration of Old Testament history should still be wanting. The 
boautiftil volume now under review efficiently supplies the want. It 
is a manual for the elucidation of the Old Testament, which in fulness, 
accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, more than rivals the histories of 
Greece and Eome used in our best schools. There is sober thought 
and sound scholarship pervading every page. 

Besides giving the history recorded in the Old Testament, with the 
necessary explanations, notes, references, and citations, the work con- 
tains, incidentally, information on a large number of other subjects 
— such as the geography of the Holy Land, together with the poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical antiquities of the Jews. The appendices, notes, 
and illustrations are taken, for the most part, from the well-known 
and admirable Dictionary of the Bible, published by the same able 
editor. Dr. William Smith. The illustrations arc strikingly clear and 
well executed. 

We hope to see this volume speedily followed by its proper com- 
plement, the Students* Manual of New Testament History. We 
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fiy Thomas Lewiw, M.Ji., F,S, -^ - ^ '- 



London: ,%onj 

I 





tatobnidit Tahiaibl&infbimaticm^ aivttigediDiui'^ibdMBfy.pfifetollioc^^ 
Wa do not mnch ^pproTiQ of the i^roftice tbi» gentlenwn iw^^ii^fix^to r 
1^ l^i:]?, sejttu^ forth i<^ cl^s.to h^coneid^ted Ji^tei:^*^, f .#.4ow ,, 
n^ ^pnd veil for, fm autlfor of , any kind to^seek .to^pry jupbw p.^ , 
W)ok hy reference, to the works of his' Kierarv brethren in such ierms/ 

Bkthfete':^^''"" ' " -•■'"" ■• " '" "' "'' ''•'^^" ''^^•=^> -'i'q'- -'.'':i- 

^ UtiddiSrtitedly the Blipfihod* reka^t of ^ nbV^ls kiiA 'otfiW'siWflir Wtferajfevfe ' ' 
wfllseek in Tain for pleasui^ orpartim^ In fthiB<vohim0*/'bo<)ii|ilMrir ai^' 
others whose minds are braced np and kept well stmng, who can ramble to 
their satisfaction wherever they can gather frnit." 

Bwedenborg and his Modem Crilia (Longman and Co.), with some 
remarks upon the Last Times, is an ably written controversial work, 
by the Rev. Augustus CSiasold, Jf . A, 



-■.;^ ..'..■ LA MOPE. - ^ . •,,.. . ,m' .,, ^^ 

TJ^ Spzfng. fashions, eidul^t.no very, marked clian^es jfrom fjinner 
seasons. Alpacas, both plain and embroidered^ wiQ kgf^ be woiJQ, 
also the dull stout mixed material speckled with white, which was 
iiithidtieed IM^'y^. Anew inatexial tcndled Dt^ Imperialis deMcafe 
in shades of colour, lady-like in a^i^nmeie, aiid oakuisitedt^weir 
w^U. It is woven pl^in, a^ koft'to tOu6h in tip^fitraiic^a* iVeiltth 
merinof, bnt as stout as a fine lin^. ' An Englii^ tositfttijon of • tikis' is • 
less choibe in colour. Poult de tTietr^ is ng^in niakingi ife lippearanoe 
akongM; fsiiiionable ifiaterials. It i^ ad glossy &e silk^ Asd-'wears W^IL . 
Ikiiarfcidhs are not wianting, but they arc' dull. Strh>esni^ itfiU to be • 
seen on all materials and in ^ icolbizrs. ' l^hcy are<^iefiytatii4tLi broads 
aiid fiif, apart. Some are plaih totin ribbon sMpes on these'^ftae^ 
outoids, 6th^ compost of groups bf smaller striped, ot^'v^uried by a^ 
pftjl^ern. . Tile Drttp Imperial is plain; A mbh^r skirtUi^ Ibr fafttticoats 
hi^been'inti4)idnced. It has bi^ken Stripes en 8LW)tlte'g)N>tiiid.^' Bhiek 
nirtoW shij^^effonla l^te gi^tind in ell: s^tkble-ttiaterial^#ill*b»«8U . 
f<a:^aferfckittd.' ' IVeticKtetibrici in ttiis Atyle are produeed -in variona 
as/^ffixn Ik^ith white jgtonnd^v Phdn «d^>&cia skirts of thep' otd^^anted 
brtwrimts'klib'OffiKrnSeM'niktttirilfdrVear.' ' " ' " »» . 

In mantles the Anne Boleyn sleeve is to be seen, but' ctit rAtfata* 
ih<^. ' nhxs: ief k h^giilg sl^v^ y>|)^ ito the iltlioulder. It ib nM likeljr 
to ik gen^ralljr a^opt^, ais' itd'appeArad6e is stiff'ahd'ttwkwsi<d: JDmi- 
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aifuM Aai tigki^Attiiig mantles, with the belt iwtBidei «^ auide ja 
black groB grain, chiefly trimmed with the weob malbmal, wiU be Wfi»|ai 
by young ladies. Paletots trimmed at the bade, vheve the fignre ift 
not suited to display, and deep mantles with fuU backs for elderly ladies 
are still the style. Jet trimmings are used, and also Cluny lace in 
black and white* Mantles oan be Wotb either long or short, bat for 
all, except elderly persons, we recommend them rather short, because 
that style is more dressy. Tall figures should never wear this article 
of dress so diminished in sioe as to give a lanky appearance to the skirt. 

A very jaunty style of bonnet has made its dehutf but it is only 
suked to yonng faces, and fltted {ox/Sies. For bridesmaids' toilettes it 
will proT6 ebarlning. In shape it exactly resembles a meat-plate, bent 
a litUe at the aides where the strings draw it to t^ head ; made in 
white pique straw or white tulle, and garbarded with lilies, it is very 
][aefcty. Broad white tulle ends can be united under the chin as strings, 
or pinned beneath the chignon behind as a veil. A chapeau of this 
shape in fine straw was crossed outside by white ribbons fonjiing 
strings and on the top a bow of black velvet with short ends. The 
inside was lined all round with puffed blue crape. The Honitoz^ 
bonnets are worn again and look well for style. The cuipore are 
modified, but not abandoned. The pamela is to be seen, but does not 
gan much &vour. We have seen bonnets that af^ar to be a compound 
ot these three ! 

It is expected that a delicate apple green wiU be the favourite 
colour of the season. Mauve, however, abounds, and also black and 
white. 

Parasols are larger, round, and flatter in shape, and the handles are 
thick and massive. The Pagoda shape is out of fashion. Gloves are 
worn with two buttons. Qold and solver heels for boots form one of 
the caprices of the day. The Greek style still prevails in hair-dressing; 
but broad massive plsats are much worn as coronets placed low on the 
fbrehead, and describing a circle above the face towards the ears. With 
these a few Qr^ek cnris are suffered to fall upon the iov^kesd. 



HEEDLEWOBK 

♦— 



CoiuL Tbihioko pob a Child's Fkock. 
The Mging, 

A piece of fine scarlet braid, waved. Walter Evans and Ca^s boar's 
head ootton, No. 14 ; Walker's Penelope needle. Ko. 3. 

Iflt row : 1 tr. into the first point of the braid ; 1 tr. into the second 
paint, make 3 ch., and repeat to the length required. 

2nd row : 3 tr. over 3 ch,, 1 ch., iniss the two tr. of last row, and 
Kpaat. 

3rd row : Begin to work now on the other side of the braid ; make 
ene tr. on the 9econd point, and work the same as the first row. By 
beginning on the second point the pattern is reversed, to give the 
QOilU effect, 

4th row : 1 d. c, 5 ch., * d. c. between the two tr. of last row, 
5 ch., d. c, over 3 ch., 5 ch., and repeat from *, 
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For the Insertion. 

Work the same as the fmst three rows of the edging; 4th row, 
the same as second. 

The inseitioQ is to be placed in three or five strips down the 
£ront and back of the body, on the centre of the band, and two rows 
round the skirt, with tucks between* 

A Pbetty Edging foe TJndee-Clothino 
May be worked as above, with white cotton braid instead of scarlet 
wonted. When washed the finger must be drawn along the raised 
part and the back, pressing it out strongly, or over the point of the 
irw. The first row only, worked on the braid, forms a neat frilled 
«dge. 



DOMESTIC COOXEBT. 

» 

BBEAD PUDDUSTGS. 

It ia rather a yentuxe on the part of JP. ^. to offer an opinion on any 
point in cookery counter to the doctrines of Mrs. Warren, who is so 
truly admirable an instructress in all domestic matters ; but on the 
sin^e subject of '' pieces of bread '' JP. F, cannot help offering some- 
thing like a remonstrance. Why is a small piece of bread less good 
tito ft large? 

Surely, if it have lost its value it must be by having sustained soQie 
injury, or else— supposing it to have been kept clean uid unhandled — 
the bread must be of that bad quality which tastes soar and stale as 
soon as it is dry. If this be the case, the sooner the mistress sees to 
the matter the better, for this is eeitfdn-^ 

That no bread is wholesooKe food at mU which does not remain 
quite etffeet ti a elean piaoe till g[mte dry^ no m^lttor how mM it 
he eitt. 

Also if bread be allowed to be cut, and Jln^/ered, and left, F. F. 
thinks the remedy should be in the refoiBaation of this evil family 
habit, and not in consigning food for which the master has paid tthe 
full price of good bread to the sorap merchaat or the pig-tub. 

How for tlie pudding. 

Eirst make sure that every bit of bread is perfectly nioe$ ' 

Then cut it all down into thin sUcest taking partioular heed to the 
thin slicing of the bottom crust. 

Put the bread into a stewpaa, allowing good room to swell, with 
as much eold milk as will cover it. This is the point of difference 
between F. F.^e bread padttngs and jirttilltry bread puddings — ^the 
coidmHik. 

Set the pan over not too fiacce a heat, but where it will come 
gradually to boil, and ma& and stir now and then as the bread swells. 

When it nearly boils check it with a little cold milk — stir it till it 
fiearly boils ^Lgain, and add a bit of butter, or a little maixow, or 
' diopped suet; then dieck again. 

It ahould reoudn simmezing about an hour and a quarter, or longer, 
if a very large pudding. 

Turn it oQt into the diah in which it is to be baked, and beat up 
with a fork, and add whatever is liked to fiayour it : — 
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Sugar to the family taste ; 

A little grated nutaieg. 

Or pounded cinnamon ; 

A spoonful of Brett's brandy (of wbioh F. F. always keeps a isiig 
private bottle — strictly for cooking of course) ; 

A well-beaten egg or two, according to the size of tbe pudding ; 

A few currants, or Sultana raisins. 

The last two items may be dispensed with at pleasure ; and if the 
pudding be intended for very young childreui the spice and brandy, 
and butter or suet, would be left out. 

The whole pudding is now ready for the oven, and if H has been 
judiciously managed, it is thick and soft — decidedly molBt, but not 



ke it a nice brown in a rather quick oven, for it is to be noted 
that the baking is onlp to make a nice slight crust. The pudding is 
oaohed in the stewpan. 

F. F. now begs young ladies to observe that the rules by which 
this pudding is made are applicable to several other puddings-— 

Tapioca, 

Sago, 

Yermioelli (not quite to Maccaroni, since that must be boiled a 
short time in water), 

Ground rice, &c., &c. ; not necessarily to whole rioe, for that only 
requires to be done thus in a pie-dish. 

Pint of cold milk, 

Large tablespoon^l of rice. 

One ounce of lump sugar. 

Bake very 9hwkf nearly two hours. 

The rules for the puddings aforesaid are : — 

1st. The bread, tapioca, or sago, &c.y must be stewed graduafly with 
the odd milk. 

2nd. It must never be allowed to stick to the pan. 

3rd. It must be checked with cold milk several tunes> before it quite 
boils. 

Attention to these rules ensures good milky puddings. 

Tapioca takes longer to soften than bread, anti luge sago longer 
than tapioca. 

Yermioelli softens very quickly. 



OVE COVVCI&.; 

NOTES AND QUEBDSB, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, Afe. 



TO TBS BDDITXa OF THE <« FAMLT FREND.** 

Sib, — i feel a Oreat pleasure and likeways a Pride to think you ahoiid 
of put my Letter into your Book :* it i^ows me you must be a wezry 
Sensable gentleman, and dont uphold with hignorant ways ; and if so 
be the Lord Mair takes and Does as i've tohf him i shall call Him the 
same. 

Praps, Sir, you mite like me to Put down a few odds and Ends as * 

* See FamU^ Friend for March.—ED. 
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mite Mire a Turn to sum of your friends, and isn't knowne to eveiry 
bodj— L^utways not as i knows of; but you can Judj of that, &Xf 
better than i can. 

Sir, theres a manny people as suffers from Headaches and Newraljy 
partickler At nig^t, and its nothink that ales them but overfateag, and 
wen Thats the cans may bee they Bont kno how good Orenges and 
Lemmons is for 'em, partickler as Drink. 

They'd orter sqweze a hole Orengfi of common size or Harf a lemmon 
to m&ke a Tumblerftd of Drink, and M up with cold water, and enuf 
suggar to mc^e it Nice : ive knoed it Drunk 3 times a day and Bone 
a deel of good, and sum ive knoed just Take it going to bed— only Then 
they musent Take no beer for supper — ^and slop worry OumfertbeL 

Then, Sir, theres broken chublanes, and bums wioh ient feroff 
mutch the same Thing. 

JSkiUert erth mysened down Nice and Softe and spred like Intmint 
on Linnin rag is Butyfiil for brokin chilblanes, and a bit of dry Linnin 
and a Bit of lie silk (but if i hadnt got the He silk i did it withoute) 
put over all ; then nex day i dcmt te^e off the Inner rag, but Wets it 
fresh so as the Fullers erth gets eoaked withoute taking off, and in two 
days the place is heeled exsept it Was dredfiil bad. 

As to Bums or Soaulds its best in oorse if there cuyyeid up thick 
with Wedding or a hope of flouier and Swete ile the minnit its Bone ; 
and so the Skin dont rise nor brake if the Bum ante deep, and the 
Wedding or flouers kep close :and warm for some Bays, but mostly 
theres nothink handy enuf to {^ave the Blisterring and then comes a 
raw Sore, and you take my ^iTerd Sir its a werry diffirent plaoe to 
Treet wen the Skins on and wen its off. ive seen a werry bad seanlded 
foot Just lately wich the poor mother Had ferst tryed one Thing and 
then another, and the Foot kep weny bad, and then she took to the 
FuUers Erth just as Tho it wer a ohilblane, and the foots bene doing 
Well evrer since, and the Boot will be on, i ope, long befor any boddy 
but You Sir redes This letter. Thers a Bele of misohifif done by 
Partys putting such things to Burns and Scaulds m a Baw state as 
theyd orter put at \he ferst onset to save the Skin. 

And theres one More thing Siir i want to say, and that is, no one 
had orter put He nor Greese of no sort to any Sore place witkaute 
Doeters orders : ive knoed a mantiy Bredful bad Thums and fingers 
and legs too, all along of putting Greese, wich theyd orter put nothink 
But a bit of cleen rag wetted with colde water, and if the water's stud 
over some Fullers erth. it cant newer do no hert — and Bry rag and He 
silk outside : ive sene skores of cuts and herts treeted like this, and 
all did well Ezsep it was a Cut on a chilblaney hand — ^the thing for 
That is a bit of Bag dipt in pure spinit of terpintine, and thats ezsil- 
lent for all Beep cuts, I blieve it stopM Bleding better than water. 

i shant tell your frends too mutch at a Time Sir, fear they shoud 
forget, so with best Bispecks i remane 

Your Ixumbel servant, 

• « « « • 

Praps Sir i ouht jist to menshnn oar docter — he's a werry nice 
gentleman — ^he says to me *' nurse says he, your pritty sharp, but you 
ante got it All rite yet about the cholery," says he. Then he shows 
me a Terible stif peece of reading all about Ozone ; but i coudn't ref ' 
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Saif thife words and I siirfi '^r ploes tcU it ine plane,* tbm: Mya be 
"ftered lots of people Thinka thercs cholcry in ftnte aiid<v«jitaU« 
wich there isnt so Icna 4U there fresh ;" says he "its m e^ry tluDg 
iSktt itoZ^; tainted jfeo/, and Sish, and JW2^, and MHkf a&d ftute 
and rejitahles too, and '* says he " ewery thing gets stale qwicAdfit^t 
Stttch times as cholery comes about, and thats wen theree no Oakme in 
the air, and" says he "that means no Freehnen in the air to Ssweteti 
ttiy tMng." So says i, * i'll take ;Wid tell my frendfl next Time ;' and 
praps yonll pnt It in Sir. 

Cak any of the nnmerons reade.tB of the Famify JMmid explain 
the origin 6i the saying, " Bie in the* last ditch" ?^--PJiian. 

The foflowing figures show what a penny wonld an^omit to from 
the birth of our Saviour to the year J 860, at 6 per cent., supposing 
that at this rate money would doitble iteelf in erery fifteen years : — 

Simple Interest — ^amount to 1860 ... ... 78. lOd. 

Compound Interest „ 

£88,616,199,718,994,391,526,92 iO,470,685,856,S05 Is. 4d. 
This has been carefully worked out an A tested by logarithms, proving 
the number of places of figures and . the various .figures in the left 
exactly correspond. Any of our youi ig friends may amuse themselves 
by seeing how many millions of wor tds of solid gold as big as our 
^arth the amount would make, &c., & x^--rBsiA. 



Out of God's darkness 
. Into God's li^t 
Caiae the sweert) baby, 
Gifr'a to my sig^. 

Cot of 6k>d*« presenoe, 

Mtev«r to part, 
<Sk)d, laid my baby 

Close to my heart. 



MtBABT. 



Into God's glory, 

Higher aaoh day. 
May my own baby 

Spring on her way. 

Into God's image. 
Knowing as known, 

If ay her God change her 
Ever his own. 

A. W. M. 



GTTn)A3y<3E; 

i»l fc^"L?* '^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.^y *™*^' that they ma)' lead me ; and bring me irnta 
^V^ floly MOf and to Thy din^li^g." 

Lead me, O God, my Taffler I let me be 
In all my works and ways' controlled by Thee, 
Teach* me Thy truth 4, and' hold the guiding li^t 
Of Thine own Holy Word^before my sight. 
In all dark hours h felp me to trust in Thee, 
And feel Thy presi 3nce when I cannot see. 
Guide Thou niy fe et within the iiarrow way,. 
And be my spirit* s sore and constant stay. 
Bring me at last lamto Thy holy hill ; 
Some humble plrioe withm Thy oourts to fill^^^ 
To serve within Thy presence evermore, 
And Thine eterwl fidthftilness adore ! 
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'■' » 

REBU8. 
A bloQd]r tyrant on the Roman throng 
The fint war ship that on the waves waa bomQ, 
J^ yoathful statesman, one who gained a star, 
A pasha, famous in the Crimean war, 
An officer who for the Southern Statas 
Fonghft and won hononn nobla, good, and g&iak ; 
The king who fir«t all Bngland ruled so vnU* 
A Qraek word that th« alphabet will tell, 
The nearest kinsman that vou e*er can find 
When family and brothers leave you here behind. 
The initials a hero's name will tell. 
The finals, backward, where his laurels fell. 

D. D. iMxnrauMi. 



Famous Castles. 
a. A carriage, part of a verb, and a river. 
5. Aft eminenoe, and a well-known bird. 
a. Atk artiole, to move in a huriy, and three-fourths of a cavity. 

d. A weed signifying a view, three-fourths of a river, and that which 

is of value. 

e. A colour, to plunder, and a preposition. 

f. An finglish tree, and what is often seen at a feast. 
a. Not old, a cap worn by children. 

X. A state of oppotitioQ, and four-aixths of a gardan gate. 

SXANTOirVILL£, 



CHARADE. 
My Jirsi is made use of at night, 

Straw is light, but my second is lighter ; 
My whole takes a shadowy flight. 
And lo ! in his track it is brighter. 

^^_^ Caaaqvaovs. 

ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, fto., IIT LAST NUMBER. 
1. 
Enigma. 
Vacuum. 

TnAvapomnMn, 
2. 
Time, mite. 

3. 
Thrift, frith or firth, rift, fir. 

4. 
Strut, truit, mi. 

ComJMMUItt* 

Trea$e8.^Wha GWsaes S 
a. Actresses. e. Seamstresses. 

^ FortMfises. /. Traitnfiflfls. 

e. MovtMNSB. ^ MattrtHMii 

d. Mistresses. 
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H. J. CAicPBX]:«L.-^Toiir letter came too late for an answer in our 
last number. Please to send a sufficient address for private communi- 
cation. We cannot be held responsible for promises made by the late 
proprietors of this magaiine, but we are willing to do all in our power 
to meet the wishes of our friends. Your communication is most 
acceptable, and something shall be done to comply with your sugges- 
tions. *' Our Council" is open to new members, and all contributions 
will receive attention. 

Satebs Ahvbslet. — We have not found space for the contribution 
named. You will receive a letter from us. 

A. H. — ^Thanks for your contribution; we shall take an early 
opportunity to use it. 

GovsTAiros. — If the '' fitting opportunity" does not MOon arrive, we 
shall communicate Airther. 

NsLLA. — Your favour is welcome, and we hope always to number 
you among our correspondents. The charity and generosity which 

Su proclaim tempts us to ask of you another virtue— patience. The 
8. to which you allude shall be inquired for. 
J. B. S. C. — Contribution received. It shall receive an early con- 
sideration. 

B. F. — ^The large increase in our circulation since January, and the 
consequent multipHd^ of communications necessitate the enclosure of 
stamped and addrossea envelopes to ensure immediate answers to such 
applications. 

Eltok Eabitscliff. — ^Many thanks for your kind words and pretty 
poem. 

ICatkb. — ^LaidLaw's parlour fireworks are not dangerous. Their 
manufiBctare is simple, and their effect brilliant and amusing. The 
** Floral Sprite" is a book containing a cleverly written poem which 
introduces the agreeable suiprise that follows on turning the last leaf 
and disclosing a case of peifome. We know nothing of the other 
articles which you mention. 

PuFFnre Billt. — ^We believe that Mr. Beynolds, map and atlas 
publisher. Strand, issued some cheap diagrams of what you require. 
If not, he will doubtless inform you where they may be had. 

A Cboft. — "What the Church Bells said to me" are pretty lines, 
but require improvement before publication. " The Barren Grave" 
shall appear in a future number. 

B. J. C. — " Fenianism" shows some literary talent. Had the 
subject been differently treated we would have accepted it gladly. 

M8S. should be fastened together, and stamps enclosed for return 

LOKDON : pmncrn) bt j. moors, 4«, unsE-erBnr, anxxiD, 
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WILLIAM FITZ-OSBEST. 

A STORY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF RICHARD 
C(EXTR-DE-LION. 




Chapter VIII. 
fitz-osbbrt's story. 
[)OIi somo minutes Fitz-Osbcrt .^remainod silent, but tho 
minutes appeared to him as hours, for all the grim 
scenery and tableaux of a sad life drama were developing 
themselves before his mental view. Darker and darker 
grew tho heavy shadow on his face, and deeper than 
ever became the sharp lines of care round his features. With a 
mighty effort he succeeded at last in mastering the almost convulsive 
emotion of grief and rage which filled his soul. ^' It is now sixteen 
years ago," he said, in a half whisper, for a great lump seemed rising 
in his throat, and almost prevented his utterance, ^' since the event 
occurred which made my life desolate and made you a mother- 
less girl. You were then just two years old— a little ruddy-faced, 
blue-eyed child, running about and amusing us with your quaint 
glimmerings of knowledge and your early prattle. It seems but 
yesterday that your mother — she was very beautiful— sat smiling on 
you as with precocious mimicry you climbed upon the bench beside 
her spindle, and tried to spin tho wool. I look back on those hours of 
happiness as the mariner looks at the glorious sunshine lighting up a 
small patch of tho heaving waters in his track, while before him and 
close around him the scowling storm clouds lower with a chilly frown. 
We dwelt at that time in a pretty cottage not far from Danedred 
Tower. We might have had a nobler home — a home in the good 
city of Canterbury, where I was bom, and where I learnt to write 
and read the laws, but your grand&ther would not leave the place of 
his childhood, and your mother would not desert him in hia old age. 

T 
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Your grandfathes could remember when Danedred Tower belonged 
to his father; he had witnessed when a boy the cmel tramping 
ont of Saxon power by the Norman. Nearly fifty years had then 
elapsed sinoe the first rush of the victorions Normans over the land ; 
bnt slowly and sorely the hoof of the conqueror was still crushing 
the conquered. For some trifling offence Danedred Castle was taken 
from his father, and given to the grandfather of Sir Hugh, a young 
Norman baron, who permitted the ejected Saxon to reside on the 
estate, and who in a moment of generosity made a will that the estate 
should go back to the Saxon Balfs, whenever in a future generation 
they should have a son with Norman blood in his veins. There was 
not much prospect of such a consummation then, but when I married 
your mother there came upon old Ralf and his daughter a strong 
hope to win back their rightful inheritance. When you were bom there 
was consequently much disappointment, but your mother was a gentle, 
heavenly-minded woman, and the worldly ambition was quickly for- 
gotten in fondness for her ofiGspring. A year and a-half passed away, 
and the hope was again kindled by the prospect of another child. 
This hope was strengthened by your mother's presentimoDt that 
Heaven would bless her with a boy. The Lady of Danedred had at 
that time a son four years old — ^the present Sir Hugh — and being well 
acquainted with the possible claims of our family she had done many 
things to destroy the comfort of our home. On one occasion the house 
was attacked at night by a band of marauders. Old Ealf, myself, 
and a sturdy neighbour contrived, after a desperate fight, to beat them 
off, and to this day I believe that they were the hired miscreants of 
the Lady de Danedred. Weeks passed on, however, and the event 
which was to decide our fate drew daily nearer. It was a beautiful 
day of early summer, and the woods were filled with the sweet music 
of the birds when the first tidings of evil came upon us. We were 
sitting at the cottage door watching you plucking daisies, and when 
your grandfather hurried in from an adjoining field where he had 
been tending the sheep, and said that a troop of horsemen were coming 
towards the cottage. There was no ordinary reason for a troop of 
horsemen to come that way unless to visit us. The road to and from 
Danedred Tower ran in quite another direction. What could be their 
mission ? A sense of peril camo upon me. I felt t^at some groat 
calamity was closing on us, and I had not long to wait before my fears 
were confirmed. There was suddenly a bright gleam in the meadow 
before us, and fifty horsemen, their armour flashing in the sun, camo 
with a rush across the field and formed round the cottage. A 
knight who wore his viaor down rode up to the door and dismounted. 
" * In the name of the king,' he said, * I want Nelly, the wife of 
William Fitz-Osbert.' 
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"*I am William Rtz-Osbert,' I replied, stepping before your 
mother ; * what is your purpose here ?' 

" * I want your wife/ replied the knight. 

" ' What mean you V 

'' 'Bead that warrant from our chief justicier, and my meaning will be 
clear.' He handed me a small roll as he spoke, and with trembling 
hands I opened and read. It was a warrant for the apprehension of 
•Nelly, the daughter of Ealf, and wife of William Fitz-Osbert, for that 
she hath been accused, by divers of our good and honest subjects, of 
using certain dark and mysterious spells, whereby she hath communi- 
cated with the evil one (God forgive them !), and hath made a compact 
for the discomfiture of her neighbours and the peril of their souls.' 
Your mother ! your dear good mother, impciil her neighbours' souls ! 
In an instant I saw that some vile treachery was at work, and a sus- 
picion that the Lady of Banedred had a hand in the foul plot flashed 
across my mind. ^ Sir Knight,' I cried, Hhis is false ! a conspiracy — a 
cruel wrong — ^who are the witnesses ?' 

" * False or true, I can only act on the warrant,' coldly retorted the 
knight, pushing me gently back, for I had rushed up to him menacingly 
ID. my wrath. ' Tou are a lawyer,' he continued, ' and know well that 
this is not the place to decide the question.' I knew it too well ; I 
knew, moreover, that powerful influence and false witnesses were often 
able to hurl back truth and defeat justice. I turned round and gazed 
with a wild look of despair at your poor mother. To my astonishment, 
she was very calm, though deathly pale. Your grandfather stood 
beside her in sullen silence, but I noticed that he had seized an axe, 
and his hand was gripping tightly the handle. * 1 know that this is 
all a base conspiracy,' I said, ' and yet the warrant must be obeyed. 
Take my wife, but you must allow her father to bear her company, 
while I seek the means to prove the falsity of this charge.' The knight 
in command of the troop looked at your mother through his visor, and 
answered in a kinder tone. 

** * You should know best if the charge bo true,' he said. Heaven 
protect mc from doing aught to the injury of so fair a lady ! She must 
go with me to Banedred Tower, there to await under guard the 
itinerant justices, but if it please you we will grant a few hours to 
prepare for the removal.' I readily accepted the proffered delay. I 
was confused, bewildered, lost. I saw myself caught in a cunning 
trap, and all that was dear to mc about to be snatched away. Ee- 
sistanoe was impossible, and submission to the law when administered 
by enemies seemed fatal. The only hope appeared to be in a quiet and 
firm remonstitmce, supported by ample evidence disproving the accusa- 
tion. With an effort to maintain an appearance of self-poseeesion, I 
bade your mother retire to another room, and invited the knight to a 
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seat within the cottage. Ho dismissed a greater portion of his men, 
who galloped off to an inn about two miles distant ; and having sta- 
tioned the remainder round our dwelling, he availed himself of my 
invitation. All the Saxon blood of your grandfather was aroused, and 
he still stood at the door nervously clutching at the handle of the old 
battle-axe which had been wielded in many a hard fight by his brave 
forefathers. I seized the first opportunity to follow your mother. 
As I entered the room she threw her arms round my neck and 
bowed her head on my shoulder. Wo stood in silence for some 
moments. We both saw plainly ihe relentless hand of a wicked 
enemy closing upon us. *"We must be brave,' said your mother, 
looking into my face and then at you, — you were standing close by 
her side, holding the skirt of her dress ; ' Heaven alone can help us 
now. Tou know the law, William, and can plead for me as you have 
pleaded oftentimes before for others in equal peril.' There was no 
hope, no confidence in her voice, although sho was much calmer than 
myself. She knew how utterly useless my pleading had always been 
in cases promoted by malice and supported by powerful influence. 
The few hours of respite flow quickly by, and the tramp of tho re- 
turning horsemen interrupted a useless consultation between your 
mother, your grandfather, and myself. When all was ready, we 
started together for Danedred Tower. I observed your mother look 
back at you — we had left you in the charge of Wilfred — and I noticed 
a strange, eager look in her eye, which went like an arrow to my 
heart. It was the look of one conscious that the hour of parting had 
come — conscious that sho was soon to leave tho shore of this world 
for the vast seas of eternity. When Danedred Tower was reached, 
she assumed a proud, defiant look, for she was in tho presence of the 
enemy. She knew that the malicious eyes of that woman-fiend, the 
Lady de Danedred, would bo gleaming at her from one of the narrow 
windows. There we parted. Your grandfather went into the castle 
to abide by your mother, while I, with a heavy heart and whirling 
brain, staggered back to our ruined home, to look for you and to plan 
some method of rescue. To plan ? I was helpless ! My wife had 
been dragged away from her home, from her child, from me ; and I 
had lifted no arm to defend her. God forgive me ! I was mad — an 
idiot — a coward. In vain I tried to think and to plot. I had been 
able to think for others with clearness, and to plot for others with 
success, in the most complicated cases ; and now my own dear wife's 
life was at stake — ^the happiness of my own home — all for which I 
eared to live, — and I was brainless, hopeless, speechless. I went every 
day to the Tower, but was not permitted to see your poor mother. 
The Mistress of Danedred — foul tigress ! — had resolved to have her 
fill of cruelty. I saw your grandfather, who told me all. He told 
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me how she grew weaker and paler every day, and how bitterly she 
felt the unexpected order which prevented our meeting. At last the 
day came for the trial. The Justices arrived at the Tower, and in the 
great hall the witnesses were assembled together. To my surprise, 
neighbours whom I least expected stood up and gave false evidence 
against your mother. The Lady of Danedred was present, and they 
probably felt that her eye was on thcra. Your mother stood as you 
stood this morning — pale, erect, proud, with tho mighty spirit of an 
angel beaming in her face. I waited patiently until all had been 
said against her, and then I arose and addressed the justices. 
My tongue seemed to cleave to my mouth, my words seemed 
to fall flat and dull, my arguments seemed to lose all 
their points, and I felt that your mother was looking at me 
with pity and shame. I concluded wildly, incoherently, and sat 
down burying my head in my hands. There was a movement 
among the judges, and a look of mercy beamed from their faces. It 
was a momentary ray of unexpected hope, but the bloodthirsty fury, 
the Lady of Danedred, was there, and her keen eyes read the judges 
through, and springing to her feet she demanded to be heard. ' J, 
too, am a witness,' she said. ' This sinful woman hath threatened me 
with death, and my estate with confiscation, and in my presence she 
hath made strange signs and spells. Am / to be believed or yonder 
dribbling lawyer ?' The effect on the justices was instantaneous. They 
wagged their heads together, and all was lost. * Woman !' I cried, 
bounding towards her, and losing all further control over my passion, 
* You lie ! By Heaven, you lie ! My wife's blood will be upon you 
and yours. 1 jYou alone are the wretched slave of the infernal craft. 
You are scheming away the life of an innocent woman — ^but beware, 
a fiercer vengeance will await you and your house for this deed. Tho 
curse of God will fall on you, the curse of all Heaven will crush you, 
the curse of the world will cling to you, and every moment of my 
existence shaU be devoted to your exposure and your ruin !' I should 
have said more, but strong hands seized me, and I was hurried away. 
At the same moment I observed your grandfather snatch a mace from 
one of the soldiers near him, and in an instant he had struck to the 
ground the principal witness, a low, beetle-browed villain who dwelt on 
the Danedred lands. Then there was a great commotion, and in spite 
of desperate efforts to release myself I was carried from the hall. As 
I left I turned and saw your mother — saw her for the last time. She 
looked at me as never woman looked before, and her lips moved, but I 
only heard '' our daughtier Nelly.*' That look and those words decided 
my future life, and they have haunted me ever since. The look was a 
look of love, devotion, holy resignation; the words rang in my ears like 
spiritual music that defied the clamour and uproar of the selfish world. 
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I was locked up in the keep, and remained there several days. The 
agony of those days drore mc almost mad. I pictured to myself your 
poor dear mother, with her heautiful face, writhing in the hozrible 
torture of walking the redhot iron, or couTulsed in the last strugglea of 
drowning, and in my fremsy I tore at the iron chains which bound me, 
in frantic attempt to break through my prison house and wreak yen- 
geance on her false accusers. I wished for death that I might hurry 
to her in Heaven, and then the words, ' our daughter NeUy ' 
would ring again in my ears, and I calmed down resolved to bide my 
time for revenge, and to live for you. I took no count of the hours, but 
I afterwards heard that I had been shut up there three days, when one 
night the door was gently opened and the retainer who had several 
times brought me food, entered the chamber, and told me to 
hurry out at once if I wished to save my life. He un&stened 
the chain, and, scarcely knowing what I was doing, I went forth 
and found your grandfather standing outside. He pointed to a 
cord stretched across the moat, and with a great effort, for I 
was weak and my limbs were stiff with confinement, I contrived to 
follow him across in safety, hanging from the rope and moving along 
with my hands. "We then hastened towards the cover of the woods, 
and we never spoke until beneath their shelter. There, in a dark 
recess of brushwood, I found old Wilfred and you huddled in his arms, 
calling in your childish innocence for your mother — unconscious of her 
unhappy fate. Your grandfather then told me how he had escaped 
from the castle by dint of strength and cunning, and how he had 
managed to foil his pursuers, and to give Wilfred a knowledge of his 
place of concealment. Old as he was even then, his strength and 
activity were marvellous. He had succeeded in gaining the favour of 
one of the retainers, who kept watch and ward over me, and in 
the recollection of some past kindness received at old Ralfs hands, the 
good fellow risked his neck to effect my escape. But I had to hear of 
much more than this. I had to listen with a bleedbg heart to 
the dreadful story of your mother's death. I cannot tell you all now ; 
there is no need to tell you. Brave and noble to the last, she declared 
her innocence till the glowing iron at her naked feet forced a shriek 
of anguish from her lips. Calling on Heaven, her Jiusband, and her 
child, she perished soon after on a burning pile. The night was warm, 
but threatening clouds were floating across the sky, obscuring the 
moon. I remember well the wild appearance of the sky as old Kalf and 
myself knelt down when ho had told me all, and, looking up through a . 
break in the foliage, we swore to avenge her cruel end. At that instant 
a vast mountain of black cloud was rent assunder, and the bright moon 
shod upon us a sudden stream of silver light, and in the great valley of 
the moonlit cloudland I saw a delicate film of snow white vapour 
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floating upwards. Tho form of this aereal spray was like your gontle 
mother. *See here,* I cried, *her pure. spirit seals our oath.' Ralf 
had uot seea what I had soon, but ho had ob9er7od with amazement 
the sudden opening of the clouds, and he felt with me that Heaven 
and the saints were on our side. After many hardships and dangers 
-we got to London, and here we awaited the hour of dealing our blow. 
The opportunity has occurred oftentimes before, but Ralf and myself 
were not to be satisfied by a paltry revenge. The Lady de Danedred 
loved her son, and in her pride and love she stained her soul with the 
blood of your mother and the blood of my wife. At that one tender 
chord in her hard heart I will strike my blow !" 

The story was ended, and Nelly was still sitting on the stool before 
the fire, but her father had risen, and tossing his hands aloft was again 
carried away by the fury of his passion. 

The story had caused Nelly to weep bitterly. Her sensitive spirit 
was deeply moved by the changing tones of her father's voice and the 
acute pain which the effort to recount all the terrible past evidently 
caused him. But she had not forgotten her mission. The teachings 
of the good priest Broadhart, and her own gentle nature, had firmly 
implanted in her breast the principles of faith, hope, and charity. Her 
impulse at the conclusion of the story was not an impulse of indigna- 
tion or of rage with tho cruel Lady do Danedred ; it was an impulse to 
fall on her knees and pray for a soul so black with infamy. She 
shuddered at the thought of her mother's last words, and yet she felt a 
pride in the thought that her mother was a martyr. She secretly 
resolved to make her father of the same mind with herself. In the 
last two days all the violent and worst part of her father's nature had 
been exposed to view, and she could not rest till she had raised him to 
the elevation of thought and feeling which she deemed needful for the 
hope of Heavenly favour. 

Chaptbb IX. 
A MoBKiNo OP Joy — Nelly Visits the Fbioky of Holt Tniirrnr, 

Aldgate. 

During that day Nelly never left her father's side. Twice a messenger 
was sent to the Priory of Holy Trinity, and the answer brought by the 
second messenger removed a heavy burden of anxiety. Armstrong 
thumped at the door about mid-day, but was sent away by Wilfred, 
who told him that his master wished to be alone. The disappointed 
armourer stammered something about ''Mistress Nelly," but Wilfred 
could not hear what he said, so he answered at random that she was in 
good health, and the armourer shuffled away very red in the face. 

When the evening shadows were darkening the room where Nelly 
sat with her father she rose and bade him good night. There was a 
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humble sadness and a tender warmth in Fitz-Osbort's response which 
declared her the victor. Quietly and gently with wonderful tact she 
had wrestled with the violent and unruly spirit of her parent. 
Toung and delicate though she seemed, she was armed with the 
might of a pure heart and exalted mind. The victory was hers. 

" Good night, Nolly dear, God bless you," he said. ** Pray for me, 
Nelly, to-night. I have been wrong, very wrong. If the spirit world 
can view the things of earth, how weak, how selfish, how blind, how 
black with sin must have appeared to your good mother the dark 
dreams of vengeance I have fostered all these years ! Pray that we 
may have strength to do our duty, that the evil I have done may be 
forgiven, that we may all meet together in the last great day. Good 
night, my child ! Heaven protect you!" 

Nelly ascended to her own little room, and^ours afterwards, when 
the last glimmer of twilight had long disappeared, a white-robed 
figure, kneeling in prayer and bathed in the light of the moon, might 
have been seen beside the thickly-draped couch. 

The next morning broke clear, bright, and frosty. When Nelly 
came down it was much beyond her usual hour to be astir. Calmly 
and healthfully she had slept away the mental fatigues of the pre- 
vious day. Her large blue eyes beamed with love and happiness as 
she ran up to her .father and embraced him. The morning meal 
passed pleasantly, and Fitz-Osbert looked with pride and aficction on 
his daughter, as she stood at the window throwing out the remnants 
of bread to her winter visitors — the little robins. Having satisfied 
her little feathered fTiends, she went forth to bestow kind words and 
comforts on the poor and sick of the city. Possibly some of those 
whom she visited thought her more hurried than usual, for she had a 
duty to perform which she looked forward to with anxiety. It was 
necessary to go to the Priory of Holy Trinity and ascertain the condi- 
tion of Sir Hugh. The last news from the Priory was brought the 
day before by the second messenger, and was to the effect that Sir 
Hugh gave signs of recovery. 

'< It is well that I have met you, my child," he said, after the cus- 
tomary benediction. 

" Wherefore ? Sir Hugh is not worse, I hope ?" 

*' Hush ! Thank God, he is much better. It was a fortunate 
escape. Had the blow on his head been a trifle more violent, the 
consequences would have been serious indeed. By the blessing of 
Heaven, we may now hope that he will be speedily well. He is quite 
sensible, and the giddiness has almost entirely departed ; he is curious 
to know where he is, and has implored me to fetch you to him. I 
have advised him to be quiet, for ho has symptoms of fever ; caution 
prevented me from satisfying him as to his whereabouts. He is 
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resolved to punish the man who betrayed him, and he uses most 
threatening language against your father. I am at a loss to know 
how we can shield your father from his wrath. I only see one means, 

but— but ^" 

*' What means is that?" said Nelly eagerly, blushing at the men- 
tion of her father in connexion with the crime. 

The good priest hesitated for some moments, and seemed suddenly 
absorbed in meditation. 

^'Oh, tell me, good father, what means is then) to appease his 
anger?" pleaded Nelly with impatience. 

" You only can accomplish it, my child. You hare made an im- 
pression on his mind by your courage and goodness. If you can 
foster that good impression, you may stand as mediator between him 
and his enemies." 

"Do you think that he will listen to me?" said Nelly doubtfully. 
'^ Will he not rather turn with contempt and disdain on the daughter 
of the one who has done him this injury ? I am not afraid to face his 
wrath, if you think that I can persuade him to forgive. Tell me. 
Father Broadhart, do you think I can persuade him ? Do you think 
that he will listen to me ?" 

" Ho will listen, my child, readily enough ; and I do not believe 
that your father's conduct will cause him to reproach you," replied 
Broadhart. "He seems a generous, though a rather headstrong, 
young man. I like his bold and honest manners. He might become 
a noble and good example to the violent, ambitious, and selfish pride 
of our nobility. Would that I could be his companion, and implant 
in his breast those principles of self-restraint and Christian charity 
which our great men so sorely need ! I can plainly see in him all the 
material for a truly noble character." 

While he spoke Broadhart turned towards the Priory, and Nelly, 
listening eagerly to every word, walked by his side. The last burden 
was being removed from her mind ; she began to perceive the possi« 
bility of dispersing Sir Hugh's anger and of averting the punishment 
which her father would otherwise suffer for conspiring against an 
English baron. 

When they arrived at the Priory, and had entered the apartment 
where Sir Hugh had been placed they found him asleep, and an old 
monk watching by his side. Nelly gazed thoughtfully at his face in 
the calm repose of sleep. There were slight traces of pain, but they 
did not disturb the pleasing effect of his open brow and regular 
features. She tried in vain to discover some sign of the selfish cruelty 
of his mother. 

" How long has he slept ?" asked Broadhart, addressing the old monk. 
"This half-hour. Sleep will keep down the fever." 
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''Heaven has been moBt mcroifiil to him and to us. Go on thy 
rounds, and I and our good daughter here will watch." 

The old man crept from the room, but the closing of an outer door 
caused the patient to awaken with a sudden start. He raisi^d himself 
on his elbow, and stared confusedly about him ; then his dark eyes 
rested on Nelly, and they were filled immediately with an expression 
of an earnest joy. 

" Hero is your gentle preserver, my son," said Broadhart, placing 
his hand on Nelly's shoulder. 

"Kind, noble lady," said Sir Hugh rcspectfoUy and fervently, 
" the debt I owe you by far exceeds the narrow compass of my words. 
If there is ought witliin my power to do or to give in token of my 
gratitude for saving this poor life, say, and it shall be yours." 

"I have not done anything. Sir Hugh, that can claim your grati- 
tude. What I did was prompted by an impulse such as would have 
moved any other Chiistian man or woman, and I — ^I had a stronger, 
a selfish reason for my conduct. I sought to save my father from the 
consequences of a crime — if possible to save him ^m the shame, the 
sin of a cowardly revenge, and I have come here, Sir Hugh, to ask 
of you a favour which I know you cannot easily grant. I have come 
to ask for that which I have no right to ask for." 

'' Sweet lady," interrupted Sir Hugh, liis largo dark eyes fiiashing 
with a fire of cnthusiaem, '' if I were perishing with thirst, and you 
asked for the lost drop of water within my reach, it should be yours." 

Nelly was somewhat stai-tled by the vehemence of his manner, but 
with renewed confidence she resumed the earnest work of mediation. 

** You are well aware, Sir Hugh, that all the injury and insult that 
you have received resulted from the hatred of my father. Dare I 
hope that you will forgive him ? For your forgiveness I have come 
here of my own free will. I know that I am a^ing a very great 
boon, but my father has turned from his wieked purpose, and I believe 
that he now regrets the violence of his resentment, and " 

'* £nough — enough. I know not the cause of his resentment. I 
never heard his name until the other day. I have never consciously 
done him any wrong. But you, my gentle lady, may most surely be 
the gentle bearer of my most free and hearty pardon. I only want 
one condition — that I may see him, meet him face to face, and probe 
the source of his mysterious anger." 

" Then you do not know the great wrong which he has suffered," 
said Nelly, with a growing feeling of confidence and interest in Sir 
Hugh of which she was scarcely conscious. ** Oh, if you but knew 
how cruelly he has been dealt with, and the great treasure that he 
has lost — how his whole life has been blighted by the persecution of 
your House, — you would understand his wrath." 
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'' By Heaven ! what wrong, what persecution hath ho suffered ? 
Tell mo, I pray you. Most willingly will I restore all that has been 
unjustly taken from him. My father was a great and valiant man ; he 
never knowingly stooped to a mean injustice. I have heard his history 
from old men who were his comrades in the field of battle and in the 
council-chambers of the King.'' 

" You cannot restore what my father has lost, nor can you recall to 
our home and hearth the worldly happiness ruthlessly destroyed by 
your parent." 

" My parent ! Surely, my father " 

"Not your father, Sir Hugh ; your moflier.'* 

Without plan or purpose, guided only by the candour and openness 
of her heart and her anxiety to remove all trace of the anger, between 
Sir Hugh and her father — tempted, too, by a powerful sense of confi- 
dence in Sir Hugh — she sat down on the seat beside the couch on 
which he lay, and in her own gentle way related all the events which 
her father had recounted with so much pain the day before. Broad- 
hart stood in silence by the window, and Sir Hugh drank in every 
word with eagerness and surprise. Nelly, with womanly gentleness 
and sympathy, throw a little doubt over his mother's guilt ; but her 
efforts to conceal the worst features of tlie tragedy only inflamed Sir 

Hugh's imagination. 

{To be eonU'nued.) 



PKOPESSOK EIiraSLET'S SEKMON AT WHITEHALL. 




jjHE following report appeared in the Eoening Standard 
of Monday, March 19, and other prints, and since it has 
passed without contradiction or comment, either fix)m or 
on behalf of Mr. Kingslcy (so far at least as the writer 
is aware), it is presumed that the preacher's views have 
not been therein misrepresented. 

** Thr Chapel Royal, Whitehall. --Yesterday afternoon a scene 
which is seldom witnessed at a London church occurred at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. It had been annonnced that the sermon would be 
preached by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Long before the 
doors were opened carriages rattled down to the chapel, while a vast 
crowd soon gathered round the building, consisting of bishops and 
other Church dignitaries, peers, members of the House of Commons, 
and persons of almost every class. A few minutes served to fill the 
ppacious chapel. Prayers were said by the Rev. Erskino Knollys, 
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H.A., chaplain to the Bishop of London (who was present), and Mr. 
Kingsley preached, selecting for his text the 12th chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, verse 26, ' Whose voice then shook 
the earth,' &c. He referred to the changes which had taken place in 
men's minds at various stages in the world's history, and denied that 
the demand for inquiry in the present day led to doubt ; on the other 
hand, he held that it tended to reverence for God's truth. He denied 
that the present was an irreverent age, and urged that such times as 
the medis9val ages were irreverent when cloistered monks set up their 
cosmogonies as the Word of God. He ridiculed the doctrines of those 
ages that there was a material hell either in the eai'th, the sun, the 
comets, or elsewhere. It v^s a doctrine of heathens, and entirely 
repulsive to Christianity, which was founded upon the moral work of 
God. Ho argued also against the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 
and expressed his belief that as at the Reformation in the sixteenth 
centuiy men threw off opinions which had prevailed for a thousand 
years, so now Qod might be directing men's minds with regard to 
theology, ethics, and science, into new channels, so that He might 
moke new revelations to them. The sermon was listened to with 
profound attention and not a little astonishment by the vast con- 
gregation." 

The first point to be noticed respecting this extraordinary and — ^to 
the present writer — appalling sermon, is the choice of tho text ; not 
for what it is in itself so much as for the words which immediately 
precede it, and which form part of its context. These Words are : — 

(Hebrews, chap. 12, verse 25.) '* Sec that ye refuse not Him that 
spcaketh. For if they escaped not who refused* him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we escape if we turn away from Him 
that speaheth from Heaven." 

Then immediately, in verse 26, follow the words of Mr. Kingsley's 
text — " Whoso voice then shook the earth ;f but now ho hath pro- 
mised, saying, yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also 
Heaven." 

Such is the passage in connexion with which Mr. Kingsley is said 
to have held forth in free commentary on the "middle-age notions" of 
future everlasting torment and punishment ; and proposed as a fitter 
theory of God's providence-* 

Whether it were not rather " the sure punishment of sin in this 
life" that was intended by the phrases ** outer darkness," ** undying 
worm," &c. ; whether Heaven might not be the moral world full of 
goodness, benoficenoe, and parity, in which God reigaed, and hell a 
condition of hatred, malice, impurity." 

* Bf reading over the wholepassa^^e, which begios at vene 18 of tho suae chapter, 
it is evident that the words " flim that spake on earth" refera to the dolifery of the 
law, while "Him thatspeaketh from Heaven" means "Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant," and the Gospel which He delivered to men. 

t Inverse 28 the words beginning "Now he hath promised,*' refer to Haggai, 
chap. 2, verse 6. "* ** v ^ -66 > 
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Then follows a passage of — ^the present writer supposes — ^high 
philosophical reflection : — 

** If men were to believe in the same theories of religion as men in 
mediaeval times believed, when criminals were racked, heretics 
burned alive, and every Mussulman slain by the Crusaders was con- 
signed to eternal torture,* fearful times were coming for the Church 
and the people*" 

Then follow aspirations concerning a new Eeformation which is to 
come about by a process which Mr. Kingsley attributes to Divine 
impulsef — ^^ shaking the earth and Heaven, changing opinions, burn- 
ing the chaff and stubble from about the one foundation of truth," 
but which to the writer of these observations is hard to distinguish 
from the workings of a presumptuous rationalism. 

It would be beyond the present purpose, and perhaps nnsuitcd to 
the pages of this magazine, to discuss the general views set forth by 
Mr. Kingsley in his sermon on '^ the changes which have taken place 
in men's minds at various stages of the world's history" on the sub- 
jects of "theology, ethics, and science ;" but as Mr. Kingsley 
decidedly addresses himself to general hearers, and not exclusively to 
the very learned, it may bo well to note the character of a prominent 
feature of the discourse which can scarcely have failed, by the 
medium of the newspapers, to attract very general attention, coming 
as it does, from the lips of the Queen's Chaplain, preaching before 
the Bishop of London. 

The point intended to be specially marked is the theory respecting 
the scriptural denunciations of future everlasting torment and 
punishment. 

Mr. Kingsley's view has been seen. Will the reader now hearken 
to the voice of ** Him that speaketh from Heaven" ? 

In St. Mark's Gospel, chap, ix., beginning at the 43rd verse, is the 
following passage: — 

"And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it ifi better for thee to enter into life 
nuimed, than haTing two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
qvtnehed : 

"Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

" And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter halt into 

• While writing these observations on Mr. Kingsley's doctrine the writer has 
taken np the Contemporary JRcvitw for Fehroary, and therein reads in the notice 
of a book called '* The Oracle of God," that the author.of that book gets rid of the 
srgament which might be founded on the quotations fro*m the Old Testament in the 
New, br asserting that Christ and his Apostles accepted the then received interpre- 
tation, oat without vouching for its accurttey ([pp. 5, 7, 241). Truly^ if it has como 
to this, that proteased believers in the Divine Redeemer can deliberately assume 
respeetin; Him that He could lend Himself to a connivance at false reading of His 
Father's word— there may be something in this to justify apprehension *< that fear- 
fol times" may be " coming for the Church and the people." 

t All passages in inverted commas that are not derived from the Standard are 
from the Guardian, 
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Ufe, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into th4 fire thai never ehail be 
quenched: 

" Where their \ronn dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

*' And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : it is better for thee to enter into the 
kinfrdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to he cast into hell fire : 

** "Where their worm dieth not, and the fire u not quenched " 

Thrice in these Trords of the Son of God is mention made of 
**hell," of " the fire that never shall he quenched." 

But another passage shall he cited to make it more plain whether 
this life or the next is contemplated when hell is mentioned : — 

*' And I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 
after that haye no more that they can do. 

*^ But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear : Fear him which after hb hath 
KILLED hath power to east into hell ; yea^ I say unto you, Fear Him."— (St Luke, 
xii., 4, 6.) 

One more passage shall conclude these quotations. 

Will the reader turn to the 16th chapter of St. Luke, and read the 

history of Dives and Lazarus ? It will he seen that the death of the 

poor man and of the rich man are hoth distinctly related. Terse 22 :— 

" And it came to pass that the hegf^ar died, and was carried hy the angels into 
Ahraham'B hosom : (he rich man also died, and was hurled ;'* 

Then— 

" And in hell he lift up hie eyee^ being in torments^ and teeth Ahralham afiir off, 
and LasaruB in his bosom. 

" And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue ; for I am tor* 
mented in Mt« /tem^."— (St. Luke, zyi., 32, 23, 24.) 

Did He who gave us this parahle mean to deceive or mislead those 
who believe in Him ? 

Such, then, are the words of '' Him that speaketh from Heaven" — 
of Him who before the eyes of human witnesses ascended in Mis 
human person up into that firmament whither men in all ages have 
looked and called it <' Heaven' '—whither, also before human wit- 
ness, aso^ided Elijah and that heavenly viator whose wondrous 
demeanour filled Manoah and his wife with awe : 

Whence proceeded the awftd manifestations that accompanied the 
delivery of the law — ^the " still small voice" heard by Elijah : 

Where appeared the angel Gabiiol and ^' the multitude of the 
heavenly host," whose hymn of praise heralded the tidings of the 
Saviour's birth: 

Whence descended the holy dove, with the words of the Divine 
voice sounding at the Lord's baptism in Jordan : 

Whence also Ho himself addressed liim who became the Apostle 
Paul, on his way to Damascus ; 

And whither, finally, He has bid mankind look up for His awful 
coming to judgment. 

But Mr. Kingsley, without pausing to notice any of the differences 
in the modes of the Divine teaching — ^how that it is sometimes by 
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direct instruction, as in the Ten Commandments — sometimes by illus- 
tratire narratiTe, as in the history of the good Samaritan — sometimes 
by metaphor, as in the parable of the sower,— despatches the whole of 
these Divine utterances and manifestations with a commentary which 
frightfolly recalls to mind the fint commentary devised and recom- 
mended to the acceptance of human private judgment on the firU 
direct revelation of the Divine will to man. 

" Yea^ hath Qod said,^* " these shall go away into everkuHtip^ 
punishment." " Nay, that is a myth of the middle ages — a monkish 
superstition.'' " Ye shall kot sxtbelt die — eternally^ 

And he seems equally to contemn the belief in a real Heaven. 

The writer confesses to feeling utterly horrorstruck at such senti- 
ment and opinion as this, offered not by an open enemy, but by a 
Christian priest, supposed to be approved by Queen and Bishop, to a 
Christian congregation, in the very house of God ! 

And what is the practical tendency of such teaching and preaching ? 

Is it not bidding men eat freely of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge — ^telling them over again that thus their '' eyes shall be opened, 
and they shall be as gods'' ? 

Is it not iHdding them go their ways, unrestrained by mediieval 
fears that there is one ''who, after He hath killed, hath power to 
cast into hell" ? 

Mr. Kingsley, howeyer, deprecates the imputation that his doctrino 
tends to irreverence. But if he so explains the most awful words of 
the 8on of God as to explain them away, would he define for what 
portion of Divine reyekition he does demand reverent acceptance ? 

The Lord himself has, indeed, said '' Whosoever receiveth not the 
Kingdom of God m q Utile child shall in nowise enter therein ;" but 
Mr. Kingsley denounces such ideas as purely monkish. The whole 
Bible, so far as he has hitherto expressed himself, appears to be con- 
sidered by him proper subject-matter for the boldest intellectual exer- 
cise of research and speculation. It is impossible, therefore, to under- 
stand the ground on which this responsible Professor challenges to 
himself the preservation of reverence for Divine revelations. 

The writer desires most earnestly to commend to all who may read 
these pages the old rale of safety — 

" Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls." — (Jer., vi., 16.) 

The old and safe expositors of the Word of God divide carefully and 
reverently, as has been already indicated, between Teaching, direct, 

• It mav be a satisfaction to those who are unable to consult the Greek Testament 
for themaelTes to atate that the word used in reUtion to punUhment is identical with 
thatuwd in relation to the contrary state -w^r/w^tujr punishment, life etemat. — 
Bdxtok, 
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illustratire, and metaphorical ; and woe is unto them who turn a^de 
tho plain word, saying, like themofwhcm Ezekiel (chap, x^.^ 19) 
complained of old, <' Ah, Lord God ! they say of me» ^ Doth he not 
Mpeak parables /' " 

Mr. Kingsley might perhaps turn upon the writer with the question, 
<' Is the cutting off the hand and plucking out the eye to be talfjoa as 
an instance of literal teaching " ? 

The answer would be — " Not so literally. as that such an act would 
ever hayc to be performed ; but so literal that there should be no limit 
whatever to the sacrifice or surrender of anything which leads to sin. 
It may perhaps be rightly defined as a figure of speech in which the 
greater is used to stand for all that is like — as when St. Paul flays 
'' They that be Christ's have crucified the fleeh with the affections and 
lusts." 

Or, again, Mr. Kingsley might inquire whether it is meant to bo 
implied that the histoiy of Dives and Lazarus is to be taken as conTey- 
ing a real description of the condition of departed spirits. 

The reply would be — ** It surely is a true description." 

''Eye hath not seen, nor car heard," so as to apprehend adequately 
cither the bliss of the redeemed, or the miseries of the condemned ; 
but as plainly as is the resurrection of the body revealed so plainly 
has He that speaketh from Heaven intimated that in hody as well ^s 
in spirit men shall be rewarded or-- punished. To ask where is 
Heaven or where is Hell is doubtless a question of the same nature as 
" How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they come." 
But, as surely as the risen body will be truly 9 body — ^material, so to 
speak, though glorified, though spiritualized — so surely are Heaven 
and Hell places where such bodies may abide : they are eomewhere^ 
and not nowhere ; they are glorified, or else they are '^ salted wijh 
fire ! " And as to the state of advance in scientific knowledge — 
whether men believe the blue vault above their heads to be— hso to 
speak — an immeasurable hemisphere, or the indescribable expanse 
which it is now known to be, is not, the writer submits, at all of the 
essence of the real question. 

In conclusion, the writer would offer a feW words on the use and 
abuse of scientific research. 

First, it appears to be unquestionable that, as it were, of utter 
necessity man must now eat of the finiit of the tree of knowledge : he 
is now all but totally unendued with instinct ; it would seem that, as 
he chose knowledge for himself as something that was to be better to 
him than the direct Divine guidance, ho has been left, in a certain 
sense, to depend upon it ever since. 

The danger undoubtedly lies, not in the discovery of distinctly proved 
truths — ^for, as surely as He who created the universe is the author of 
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the Bible, so sorely no faeU among the wonders of the Book of 
Katnre wiU ever be found in real diacordanco with the disclosures of 
the Book of Eevelation. 

The danger is in the reckless boldness with which a whole structure 
of ipeeukuion is raised, and that not only upon a proved fact, ever so 
small, but often upon the^most slender glimpse of a possible discovery, 
as in the case of the recent attempt to make out that there was a pre- 
Adamite human creation*. 

It is to be ob^rved that an argument in defence of this system of 
conjecture must inevitably stand thus : — 

The human mind is equal to the comprehension of all things in 
Heaven and earth. 

Such a given circumstance can only be accounted for on such a 
conjecture. 

Therefore the conjecturo must be true. 

This is what is fnatt dangerous, and it can sca^^ely be doubted that 
an arrogant assumption like ihia it was to which St. Paul referred as 
*' opposition of science j^fo^fy so called" 

Kothing is stience that is not proved to demonsiraHon. 

4s before remarked, it is impossible that any Tbvtbl can be incon- 
sistent, in reality, with any other Truth ; but it by no means follows 
that human reason is in all instances equal to tracing out the links of 
the concord. 

If we have deemed it dutiful and becoming to say thus much on 
such a subject, it is not because of any novelty or profoundness in the 
views propounded by Professor Kingsley, but because of their being 
enunciated by a person and in a place which ouyht to have been a 
security that only words of truth and soberness would have been 
uttered there. 

* In adrerting to this theory of a pre- Adamite haman race, and an attempt that 
has been made to reconcile it with the history of Creation in Genesis, it is impossible 
not to notice the following point : — 

** In referring to the supposed habits of those Pre- Adamites, and in attempting to 
aooonnt for something, it is apparently onite satisfiietorilT conjectured ** Toat they 
may Iojq puitotd ihtbitm o/amtnakf ana dropped them through holes in the ice." 

In the Ijiaob of God made He Man \ 
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THE KAHSOMED CAPTIVE. 
By the Re?. Euwabo Mokbo> M.A. 




IE great city of Grenada had fallen into the hands of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Boabdil, the last of the Moorish 
kings, had left the city which his people had made mag- 
nifieent, and yielded it with less i^n manly sonrow into 
the hands of his Castilian adveTflary. The last sonnd or 
clash from the cymbal had died away. Boabdil and his family, 
including his mother, had left what his race had considered the home 
of ages. As the last of the Moon had departed from their ancient 
city the shonts of *' Santiago ! Santiago !" rose over the beantifiil 
towers of the Albambra. ''Castile! Castile !" '< Ferdinand and 
Isabella !" rose to Heayen, mingled with the chanting of the Ih Bmm 
in the royal chapel. 

Grenada had fallen into the hands of the Christians, the cross 
gleamed above the crescent, the silyer^windings of the soft Xenil, 
the lovely veidure of the Vega, although the flrat was streaked with 
the blood of combatants, and the latter had been the pillow of the 
dying, nevertheless seemed to welcome the approach of the Christian 
conqueror. 

Upon the banks of the sweet, soft river there were many who, 
while they triumphed over the capture of the great city, yet wept 
over the memory of departed ones whom they had loved and lost. 
Amongst these sat with his helmet by his side and his blood-stained 
sword on the grass, Don Alonzo. He had valiantly fought by the side 
of Ferdinand. His work for a few hours was done, he rested his eye 
on the placid windings of the lovely stream. The shouts of 
victory, the music of triumph died solemnly away in the ev^ing air. 
A footstep was behind him. The Spanish warrior looked round. 

'' Muaa," said he ; '' and is it you ?" 

A tall but beautiAilly formed youth, with the dark, swarthy com- 
plexion of Africa, its deep, black eyes, its Jet black hair, musetdar in 
force, though showing the agility of a boy bom for the battle, 
stood by his side. Muza bent one knee upon the grass. 

'' Can I do aught,'' said the Moorish youth to the Christian warrior, 
'< to assuage the pain of wounds or grief of mind which Don Alonzo 
suffers?" 

''No Muza, no,'^ said the Spanish warrior, not lifting his eyes 
frx>m the banks of the Xenil; '< you can do nothing, my noble boy. 
Twice have you saved me in the rage of battle by receiving the 
wounds deserved by me, and once you slaked my burning thirst with 
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water brought in your helmet from the stream of the Xenil. Best, 
Muz^, rest ; it is time for rest to the wearied and the wounded/' 

" Muza cannot rest," replied the hoy, " while Alonzo weeps." 

" And did Alonzo weep ? He knew it not," was the stem answer of 
the veteran. 

"My father, my more than father," cried the Moor, " talk not to 
me of the wounds I have received instead of you ; tell me not of the 
water brought from Ihe well of the stream ; remind me no more of the 
moment when, breast by breast with you, we bared our bosoms to the 
Moslem lance. Bemember what you have done for me— dearer than 
the waters of the Xenil were the waters of baptism through which 
you made me a Christian, and softer than the verdure of the gardens of 
the Tega is the paradise of the Christian which you have opened to 
my eye, and more gloribus far than yon fallen city rise the towers 
of the new Jerusalem, of which you have made me a member. Don 
Alonzo, talk not of the past ! Tell me what I can do in the future." 

The Spanish grandee turned round, his proud eye was moistened 
with a tear as he looked on the Moorish lad. " Muza," said he, " you 
alone could cause this eye to shed a tear — forgive it, brave boy, but 
he who has borne with me the brunt of the Moslem battle may see 
without reproach the tear of a widowed warrior." 

Muza pressed the proffered hand of his chief. The shout of 
** Santiago" still echoing from the walls of the fallen Grenada brought 
back for an instant to the mind of the young Moor the ruin of his 
race — ^it was but for a moment. 

" Muza," said Alonzo, " when I look at you I remember the home 
that is broken up — ^the desolatdness of my hearth. Long since, on 
the banks of the Ebro, the dust of Alonzo's wife was laid ; and more 
than one is the spot on the Andalusian hills where the remains of 
my gallant boys wait the Eesurrection-day. The snowy heights of 
the Sierra Nivada overshadow my eldest and my best. One noble 
boy was left me, and the last, taken captire, fighting by my side, six 
months ago, in the Moorish battle. Muza, you are like him. For- 
give me if, by your side, the tears should moisten a father's cheek. I 
am lonely now ; you alone can fill up the vacant place. But yet I 
think sometimes that my child, my Pelayo, is still alive*" 

" A captive, then ?" said the Moor. 

^' I fear it — ^yea, I know it," said Alonzo, looking vacantly at the 
trees on the opposite bank. " The thin, blue waters of Gibraltar sever 
me from my child, and Fez holds as a slave the youth who once canied 
the banner of the Cross." 

" But he livcM^Pelayo lives .'" cried Muza, starting suddenly, and 
fixing his eye upon the soft, still cloud which waa passing over the 
crescent moon, remembering, as he looked at it, the symbol of his 
fathers. 
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*' JSe may live,^* flaid Alonzo, sadly ; *' but worse than death is cap- 
tivity, and darker than the grave the possibility of my child yielding 
up his faith under the pangs of torture, or the prolonged misery of 
the slave." 

" They let not their slaves die so quickly in my country," said 
Muza. ^* The limbs of the Spanish boy are too muscular and active 
for an early death. If food is wanting, he will have it ; though the 
mine or the deserts of Atlas may listen to the stroke of his axe." 

There was the pause of a minute. The cloud had covered the 
crescent moon, but its gentle lustre had struggled from behind the 
cloud and fell sweetly upon the gentle ripples of the river. The 
reflected light formed upon the stream the figure of the Cross. The 
delicious odours from the Yega were wafted even there. Muza sank 
upon his knee ; he took the hand of Alonzo. 

"My father, my more than father," said the lad, "/ will seek 
Pclayo. He is a captive in my own native land. I know its path- 
less deserts, its wild and burning scenes.^ Give me but the ransom- 
money, and if Pelayo lives, I will bring him to your side. Your 
hearth shall no more be desolate — your heart be no more widoWed." 

A strange expression passed over the face of the Spaniard. 

** You cannot find him, Muza ; and if you could, it would cost your 
life to reach him. Death would await you in your native land — ^you 
who are by birth a Moor, by second birth a Christian." 

" My father, I think not of that. Have you not done more for me 
than death can repay ? Has not the arm of Muza been uplifted so 
in the battle-field that you need not doubt the courage which fills the 

heart within ? And, my father ^" The youth paused. " And — 

ot, would not death amongst my own people for the Cross which 
glows upon my brow be the death of the martyr ?" 

Alonzo grasped more closely the hand he held in his. " May the 
Captain of Salvation bless you, my gallant boy ! But my work is 
done — ^my home is desolate — my hearth is silent. Ferdinand no 
longer needs my arm. It is aged, it has done its work against the 
Crescent in a hundred battles ; it is needed no more. Grenada has 
fallen, and yonder silver cross which gleams from the mosque in the 
moonlight which bathes the Yega, tells the glorious tale. Kay, / 
will go and seek my son." 

" "No, sire, no," said Muza ; "you would be known immediately as 
one of the hated race of the conqueror, and you would fall beneath 
their avenging arm long before you could gain tidings of Pelayo— 
aye, before you had lost sight of the blue line of the Mediterranean. 
None would know me. I am of their own race ; I should be amongst 
them a Moor with the Moors. Kot that I do aught but covet death 
for the glory of the Cross ; but it is for your child that I must pre- 
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serve my life — to restore light to your home and comfort to your heart 
in the time of your old age," 

Muza paused. There had been a day when he longed to fill up that 
vacant place, and be to Alonzo as Alonzo's only child ; but he sub- 
dued the mighty longing. Ho would, if ho might, restore Pelayo to 
the bosom of his father* 

"You shall go, my son," said the aged hero, " and God be with 
you/' There was no time for delay ; the young captive might be far 
gone into the interior. Six months had passed since he had been torn 
from his father's side at the battle in tiie Garden of Baza. Alonzo 
supplied Huza with sums of money more than enough for a Christian's 
ransom. 

Muza had no time for lingering, and, after a brief parting with 
Alonzo, he was gone. Slowly he passed across the lovely glades 
and gardens of the Vega. The heights of the Sierra Nevada 
rose above him as he reached the narrow waters of the Strait. 
Kuza waa in his own country. His manly form, his dark, 
swarthy complexion, his body scarcely clothed — ^naked over the 
shoulders and waist — assured the inhabitants of Africa that Muza was 
a Moor. That was sufficient to protect him from any assault in his 
native land from the enemies of the Spaniard and the Christian. He 
knew the country. He stopped at the first village where slaves were 
usually sold, and especially at this time, during the war with the 
Goths, a name which the inhabitants of Northern Africa still connected 
with the possessions of Grenada. Muza knew well that he should 
quickly find an opportunity for the ransom of slaves. He went to the 
first market which he found, but in vain. All there were slaves who 
had been bought from the deep interior of Northern Africa. There 
were no Spanish captives there. Over the burning sand and through 
the village of tents Muza went. Market after market he visited, but 
all in vain. He found not Pelayo, and there was no chance of finding 
him. Village after village was passed through by the Moorish youth, 
but in vain. At some he was well received, on account of his manly 
bearing, his firm and vigorous limbs ; at some he was questioned and 
doubted as a supposed Christian ; at others he passed along unnoticed 
and unobserved. Almost in despair he was preparing to return, when 
he saw a beggar sitting by the roadside. " Can you tell me," said 
Muza, "of any company of slaves or captives for sale or ransom?" 
The old man looked up. 

« Many are the slave markets which you might have found," said he. 

''I know it ; but I still want another. Is there one still beyond 
this?" 

" There's Alcazer's," said the beggar. " I will go on," said the weary 
youth, and on he went, and he reached the market of Alcazer. He 
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made no delay. He entered ike tent of the great Blaye merohanl. A 
man, with his legs folded, sat smoking on the ground. Knza bowed — 
bowed to the dust-. *' I would ransom a alaye." 

'*Alcazer is not here," said the man; "he has gone to see for 
the purchase of Spamsb sbves," and he went on smoking. 

" Then may I purchase one of you ?" said Muza. 

" They are in the market-place ; go and choose which you will," 
was the answer. 

" I will go," said Muza. It was his last chance, and he went. Sixteen 
young men, youths, and boys, stood boimd in the market-place — bound 
by chains which fastened their wrists to their ankles. A stem 
overlooker stood by them. 

«< I wish to ransom a sLave," said Muza. '* Is there a Spaniaxd — a 
Goth here?" 

*' I know not," said the other. Alcazer is away; he knows all of 
them— I know none. 

''May I speak," said Muza; ''may I speak to them?'' 

"No," was the answer, "it is forbidden. Go, feel the mnsoies 
of their limbs, find out the work they were bom to do*; but 
whisper not at your peril." Muza thought for a moment, and 
he went. A long line of captives stood before him. Most 
of these were, as I said, youths under eighteen. Some were 
boys. It was vain for Muza to run his eye up and down the band of 
captives. Very dark and swarthy was the complez;ioii of the Moorish 
slave; almost as dark was ihe skin of the captive Spaniard, after 
exposure to Afirican suns. The sun of the Sierra is not, after all, so 
much lesa hot than the sun of the plains of Atlas. They were all 
naked, save the slight garment which had been left them, and 
the chains with which their limbs were bound. Muza was indeed 
perplexed. 

" I may not speak to them ?" said he 

'^ No. Go and examine them ; then oSex your money." 

In vain he did look, but at last his eye kindled — " May I speak from 
hence to the line of ct^tives?" said he. *^ Speak, ^ said Mustapha, 
" from hence and by me. It is enough." And Muza spoke. As he 
did so, he tumed towards the captives. His eye glanced ^ong the line. 
" I am here to purchase a slave," said he, addressing the overlooker. 
" I know that all these are the faithful servants of Allah, and Mahomet 
his prophet, and all despise Him whom they call ' jBsua of Nazare<^.' ' 

Quick as lightning, he took them all in at a glance. One head 
lowed ai the mention of that name. It bowed so low, that in the 
sudden action it was not for a moment lifted up. 

" The ransom of that slave," said Muza, " what?" 

The man went on smoking, noannang the features of the line. Ha 
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oonnteaaBce moved. The dave-dealer MraB as calm with his pipe as bis 
own Bimaet* The boy whose head had bowed stood amcmgst the others 
with no apparent difference to the rest. ''It is that youth/' soU 
Mua, pointing, '' vhich is the one which I wish to ransom." The 
smoker did not smile. '' Yon have not the crowns sufficient to purchase 
the best slave in the market. Though young below the rest in yearp, 
and though a vile and cursed Goth, his limbs are more active, and his 
eye more keen than those of the eagle on his own Mvada. Though 
searoo more than sixteen summers old, that boy is ^* orth forty golden 
crowns." And Mustapha resumed his pipe. Muza's eyes were fixed 
upon the slave. Evidently he was a Christian. Could he be Fdayo f 
Whether or no, it was the last chance. The young Christian's health 
was fsiling; he had visited every market within his possible reach. 
Muza thought a minute while Mustapha smoked. He drew from his 
belt the purse sA the ransom. '' Here are the forty crowns," said 
Hnza. Ho felt anxious, but he felt like Eliezer at the well, when, 
having prayed (as Huza had just done), Eebecca came, and €k)d 
answered the earnest piayer. 

lCustiq>ha put down his pipe. '' My countryman is clever," said 
he, and the faithful servants of Allah and Mahomet his prophet are 
sometimes forgetful in the moments in which they anticipate the houries 
in paradise. My son must forgive me ; it is iUsty crowns, not forty, 
fer yonder boy." 

'' Sixty are ready," said the young Chnstian. 

*' I know not what Alcazer will say," said Mustapha, <' but lay 
down the sixty crowns, and the slave is yours." 

Muza knew his countrymen too well to do aught than to say, '' Let the 
ransomed slave come forth towards the great Alcazer's tent over half 
the space between, and the money shall lie upon the carpet." Mustapha 
gave the signal. From the long even line a boy stood forth up<m the 
sand. He was not shorter than his companions, and scarcely less 
elegant in form and movement. His complexion was swarthy as 
theirs, or, if not, but a shade lighter ; his eyes, large and dark, spoke 
of the burning sun of a southern climate ; the long, dark lashes of his 
eyelid hid the eye, while they shadowed his cheek. As he stood upon 
the sunny sand, chained by wrist and ankle, Muza felt that he had 
seldom seen, even in the battles of the Spaniard, a more striking 
youth than that. 

'' May I not speak to him," said the young Christtani '' before I pay 
the crowns ?" 

<' Impossible ! " said the smoker. The gold was on the carpet. 

" Strike off his chains," said Mustapha, and the boy stood firee. 
" He is yours," said Mustapha quietly. 

"Mine," said Muza, and he advanced towards the object of his ransom. 
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Be be who be migbt, at that moment be was the property of Muza. The 
two stood together. ''Tour name?" said Muza to the astonished 
youth. ''Felayo/' said the boy, looking 19, and flashing with his 
dark eye into the yery heart' of Muza, " you are free^son of Alonzo, 
yon are free." For a minute, the liberated captiTe looked wildly 
around him. " Alonzo !" said he, " and does my fetber live? " 

'' He liyes," said Muza, '' and he waits for you. Grenada has fallen ; 
the Cross shines above the Crescent, and the mosque is consecrated by 
Christian prayer ; the Vega resounds to the hymn of the follower of 
Jesus ; the Moor no longer occupies an acre of Spain but by sufferance." 

The bewildered boy looked at his deliverer. 

'* And who brought the ransom ? " said Pelayo. 

''I, a Christian, and yet a Moor," was the answer, and the two 
youths fell upon each other's necks, and wept. 

Through town and through village, past tent, and over plain, they 
strove to reach their longed-for destination. Muza was by far the 
stronger of the two, but he was worn out by his tedious and perilous 
journey, and though in the vigour of youth at the age of nineteen, he 
was at this moment scarcely up to the energy and power of his young 
companion, who, although lacerated by fetters and manacles, was still 
a boy* 

Enough ; they reached the shore— -they crossed the strait. Once 
more the peaks of the Sierra Nivada gleamed before the eyes of Pelayo ; 
once more the soft turf of the Vega received the footsteps of the liberated 
captive and his Mend. The gentle ripples of the Xei^ came back like 
songs of childhood to the car of the son of Alonzo, and, in another minute, 
the grey-haired warrior pressed to his bosom his only child. Muza 
stood in the doorway of the simple home to which he had restored 
light, and. life, and joy. 

While Don Alonzo lived, Muza and Pelayo shared equally the affec- 
tion of a father ; and when they had laid his honoured dust in the 
grave, Muza and Pelayo loved each other as brothers. 
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'^NowihiO briglit morniag star, day's harbinger. 
Gomes dancing ficom the Bast, and leads with her 
The flowery May ; who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that doth inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ; 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long." 

(Sortff on May Morning,) —John Milton. 

" The music and the bloom, 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring.**— Woedsworth. 

" NowlaTTOcks wake the merry morn 

Aloft on dewy wing ; 
The merle in his noontide bower, 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis mild, wi' mony a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest \ 
In love and ireedom they rejoice, 

Wi* care nor thrall opprest."— Burns. 




i'S a spirit of thankftilness and serious joy let us contemplate this 
delightfullest season of the year, "full of fresh verdure and 
unnumbered flowers," and imparting to what seems the 
mere "negligence of nature " such an unbounded luxury of 
beauty — such delicious hues— such exquisite firagrance— such 
a variety of rural sights and sounds, to charm the eye and ear, that 
the heart must, indeed, be dull or sad, that does not taste sometldng 
of the joy of the season, if permitted to escape, for ever so short a 
time, from the crushing noise and hurrying toilsomeness of the 
streets. 

There are, however, a good many thousands of men, of women, and 
of children, in London, who, perhaps have never seen the pure 

country — 

« The negUgenoe of nature, wide and wild. 
Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye.** 

Hyde park and Kensington-gardens are, doubtless, very pleasant, with 
all their artiflcialities ; but they are not the country, nor is any road 
one drives along within ten miles of St. Paul's (though some of these 
drives command very noble views) worthy of being caUed pure 
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unsophisticated coimtry. The snug and trim or ostentatious villaa on 
every side, and the tradesmen's carts from London rushing idong the 
road, suggest ycry different thoughts from those which spring up in 
the far-off fields and the remote rural lanes. Yet one need not go so 
wry far off to reaeh the perfect country. Let the Londoner get up 
hetimes and place himself at the platform of the Waterloo railway 
station by half-past seven o'clock in the morning ; then and there he 
will find carriages setting off which, in an hour and a half, will 
deliver him at Woking-common. Let him not neglect to observe, as 
he proceeds from "Walton station to Weybridge, the pale green of the 
young larch trees, and the bright golden yellow of the gorse, which 
clothe the slopes of the cutting along which the rails are laid. 

Arrived at Woking, let the London explorer get some civil helper to 
point out to him the foot- way over the wild moor which leads by 
Pyrford to Ripley. It is, in the freshness of a fine May morning, as 
wild and beautiful a country walk as one could expect to have any- 
where, except in a country of mountains, which have, undoubtedly, a 
charm beyond that of mere hill and dale and heathy moor. But here 
you are in an unquestionably wild country, and only an hour and a half 
from London. The heath seems to the eye almost boundless, and as 
innocent of all useful vegetation as an Irish bog, or a wild waste of 
the Duchy of Limburgh. But after a mile of this wilderness work, 
you skirt commons covered with gorse, now in full yellow bloom, and 
you pass by clumps of wild holly, which, but a few days ago, were 
tenanted by nightingales, that sang before breakfast with as much 
enthusiasm as they ever do after supper. Arrived at Pyrford, admire 
the little old church, and the decent churchyard, upon the brow of the 
hill overlooking the ruins of '^ Newark Abbey,'' and take the path 
which leads between the church and the modem parsonage, not omit- 
ting first to glance at the exquisitely neat little schoolhouse, from 
which you may hear the hum of Christian ** education." Then go on, 
thanking God ! A more sequestered, and absolutely rural spot than 
this, can scarcely be imagined. Descending the hill into a place of 
many waters, you come to a country mill and a comfortable-looking 
miller'B house, and soon arrive at Eipley, renowned for its village 
green. Here, also, you find a nicely restored church and exceedingly 
neat schoolhouses. In the days of mail-coach roads this village was 
on the high road from London to Guildford. Geographically considered, 
it is probably pretty nearly where it used to be, but mail-coaches are 
now on the rail, and Eipley resounds not often to the sound of coach 
wheels. As to the coach hom, the cheerful noise is obsolete, and the 
most retentive echoes have absolutely forgotten it. 

The walk from Woking, of four miles and a bit, will have sharpened 
your appetite for breakfast, notwithstanding the romance of the 
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nightingalesy and ilie oamfbrtable and portly hostess of the '< Talbot " 
will provide the most pleasing remedies for the complaint of hanger. 
You have breakfasted, and it is half-past 11 o* clock. You have rested, 
and may resume your march. Pour miles more, if you take the foot- 
path, will bring you to the Weybridge station, five miles nearer 
to London than that of Woking. You proceed along the high road 
towards London about a mile, till the wide expanse of gorse-covered 
Ockham-common opens upon you. Then turn to the left into a clump 
of firs, and follow the footway to the north-east, through as wild a 
region as ever gipsy pitched a tent in, which leads you finally to Byfleet 
Park and Bridge. Along this way the nightingales sing in choruf • 
The solo parts of the concert are given to the cuckoo, who shouts most 
musically, now close at hand, now far away, and again nearer, but 

never seen — 

*< 0, cQckoo ! shall I call tbee bird. 
Or bat a wandering voioe ?" 

By one o'clock you may reach the bridge over the railway cutting at 
Weybridge station, from which there is a very good distant view of 
Windsor Cas£le ; and all the wild common round about is, at this 
season, delightful. You are now within an hour of London again '' per 
rail," and you have seen a good stretch of country which has not 
in it the slightest trace of Cockneydom. The peasant children are 
such as might have sat or stood for Hunt's pictures, and not one bit of 
the odious smirk and smartness of the London " gent," are you likely 
to have met with in the whole sweep round from Woking-common to 
Weybridge station by Kipley. 

It is hoped the reader will pardon aU this topography, which is 
" sketched " for him only that, if he pleases, he may, by his own 
experience, test these descriptions of the May season with which the 
works of the best poets abound. It is pleasant to observe in what 
Chaucer wrote 400 years ago, so much that we can regard as harmonis- 
ing with our England of this modem time : — 
" And by a river forth I gan costay 

Of water clear as beryll or cbrystall, 

Till at last, I found a little way 

Toward a park, enclosed with a wall 

In compass round, and by a gate small, 

Whoso that would, he freely mighten goa 

Into this park, y- walled with green stone. 
" And in I went to hear the birdis sing. 

Which on the branches, both in plain and vale. 

So loud y-sang, that all the wood y-rang. 

Like as it should shiver in pieces smale ; 

And as me thonghten that the nightingale 

With so great might her voice begjin out-wrest 

Right as her heart for love would all to brest. 
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** There I law gfowiag eke the frerii haw thorn 
In white motley, that so aweet doth y-smell ; 
isb, fir, and oak^ with many a yonog aoom, 
And many a tree mo than I now can tell. 
And me before, I saw a little well 
That had his course, as I coald well behold, 
Under a hill, with quick streamis and cold. 

** The gravel golden ; the water pare as glass, 
The bankis round the well inyironing, 
And soft as relret was the young grass 
That thereupon hastily came springing. 
The suit of trees, abouten compassing 
Their shadow cast, closing the well around, 
Ard all the herbis growing on the ground." 

The latter half, or at least eleven days, of the April of the olden time 
corresponded to onr early May, and this we must take into account, 
along with (perhaps) some change in the seasons, when estimating 
those lively descriptions of the spring which our elder poets have left 
us. The following beautifdl sonnet of Shakspeare, referring to April, 
much better fits our modem May, if indeed the mention of the rose do 
not carry the time still further forward : — 

'* From you I hare been absent in the sprinfj^, 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in eyery thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him ; 
Tet not the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew ; 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet ! but figures of delight 

Brawn after you : you pattern of all those. 
Tet seemed it winter still and you away. 

As with your shadow, I with those did play.*' 

This ^' spirit of youth " is, perhaps, after all, the etfential charm of 
the spring. There is beauty in the summer and in the autumn, nor is 
it wholly wanting in the winter ; but the freshness and the lustihood 
of youth — ^the exuberant and abounding hope of nature — the " mighty 
ravishment " of love imsatiated — the teeming life that has never yet 
known weariness ; — all this it is that makes the thrilling loveliness of 
the spring. Something of this young Keats must have felt, though 
perhaps, he understood it not, when he undertook that marvellous 

poem of his — 

" So I will begin 

Now, while I cannot hear the city's din ; 
Now, while the early budders are jiut new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
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About old forests'; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber, and the dairy pails 

Bring home increase cf milk." 
A worthy professor, the chief meteorologist of his time, who was taken 
suddenly away, used to say that the last fortnight of May, and the first 
fortnight of June, formed the very prime of the year, and, in redundant 
beauty, were worth all the rest. So it may be, for in the early May 
come days of east wind and blight, in many seasons, but even this is 
worst in towns and streets, where the wind is cut into strips, and blows 
bitterly round comers, mixed with dust and minute particles of soot. 
But where one can come fairly face to face with nature, she is rarely 
repulsive in May, if, indeed, it be not high treason to suggest that she 
can be so at any time. Bums (in this matter a trustworthy guide) 
loved nature under all appearances — 

'* nature ! a' thy shows and forms 
To pensive feeling hearts hae charms, 
Whether the simmer kindly warms, 

Wi' life and light; 
Or winter howls in gusty storms 

* The lang dark night." 

Let us then, following this poetical example, admire nature how- 
soever she may show herself, but give to her youthful beauty, 
which at this season she so abundantly displays, that warmth of admira- 
tion which may make our hearts glad, without any presentiment of 
attendant anxiety or sorrow. 



THE BANKS OF THE EOWET. 

Bt JOHN HEIVWOOD THOMAS, V.R.GJS. 



-♦- 




I^HE ubiquitous character of the British tourist is now 
almost proverbial, and, indeed, there are few portions of 
the globe which he has not visited. In every part of 
Europe, on the mountains and plains of Asia, in the 
deserts of AMca, on the prairies of liorth America, and^ 
the pampas of the South, in Australia and Polynesia, he is to be 
found. He has entered the kraal of the Hottentot, and the wigwam 
of the Indian ; he has made Mends of the dyaks of Borneo and the 
aborigines of Patagonia. Do we hear of any great exploring feat, of 
the discovery of a region of unknown territory ; its accomplishment 
was piobably suggested by some freak of an enterprising tourist. The 
wonderfully increased locomotive facilities which have been produced 
dprin^ recent years have given an enormous impetus to what appears 
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to be a natioxial characteristio — ihe love of adrentnre and romance. 
In whatever parallel of latitude he finds himself, our trayeller is 
always in his element ; he can make himself at home amid the tropical 
luxuriance of Uganda or the uninviting sterility of Terra del Fuego. 
But among English tourists there exists a strange propensity to travel 
in foreign countries and see their interesting sights, while they remain 
in total ignorance of many of the beauties of their own land. It is 
not uncommon to meet people who can accurately describe the principal 
features of the Bhine — who have seen Switzerland, penetrated Italy, 
and are familiar with many other portions of the Continent, — ^but know 
nothing of Cumberland, the Grampian scenery, or Ellamey. A descrip- 
tion of a tour through the Highlands of Scotland or the west of Ire- 
land is not so high-sounding as "up the Ehine** or "LakeComo;" 
and it is probably owing in a great measure to this tendency to arrant 
cockneyism that Kature is so comparatively little admired and appre- 
ciated in our own country. The Lake district in the north of Ireland 
is inimitable in its own peculiar style ; and there are many other nooks 
and comers which will well repay a visit. Some time since a party of 
excursionists were enjoying themselves on Windermere — the queen of 
English lakes — when one of the company, who was a Comishman, was 
so struck with the nature of the scenery, that for a moment he felt as 
if he were sailing down one of the rivers of his own county and near- 
ing the port of Fowey. The comparison must not be thought strange. 
A gentleman well acquainted with aU the varieties of English sceneiy 
and, of course, with the beauties of the North, happened, not many 
years since, to enjoy the satisfaction of a boat excursion down the 
Eowey, and having had an opportunity of judging of its merits, he was 
led to exclaim " How this reminds me of Windermere !" The river 
Fowey, therefore, may well put in its claim to unusual beauty when 
such a comparison is involuntarily made ; while in legend and romance, 
as well as in historic fact, it will come in for a noble part. Strange 
that BO many ideas- and thrilling events should be connected with a 
little river which has but a short course of thirty miles, and is then 
lost in the ocean ! Tet on its banks there hare been battles and sieges, 
and here and there have lived men who have acted a part and raised a 
^ name that time cannot efface. But we will not anticipate ; the places, 
as we visit them, shall unfold their own talcs, and interest the present 
age with the story of the past. 

Cornwall is remarkable for the diversified nature of its scenery, 
bleak and barren hills being often found in dose proximity to beauti- 
fully wooded dells and ravines ; and this characteristic b frequently 
exemplified in the course of the Fowey. The district through which 
the river runs is one of the most interesting that can possibly be 
found. It is rich in historic and legendary lore, and affiordv ample 
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scope for antiquariaiL rcsearoli ; it presents beautiful and fittmg sub- 
jects for the limner's art; there is food for the imagination of the 
poet, and for the abstruse and erudite reasonings of the philosopher ; 
while to those who can find ^' tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything," the whole combi- 
nation is abundantly suggestive. Eut to write a detailed description 
of all the scenery and of every place contiguous to the Eowey, would 
be a work of supererogation, and the present purpose will be attained 
by a glance at a few of the more remarkable objects in the vicinity of 
the river, with a slight reference to their historic interest. To the 
north of the locality in which the Fowey has its source the neighbour- 
hood is remarkable for having been the scene of many interesting 
events which occurred during the earlier portion of the history of 
England; but none are so carefully fostered by tradition as the 
exploits of that ^^Flos Begum'^ to the mystery of whose birth such 
beautiful allusion is made by the truest poet of our time : — 

** But ftfter tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thanderine shores of Bade and Boss, 
There came a day as still as hea?en, and then 
They found a naked ehild npon the sands 
Of wild Dnndagil, by the Cornish sea ; 
And that was Arthur.'* 

From Brown Willy the Powey flows in a southerly direction 
through a district comprised of desolate and lonely moors, which can 
scarcely fail to inspire a stranger with an indescribable feeling of awe. 
It is not to be supposed that among a people who until within a 
comparatively recent period possessed an almost distinct nationality, 
and were among the most superstitious in the land, such a district 
should be without its legends ; hence we find among the lower orders 
stories of the most extraordinar}' and improbable character circulated 
and implicitly believed. The first to be noticed is the legend attach- 
ing to Dosmare Pool, a small inland lake about a mile in circumfer- 
. ence. This pool was supposed to be bottomless, and the moor-men 
assert that a thorn-bush which had been thrown into it made its 
appearance a few weeks afterwards iji Falmouth Harbour. But the 
legend of all others for which Dosmare Pool is noted is that it was 
haunted by a demon named Trcgeaglc, who was doomed to empty 
this profound lake with a limpet- shell having a hole in it. In 
aggravation of this hopeless task he was occasionally visited by the 
devil, wha tried to seize and secure him, and sometimes at these 
periods his howling was terrific. To get rid of his tormentor 
Tregeagle fled round and round the lake closely followed by the evil 
one. But he found no shelter, and he then sprang swifter than the 
wind across the pool, shrieking with agony, and fled across the moors 
to Eoohe Bocks, sixteen miles distant, where was a chapel, into the 
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window of which he put his head, whieh had tho effect of driving the 
devil from him. The stream by which Dosmare Pool is emptied^ 
into the Powey flows past St. Nest, so named from its pa^:<m saint, 
who is asserted to have been the brother of Alfred the Great, and of 
whom so many marvellous stories are related. On the eastern side 
of the river is the Cheesewring distri ct, whose rocks of strange and 
fantastic form are accorded an honourable position among the pictorial 
wonders of Britain. The Cheesewring proper is the name of a series of 
flat rocks piled one upon another to a height of twenty-two feet, and 
overhanging a diminutive base. About half a mile distant are the 
Hurlers, three circles of upright stones, evidently of Druidioal origin. 
They are said to be notable examples of the punishment awarded for 
Sabbath-breaking. Tradition assorts that they preserve the position 
in which the several parties stood in the full excitement of the aneient 
Cornish game of hurling, and that they were transformed into stone 
for thus sinning on the Sabbath. Those relics of antiquity possess 
the highest interest, and it is impossible to contemplate the rude 
inclosures without a feeling of wonder not unmixed with awe :— • 

" Among these rooks and stones, metfainkB I see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
To lonely Nature's casual work : they bear 
A semblanoe strange of power intelligent, 
And of design not wholly worn away." 

In this immediate neighbourhood the royal armies under King 
Charles and Prince Maurice eflected a junction during the civil wan. 

Our interest in the course of the Powey is next excited by the 
woods, crags, and deUs of the beautiful Glynn valley. The Cornwall 
railway runs parallel with the river through this valley, and for 
several miles the scenery charms the railway traveller with 
romantic beauty which he will not And excelled in any other part 
of the kingdom. At the southern end of the valley are the 
beautiful grounds and lawn of Glynn, the property of Lord 
Vivian. The noble owner of this splendid demesne inherited it * 
from his father, who was best known as Sir Hussey Vivian, a name 
under which, in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, he achieved great 
distinction. In one of the corridors leading to the House of Lords 
there is a large picture representing the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after the battle of Waterloo. After the two central figures 
one of the most conspicuous objects on the canvass is Sir Hussey 
Vivian in a hussar's uniform, and mounted on a magniflcent white 
charger. He subsequently became Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and was afterwards created a peer in recognition of his distinguidied 
services. His son and successor is Lord-Lieutenant of Comwally and, 
though he has not had the^opportunity of gaining such laurels as were 
won by his father, he worthily sustains his name. A little south of Glynn, 
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Ob. ihe same bank of the rirer, k Lanhydrock, the residence of Thomas 
James Agar Bobarts, Esq., M.P. for the eastern ditisio'JEi of the 
eonnty. One of the xyrincipal features in the fine old park is a long 
avenue of splendid trees leading &om the entrance gate to the house, 
and said to hare been planted in the same year that (Charles I. was 
exeented. The ho\ise is an embattled structure of granite, forming 
three sides of a quadrangle. It was garrisoned for the Parliament 
during the ciril wars, but subsequentiy surrendered to the Koyalists 
under Sir Richard Greville, 

"We now come to Ecstormel Castle, one of the most interesting 
and beauttfiil ruins in the country. It is situated on the crest of a 
steep bin, a i^ort distance south of Lanhydrock, and close to the right 
bank of the Eowey. This magnificent and venerable pile is supposed 
to hare been erected by Eobeit, Barl of Mortaigne, and was andently 
the residence of the Earls of Cornwall. Though it has (now fallen 
into complete decay, and only tenanted by the owl, the bat, and 
the daw, its majestic grandeur and the importancem it comuhicates 
to the surrounding scenery render it peculiarly interesting. The 
ancient keep is all tiiat now remains of the castle, and is comprised 
within a circular area 110 feet in diameter. The walls are very thick 
and double, and the whole is surrounded by a deep moat. Leading 
to the gateway was formerly a drawbridge ; over the entrance is a 
aquare tower, and the ramparts may be reached by means of dilapi- 
dated steps on either side. The ruins of various apartments are still 
to be seen, each of which, among the country people, has a peculiar 
significance. Eiehard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III., 
held his court here, and the castle was afterwardB the stron^old of 
his son Edmund. It is said that Bichard here collected those im- 
mense revenues with which he bought his titular sovereignty as 
Sing of the Romans. There can be no doubt that the court which 
the Earls of Cornwall held here was characterised by all the rude 
magnificence of feudal times. Here they feasted their retainers, and 
possessed in reality the power of a sovereign. At the commencement 
of the eivil war Restormel was taken by the BoyaHst General Sir 
Richard Greville. Its importance as the piincipal residence of the 
andent Bark and Governors of Cornwall may be gathered from the 
xeferenoe to its decay which is so lamentably made by Norclen — '< The 
whole castle beginneth to moume, and to wringe out hard stones for 
teares; that she that was embraced, visited, and delighted with great 
princes, is now desolate, forsaken, and forlome." From the ramparts 
may be seen one of the most splendid pieces of landscape that ever capti- 
vated a painter's eye. Towards the north are the grounds of Lanhydrock 
and Glynn, the beauty of whioh snggests to the mind a thousand , 
pleasant thoughts ; while around the base of the precipitous hill on 
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which the castle is situated the riyer sweeps rapidly eikax^ Farther 
to the south the Fowey becomes eyen more pleasing to the eye, and 
about a mile below the castle its course is so extremely winding p^ to 
make it resemble ornamental waters in a nobleman's parl^ the stream 
gradually becoming lost among hills clad with Tordure. In. 1846 
Bestormel was visited by the Queen and Prince Albert, who came up 
the river in a boat from Fowey. Close to the castle is the Jleatonnel 
Eoyal Iron Mine, into one of the adits of which her Majesty wenl^ 
and exhibited the greatest interest in the miners and their- varieus 
modes of procuring the mineraL This visit will long bo remembered 
by the privileged few who were present, and it is affii;med that 
much pleasant banter was exchanged between the royal party and the 
miners. 

In the summer of last year the Prince of Wales and suite vjbited 
his castle in their excursion to the west of England. Sis Boyal 
Highness could not but be pleased to inspect a spot ia which his 
ancestors held wassail, and which, with other domains, ivm made 
part of the inheritance of the Dukes of Cornwall by Edw^ IIIi 
whose son, Edward the Black Prinoe, was the first I)uke, For the 
sake of its associations, its historic interest, and the beauty of the 
surrounding country, Bestormel may make no disadvaAtageous com- 
parison with any spot in that portion of the kingdom* 



WITH A FBIEHS IH PAMS : 

Bandom Notes of an Unsbntihental Jouknet. 

Br WILLIAM SAWYEK. 

-♦— — 

Chapieb Y. 

THE PALAIS S0rAJI£. 

c< — — j^D y^^ ^1 tell us about the fountains, and give a jolly 
account of the Palais Beyale restaurants, and all about 

i I the Palais de Tlndustrie, and about the Qnmd Opera, 

! and P6re-le-Chaise, and the ladies' dresses and the 

^ lovely shops. And ore gloves much cheaper? Or is 
it all nonsense ? And " 

Enough, oh, fairest of fair correspondents! In Heaven's name give 
yourself breathing time. I will do what I can ; I will deseribe 
what I have seen, and •'crib " for you firom the experience of others 
where I am lacking. But I cannot be hurried or methodical^ I am 
nothing if not erratic : less than nothing if not discursive. 
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Still, I hare no objection to beginning at once with the fountains. 

Particnlarly as I left ofTin the interminable galleries of Yersaillcs, 
and it is the easiest thing in life to step from them into the Gardens, 
where the fountains do or do not play, just as it happens to be Sunday 
or any other day of the week. And what a relief it is to leaye the 
Palace — ^that Temple sacred to monarchical Tice and folly, and rededi- 
cated by Louis Philippe to French vanity, misnamed French glory— 
and to step into the gardens ! They arc quaint and artificial enough ; 
but Nature is permitted some play there, and wheneyer you get to 
Kature — ^if it is only as near as Tackleton could go to it for sixpence — 
you are sure of a certain degree of satisfaction. 

It would take a day ta describe the Gardens of Versailles — ^the 
walks, the fountains, the mythological improprieties in the way of 
statues, and so forth. And even then the description would have the 
interest of an auctioneer's catalogue, and nothing beyond it. It is 
natural to compare the gardens with those of Sydenham, because we 
have nothing in England, save those, at all on a like scale of magnifi* 
cence, and because, moreover, the Sydenham gardens were professedly 
laid out in imitation of the French originals. The great distinction 
between them is that at the Crystal Palace you can obtain a view of 
the whole grounds, which are purposely arranged with a view to a 
magnificent wmp eToBiJ, whereas the beauties of Versailles gradually 
unfold themselves, firesh points of beauty lurking in altogether out-of- 
the-way and unsuspected comers. This is particularly the case with the 
fountains. It did not strike me that even the system called the 
Orandes Eaux was equal to the great fountains at Sydenham ; but, 
then, it is more diffuse. You will come upon water-temples, cascades, 
and other devices in quiet glades and distant avenues, where, so far as 
the publio are concerned, they seem wasted. But this objection 
would not apply to Koyal Gardens ; because, 'obvigusly, the Royal 
fancy might take an unsuspected turn, and the Koyal legs might 
follow, and Boyalty might come upon a spot where there was nothing 
to interest it — ^no water — nothing but gloom and coolness ; and just 
conceive the enormous responsibility of awakening feelings of disap- 
pointment or ennui in the mind of a Louis or a Napoleon ! 

The Fetit&s EawB play always on the first Sunday of the month; 
but I was fortunate enough to be present on one of the special ooca- 
aions, when the Qrandet Eaux play, at a cost, I perceive, of from 
8,000f. to 10,000f. It seemed a great waste of money to afford a 
treat to the soldiers aod^bourgeoisie of Paris ; but they seemed to enjoy 
it, and, of course, we couldn't object. The finest of all the displays is 
that of the Fountain of Neptune. All the fountains are distinguished 
by the names of the principal statues with which they are adorned : 
and in this case the central group represents Neptune and Amphitrite 
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seated in a vast shell, and accompanied bj nymphs, tritons, and sea 
monsters. A group on the east conveys the story of Proteus ; and on 
the west is seen Oceanus resting upon a sea-unicorn. At the angles, 
two colossal dragons, surmounted by cupids, repose upon pedestals. 
These five groups throw forth a deluge of water, and the effect is 
increased by jets rising from the basin and from a number of vases. 
It did not ^seem to me that any single jet threw up such a gigantic 
column of water as some of those at Sydenham, but the general effect 
was very fine. 

It was creditable to my Friend that, though in *most respects dis- 
posed to do in Bome after the fashion of the Romans, he declined, on 
our return to Paris, to accompany the Parisians to the theatre on a 
Sunday night. So we had plenty of time for dinner, and at once 
betook ourselves to the Palais Boyale, as the Sall6-a-nianger of Paris. 

I have been casting about in my mind for any place or any combina- 
tion of familiar places in England which would give an idea of the 
Palais Eoyale. But, in the first place, it is hard to light upon a sold- 
up palace, except, indeed, the Brighton Pavilion, which wo*nt answer 
the purpose at all. And having no such palace, it is difficult, even in 
fancy, to unite to it interminable lengths of Lowther Arcade, arranged 
so as to form a vast parallelogram, and having in the centre a grass 
plati planted with rows of elms, and covered with chairs for the con- 
venience of politicians and nursemaids. The history of the placo 
enables the "home-keeping youth" to realize its character best. 
Here is a palace in the very heart of Paris, built by the Cardinal 
Richelieu, and given by him as a present to Louis XIII. (who, of 
course, didn't refuse it — ^the Royal rule is to take all you can get, and 
be glad to get it). It comes in time into the hands of Philippe 
Egalite, Duke of Orleans, whoso excesses bring him to the verge of 
ruin — ^he was positively going to be declared insolvent — ^when the 
brother of Madame de Genlis conceives a happy idea. " Surround 
the gardens of your palace," says he, ** with shops under an arcade, 
sprinkle here and there places of amusement, and put them up to 
let. They will be taken like wildfire, and you'll make a pot of 
money." The advice was taken ; and the Duke was saved from that 
public exposure of his ajffairs which would not have increased his 
reputation, though it is hard to see how it could well have lowered 
it. The palace proper was, you see, still retained, and has been 
used as a Royal residence down almost to these days, when the 
Emperor shows such good taste in taking up his quarters at the 
TuiUeries across the road. 

The Palais Royale answers many pui-poses to the English visitor. It 
is, first, his landmark. It is a sort of axis on which, to him, the 
world of Paris revolves. It forms the initial point of bis street excur- 
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oipns, and, by sorn^ strange fatality, whateyer course he takes only 
brings hiin back to it. I shall not forget pairing with a friend in the 
gaidena one morning. We were both complete strangers in Paris. Wo 
tamed oip: backs one on the other, and I went out by the Place du 
Calais Eoyale into the Eue de Eiyoli. He, departing at the other 
extremity, wandered up the Eue jEticheHeu, thence turned into the 
BouleTard des Italiens, and after that he knew not where. I in due 
time reached the Madeleine, was attracted by the aspect of the Boule- 
Tard des Capucines, and thence plunged into a labyrinth of streets, 
when, looking up, I suddenly found myself in the midst of the Palais 
Eoyale, and there was my Priend advancing towards me as if by appoint- 
ment. We had traversed, in opposite directions, the sides of a triangle, 
and had, of course, met in the inevitable Palais Eoyale. 

It3 second great office is that of the Strangers' Mart. I don't know 
whether Parisians ever buy things in the Palais Eoyale shops. If ray 
opinion is asked, I should say they didn't. I should suppose them to 
be far too wide awake to do anything so absurd. But it is the doom 
of every Englishman to lie under a solemn compact, expressed or 
implied, to return home laden with presents. In spite of Societies for 
tlie Infusion of every kind of Useless Knowledge, the popular delusion 
still lingers among us that in Paris everything is dirt cheap. As a 
consequence, every man is supposed to import a cargo of gloves, 
bijouterie, china, and chocolate on behalf of friends ; and what is 
worse still there is a tacit understanding that everything bought 
should be odd, curious, ingenious, bizarre, semi-indelicate, or in some 
respect difEisrent to the produce of England. Imagine, then, the chagrin 
of the traveller on finding himself in the Palais Eoyale, and finding 
that, — except that he cannot tell the door from the window, as both 
are of glass and on a flat level, the shops are just like the shops in his 
own country. There are the same goods, ticketed in the same style, 
except that everything is priced in francs, and that the number of 
francs is out of all proportion to the value. How I have come to 
detest francs as a medium for cash transactions ! They are the most 
delusive of coin, the most ingenious of all monetary devices to swindle 
the unwary. The danger lies in this, that every one sets out with a 
sort of contempt for the franc, speaks in cpntempt of it, looks at it as 
something ridiculously small and insignificant. It is only in time that 
the conviction dawns on the mind that after all ten francs are very 
little less than ten shillings, and that it is not altogether profitable to 
use the fr^nc in the fashionable financial game of " ducks and drakes." 
I believe that if our coinage was adopted in France, and the English- 
man saw the goods in the Palais Eoyale priced in genuine pounds and 
shillings, the <}uantity of rubbish annually shot into this country b;^ 
the ingenious tourist would be considerably decreased. But, apart 
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from ibis, there is the French system of trade, to whidi our country- 
men fall such terrible victims. Napoleon is always thought to hare 
aimed an insult at us when bo called us a nation of " shopkeepers." 
Nothing of the sort. There is something manly and straightforward 
in fair trading and good honest shopkecping. But the French are a 
nation of pedlars. They have no fixed price for anything, and their 
only rule of trade is to swindle you out of as much as they can. If 
you are indifferent, and are fond of haggling and chaffering, you may 
possibly be let off lightly, though in eyery case an Englishman must 
pay toll for being an Englishman. He must have a very pure accent 
indeed to be served on the same footing as a native. Do English shop- 
keepers ever take it out of Monsieur in the same way? This en 
parenthesU. I am afraid they do sometimes. He is fond of a bargain, 
and his faith in our manufactures is boundless, and so it happens at 
times, I fancy, that he is slightly imposed upon. I may be mistaken 
of course, but — apropos, I will relate a little experience of mine. A 
few summers since I had run over to Boulogne with a few friends, 
and instead of paddling about in the water all day and basking 
on the sands, an exploring fit came over us, and we wandered 
into the upper town. This contains the Hotel de Yille, a modem 
building on the site of the palace of the old counts of Boulogne, 



of which the tower still remain?. Wc had a little cuiiosity to 
ascend this tower, and entering the Hotel de Villo wandered about 
from place to place until wo found ourselves in a kind of back 
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yard». £^m, wbidi a fligJit of stone steps ascended. Of course we 
aaoepded the steps, which are circolar, and presentlji on a landing 
aboYe,.!^ door, was opened and a figure appeared in the gloom and made 
i|s three bows. The costume of this individual consisted of a pink 
shirty a pair of canyass trousers, low shoes and no socks ; but all this 
was io;:gotten as you gazed upon a magnificent moustache in the 
mourner of the Emperor. When we intimated our intention to ascend 
the frenchman darted back into the hole in the wall — whore our 
impression is thai he was cooking his dinner in a black pipkin — and 
re-appeared with a telescope, a greasy pamphlet, and a screw of dirty 
paper, which {might contain tobacco ; then we continued our course, 
and finally emerged on to the roof of the tower, which overlooks the 
whole town, and commands a fine view of the country around it. Having 
pointed out various objects to our attention, the Frenchman ventured 
to inquire if we were EngUsh, and then if we had ever been in London? 
At finding that we were English, and had, singularly enough, visited 
that city, be expressed his unbounded satisfaction, the causes whereof 
appeared to be that he, the Prenchman, had caused to be procured for 
hxaXf thropgh a friend, the telescope which we held in our hands — since 
it was no earthly use when held to our eyes — and which he was assured 
was by one of our first makers. As a Frenchman, of course, he knew 
nothing about English makers ; but as Englishmen, and, moreover, as 
remarkable for having visited the English capital, it was obvious that 
we must know everything about them. There then was the name 
imprinted on the outside — ** Jones " — ^would Monsieor say, was Jones 
a first maker ? As it would have been exceedingly cruel to upset the 
Frenchman's faith in the telescope — which he fondled like a baby — 
there was nothing for it but to endorse the high qualities of Jones and 
of his production, and this led to the untwisting of the paper screw, 
which contained, not tobacco, but lenses, and these also we pronounced 
first dass, upon which his delight was so unbounded that he ascended 
with us himself into the torture chamber, which he regarded as an 
especial treat, and I have little doubt that but for the rotten state of 
the rack and the absence of the thumb-screws, he would have shown 
his gratitude by insisting on our realising the sensations both instru- 
ments were capable of affording. Is this a digression f Perhaps it is, 
so let us return. 

One word as to the kind of sh(^ in the Palais Boyale. They are 
not absolutely of all kinds ; but the list of trades is very comprehensive. 
If you had achieved a coup d^Stai, last night you might here bo 
famished with an Imperial regalia, real or sham, by to-morrow morn- 
ing. If^ which is more probable, you had, in attempting such coup, 
had your shirt torn from your back and your hat smashed over your 
eyes, you might here be rigged out from top to toe in a style which 
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might agonize and be the despair of Moses ftothen and all tiieix Co. 
Objects of veTtu form the staple of rows upon rows of shops; shoes 
andf glores and perftimerj, and books and photographs and maps> and 
Heaven knows what beside that is useless and ineonoeiyably 
worthless, also add to the bewilderment of the nafiutoBate 
wight who, wanting nothing, is yet doomed to buy, and thenoe- 
forward to persuade himself and others that he has aohiered a bargain. 

But we came hither to dine. 

Let us then consider of the Palais Boyale, thirdly and lasfly, in its 
relation to dinners. And in this relationship it commends itself to the 
stranger above all Paris. Everybody eats in the Palais Boyale. The 
odour of dinners envelopes it day and night. If a Backwoodsman, or a 
Qreenlander, or a Mameluke, or a Moldo-Wallaohian found himself 
dropped from a balloon into tiie Seine, I am persuaded that he would 
make at once by pure instinct to the Palais Boyale to satisfy the 
cravings of nature. The number of restaurants is very great; and 
they are of every possible class. I suppose the gar^an of the Trois 
Preres Proven9eaux, or at Verrey's, would hardly raise his eye- 
brows the sixtmith of an inch if you ordered dinner for one at a thou- 
sand francs. On the other hand, you encounter endless notifications, — 
painted on glass over head, or worked into the bitumen pavement 
under foot — that they serve dinners on the £rst floor at one franc 
thirty centimes per head, including half a bottle of wn ordmaire. 
We paused before many of these announcements of cheap dinners, and 
fortified ourselves with all the tales we had picked up of strangers nrko 
had '' really dined remarkably well for a franc in the Palais Boyale ; '^ 
but here again my Friend was my good genius. His lat^it dread of 
poisoning overcame his curiosity, and we never ventured up those 
savoury staircases. ' Of the cheap restaurants, therefore, I have no 
word to say ; but of that half bottle of wine, — I have it on the word of 
a traveller, that it reminded him of nothing so much as of an anecdote 
he had picked up in Scotland. There, on one occasion, a tenant came 
to pay the laird rent, and was asked to take ale. How it was they 
didn't offer whiskey, I don't know. At all events, he didn't refrise^ 
and a bottle was opened and put before him. On its being opened, 
the host observed with some surprise that it did not froth and oream 
as it should have done, and he asked his guest if it was all right ? 
'< A' reet," replied the tenant, smacking his lips after the seoond g^ass, 
" a leetle hard, may be ; but nothing to eeegnify." And he finished 
the bottle. Aftier he had left, it was discovered that it was the vinegar 
bottle, which had been given him by mistake. And such mistakes, 
the narrator thought, judging by the palate only, are not unfrequent 
in the cheap restaurants of the Palais Boyal. 

Those of the higher class are, however, aH that could be imagined. 
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Wiaik into the Troi^ "EriirbB, for examploi and it seems m if royalty 
had only jnst quitted it. The appointments of the room are superb. 
The moulded caling and pilastred walls ajc rich, yet chaste, in cream 
and gold; the chandeliers are gorgeous ; and the number o£ mirrors, 
artfdUy let into the walls, so confuse one's ideas of the real extent of 
the place that it it not at all unusual to see corpulent old gentlemen, 
after wine, bussing about Uke dissipated bluebottles in a window, in the 
vain endeavour to tell where glass ends and space begins. To those 
who have not dined, I may just explain that the saUe is invariably 
pzesided oyer by a lady, generally the wife of the Mialtre d'Hotel, 
who sits in a sort of low pulpit, from which elevation she bows to 
customers, keeps the accounts, receives money, and has an eye upon 
everything and everybody. The broad ledge in front of Madame is 
always flanked with silver, — ^let us be charitable and say silver,— 
vases, one for the epoons, the other for the money given to the waiters, 
who, by*the-way, expect gratuities on a scale proportionate to the bill, 
*— abont ten per cent., I believe. They do not pocket the money 
given to them ; but drop it into their vase. What is afterwards done 
with it I don't know ; but, as waiters pay for these situations, no 
doubt they get it back upon the sharing system. 

The domain which Madame overlooks is one of little tables, covered 
with pure white cloths and glittering with silver, and of luxurious 
velvet-covered chairs. All day the glass doors swing noiselessly open, 
and little groups enter and occupy the chairs and disarrange the tables, 
and call for their *^ addition," and bow to Madame and depart. '< All 
day and every day," I said to myself, as I unrolled the napkin and 
awaited the potage^ ** yet Madame receives us, the last comers, with a 
smile as gracious as she accorded to the flrst. And the gar^on comes 
to us as briskly, and bows as deferentially, and twists his napkin as 
energetically, and hands us the carte as demurely, and ventures sug- 
gestions as cleverly, and enters into our hesitation as earnestly, and 
takes our order as readily, and adds 'What wine, M'sr?' as courteously, 
as if we were the sole expected guests at the banquet, and he hadn't 
already gone over the same dreary round a hundred times that day. 
If anything would make a man misanthropic, surely it would be keep- 
ing an eating-house, for he would contemplate human nature only 
under its most repulsive aspects. A hungry man is never amiable, a 
gorging man is never a pleasing object of contemplation, and beyond 
that the keeper of a restaurant never gets. Having satisfied his 
appetite^ the animal is up and away ; he does not remain long enough 
for the food to sublimate, and the man to shine forth." 

In dhiing at a restaurant it is better to make up your mind what 
you wUl pay and leave the nature of your dinner to ttie chef. At the 
Trois^ f rlres the lowest price at which you can dine is ten francs, ex- 
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dlnsiTe of wine, which jon con hftv« at all prices. And tar tiiat sma 
you can dine wcdl, thongh not, of conrsei samptooudy, if yon do not 
pick and choose for yoiirself. To do that requires Imowledgc, taot, 
and experience. To the stranger the carte is a delusion and a ansie. 
Better throw the responsibility entirely on the house, and you will get 
a seasonable, well-blended series of courses, which, for the sum named^ 
will include soup, fish, pieee de rSsutanee, fowl, confectionary (ices in 
summer), cheese, fhiit, and coffee^ if you choose. 

But we preferred adjourning for the latter, and the acoompanying* 
cigar, to one of the cafts which ibrm part of the history of the Falai 
Boyale. The most fomons and recherehitd these is the €a£a del& 
Botonde^ inside which you see, at all hours, idlers lounging, sipping 
coffee and reading the papers, while outside hundi«ds ara enjoying 
their cigars in the open air. 

And if ever a man does enjoy a cigar, it is in (be open air^ in the 
cool of the evening. 

By-the-way, the shadows are already lengthening, and, for once, it 
is warm enough to lounge and smoke in the garden. 

Wherefore, auretoir! 



k COSOHBT AT LAST, 
A TALS OF AMBITION. 
BY G. C. OENTBBTILL^ 
Author of " Tbe SorfiMO ud tlM Dmp; or Jfu to tlM LMt.'» 



I oluurg* thM, fltng awaj uabitioii \ by th«t tin feU the angtU.— Ssauv juma. 
Thei* fa ft n^vtoy.— Iu9. 



Chapieb IX. 

MOBfl ABOUT Xr« 

)'W often Bernard Bomilly had passed that house 
wishing to know more about it, or rather about its 
inmates! As we thread the stxeeta of London and 
look at those enigmas, its brnk^built and stuccoed abodes^ 
how can we wonder that the secret of the pyramids is 
yet preserved, since these sister cells of the great hive each oontain 
their history — sometimes their mystery? And our own— have we 
none? Is there nothing in our past experience to raise a sigh or 
startle with a memoiy the emotion of the heart? It is well if there 
be nought to regret, nought to wish undone. There maybe some 
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blaidc lives that have only a mottotonoas routmei humble or sonny ; 
but sorely many more have played their parts in the romance 
and in the tragedy. " Houses wiUi their Fronts off" was once the 
title of a book. Heavens, what a title ! What library would hold 
such a store of ohronicles? What strange stories would be diviUged, 
what dark deeds brought to light ; aye, and what patient endurance, 
what true Tiriue, what noble self-sacrifiees in the bye-paths out of 
the highway of life, if every house were seen '^ with the front off " ! 
Enoogh creeps out now and then to justify such sumuses to the utmost. 
There would be no longer any improbable novels, nor a public to 
censore them ; the strangeness of truth would outrival them as the 
busy, revealing sun quenches the gas struggling with the daylight 
vainly on the dawn after some gay illumination. How beautifiil it 
was in the darkness of night ! so wonderful to the eyes and exciting 
to the mind of the beholder ; but the illusion melts utterly if the light 
of life shines beside it. It is only tiie glowworm with a mimic fire. 
Bernard had sometimes heard angry voices raised as he passed that 
house, the tones of a man and woman contending witii a war of 
words ; but never again the sweet voice that had so charmed him, 
nor the dolefol midnight weeping that touched his heart. Was the 
singer a visitor or a lodger ? Curiosity is a feeling that stimulates and 
feeds itself, and having once been raised and directed towards that 
house at intervals, it recurred to him again, always having gained 
ground from some trifling incident. After awhile, however, nothing 
fresh occurring, it lay dormant, seemed dead, and was forgotten. 
Bomilly was taking his bread and cheese as usual after a hard day's 
labour in his own particular way ; he had no fire now, though the 
evenings were rather chiUy ; but his feet stretched upon a second 
chair, and the addition of a small quanity of salad to his simple fare, 
were sufficient luxuries for him. His was naturally a luxurious nature, 
but he suppressed aU such desires that he might have more time and 
money to bestow on the poor and needy. Beal life has rarely 
characters like this. But they exist here and there — ^types of no par- 
ticular faith, but scattered amongst all creeds, and even sprinkled 
over the heathen. 

Our readers must not think we are favouring any party 
in giving our hero for a time to sectarians. Any such intention 
is far from our purpose. Bernard and the Hon. Mr. Gavenaire are by 
no means intended as types of their respective churches ; but they are 
types of men. We honour religion, whatever outward forms it takes, 
when the spirit is pure. On the other hand, hypocrisy, cant, hoUoW' 
ness of heart, are omniistic ; Pharisees are to be found both in the con- 
venticle and in the synagogue. 

To return to our subject. The salad purchased by Ber- 
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naid on bis road homo after a weU-spent day baa b^n 
wrapped by tbo greengrocer's wife in the half of an old ne^rs- 
paper. Bernard did not indulge much in that sp^ies of literatiirey 
bnt as he ate his solitary crust preparatory to seeking his rest, a 
name on the printed sheet, which lay carelessly on the taUe, caught 
his eye. The young man eagerly seized the discoloured and crumpled 
portion of last week's news, latent curiosity burst into a flame, and he 
read rapidly — 

HORRIBLE CASE OP POISONING AT KESTON VILLA. 
The Inquest. 

The inquiry into the death of the late Mrs. Woodwaxd at Eeston 
Villa, which has caused so much excitement in the neighbourhood, 
took place on Wednesday before Mr. Lately, the Coroner for Middle* 
sex, at the Bull and Cross Tavern, Mitre-terrace, St. Stephen's-road. 
The jury adjourned to Keston Villa, St. Stephen's-road, to view the 
body, and then proceeded with the case. 

The first witness called was the eldest daughter of the deceased. 
She said : " My name is Maud Woodward. I reside with my parents. 
I regret to say that they did not live very happily together. I am 
not aware that any particular reason existed for disagreement. I was 
present at dinner. We had meat and pudding. My &ther brought 
some wine out of the cellar after dinner ; he brought up a bottle of 
port and a decanter. I did not see whether it contained anything. I 
did not see what he gave the deceased. I was lying on the sofa. Ho 
gave some to my sister and myself. The deceased complained that 
the wine tasted nasty, and refused a second glass. I drank what he 
gave me. My mother whispered to my sister, and sent her down- 
stairs. I do not know what for. I drank the wine my father gav« 
me. I have not been ill. The deceased was seized with sickness and 
convulsions soon after she drank the wine. She never spoke to us 
again. I went downstairs and found the servant ilL She seemed to 
be suffering in the same way. I sent my father for the doctor. I 
don't know how long it was before she died ; it was not long." This 
witness was much agitated and affected, and appeared very nervous. 

Alice Woodward said : '' I am the second and youngest daughter of 
the deceased. I live at home. I dined with my parents on Sunday. 
They did not live very happily together, but their disputes were only 
verbal. I never saw my father strike my mother ; he never struck 
myself or my sister. After dinner he fetched a bottle of port and 
some sweet wine in a decanter. He helped my mother mm the 
decanter. I drank out of his glass. I did go out of the room ; I 
took the wine my mother left to the servant. My father drank the 
port. He gave my sister the port. My mother said the sweet wine 
tasted queer." 

The Coroner : Bid he drink any of the wine from the decanter ? 

Witness : He tasted it. 

The Coroner : Did he approve of it? 

Witness : No ; he spat it out. 
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The Coroner : What became of the decanter ? 

Witness : I gave it to my father when he ran for the doctor. 

The Coroner : Wioi did he do with it ? 

Witness : Let it fall, in his hurry. 

The Coroner : You mean to say it was broken in the street ? 

"Witness: Yes. 

A medical certificate was handed in to show that Martha Brooks, 
the servant, was too ill to attend. Mr. Phillip Hanwell, residing at 
Adelaide - yUla, adjoining Keston Yilla, testified to the frequent 
quarrels that took place between Mr. and Mrs. Woodward; they 
Hved most unhappily together. He was sorry to say it was a joke 
with his servants ; they used to say " The wind is rising" when their 
neighbours commenced wrangling, in allusion to the similarity of 
sound. Sometimes they could hear what was said — often heard 
swearing. The walls were very thin. 

Algernon Tribble said: ''I am assistant to Mr. Sperge, surgeon. 
He keeps a chemist's shop in Mitre-terrace. When he is out I s^rve. 
Sometimes Mrs. Sperge serves; she only serves toothbrushes and 
lozenges, soap and soda, and harmless domestic things. I serve the 
patent medicines and poisons. I don't make up prescriptions. Mr. 
Sperge does not trust me. I can make them up, but I don't. Mr. 
Sperge makes them up. Mr. Sperge is very particular. Friday 
night Mr. Woodward came into the shop. I know him very well. I 
know he quarrels with his wife ; everybody knows it. He's a very 
odd man. He asked for sugar of lead. He bought sixpennyworth. 
He had it in an ornamental toilet pot. I wrote a label. He said 
' Give that to me,' and I did. He crumpled it up and took the pot. 
I said * You must have a label on the pot,' and he said ' Confound 
you, I won't ! I hate labels ;' and went out of the shop. I called after 
him * You haven't paid me, sir ;• and he said * You can send round 
for the money ; I've no change.' He said he was making experiments. 
Mr. Sperge was very angry, when he came in, about the sixpence. He 
didn't say much about the label. He knew Mr. Woodward, and he 
thought he meant to do him." 

Amos Sperge, surgeon, said he was called to attend Mrs. Wood- 
ward on Sunday evening, as he was going to church. He found her 
suffering from the effects of poison. He considered that she died 
from the effects of the poison. He proved finding traces of sugar of 
lead in the body. Martha Brooks, the servant, was suffering from 
the same cause. He considered she would ultimately recover, but it 
must not be forgotten that she was fifty-seven years of age, and of 
enfeebled constitution. 

Richard Woodward, after being cautioned in the usual way, said he 
certainly bought sugar of lead, but neither gave nor caused it to be 
mven to his wife. He put the pot on the bedroom mantelpiece, and it 
had been removed. 

He was ftilly committed for trial. 

Eomilly pulled his bell violently. 

"Lor'!" said Mrs. Pybus, "what's up now? That's Romilly's 
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bell, and V aia*t used to pull the wires in that 'ere manner. If it 
were Mr. Walker, now ! "Well, what do 'e want, and what does V 
mean by summonsing me in such a disrcpectable way ? I shall soon 
put 'im down. I'm bless'd if 1*11 encourage 'is imperence ! It's all 
along of my letting him teach Jack ; I oughtn't to hare made so free 
with him. Well !" ejaculated Mrs. Pybus, flouncing into Bernard's 
room, with her braid torn again. 

Without noticing her insolent tone, he asked, ** Have you happened, 
Mrs. Pybus, to see in the papers lately something about a lady dying 
of poison at Keston Villa ?" 

'' Have I see it !" exclaimed the lady addressed, sarcastically. '' As 
if I 'adn't ! Why, all the world's talking of it. The brute of a fellow, 
to give his wife iSnissian acid ! And the eldest daughter, they do say, 
is a model of beauty, sir ; and it is also whispered, Maud is none of her 
names, but she's a reason of keeping it quiet. Some says she is married 
on the sly to Prince What-you-call'm, who daren't acknowledge it ; and 
some say it's only a duke's son, afraid of being disinherited; but 
certain it is that she's much away, and comes home in a grander 
carriage than ever toe see up this street, and it's a very good one, let 
me tell you ; and my lodgins is much too cheap. Why, I went next 
door, and inquired everythin' of the servants, introducin' myself to 
the cook because 'er washerwoman washes for the people next door to 
US, leastways used to, more than a year since. Alice, the other girl, 
is a perfec' young devil, they say — the very spit of 'er father ; and 
some b'lieve she put the poison in the wine with 'er very own hands. 
^JEard of it ! Why, lox', sir, I know better than all the papers, and a 
deal better informed than a ignorant coroner. I vrish they had me to 
sit upon the bodies, /should carry some weight with me ; JPd sift it 
properly. Lor* ! look 'ere. They 'um and they 'aw, and they must 
prove this and swear to that, and find out links of evidence, when 
anybody that is not blind would 'ang and condemn the man in a jiffey. 
I just vrish/ were tip-top of these things; i'^ show 'em something. 
A shilly-shallyin', and a shilly-shallyin' ! That's all (ke^fre good for ; 
and askin' other people's opinions. Why, if I were to deal these ways 
with my lodgers, I should hare them go and never pay me, or stop 
'ere and never pay me, and that's worse ; or pawn the blankets and 
mattersers ; and then where would I be ?" 

<' I should like to see an account of the trial. Has it taken place 
yet?" 

** It's to come off to-morrow. But, lor'J you wou'tget all that in 
one papei^-don't you fancy it, Mr. Bomilly. You see, 'e's done it if 
she ain't. And I should like to go down and see the 'anging — and 
it's what I vMl do — and take the baby with me, please goodness! 
There'll be 'underds trying to get into court to-morrow ; they say 
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seats is erected and places took by payin' a guinea each^'^but I don't 
b'lieve tbat myself. Yet, what with the gentleman committin' the 
mnrder and 'is daughter — this Maud Woodward being so 'andsome, 
and the other one so odd, and both oy 'em witnessing their father to 
the gallows, — ^it's a rum case any'ow. Mr. Sperge, I'm told — and I 
b'lieve it — 'as a spite on 'im on 'count of money that's owed and been 
owing ever so long. Well, if I 'adn't no lodgers, I'd go to court my- 
self. But I shall 'ave a drop of brandy-and- water to comfort me, and 
that's more than the prisoner will, I daresay. Lor*, sir, why don't 
you take to drinkin' somethin* ? It am't good for you." . 

" The trial, you say, is to be to-morrow ? I must get a paper. 
Thank you, Mrs. Pybus, and good-night !" 

He was tired of her gossip, and almost feared she would not take 
the hint ; but her brandy-and- water was getting cold. 



Chajtsb X. 

A CASE OF SECBSST. 

Whkw Mr. Picklebury called upon Lady Timmes, the day before 
the fire, he would not, perhaps, have been received quite so blandly 
had she known that he was just emerged from a house of detention ; 
but so it was. After partaldng of a comfortable luncheon at the usual 
hour — for Nature was a client Mr. Picklebury never neglected, her 
claims being paramount to all others — he foimd his way to — * 
Street, and was admitted to the presence of a young man probably 
about five or six and thirty years of age, who had a handsome, frank 
countenance, with abundance of fair beard and moustache, and was 
considerably above the middle height ; his appearance was rather gen- 
tlemanly, and his complexion sunburnt ; but the expression betrayed 
one of those weak, easy characters which, instead of thinking and 
acting independently, rely upon the judgment of others, and are easily 
led by prevailing influences, and invariably inclined to agree with the 
last speaker, like the mobile vane on the steeple-top. 

**! am sorry to see you here, Mr. George Kamilton," said Mr. 
Picklebury, on entering, " and trust I shall be able to render some 
service in your present difficulties." 

The young man started when his name was mentioned, and with an 
apprehensive look in his light blue eyes, hastily corrected the speaker, 
saying, with a bow, " Your pardon, sir ; Hugh Grantly." 

Mr. Picklebury smiled, like a very sickly sun trying for an instant 
to penetrate a thick ]^ovember fog. There was a slight sound in his 
throat, and he seated himself opposite his client, laying his left hand, 
in which he held the right glove, upon his knee, its companion being 
thrust between the buttons of his great coat ; his hat was placed on 
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the floor between his feet, and as he bent forward, with a shrewd, 
scrutinising look through his spectacles, and a row of small, close, 
white teeth visible, he said, in confidential *one8, " Mr. Hamilton, 
there is no occasion for any of that between you and I. As your 
legal adviser you may trust me^ and if you do not, I recollect you per- 
fectly." 

Hamilton moved his eyes uneasily beneath the glance of the other, 
put one of his hands into his trousers' pocket, and shifted a little on 
his seat. 

Mr. Picklebury, of Lincoln's Inn, was satisfied; the other ftHts 
George Hamilton. 

" You see, in your case everything depends upon Mr. Woodward, 
and in sending for me you have sent for the very best man in the 
world. It shows your astuteness, sir; for had I not heeufar you, I 
must necessarily be against you. I recognise you, but am now bound 
professionally to keep your secret." 

'' I assure you, sir, I am perfectly innocent." 

" My dear, good fellow, don't talk to a lawyer of innocence. The 
question is not whether you are innocent, but whether you can be 
proved guilty. I say that you can, and all the assertions under 
Heaven will not save you from transportation for life. The case is as 
clear as possible. Now, what can you urge in your own behalf?" 

'' I went to Liverpool to see a friend of mine, with the intention of 
returning on Sunday night. I may as weU teU all. I went to see 
Miss Mills, and she is my cousin. However, I did not go, because 
he was my cousin. Mr. Woodward had lately put me in a situations 
of trust, and my prospects were very good ; in short, sir, — ^perhaps 
you are married yourself?" 

Mr. Picklebury shook his head, and the white teeth were very 
visible. 

" Well, I daresay you will think me foolish, but I went down on 
purpose to speak to her. But my cousin Mary was a flirt ; she knew 
I liked her, and, I do believe, guessed what I wanted to say when I 
suggested a walk. It is not very easy to propose mazriage to a girl any- 
how, and instead of helping one through with it, Mary But 

that won't interest you, Mr. Picklebury. The long and the short of 
it is that another of her admirers (and she had five or six hangers-on, 
I believe) met us, walked along by the side of her, and had the impu- 
dence to offer his arm. Will you believe it ? She hod refused mine, 
and now accepted his. I would not stand that, so wished them a 
pleasant walk and made off. I knew she would come round before I 
left — I knew she would be sure to accept me, and I did not mind if I 
spoke to her at home, after tea ; for my aunt is very kind and very 
fond of me; but when I had such a short time, and had come down 
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oa purpose to be in her oompany, it was too bad. I did not know 
Low to pass the afternoon, so strolled down on the beach, and, to kill 
time, put out in a boat and went on board a ship lying off a little out 
of the harbour. I was asked down into the cabin and offered a glass 
of wine by the captain, who drew me into conversation and asked a 
great many questions. Sailors came in, meantime, and receiyed 
orders I did not comprehend. I neyer heard such a jargon as they 
talked. I thought, after a bit, we seemed in motion ; but the captain 
laughed, and said I wasn't used to be afloat, which I oould not deny, 
never having been in a ship before, except the halfpenny boats to 
Hungerford ; and so I told him. He pressed the wine on me, and I 
drank rather too freely. However, it turned out quite true ; they 
had weighed anchor. The vessel, I discovered, was a smuggler, and 
had carried me off for a spy. I was sea-sick a whole fortnight, and 
incapable of helping myself. When I came round, the captain was 
with difficulty persuaded of his mistake, and, though he apologised, 
laughed a good deal, and so did the men. I overheard them talk of 
having caught a land-crab, which, of course, was personal. We 
touched at some foreign place, and there I sent a letter to Mary and 
my aunt, telling them how I had been carried off. I might have 
landed, but where Vas the money to come from to bring me home ? 
I told the captain, as he carried me away, he was bound to bring me 
back, which he agreed to do. I found that the ship was bound to 
China, and carried on an illicit tea business. When we got there I 
was thankful once more to feel my feet on firm ground, but fearful to 
trust myself amongst the natives. Captain Jones obtained some 
English papers, and came up to me with a bundle of old Titnei^ to 
point out tiie paragraphs which had arrested his attention. There 
was a handsome reward offered, as you know. ' Well, my lad,' says 
Captain Jones, ' you won't ask me to steer you back again any more V 
'Most certainly I shall,' was my answer; 'I am wanted at home 
more than ever.' * Wanted, most undoubtedly,' said he, pointing to 
the reward. 

" ' I tell you I have not done anything wrong, and most clear my 
character,' was my indignant rejoinder. 

'''Take my advice, young gentleman,' he remarked, 'and don't be 
a fool. I quite believe your word, but it is an ugly business, and refer- 
ence to a smuggling craft won't help you. Your friends are not in a 
position to be usefid,' and he laughed. 

" There was little enough to provoke mirth to my mind, so I asked 
him doggedly what was to be done. 

" ' Tou must remain here, and I can get you a good situation. 
They want a confidential English derk in the house with which I 
am connected, and I do not care if I recommend you. There will be a 

BB 
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high salary in consideration of the country, and only one sacrifice — 
you must forget Mary.' 

'* I would not easily agree to that, hut the choice hetween penal and 
free servitude seemed to he mine, and in cither case, as Jones remarked, 
poor Mary must he resigned. 

" Well, Sir, I progressed rapidly in business, and now am second 
partner in the firm I entered as clerk. Affection may be suppressed 
hut cannot he forgotten ; the more prosperous I was, the more I 
thought of Mary, and determined at last to come over to Liverpool, 
find her out, ahd, if still single, take her hack as my wife. Fourteen 
years have elapsed. I hoped that had business was forgotten, and I 
not recognisable, and after all, Mr. Picklebury, I am innocent." 

"Very imprudent — very imprudent," muttered the lawyer, looking 
vexed. " "Why could you not have written to your aunt and cousin?" 

" How by letter could I convince them of my innocence, could I 
ascertain if Mary still loved me, and persuade her to come all the way 
to China to a cousin she had not seen for fourteen years, and who left 
under suspicious and disgraceful circumstances." 

''A skilfully-managed correspondence might have hrought it all 
about." 

" Correspondence is so tardy." 

" And precipitate action imprudent. Look rouiid, Mr. Hamilton ; 
where do you find yourself now, and what destiny stares you in the 
face?" 

There was an unpleasant pause of a moment or two, during which 
the lawyer circumspectly scrutinised his companion, and noted the 
infiuence of his words. 

" By-the-hye, what led to your change of name ?" 

" Captain Jones advised it. But I should hardly think you need 
ask that question." 

" You landed at Liverpool a fortnight ago, and found your aunt m 
the old place ?" 

**Tes, and Mary not only single hut steady. She took my fate to 
heart, and had heen a different character ever since." 

" Did your aunt believe you guilty?" 

" Circumstances were so strongly against me that she did." 

" And your letter reached her ?" 

" Tes, but was considered a clumsy excuse. It was burnt.*' 

*• And what were your intentions when arrested ?" 

" To sail for China with my aunt and Mary as soon as their affairs 
could he arranged." 

" You were to marry your cousin ?" 

"Yes, and spend our honeymoon at Paris, before quitting Europe. 
The poor girl had purchased her trousseau." 
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Mr. Picklebury showed his toeth, and said, ** Your bride cannot be 
very young ; perhaps you will hardly regret her." 

" On the contrary, I could lose everything else with more firmness," 
cried Hamilton, starting to his feet with a burst of feeling, and walk- 
ing up and down rapidly. ** She has grown old thinking of me, and I 
like her all the better for it. I know her character thoroughly ; her 
faults were those of a pretty spoilt girl, her good qualities the perfec- 
tions of a noble woman. I might marry one younger, but I should 
exchange for a childish face the deep regard experience has tried. 
Mary urges me to stand my ground; she says I am innocent, and 
ought to prove it; she wants the matter properly investigated." 

The law^yer had been quite unprepared for this outburst of passion. 
" This romantic language sounds very fine," he answered, persuading 
the other to be seated, ** and women, conscious only of their own good 
feelings, fancy right must be might ; but we men of the world have 
learned caution. The reputation of virtue is even better than its 
possession, in a business point of view, and the old proverb holds 
good, ^* better hang a dog than give him a bad name.' There you are, 
utterly innocent, coming back after fourteen years* absence, the pro- 
secuting parties metaphorically asleep, with a different name and a 
changed appearance, not a fortnight on shore before you are arrested." 

" Yes, that puzzles me,*' said George ; " how did the police find me 
out, and what set them on ?" 

" Your name and description were still on their list, and the offer of 
a reward not cancelled. Besides which, they possess your daguerreo- 
type." 

** But I am very much changed." 

" On that I base hopes." 

Hamilton placed himself in an attitude of deep attention, and Mr. 
Picklebury proceeded. You leave under circumstances of suspicion 
that axe conclusive. Your guilt is believed and acknowledged on all 
hands. You come back after an absence of several years under an 
assumed name to take your aunt and a wife abroad, who both believe 
in your guilt up to the time of your return. You are in the posses- 
sion of a very comfortable fortune. On being detected your only 
defence is a cock-and-bull story of being carried away to sea ; you 
cannot call your witness, since, if still living and forthcoming, he is 
a smuggler, and dare not present himself. If you became possessed 
of wealth honestly in China, it would be both difficult and expensive 
to prove it at such a distance ; but the inference is most unfavourable. 
In the course of cross-examination it would come out that your 
Chinese trade was- illegal, and there again you are amenable to law. 
The letter you wrote to your aunt, which, bearing the old date, would 
faintly support your assertions, is destroyed. My dear Mr. Hamilton, 
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you have not a leg to stand upon — ^you'll be transported ; there's no 
help for it, if you once come into court. By-the-bye, have you any 
friends or relatives besides this aunt and bride elect ?" 

" They are the only members of my family living. I was just 
acquainted with two or three fellow clerks before I went away, but 
had formed no intimate friendships. The only man for whom I felt 
any respect went to Australia eight years ago. I remember no one 
in London but Mr. Woodward, Mr. Burlington, and yourself. That 
made me send for you." 

" It is the only favourable point. Mr. Burlington is old and infirm, 
and has been supported by the charity of a daughter-in-law since the 
breaking up of the banking business. He cannot have heard of your 
arrest. He is, however, very shrewd, and still in possession of all his 
faculties. Should he see you I would not give a sous for your chance. 
With Mr. Woodward the case is different. If I can persuade him it 
is a mistake, and that a wrong person is most unwarrantably detained, 
he will come to you with an unprejudiced judgment ; and, favoured by 
the change time has made, through my influence you may escape. 
Once set free you must not lose a moment, but take the first boat to 
France, where your aunt and cousin can join you. I should adviao 
an immediate marriage and departure for China, and any affairs that 
remain unsettled I shall be happy to superintend. If you once get 
out of here, take my advice and speedily put broader seas than the 
Channel between you and the law. I believe your innocence fully, 
Mr. Hamilton ; I believe your whole story as a man, but not as a 
lawyer." 

The young gentleman pressed Mr. Picklebury's hand and muttered 
words of gratitude, but the man of business cut him short and hurried 
away, 

{To be eontxHUtd.) 
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THE OKPHAHS. 

By W. J. TATE. 



Purple of hyacinth, streaked with gold 
Of cowslips, decking the green hillside ; 
Deep blue the morning sky is dyed, 

Bright is the rivulet 'cross the wold. 

But, Spring, within yon sombre wood 
Thou hast not deigned to set thy feet : 
A snow-drift like a winding-sheet 

Scareth the throstle and her brood. 

And, stricken by the winterly gale. 
The two stout oaks of last year's May 
Block with their sapless trunks the way. 

Spangled with many a primrose x>ale. 

The chesnut boughs ai'c laden with bloom, 
The blackbiitls pipe in the hawthorn brake. 
The gay lark carols, but young hearts ache 

Yonder, within a gloomy room ; 

Where eve by eve the lamp's dim light 
Falls on the new-made robes of black ; 
And those are wept, who'll never come back, 

By those who hold the spring less bright ! 

Unheeded now the child's laugh falls, 

Each sportive art is tried in vain ; 

The pale face turns again, again. 
Towards the unfamiliar walls. 

A well- loved home, trellised with vine. 

Is far away in a distant shire ; 

And 'neath the shade of an ivied spire 
Two fresh-turfwl graves to the south incline ! 
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THE MAHITFACTirSES OF ENGLAHD. 

No. II. 

SOAPS AND SCENTS. 

By Benjamin Jessopf Mackei, 

Author of " Monnfactures of Kendal and its Neighbourhood." 



j^ANUl'ACTURES are the glory of a country. To 
labour usefully is to create, to create is to enrich ; so 

r* those who put labour in action distribute wealth and 

^ bless a nation. England is great because of her manu- 

^ factures. 
Man 18 gregarious, a social being, founding states, settling down 
contentedly in newly-acquired homes in all latitudes, by ratue of 
his emigrative tendencies. His city life produces ever cumulating 
needs, to grow by what they feed on, till Luxury builds her throne on 
mere Necessity, and refinement adorns the common decencies of life — 
the poetical crowning the utilitarian with beauty as the topmost 
stone, polishing away the roughnesses of meaner existence. 

Perfumes come principally from France, Italy, Spain, Turkey, and 
India, those countries being particularly successful in producing beauti- 
ful and fragrant flowers. The rose, jasmine, and orange belong espe- 
cially to France ; bergamot, lemon, and orange also, to Italy ; the otto of 
roses, and others, to Turkey ; Portugal aids in the good cause ; and 
from India come sandal wood, cassia, and seyeral essential oils ; England 
gives, par excellencCy lavender and peppermint. Perfumes have ever 
been greatly esteemed by all Eastern nations, and in Scripture 
we find numerous allusions to their value and beauty. The 6lUe 
of ancient Greece almost worshipped perfumery; Jfragrant scents 
with them were all but synonymous with moral virtue, their heaven 
was allied with nectar and ambrosia, and their shops for the sale 
of perfumes the resort of the high in intellect, choice in taste, 
and beautiful in natural form. Nor can we feel surprise thereat in 
the midst of such treasures as now enladen the air. 

The writer is, by favour of Messrs. Gosnell, perfumers, &c., of 
Three King Court, Lombard Street, surveying their extensive home 
and foreign export department, at the temporary premises, 93, Upper 
Thames Street, threading his way amid world-wide labelled 
packages, and inhaling unknown quantities of olfactory revivifiers. 
Here are the solemn fragrances of Koman ecclesiasticity, the 
gay and joyous breath of the ball-room, the subdued redolences 
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of " home, sweet home," the aromas of Eastern climes, the exotic 
airs of the flower-hurdened tropics. Water of Cologne, breath of 
lavender, all the choicest wild and cultiyated beauties of our hedges, 
heaths, and gardens give up their fragrance with ungrudging hand, 
"flowers, flowers, beautiful flowers," are eyerywhere — ^inspirit if not 
in substance. The titles of these extracts are innumerable. First, as in 
loyal duty bound, the Queen and Royal Family ^ve name to a very 
host of scenting beauty ; then comes the enticing invitation of ** Kiss 
me Quick," to which the fail- one replies " Kiss me Not" — ^for fear, 
it is supposed, that her "sweet spirit" may droop in love. "The 
Jockey-Club,' ' Adam-like, takes up the cue at the appropriate part of 
the catalogue before me, Persia enters the field, backed up by England, 
with her rose, cowslip, anemone, and a bevy of darlings, floral and 
herbal. The Iron Duke is in mind, with his conquered antagonist, 
Helena's First Napoleon. "The Upper Ten Thousand" perfume, 
with that of "La Noblesse," stand out in high relief as rich, delicate, 
delightful. Turning to the next division of manufactured wealth, 
there are fancy soaps of all kinds, done up in a manner the most 
artistic. Indeed, I have grave doubt if anyone the most inimical to skin 
ablution and purgation could resist the call to " wash and be clean" by 
aid of such loving mediators. Sweet sandalwood, chameleon-hued 
mother-o'-pearl, pure palm, healing honey, chaste almond, tender 
glycerine, powerful musk, the aristocratic old Windsors, the flowers 
of elder, oil of turtle, the blossoms of luscious peach, of welcome 
wallflower, the famed products of CastiUe, &e., await the toilet; 
while the hirsuteness of man is cared for in the most amiable and 
accomplished manner. The head, and lips, and teeth, are not for- 
gotten. The " Noblesse Pomade," highly perfumed and strongly pro- 
vocative of " a good head of hair," is supplemented by all the macassars, 
creams, oils, and other products of old and modem commerce, many 
of them being new discoveries of more than usual worth ; and by the 
varied dyes, washes, cosmetiques. &o., especially the renowned Aqua 
Amarella, for restoring hair to its natural colour. The " Cherry Tooth 
Paste" alone is enough to cure til the tooth-aches, queer-growing 
masticators, and soiled " ivories" in Christendom, by its very rosy and 
kindly appearance, to say nothing of the camphors, chalks, dentifrices, 
&c., sdd for similar duties, with most delightful combs for sweetest 
tresses. 

Turning from generalities to specialities, I have got a notice for 
hairdressers that ought to make them subscribers to this magazine in 
perpetuo, from common gratitude. Purveyors of hair ! you have no 
longer need to destroy your party-walls, ceilings, floors, &c., by turn- 
ing them into the Mtmily Friend machine-room, with its wealth of 
straps, and wheels, and "devils." Henceforth, by obtaining one or 
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two of Messrs. GosnoU's Patent Meehanleal Chain, for brushing hai^ 
by machinery, you can dispense with every other attachment, and 
titillate, galvanise, electrify, purify, and revivify the heads of your 
patrons to your hearts' mutual content, for thirteen guineas per chair, 
" and no extras," as the advertisements say. On the left-hand side of 
the chair, at the bottom, but just clearing the ground, is a wheel, 
crank-axled^ which in revolution by a strap turns, at a much greater 
speed, a smaller wheel above it on the same side, which wheel is con- 
nected with a shaft running on the top of iron supports springing from 
each side of the chair-arms. The cranked axle of the larger wheel is 
worked treadlewise by the feet of the operator or attendant; the 
straight axle of the smaller wheel carries an india-rubber band that 
is to revolve the hair-brush. You plump into the well-stuffed chair, 
the attendant behind takes an ordinary machine-brushj places the strap 
around it from the shaft above, keeps tight hold of the brush-handles, 
presses down the treadle benealh, and away flies the hair-covered 
cylinder. This Mechanical Chair is a very great improvement 
upon the heavy shafts that run along the ceiling, under present 
arrangements. For about twelve or thirteen guineas per chair — say 
twenty-five for two— all a hairdresser's wants may be supplied. He 
is freed from great expense and trouble, getting the landlord's consent, 
&c., and may move his chair-apparatus where he likes, take it with him 
when he leaves — ''upstairs or downstairs, and in my lady's chamber." 
Doubtless the readers of this magazine have but small idea of the 
multitudinous uses to which brushes are put. There now lies before 
the writer one of the Messrs. Gosnell's printed list of goods, from 
which it appears that if cleanliness is next to godliness, the Messrs. 
G.'s establishment is a very manufactory of the graces ! Here are 
brooms or brushes of every shape, to insinuate themselves into holes 
and comers, as well as to scour the open plain of the dtawing-room. 
Carpets, hearths, banisters, pictures, and grates, are alike cared for by 
hairy renovatoi8 of the appropriate contour; chimneys may be kept 
sootless, rendering accidental fire inthat direction impossible— boots 
and shoes be turned to mirrors " fi)r smart yonng men," ceilings be 
delieBtely purged, ornaments purified, floors scoured, barrels cleansed, 
and plates burnished^ by the like medium ; and, what is more notice- 
able, beauty and smartness, in male and female, be won over to compli- 
ment. Yerily, the splendidly got-np hair, toothy and nail brushes are 
almost enough to make one adore his toilet. The patent Trichosaron 
hair-brushes are of a very peeuliar oonstrnction, cleansing and 
polishing simultaneously, are got up in elegant style, and will un- 
doubtedly be '' the correct thing" among those who have onoe tested 
their efficiency. Our fair friends have nothing to fear in such 
a court of beauty ; for pearly teeth, filbert nails, silky hair, &c. 
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(as per novelist), are each cared for with more than a lover's tender- 
ness. To who wear huge, scraggy, griazly, hirsute appendages may 
here unclothe yourselves respectably with shaving-brushes of softest 
texture and razors of keenest edge, and henceforth put a clean face on 
it before all the world. 

Here is, shortly, the process of the brush manufacture (given* by us 
more lengthily in our last number in the account of Mr. Hodgson's 
Kendal brush factory), as carried on in the Messrs. Gosneirs 
extensive works. The bristles are first separated into their various 
degrees of tenacity by being passed between steel teeth, as over a 
comb. Then they are divided into respective lengths by the 
"standard"; the bristles are affixed to the "stocks" or "boards" by 
women, guided by leaden and wooden patterns (of which there are 
hundreds before us) ; the length of the hair is kept in order by a large 
pair of shears, and the hairs are put in of one length, or of irregular 
lengths (as in the " pcnetrators '*) at the will of the operator. The 
finishing and ornamentation processes ai*e very interesting. Tho 
beautiful backs, concealing the wire that fastens the bristles, are glued 
or screwed on, the handles are formed, the polishing occurs, and out 
come those red^erM products for the toilet and dressing-room that 
ladies so much admire, and tho gentlemen so unreservedly adopt. 



THE VALUE OF BOTANICAL MEDICINES. 
By Bbmjamik Jsssopp Mackbi. 




jO know ourselves, mentally or phj^cally, is know- 
ledge of the highest order; and among the many 
developments of this self-acquaintanceship, second to 
none is that connected with the Cure of Disease and the 
Preservation of Heolth. The doctor, in every age, has been 
valued and honoured. Among the rudest of Earth's human tribes his 
office is still a passport to protection, reward, and influence ; and even 
Iteligion, Enterprise, and Commerce, find it, in many cases, necessary to 
proseeute their labours under the shield of medicinal skill. 

Nor should we be surprised thereat. All the best and holiest 
fselings of Our nature-^— our highest worldly treasures — our entire hap- 
piness here— are frequently (under Qod) in the hands of those whoso 
profession it is to cure ; so that skill in them, or its absence, may 
mean death or life to ourselves and fiimilies ; may mean, the uprearing 
to vigorous, joyous, sentient vitality of some dear one, or consignment 
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to pain and the tomb : may mean, joy to the liying, or a lingering 
death of sorrow over the loTcd deceased. 

Por some years past there has been a growing want of faith in the 
ordinary and accepted modes of healing — rightly or wrongly, it is 
not my purpose to inquire. The cure of disease is necessarily an art 
of so much difficulty, and the human structure is made up of material 
so exquisitely sensitive and complex, that perhaps wo can hardly 
fairly expect the like progress in medicine as in surgery — where sight, 
feeling, and mechanisms, aid in bringiug about the result. To ascertain 
causes is the great dcsidciatum under Allopathic treatment, and this, 
in measure, because the consequences in view distract the mind from 
the unseen primary' disarrangement. Thus, surgery has taken huge 
strides in progress, while medicine has looked on languishingly. 

The art of healing had its rise in the natural wants of mankind. 
Antiquity assures us that the ancients allied religion to medicine, 
believing that the gods alone could heal what the gods alone had pro- 
duced. It is evident that in very early times there were no recognised 
modes of cure, and, as far as we can ascertain, it is proved that empiricism 
was rampant. Simples in herbs, of known or recommended value, 
prepared by decoction or simmering, were used for special ordinary 
complaints, with charms, vivisection, clysters, anointing, bathing, &c. ; 
in fact, for want of a knowledge of the animal economy, or the causes 
and principles of life and motion, truth was mixed up with error, 
good medicines with nostrums and charms, and the cure of disease so 
rendered uncertain. The exact period of the introduction of any 
systematic course of treatment is unknoAvn. 

Hippocrates first effected a separation of medicine from religion. 
He studied in the book of iN'ature, and was an original observer. His 
immediate successors directed their researches more into the auxiliary 
departments of medicine ; and among these, Praxagoras, Chrysippus, 
Hirophylus, and Erasistratus, made some very important discoveries. 
It was about this period that the branches of dietetics, pharmaceutics, 
and chirurgery, were first studied separately, each having its professed 
champions, who ignored the other means of cure. Then came the 
division of the medical world into empirics and dogmatists-^-the one 
regarding experience solely, the other adhering more to philosophic 
theory. The Empiric sect was founded by Serapion of Alexandria 280 
years b.c. 

iN'ext, we hear of Asclepiades and Thermison, the founders of the 
Methodic sect, who attempted to diagnose and cure by paying great 
attention to nosology — to the mutual resemblance that diseases bear to 
each other. Galen succeeded with his '* humorous'' ideas, and 
nothing further is worth record till the blood-circulating discovery of 
the great Dr. W. Harvey. Boerhaave, Hoffman, Dr. Sydenham, Dr. 
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Darwin, and Dr. CuUen close the list, introducing the ckssificatioQ of 
diseases, and so bringing us to the present moment. A review of 
the faiths of these great men, while it displays an onward progress in 
the right direction in many respects, especially in inculcating the study 
of anatomy, errs lamentably in failing to produce a simple cause for 
the origin of disease — in the inability to point out in what way the 
citadel of life is first attacked by an ever-insidious foe. 

The work before the writer {The Botanic Guide to Health , pub- 
lished by the author, Dr. Coffin, of 24, Montague-place) has great 
advantage in these respects ; and medical botany, as taught and pro- 
mulgated therein, must undoubtoilly be released from the charge of 
** quackery." The mode of cure, method of dfagnosis, qualities of 
the herbs (all sanative), how to be prepared and received, and where 
purchased, are here stated systematically and plainly, so that the 
means of cure promulgated by Dr. Coffin being accepted as truth, any 
disciple will at once be able to ascei-tain cause, trace effect, prescribe 
accordingly, and await the promised results. The book opens with 
a dissertation on Life and Motion, followed by others on natural Heat 
and its distribution throughout the system, and on the remedial ogents 
of the schools and of nature contrasted. The various medicinal herbs 
are given with their names in plain Euglish — their appearance is 
described, how they may be known, where they are grown, with the 
uses, preparation, &c. To infant or adult life, of either sex, in every 
changing period of existence, the antidote to disease is denoted. 
Doing away with hypothesis and uncertainty, the Doctor boldly 
asserts that the Faculty do not cure, and cannot cure, because their 
remedies are opposed to* the laws of the animal economy. Heat is 
life, or necessary to its existence and development. This fact is 
established to our senses tliroughout creation, in all earth's products — 
in the heavens above, and her planetary systems. Heat is 
motion and growth; cold is stagnation, contraction; and so great 
attention is paid to keeping up and properly distributing the vital 
heat of the body; to cleansing the body by the porei; to the 
healthy condition of the digestive organs. Classifying the 
herbs into tonics, sudoiifics, stimulants, astringents, diuretics, and so 
on, the book gives general directions about the restoration of the 
general health, and dilates specially respecting the developments of 
disease, attacking cause and effect simultaneously and simply, — knowing, 
in addition, that the latter must fail when their causes perish. Such 
instruction ever at hand, such medicines ever purchasable and applic- 
able, such simple means of diagnosis at constant command, connot but 
be of moment to suffering humanity. Most of the herbs grow around 
us, at our very feet, and disease may be taken in its earliest stages by 
means of anodynes purely sanative, passing away from the system, 
and known in character to the recipient 
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Tho author*s life has evidently been an eventful one, full of 
Btirring incident, struggle, and triumph, and his adoption of medical 
botany the result of honest conviction. "Without endorsing all his 
opinions, it may be stated that his Guide to Health has run through 
47 editions, in many languages, and that his disciples and patients 
are many in all ranks of society. He has produced several other 
books pf much practical value. 



BOOKS WOBTH BBADIHO. 



Adventurer among the DyaJce of Borneo. By Feedeeick Boyle, 

F.K.G.S. Hurst and Blackett. 1865. 
We have already had more than one good book on Borneo, the 
Dyaks, and their warlike bishop, but no fresher or brighter volume 
than Mr. Boyle's, who went out there, it seems, with no particular 
mission, and to prove the correctness of no special views, but simply 
to see what he could of a distant and strangely savage race of people, 
whom Christianity is just now touching^ as European civilisation has 
already done. The stylo of the book is simple and unafifected; with 
here and there just a little dash of humour that sparkles up very 
pleasantly for the reader, while the descriptions of scenery, the 
gleanings of natural history, the little sketches of snakes, sand-flies, 
mosquitoes, and other Uke torm^ts are so disgreeably life-like as to 
make us thankflil we are not living under the otherwise admirable 
rule of Rajah Brooke. 

The Odyeeey of Homer ; rendered into English Blank Verse by G. 
Musgrave, M.A., Brasenosc College, Oxon. Bell and Daldy. 1865. 

Translations naturally divide themselves into two distinct classes 
ranging severally on either side of the original text; h'tei-al, or 
paraphrastic, as the case may be, and approaching or wondering from 
the central line of division, in proportion to their freedom or 
faithfulness of version. From time immemorial Homer has 
been subjected to attempts at translation and paraphrase, in 
rhyme and blank verse, of various degrees of villany and excel- 
lence, by poets and mere rhymesters; yet like our own 
Shakspeai^, burviving all such attempts by his own immeasurable 
purity and strength. The final paragi*aph of Book III. gives a good 
example of our author's average smoothness and easy flow of words : — 

<* Then when Aurora, offspring of the dawn 
With roseate fingers orient appeared, 
The steeds again they conpled, and, themselrcs. 
The ornate car ascended ; from the porch 
And corridor ont rushing ; then anew 
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The charioteer with thong the coursers lashed 
To ar^e their pace, and} nothing loth, the twain 
Dash*d on apaec, and to that fertile plain, 
Whose harvest is of wheat, at length they came ; 
And there the journey ended ; with such speed 
Did those fleet creatures fly. But now tfae sun 
Went down ; and every road in darkness lay." 

These lines convey to us the sense of the original passage very 
pleasantly ; but they expand Homer's seven lines into twelve, and 
say nothing which Cowper does not say eijually well in less space. 
Thus sings Cowper : — 

'< But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Look'd ros} forth, then, binding to the yoke 
Their steeds t^ain, they mouut^. Nestor's sou 
Urged through the Yestibulo and sounding porch 
His coursers, of themselves not slack to go. 
A corn-invested land reccivfd them next, 
And there they brought their journey to a close, 
So rapidly they sped ; and now the sun 
Went down, and even-tide dimm'd all the ways/* 



NEEDLEWOBK. 



l^EW AND Peetty Petticoat Tjummings. 

At the present moment, when petticoat? are worn so much orna- 
mented, and aro so costly in price, few things can be more useful than 
directions for novel and pretty trimmings. We think that the follow- 
ing will please our readers. The latter is particularly delicate and 
effective :— 

A BtuiD AND Lace Taimhing. 

A piece of black or scarlet worsted braid about half an inch wide. 
Walker's uncotopie crotchet needle, No. 5. Walter Evans and Co.'s 
boar's head cotton, "No, 14. 

Make a ring with a chain of 8, work into it 20 d. c. 

2nd round: 1 tr. into every other loop, with 2 ch. between each. 

3rd round : 3 to over 2 ch., 2 ch., and repeat. 

A number of these stars are to bo sewn together in a lino, and then 
sewn to the braid, or united to it by a row of single op«i crotchet. 

There are to bo 2 rows of stai's, and threo rows of braid ; that is, a 
row of bmd in the middle and a row each side. It is to bo lot into 
the petticoat as an insertion The stars may be made in coloured 
worsted, as a boi'der for a mohair skirt. 

Medallion Insertion. 

Walter Evans and Co.'s crotchet cotton, No. 16 ; Walker's Penelope 
needle, No. 4. 

8 ch., 1 tr. into the Ist loop of the ch. o ch., 1 tr. into the same 
loop ; 5 ch., 1 tr. into the same loop ; 5 ch., and unite by a simple 
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stitch to the 3rd ch., from the commencement. This forms a wheel or 
cross* 

2n(l round: 1 tr., 2 ch., 5 tr. all into first loop of 5 ch. 2 ch., 
Bepeat all round. 

3rd round : D. c. over 1 tr. of last round. 6 ch., 1 tr. over centre of 
5 tr. of last row, 6 ch. and repeat. 

4th round : 9 d. c. over 6 ch., 5 ch,, and make a loop of them by 
one plain worked back again on the 9th d. c. Kcpcat. 

5th round : Turn the crotchet and work backwards. 5 tr. with one 
ch. between each, into loop of 5 of last round ; 3 ch., Id. c, on centre 
of 9 d. c. of last round, 3 ch., and repeat. 

The pattern should be worked not too tightly, but must not be veri/ 
loose. Sew the stars together by Walter Evans' glac6 sewing cotton. 
No. 30. Two rows of this insertion must be given in a cambric skirt 
The hem should be three inches broad, and one tuck of 2 inches made 
above each row of insertion. The medallions may be liued with 
coloured ribbon to correspond with the dress. Mounted at intervals on 
black velvet, this design forms a pretty trimming for a striped mohair 
or linen skirt, or on any coloured ground. 



LA HODE. 



The pretty bonnets recently arrived from Paris present the greatest 
novelties]of the|sca8on. They are most becoming to both old and young 
faces, but they necessitate the wearing and dressing of the hair in an 
abundant style. These bonnets merely rest on the top of the head, 
and have neither ears, crowns, nor backs. Take a handkerchief- shaped 
bonnet, and cut off the ears even with the temples; remove the point 
behind to make the slope at the back resemble the line above the cap, 
and you have the form almost exactly. Strings fastened at each side 
come down over the ears, as tibey used to be fixed to children's hats. 
Over the strings lace lappets or tulle ends are frequently arranged so 
as to tie under the chin, where, sometimes, a single flower is fixed 
instead of, or above the bow. Tulle lace, lerophane, and puffed silk 
are used in the construction of these little head-dresses. The cap 
inside has almost disappeared, the bonnet sitting very flat upon the 
head. White pique straw is much in favour. Also saffiron-coloured 
Italian straw, trimmed with straw-colour, with scarlet flowers in the 
cap, and scarlet velvet ends tied under the chin above the straw- 
coloured strings. Or blue may be used for a fairer complexion. The 
half-fitting mantle is likely to be the greatest favourite this season, 
but the close-fitting will also be much worn, with a waistband outside 
it, formed of the same silk as the jacket, and richly trimmed, en $uUe^ 
with the rest of the garniture. The jackets are cut to a point behind, 
which is rather long ; in front and over the hips they are rather short. 
The demi-adjuste do not fit to the shape in front, and are not sloped 
down the centre so much as last year, but hang almost square, and 
are very short in front. The coat sleeves are still likely to continue 
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general, though hanging ones hare been introduced. Black mantles 
especially are trimmed with bands of their own material, which is 
usually a dull-looking gro8-grain, mixed with pipings of satin. Flat 
bands, wadded ones, and fancy trimmings shaped like shells or flowers 
are the styles the self-trimmings afford. Jet beads are still much 
used. Jackets, en suite with the dress, will be more popular than 
ever. It is not necessary to put sleeves to jackets worn with the 
dress, but pipe them round the arm-hole ; the dress sleeves suffice. 

Chain trimmings of all kinds are introduced, but will hardly become 
very popular. These sort of things are now composed in a silk 
material that has a metallic effect in some colours. Straw trimmings 
also will obtain some favour. Straw nets for the hair, and nets with 
artificial mohair curls covering the back are novelties. Broad coloured 
China crepe or llama neck bows, edged with cluny lace, will also be 
worn as well as those in white. Grenadine and China crepe shawls 
are introduced with flowers embroidered in gay colours, and are 8 gain 
edged with lace. 

Muslin and cambrics and silks are all printed and manufactured this 
year in much more brilliant shades than have been heretofore obtained. 
A. great many very extravagant patterns and designs have been im- 
ported, but it will be safer and more ladylike to select only simple and 
unconspicuous patterns. 

Stripes continue to be la mode. The chain trimmings will be some- 
times used upon dresses, bonnets (many of which are prettily orna- 
mented with leaves or garlands of smfidl flowers hanging below the 
chin), in mantles, and on parasols. These latter are no longer worn 
of the pagoda or pointed shape. They are rather larger in size and 
flat, mostly lined, and not generally plain. Beads, embroidery, and 
gold cord are used outside ; lace and feather edges, and coloured linings. 
Tussah or Indian silk sunshades, hand-embroidered with white tam- 
bour work, and lined with colours, have appeared. 

Coloured boots are likely to receive some favour, but they will be 
composed chiefly of kid, and laced or buttoned in front. High-lows in 
coloured kid, such as grey, lavender, or fawn, and fastened with blue 
or rose-coloured ribband, are novel. These have the heel. Shoes for 
walking are likely to become rather more general than they were last 
year. They are Oxonian, Louis Quartoisc, or Fenelon, in black kid- 
or patent morocco, with large buckles of cut steel or jet. 
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DOMESTIC COOKEST. 

♦ 



COFFEE. 
Wb are, most of us, unpleasingly familiar with the flavour of indif- 
ferent coffee : we buy a good article in the berry , so that there is no 
mistake about the fact that it la coffee ; but with our best endeavours, 
by vaiious modes of preparation, we cannot achieve a cup of tho 
delightful beverage at which we aim, and, by comparing notes with our 
various friends, wo find that those only enjoy the real luxury who 
roast their coffee at home from day to day, or who live so near a first- 
rate grocer as to be able to obtain it as freshly roasted from him. But 
we small country people can do neither of these things, 87 that our 
hope lies in tho possibility of persuading the grocers who roast for us 
to be so kind as to give us the benefit of a certain very simple devico 
set forth by Baron Liebig ia the Popular Science Review for January 
of the present year, which would ensure to all of us country customers 
the advantage and pleasure of the most perfectly freshly-roasted coffee, 

and ^e flatter ourselves — at a cost that would raise the price not 

more than Id. per lb., making duo allowance for some profit to our 
grocer for his trouble. 

The Baron's account of the natural process by which the freshly- 
roasted berries rapidly become stale is as follows : — 

** The berries of coffee, once roasted, lose every hour somewhat of 
their aroma, in consequence of the influence of the oxygen of the air, 
which, owing to the porosity of the roasted berries, can easily pene- 
trate.'' ^ . ... 

And the remedy by which a perfect coating to every berry is ob- 
tained — such as will preserve the flavour for any length of time, io 
long ai they are kept perfectly dry^-is given in tho next paragraph 
(page 15 of the Review) ; and since it amounts to nothing more than 
a slight sprinkling of sugar over the hot berries before they are taken 
out of the roaster, which, thereupon, is turned over a few times more, 
we trust that the plan will shortly be generally adopted— with some 
little, exception, perhaps, on account of those few customers who take 
their' coffee without sugar, and to whom, therefore, the sweet coating 
would be an objection. 

We strongly recommend the study of the whole article to all lovers 
of good coffee and " Popular Science," for it contains most fparticular 
instructions for making coffee in a manner that at once develops all the 
most valuable proi)erties of tho berry, and is independent of patent 
machines ; and it also enters into minute and interesting details as to 
wherein consists the excellence of coffee as a beverage for the hard* 
working, and especially for those who labour with tho brain. 

GOOSEBERRY FOOL, 
Or to speak more elegantly, as well as etymologically, yooseberrtee en 

foule. 

As this delicacy will be in season before the month of May is out, 
JP. F. takes the present opportunity to set before yoimg ladies the 
rules for the concoction of it and of certain similar preparations. 
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Boil down the gooseberries with only just water enough to keep 
the pan wet until the gooseberries are yielding their juioe — say half a 
tea-cup of water to three pints of gooseberries. 

When done to a pulp run through a colander or hair sieve if seeds 
as well as skins are desired to be excluded. 

Set aside to get quite eoid. 

Boil about half a pint of milk, and if convenient, a little cream 
with ity and three or four ounces of lump or Lisbon sugar ; set this 
aside also to get quUe cold in a jug for convenience of the final pro- 
isess, which is to stir the milk gradually into the gooseberry pulp. 

The rules may be observed to be : — 

The fruit boiled wUhoitt sugar, 

The milk boiled with the sugar ; 

Both to be quite oold before mixing together* 

The reason for the rules are : — 

Ko. 1. Simplv to prevent waste of sugar, of which it is so evident 
much must be lost in the pulping process, that it is surprising any 
cookery-book writer should have overlooked it. 

No. 2. The mixture of the sugar with the milk is necessaiy to 
prevent the milk from turning as it is mixed with the fruit. 

No. 8 is to the same end, if either milk or fruit were hot the milk 
would turn in mixing. 

Apples and rhubarb may both be prepared in the same manner as 
gooseberries. 

To some tastes it is very agreeable for a slight thickening of arrow- 
root or Brown and Poison's com flour to be added to the nulk in 
boiling ; and as these articles are written in the hope of helping those 
who^ know next to nothmg of cookery, F. F. will add the rule for 
dealing with the said arrowroot or com flour: they require to be 
mixed in a tea-cup smoothly with as much cold milk as will with the 
flour pour easily when the moment comes for adding to the milk, 
which is when the milk is just going to boil up ; it must be stirred 
quickly in, and the stirring must not cease till the fluid thicker, 
and then it is done. 

One heaped tea-spoonful of the com flour or arrowroot is enough to 
tbioken half a pint of milk for mixing with fruit. 

N.B. — In managing for a family party it is often convenient to 
boil down at once enough fruit to make three or four dishes. This is 
all right so long as it is only added to the milk as it is wanted for 
the day's use. It would be a risk to keep the mixed fruit and milk 
beyond the second day, and perhaps it is best to limit the quantity of 
stewed fruit in warm weather to a three days' supply.. 
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FAHILT ?A8TIHS. 

^ 

A NotBOAT or Flowbrs. 
1. 

1. A lady's name and a bright metal. 

2. What sugar is, and a lady's name. 

3. A bird and a part of the body. 

4. A colonr, and what is heard on Sunday at every church. 

5. A domestio animal, and to fall. 

6. A domestic animal, and the queen of flowers. 

B M 

REBUS. 
2. 
Schoolboys are fond of obtaining my whole ; decapitate me, and I bec6me 
a woman ; and take off my head again, I ani a loathsome disease. Trans- 
pose me, and I lieoome a baby ; behead again, and yon haTi» an etprsfldon of 
a sportflttan ; eurtail it, and it is a pronoun ; and do the same onoe mor6, and 
/ only remain. 8tAll«o>Tta&l. 

SNiaMAS, &o. 
3. 
Hy fltH is « French pronoun ; my i€C<md read backwarda is a riFdr in 
Germany, and my whole is a fur. JuLnm. 

4. 
Of myjtrst there are two, 
And, my good reader, you 
Must either be one or the other ; 
My nea^ is a weight, 
And yet I may state 
It is aristocratical rather ; 
And as for my whole 
He is useful, good soul I 
Though when wanted a great many mourn,^- 
You*lT require him some day. 
So strive, that you may 
Be prepared, when it comes to your turn. 

El^ftBlCl. 

5. 
Why are ladies' schools utterly useless ? OABAdTAeM. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, kc, IN LAST NUMBER. 
Rbbus. 
Nero, Argo, Feel, Omar, Lee, Egbert, Omega, Nephew :— Kamrfeott, 
Waterioo. 

Famous Castlbs. 

a. Car-is-brook — Carisbrook. 

b. Dun-raven — ^Dunraven, 

c. A-run-dell — Arundell. 

d. Ken-nil- worth — Ken il worth. 

e. Dun robin — Dunrobin. 
J. Oak-ham — Oakham. 

g. New-biggin — Newbiggin. 
A. War-wiokrf — Warwick. 

Charade. 
Lamp-lighter. 
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OXTK OOXrVCIL; 

NOTES AKD QUERIES, MISCELLAyEOXFS CONTRIBUTIONS, io. 



TO THE 9DIT0B OF THB "FAMILY 7BIEND." 

Bib, — In ypur Marcli number there appeared a letter on the ^^read- 
mg of infeotiOBy from an old dame who seems to think hArself a match 
for most people at drawing a shrewd oonolusion, and I thought, on 
the whole, there was some plain common sense in her yiew ; but a 
pamphlet, by a very high authority — a certain Dr. Shrimpton — 
threatens to sweep away the old lady and her ** experience" in a 
way that one cannot but regret, inasmuch as to be reduoed to a theory 
of '' eleotric action" is to be deprived of all hope of finding efficacy in 
a«y description of precautionary measures. 

I note, howeyer, that the <' observations" recommended by Dr. 
Shrimpton to his readers as those which confound all theory of propa- 
gation by infection, are — apparently, at least — defective on exaotiy 
the very point which the old lady hits; and I shall foal greatly 
obliged if you, Sir, will enable me in your pages to evoke, if possible, 
authoritative professional assurance on this important head. 

The following extract, from Dr. Shrimpton, in the basis of my 
present remarks : — 

'< Without pretending to give any absolute decision, for we do not 
consider ourselves more able than others to penetrate a mystery which 
has hitherto baffled all inquiry, we feel justified in saying that we 
attribute the propagation of cholera to an electric aetion^ tohich acU 
direetlyf wmewhat in the same manner as lightnin^^ an the nervous 
Sjfstem of organic life. We do not require any great stock of modesty 
to confess that, as to this elcetrio action, we should not be able to 
demonstrate it scientifically ; but its existence, nevertheless, appears 
to us certain : in admitting it, we clearly explain to ourselves the 
character of cholera, its progress, even its propagation ; in rejecting it 
we see only inexpUcable enigmas which become the more and more 
obscure in proportion as they are more deeply studied. This opinion, 
moveover, is not ours alone ; many eminent physicians share it with us. 
We shouM wish all to be well convinced that researches must be made 
in this direction by those who desire to arrive at a legitimate conclu- 
sion as to the mode in which cholera is propagated. With that view 
we recommend to our readers the following observations, which we 
have often repeated, and which they may have made, or may make, aa 
well as ourselves : — The cholera attacks persons the farthest removed 
from all contact toith patients; prisoners in their cells; women 
doselj confined, and sequestered even frt)m viewj in harems ; isolated 
individuals at sea and in deserts. No barrier, no quarantine, no sani- 
tary cordon can prevent the approach of cholera, whatever cars md(y he 
talcen to keef persons aitaeke4 at a distance from the spot where we 
are. When the disease miJces its appearance in a town, either spora- 
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dically or after the arrival of an infected person, far from following a 
regular coarse and gradually advancing in any particular quarter, or 
from one quarter to another, as healthy persons may chance to come in 
contact with thote having the malady , it strikes, on the contrary, 
suddenly and simultaneously, on the most opposite points — does not 
make a second victim in a family where one has already expired, 
whilst it wiU carry off several in a family where no signs of the 
epidemic had appeared, and that in quite a differdlnt quarter, often the 
healthiest or one of the UDhealthiest in the town. Frankly, it seems 
to us impossible, in presence of ^ts so positive, repeated daily, and 
which may be verified by anyone, not to attribute the propagation of 
cholera to some kind of electrical action, still unknown, but not the 
less real, and the more so that the direction and violence of the wind 
exorcise no influence on the extension of this formidable malady. 
Lastly, we believe that this electrical action to which we assign the 
origin of the cholera is the result of two forces combined, coming at 
the same time from the atmosphere and the earth — a fact wluch 
renders the cholera endemical ; we are convinced that the electrical 
influence affects most seriously those persons whose nervous system of 
organic life is weakened by moral or physical causes, such as negli- 
gence of the ordinary laws for preserving health, sensual indulgence, 
and, in a word, all those excesses which occasion a grave depression 
of the vital forces." 

It will be observed that the Doctor invariably speaks of 

'' Contact with patients ;" 

'^ Care taken to keep pereone attacked at a distance, &c., &c.," 

'< As healthy persons may chance to come in contact with those 
hamng the nuiiadif" 

In all this there is not one word conveying information of the 
''observations^ extending beyond personal contact; and I confess it 
seems to me that if this omission be not merely in the description, but 
in the reality , it would be perfectly lamentable to go off on the elec- 
tricity theory until the fullest research has been carried into the Us- 
posal of the excretious part of' the matter. 

It seems to me that more than half the Doctor's array of facts is 
divested of their puzzle, unless he could say that that point is included. 

The deriving of infection from sewage would exactiy tally with the 
observations on its turning up here and there at a distance, even 
withia gaols, since they have communication with sewers, and no 
traps can avail to prevent a rush upwards of effluvia from the descend- 
ing pipe whenever a plug is raised ; and this also applies to the cir- 
cumstances of private dwelling-houses. 

The only really tough instances given are *' isolated individuals at 
sea and in deserts ;" and in relation to these, until we have satisfac- 
tion on the above point, itjseems to me more credible that the cases 
that have given foundation for the assertion may have been either still 
derived from an untraceable casual presence of the poisonous matter, 
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or may have been only the fatal diarrhoea, which we know is capable 
of arising from combined unfavourable atmospheric and dietetic causes, 
than that they should have been true spontaneous generations of 
cholera. 

I would send my respects to your old woman if she were not such a 
terrible old prig. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

FAIEEFiiMILUS. 



LIFE AND CHESS. 

The course of human life and chess 

Are very much the same; 
They both depend for their success 

On how you play your game. 

If once you start without a plan, 

And follow wild caprice, 
Or fail to study every man, 

Tou're sure to lose your piece. 

And when you contemplate your loss, 

Experience will prove 
That ev*ry man you come across 

Has always got a move. 

But if you concentrate your mind 
On what you've seen and lead, 

Although you once were all behind. 
You'll find you've got vJiead, 

And should misfortune dog your course, 

And hope appear forlorn, 
You still possess the last resource 

To push on with a pawn. 

The tide, perchance, ttb long may turn, 
And saved from utter wreck, 

It's possible you yet may learn. 
To give your friend a cheeque. 

Your prospects may be rich or poor. 

All ruffled or serene, 
Yet duty always claims a sure 

Protection for the Queen, 

Bring all your forces into play — 
Do nothing till you're right, 

And then, perhaps, you'll win the day. 
And probably a jtniffht, 

A Castle first you must procure; 

And then a Bishop (Tait) 
Will soon assist you to ensure 

For life a pretty mate. 



W. J. 
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DEUNKENNE8S. 

That this— the admitted eause of nine-tenths of the misery and vieet 
of the poor — is mainly owing to the dragged liquors whldi almoflt 
alone they can get at puhlic-houses in towns, the wpter is deeply 
convinced. 

The labouring-class are not generally less self-denying than the ricbi 
and, assuredly, when it is remembered how few gentlemen and ladies 
can get on without any stimulant, it may well be felt that temperance, 
and not total abstinence, is the right rule for the poor. Yet experience 
proves, that for the poor to drink at all, is dangerous. What wonder, 
when their drinks are both stupefying and thirst-creating ! 

The system of fines for adulteration, the writer believes, is admitted 
to have failed, but the following plan would surely work well : — 

That to the tradesmen whose goods and liquors are found genuine, 
certificate to that effect should be given with daU^ and freshly signed 
and dated at every inspection, or withdrawn if forfeited. 

This would defeat the unprincipled by giving the honest man pro- 
ducible evidence, and enabling customers fully to defend themselves. 

Further, against the rogues in the licensed trades, it might be ruled 
that they coidd not get renewal of license except they produced certi- 
ficates ; and, of course, tremendous penalty to be visited on forging. 

Also, to let none but certificated shops hold a post-office. — From 
* * Comparative Justice. ' * . 

FLOWERS. 
** From the sreen marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh Tale and mouDtain sod. 
They gleam in gentle glory fortK, 
The pure, sweet flowers of God.** — Lyons. 
Is it possible that there is anyone who can gaze on these lovely 
jewels of Flora's crown, and not perceive a beauty in the lowliest 
fiower that an artist may in vain try to imitate ? 

What is more pleasing than a walk by the side of the stream or in 
the fields, where the sweet spring flowers are blooming ; the beautiful 
rose, with its rich glowing loveliness, the sweet-scented, modest 
lily, each possessing charms peculiar to itself, with the gentle violet 
and forget-me-not and the star-eyed daisy. How refreshing is their 
exquisite perfume to the sick and weary f They are truly 
*< Bright sems of earth, in which perchance we see 
What Eden was, what FaradUe may he." 

Many have they cheered in the hour of sadness, when there was 
no other comfort. Often, when far away in some distant land, 
have they reminded the wanderer of his home, and happy walks with 
dear friends, and of the joyous hours of childhood. What a holy 
influence do they spread around them ! Silent though they may seem 
to be, most eloquent are the sermpns they preach to us. 
*' There is a lesaon in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower, 
. In ercrj herb on which yon tread, 
Are wntten words which, rightly read, 
AVill lead us from eartk'a framnt sod 
To hope, to holiness, and God."— Davis. 

LizznE tfcIvoB. 
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ONWABD BVER. 
Onwwd (dyer, bnve and fearleM, 

Let no cares thy spirit oloud ; 
Keep it eyer, bright and gladsome. 

Through ^e great world's moying crowd. 

Onward, there is in the fntare 

Sweet reward for labour done ; 
Let thine eye be fixed ever 

As the eagle's on the sun. 

Let no mists of sin or error 

Dim thy steady upward gaze. 
Thou with earnest true endeayonr 

May*8t to Heayen thy spirit raise. 

Soar thou tfyer to the sunlight, 

To the full refulgent day, 
Let its bright and glorious radiance 

Be about thy upward way. 

Onward eyer, thought and action 

Noble, high and just to all, 
And let not earth's meaner pleasures 

With their lures thy heart enthral. 

Onward ever, youth's fair morning 

Will not long for thee remain, 
All its joyous scenes are fleeting, 

Age comes on, and care, and pain. 

Onward ever, thou who labourest 

With thy hands for daily bread. 
And thy honest toil shall ever 

Peace upon thy spirit shed : 

Peace that thou hast done thy duty 

In thy daily path of life. 
God above shall smile unon thee, 

Hake thy hours with blessings rife. 

Onward eter, evening cometh 

With a noiseless step, though sure ; 
In the world's great field of conflict 

Keep thy heart serene and pure. 

Cherish ever firm within thee 
Peace — the calm sweet peace of Heaven, 

For a blissful rest He giyeth 
Unto all who well have striven. 

WnriFSBD. 



" Dear as the light, that yiaito these sad eyes, 
Dear as the nwtfjf dr^nn that warm My hwrt:* 

ThMd Unea are quoted firom dray, but it is said that they are not 
original. To whom are we to ascribe their origin ?— J. H, 
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THERE WOULD I BEST. 
When this heart for oyer has ceased to hound 
At the tone of friendship, or music's sound. 
When its dreams of power and fame are o'er. 
And the lay of minstrel can charm no more ; 
When the kiss of love can win no reply, 
And sorrow calls forth no answering sigh ; 
When joy meets no smile, and my hands at rest, 
Lay in endless calm on a peaceful hreast. 
Let the resting-place for my last long sleep 
Be chosen where hillows can rage and leap. 

By their side I wandered long years ago, 

And looked on their yarying ehh and flow ; 

Whilst with something more than mere childish glee 

I watched every change of the restless sea. 

Oh ! love of my art, they awoke thee then. 

But thy spirit voice was heyond my ken, 

Though my hrain might throh and my pulses swell, 

I did not acknowledge thy wondrous spell, 

But I own it now ; and my grave shall he 

By thy lonely depths, oh ! murmuring sea. 

I went from thy side, hut sought thee again. 

To gaze on thy waves in desolate pain, 

For thou wert unchanged in thy glorious might. 

And thy waters were rippling in Hquid light. 

Was the child who had played on thy shore the same, 

With the pale proud girl who in sadness came ? 

With the wearing thoughts that in silence speak. 

From an aching hrow and a pallid cheek. 

Who in tearless grief could have hent the knee, 

And prayed for the rest of the quiet sea. 

I longed for it there ; I am passive now. 
For the laurel leaves cooled my fevered brow ; 
My heart has been listening to love's soft tone. 
And its whispered words stilled the spirits moan ; 
I can now esteem at their rightful worth, 
The butterfly joys that belong to earth, 
I have sought and found the support I need. 
Though some may deem it an aUieist creed. 
When I ask that my lonely grave may be, 
By the unknown depths of the trackless sea. 

Nella Batves. 

Beta favours us with another solution of the query in our January 
number. He states that " By" signifies " a dwellmg," and is of Saxon 
origin. This does not agree with the statement of Dryasdust, which 
appeared in our number for March. 

CxLTiG Ain> Keltic. — It is now believed that the natives so called 
were wont to pronounce the name like XeUie, and not like SeUie ; 
hence it is deemed better to use E than G. — C<tMar. 

LoyooK : puyTso it j. mooks, ia, nxTZB-sTftSBr, btkam). 
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WILLIAM FIIZ-OBBERT. 

A STOBY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF KICIiARD 
CCEUR-DE-LION. 

» 

Chapter X. 

WALEICaC, THE FOOL, ABRITES IN LONDON. 

^HILE Sir Hugh de Danedred was listening to Nelly, 
and almost unconsciously succumbing to the yoke of a 
new and holy influence — the mystic and spiritual power 
which fills the soul with another's image — ^the strange 
inexplicable spell that holds the heart in bondage to 
it«elf and hurries it along in a torrent of hope and fear, joy and sad- 
ness — the wondrous thing that the world calls love — Walrick, the fool, 
was riding briskly on the road to London. The road was very rugged, 
but the hard frost made tolerably firm many parts which at other 
times in the winter were evidently impassable. The face of the fool 
assumed a solemn aspect in the loneliness of the journey. For many 
miles no single habitation was visible in the wide track of moor and 
forest. He had discarded the steel helmet which adorned his head on 
his return from the Crusades, and the bells round his cap jingled 
merrily as he proceeded on his way. Ever and anon he spurred the 
horse and dashed over the ground at reckless speed ; then he would bo 
seized with qualms of pity for his horse, and, patting it affectionately, 
would allow the panting beast to trot gently forward at its own 
pleasure. When, after an hour's ride, during which no sign of human 
life was visible, he came to a small village, his face brightened up, and 
he indulged in bursts of vocal harmony, which quickly brought the 
cottagers to their doors. These people were mostly Saxons of the 
poorest and most miserable description. Their cots were constructed 
of mud and roughly-hewn timber, and their costumes were as primitive 
as their dwellings. Pigs gnmted a welcome to the fool from innumer- 
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able styes. The sheep in the broad meadows flocked together and 
looked at him. Little rosy, fair-haired children clung to their mothers' 
ragged and coarse apparel, and peeped at him wonderingly. Most 
of the men were employed in tending sheep, the wool of which was 
then the staple of English produce, and was for the most part imported 
to Flanders, there to bo made into cloths of yarious qualities. 
Walrick was himself a Saxon, and the simple-minded people gave him 
a hearty reception. Before one building, more comfortable and larger 
than the others — ^the village inn, — Walrick brought his horse to a 
stand, and alighted. A group of men quickly gathered round him, 
and the worthy tapster brought forth a flagon of foaming ale. One of 
the men threw water at the legs of his horse, another held up a pail of 
water for the animal to drink, and a third stood ready with a goodly 
allowance of oats. 

*' Thou hast chosen a good morning for thy journey, master," said 
the tapster, extending the flagon to Walrick. 

*^ Gbod ! " ejaculated the fool, smacking his lips, after along draught. 
" Thy ale tcUs the truth of what thou sayest." 

** How so ? " inquired the tapster, smiling in expectation of a joke. 

'' How? Thou art dull to-day, sir tapster!" Does not thy ale turn 
mourning into feasting, and is not feasting good? " 

" Ha ! ha ! Truly thou art right." 

** Nay, then, thou art wrong. I am not right whilst thou bast 
caused me to be left without more ale." 

'< Good again ! " shouted the tapster, amid a hoarse chorus of laughter 
from the ^nUagers who stood round. 

** Verily, a gain to thee, for the more thy customers thirst the 
heavier thy purse. 

" Ye tapsteiB are a jovial orew, 

FrolicUng fellows and bold, 
I know not which is the but of Tour brew*— 

Your jdly good ale or your gold." 



u ' 



I There's more ale than metal here, master. By St. Edmund, 
gold's as scarce as green pigs in this quarter," said the tapster, handing 
Walrick the flagon, which had been replenished. 

"Better that thy ale be rich than thee," replied Walrick, after 
another application to the liquid. 

** I am content that it be so. My customers are thereby the richer 
for their bargain." 

** And thou art the poorer whilst thou dost pour it out." 

"Ha! ha! Thou art a most noble fool; thy wit is excellent. 
Thou should'st be merryman to the king ; brave Richard could not 
wish for more," said the tapster, with an eye to the possible liberality 
of his customer. 
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" The Lion-Heart wish for more ? Hast thou not heard that he has 
had enough ? " 

** Aye, what news now ? Is it true that King Biohard has left 
Palestine?" 

« Most true. He is now in the clutches of King Leopold, whose 
banner he trampled on at Acre." 

"A captive?" 

" If to be under bolt and bar in Tumsteign Castle, at Vienna, is 
captivity, then most surely the Lion-Heart is a captive. 

The news elicited a murmur of surprise from the crowd of half 
savage rustics. 

" From whence bring you this news ?" asked the tapster, eagerly. 

" From France," replied Walrick. 

" If thou be an honest and upright fool " 

" Stay ! A fool that lies cannot be upright," inteirupted Walrick. 
" Save thy doubts and ifs, master tapster, for smaller folk." While 
he spoke, Walrick leapt on his horse and galloped off. He had not 
paid for the ale; and loud were the indignant shouts floating 
on the wind as he dashed at a rapid pace along the road. 
B48 face was flushed by the ale, a sardonic smile flitted about his 
mouth, and his eyes were lighted with sly humour. Down into a 
deep valley he plunged forward at a reckless pace, and his horse, 
invigorated by the water and oats, bore him rapidly up the opposite 
hill. Arriving at the summit, a broad expanse of country burst on his 
view. The leafless woods stretched for miles (^way, and were lost in 
the misty distance, and here and there the square white walls of a 
Norman stronghold gleamed in the wintry sunlight. For a few 
moments he drew up for his horse to regain breath, and then down 
again he dashed, and was 9oon beneath the partial shadow of the bare 
and fantastic branches of innumerable trees. His speed waa now 
checked by the danger and difficulty of the way. He had to stoop 
frequently to avoid collision with the outstretched arms of sturdy oaks, 
and frequently he was compelled to dismoxmt and lead his horse over 
the sloping pathways strewn with the leaves of last autumn, and 
blocked with huge fallen trunks — ^the havoc of the wind. For miles he 
proceeded through the endless arcade of trees, and when he emerged 
at last on the open moors beyond he urged hifi horse onward with 
evident satisfaction. 

His course was circuitous and difficult. He might have selected a 
more straight and easy road, but he had good reasons for not availing 
himself of them. The castles of Norman nobles were the centres of 
tyranny and lawlessness. His profession and the house lie served 
would probably have sectired him some respect, but he oared not to 
risk delay, and he cautiously avoided them. The ill forebodings which 
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had cast a gloom over tho inmates of Danedred Tower were lurking in his 
own breast, and filling him with an increasing anxiety and impatience 
to reach London. The sim was sinking behind a broad curtain of 
mist, and the air had changed its frosty briskness for damp and 
piercing intensity of cold, which crept through Walrick's frame in spito 
of his violent exercise, when the closely clustered villages and the 
white walls of London were in view. Again he spurred his horse, and 
once more the animal, almost exhausted, started forward at a canter. 
The grey walls of the Tower at last threw a welcome shadow over the 
tired horses and rider. 

The million little lamps of the heavens wore being lighted one by 
one as the pale blue radiance of day forsook the purple firmament. 
The towers of the City churches stood forth against the sky like 
ihighty sentinels guarding the slumbering citizens. The Thames rolled 
on in silence and darkness. The only light that glittered on its 
wavelets was the light of the brighter stars. There was no sound of 
life within the Tower walls ; the workmen had left the yawning moat, 
and the portcullis was lowered in every massive gateway. "Walrick, 
however, was not unnoticed. The ready watch quickly challenged 
him, and, after much questioning and prevarication on the part of the 
fool, ho was admitted. The sudden disappearance of Sir Hugh had 
caused extraordinary consternation. Tho few sturdy followers who 
had survived the perils and vicissitudes of the Crusades, and had 
returned with their lord, were standing in solemn council round a 
blazing watchfiro on the ramparts. "Welcome, Master "Walrick," 
cried the first man who recognized him, and, in an instant he was sur- 
rounded by a pei'plexed and anxious crowd. ** What news? Hast 
thou returned from Danedred Tower ? Where is Sir Hugh ? What has 
become of our young lord ? Speak, man ; hast thou lost thy tongue ? " 

** We have lost more than our tongues if we have lost our chief," 
replied Walrick, somewhat startled at the intelligence that their ques- 
tioning conveyed. '' I have returned to seek Sir Hugh. The Lady de 
Danedred and Mary de Lawnford expected his return^ and arc sorely 
distressed at the delay. What has happened ? " 

" We know not what has happened," said the foremost of the men. 
Sir Hugh was about to start soon after you left to prepare for his 
arrival at Danedred Tower, when a monk hurriedly drew near and 
spoke to him. They talked earnestly together for some time, and then 
Sir Hugh bade ns dismount and await his return. He went \iith the 
monk towai^s Houndsditch. When he came back he looked troubled 
and thoughtful, and called me on one side, saying that he did not 
intend to start until the morning. From that hour we have not seen 
him. The Constable of the Tower has caused a proclamation to be 
made in tho city comrannding the citizens to give some cluo to his 
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strange disappearance, and we, assiated by the men of the garrison, 
have searched through all the city. We hoped that he had gone alone 
for some good reason to Danedred Tower. What is to be done ? " 

Walrick was puzzled and alarmed, but he could not resist his habit 
of playing with words. 

" What to be done ?" he said, looking very grave ; " Why, lift him 
up and weep." 

There was a pause. The men utterly failed to understand him. 

'* What dost thou mean ? " asked the soldier, sternly. 

" Raise the Hugh and cry, to be sure." 

*' Hush, man ! This is no time for thy senseless talk.'' 

''It is time that all good men and true were at rest," replied Wal- 
rick. 

" Fool ! Hath not our noble master been snared into some infernal 
trap, and shall we rest until he is found?" 

''If ye^vedone your duty, and have searched the city well beneath 
the light of day, there is little use in standing here this dark night gaping 
at each other as though ye were at Acre, and the fierce Saracens were 
lurking about the walls." 

The men appeared to feel the truth of Walrick's remarks. Weari- 
ness had reduced the force and fever of anxiety. " Let us to sleep," 
said one of the men, " and at the break of day we will renew our 
sean>h." Very little argument was needful to make them all of one 
opinion on the wisdom of this proposal, and repairing to the guard- 
room in the gateway, they stretched themselves on rushes, and were soon 
in a heavy slumber. When the first cold streak of dawn was break- 
ing in the eastern sky, the loud blast of trumpets, the prancing of 
horses, and the shouts of men echoed from wall to wall. The garrison 
paraded on the open square within the ramparts, and the broad moat 
was alive with workmen hurrying along to begin another day of toil. 
Walrick was the first to start to his feet, and he proceeded to awaken 
his companions. His method of performing this operation was simple 
and effectual. Taking a rush from the floor, he walked round with a 
solemn countenance, and tickled the faces of the sleepers. His kind 
attentions were acknowledged by the recipients with many growla and 
oaths ; but the rough fellows were accustomed to his freaks, and wei*e 
speedily astir, and in good humour. 

An hour afterwards breakfast was served in the great kitchen of 
the Tower. More than two hundred men sat down before the wooden 
benches, and eagerly demolished the smoking viands supplied by six 
nimble cooks. The meal was soon finished, and while soldiers of the 
garrison went to their several duties, the few sunburnt followers of 
Sir Hugh assembled in a little knot on the ramparts, and consulted on 
a new plan of operations. The debate was a noisy one, in consequence 
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of Walriek's persistent interference, and it was at last Aedded that he 
should act on his own impulse, and that they would go forth in a body 
to explore a wood some five miles beyond MoorfieUs* which was said 
to be infested by outlaws. 

Walrick awaited their departure, and then strolled quietly round 
Comhill to Gheapside. 

No one who saw him swagger along Gheapside could have imagined 
that he had any serious purpose in his ramble, or that he had any 
anxiety in his mind. His costume acted like magic on the good 
citizens. The faces of the most bilious people were lighted with 
smiles of welcome, and many were the pleasant jests banded to and 
fro as he passed along. Gareless, conceited, and MtoIous as he ap- 
peared, he made the best use of his eyes and ears. While lingering 
before a shop in the front of which were displayed in tempting array a 
variety of bright new metal pots and pans, his attention was attracted 
by the gruif voice of a person inside, who seemed to be suffering from 
ahsrtness of breath. 

'< By the saints, 'twas Sir Hugh himself," said the speaker, jerking 
his words out and panting loudly. 

*' Art thou sure 'twas not a dream or th' effect of thy afternoon 
potations ?" said another voice. 

" I tell thee," replied the first speaker, with much excitement, 
'< 'twas in the broad light of day-^the day when the lawyer, Fits- 
Osbert, spoke before the justice»-'When — when our neighbours carried 
him home in triumph. Dost thou not remember? Thou weii at thy 
door, and hailed me as I passed. 'Twas that same afternoon, after 
having had a talk with our neighbour Baldwin, going up Gomhill, he 
came up to me and said he liked my brave appearance, and wiahed to 
be acquainted. He was a noble fellow*— face bronzed and handsome — 
bright armour; he was very talkative, but I would have ncme of his 
prattle. I told him that I was a citizen who would oppose the nobility 
while they trampled on the poor, and he quickly made off." 

At this point of the oouversation Waliick took down one of the pots 
suspended at the shop door, and tapped it as if to ascertain its sound- 
ness. The proprietor came forth instantly, followed by the ooii^ulent 
citizen Wickles. 

** A good pot," said Walrick approvingly. 

" All excellent pots," said Taj^er, surveying his wares with ad- 
miration. 

*« I will give thee " 

" Thou Shalt have it cheap," interrupted Tapper. 

" Well, I'll give thee twopence to hang it up again," said Walrick. 

'< That would be more profit to me." 

•* True, I seek to mend thy profits." 



* At that tiiDf a morui. 
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" Thej need mending sorelj enough. Who's fool art thou ? '' 

** Whose maker of pots and pans art thou ? " 

*' My neighbours'." 

*' Then I am my neighbours' fool. Thou makest empty pots for thy 
neighbours, and I make empty folly for mine. What news of the 
young Crusader, Sir Hugh Do Danedred ? " 

''^one for aught I know," replied Tapper, carelessly. 

" Who speaks of Sir Hugh ?" said Wickles, shufling up to Walrick. 

''Thy humble serving man does," replied Walrick, with mock 
reyerence. 

**I know Sir Hugh very well," said Wickles, drawing himself up, 
Old assuming profound dignity of numner. 

" Aye I then thou art the very man I want to see," said Walrick. 

'' How so ?" asked Wickles, almost startled out of his dignity. 

'' If thou art acquainted with Sir Hugh, thou canst direct me to 
him. I bear a message of great import." 

''Hast thou not heard of his mysterious fate?" interrupted 
Tapper. 

"I have heard that he suddenly disappeared; but if our gogd 
citizen here knows him so well he must know more than most people, 
for the knowledge of the last three days must be the extent of his 
acquaintance. I will off to the Sheriff; and demand his arrest." 

"Stay, stay!" gaqped Wickles, clutching at Waliick's garment. 
<'Thou hast made a mistake. I meant not that I knew Sir Hugh 
ftirther than having seen him, and— " 

" Our good neighbour hath boasted too much," said Tapper, with a 
smile, for he knew the weakness of his friend. 

Wickles turned round testily, and repudiated all idea of boasting, 
and as Wftlrick slyly took the little man s part, matters were soon 
amicably arranged, and Wickles, with much unnecessary flourish, gave 
the main fact of his meeting with Sir Hugh in Comhill. 

Walrick eonfesaed his connection with the house of Danedred, and 
promised on his own re^nsibility the most splendid rewards from the 
Ledy de Danedred if they would help him to discover the whereabouts 
of Sir Hugh. Then they held a solemn council in the street. 



Graptsb XI. 
pSACB^snt HueR nxsiavs to rbef fitz-osbibt. 
When Nelly had told Sir Hugh in her own simple way all the 
terrible events which her father had recounted the day before, a great 
change came over the youDg Crusader. His eyes were still fixed on 
her with a wild, worshipping expression, but he did not speak. To 
him his mother had always been an object of reverence rather than of 
love. Her haughty spirit, icy manner, and the stem formality of her 
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daily existence hod impressed him with awe and respect. He could 
remember times when alone in his presence she had thrown aside tho 
stiff ceremonial of her life and embraced him with the ardour of a fond 
mother ; but he had always shrunk from the strange rhapsodies of 
those moments. He was unaccustomed to the light of a parent's 
earnest affection, and he was dazzled and surprised when it was 
poured suddenly upon him. Tet his mother was associated with much 
of his past life, and the associations were not unpleasant. The thou- 
sand little incidents accumulated by memory that were as bulwarks 
around his love of home now succumbed to the fair besieger, who sat 
by the side of his couch. His mother — ^the central figure in the 
great picture of his past, was deprived for ever of all tho majesty and 
dignity with which he had mentally endowed her. It was difficult 
to realise the terrible truth that Nelly had so innocently divulged ; 
it was impossible to tear away instantly every tender chord of 
memory, woven from childhood to youth, from youth to manhood. 
Some of his mother's pride was implanted in his own breast. The 
pride of his house, the noble deeds of his father, and the brilliant 
records of the Hughs of olden days were the sources of his earliest 
inspiration — an inspiration to which he owed his chivalric virtues and 
his ideas of duty. The house of his brave father was now humbled, 
the stream of his nobility was polluted, and his mother was the guilty 
creature who had brought this blot of shame and disgrace on the fair 
escutcheon of the Hughs. Those were the thoughts rushing through 
his brain as he gazed into the blue depths of Nelly's eyes. But the 
torture which these thoughts would have inflicted on his fieiy and 
impatient nature was lessened by tho new world that beamed on 
him through those eloquent and mystic orbs. A new impulse had 
seized his soul, and he was ready to fling away the past with all its 
recollections, to fling away the half-realised dreams of his youthful 
ambition, and to give himself up, a slave, a fanatic worshipper of the 
lovely girl who sat there unconscious of her influence, and all 
absorbed in the thought of screening her father. 

** I fear I have done wrong, Sir Hugh, to pain you with this dreadful 
narrative." 

" No — ^no — you have done no wrong- Sooner or lat^r we must face 
truth. It is better that I should know all now than go my way pre- 
suming on the honour of my name while it is foully stained by the 
crimes of a cruel parent. Bring your father hither. Let me look 
into his face. Let me read there the sorrow and anger of his life. 
Was your mother like yourself?" 

*' I have often heard my father say that I resembled her," replied 
Nelly. 

horrible deed! ''Haste and bring him here, I must sec him 
nt once. Pray delay not." 
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Uncertain what to do, Nelly ix)6c and looked at Broadhart. 

'<Go, my daughter," said Broadhart, turning from the window. 
" It will be well to calm for ever the just wrath which has oppressed 
your father all these years, and it will he well for Sir Hugh to 
make his peace with one who has suffered so oeverely from the per- 
secution of the House of Danedrcd. Peace is wisdom. Wrath is 
folly. Peace is mighty, wrath is weak. Peace has the armies of 
Heaven in its cause. Anger turns its weapons against itself." 

Nelly waited no further inducement to comply with Sir Hugh's 
request. She threw back her long golden hair and hurried forth 
eager to bring about the interview. Her powerful imagination had 
magnified the danger in wliich her father had placed himself by the 
violent outrage. She had oven mentally depicted a crowd of infuriated 
people dragging her father through the streets— dragging him to a 
violent death — and she had dwelt on the dreadful scene till her blood 
was chilled with horror and anguish. Was that picture of the fancy 
the foreshadowing of a future catastrophe ? It was. But she knew 
not its awful portent, and hope quickly dispersed the hideous vision. 
Could she have known how truthfully every incident of that 
imaginary scene would ere long be realised— could she have perceived 
the clouds looming in the distance, and laden with the inevitable 
storm — could she have guessed the unsuspected quarter from whence 
those tempestuous elements were gathering, to burst at last over her 
unfortunate father — she would not have tossed back her golden hair so 
hopefiilly ; the delicate rosy flush on her cheeks, and the living light 
that beamed with the thrilling eloquence of her pure, womanly heart 
would have been extinguished for ever. But a wise Providence has 
separated us from our future by an impenetrable curtain. Nelly felt 
that the dreadful events which her mind dwelt upon when first she 
discovered her father's guilty intentions, were but the phantoms of 
an over-excited brain, and now she had still less reason to fear them, 
for an opportunity of reconciliation was at hand, and her father's 
enemy might soon become her father's friend. The thought of placing 
her parent beyond the chance of danger — ^the thought of destroying 
for ever all trace of the intended crime — made her eager to reach her 
father and take him to the Priory. Perhaps there was another influ« 
ence at work in the innermost recesses of her heart — an influence 
that she knew not of— but one which ultimately would be all-power- 
ftil, all-unconqueraUe, and would live in her bosom until the finger 
of decay should marr her more than earthly beauty, and the great 
destroyer put his cold seal on her innocent lips. This mystic influ- 
ence increased her desire that Sir Hugh and her father should meet. 
If they met, she felt sure they would respect each other. She knew 
her father would admire Sir Hugh's generous and brave bearing, and 
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she belieTed that Sir Hagh would rightly appreciate the intcUigoncc 
and independent spirit of her parent. The differoice in their social 
poeition never occurred to her aa any obatade. She was quite un- 
conscious of the real nature of her own admiration of Sir Hug^ 
The excitement of the last few days had left her no time to question 
her heart. 

She found her father closeted with Armstiong — very much as she 
had found him on the morning of her return from Houndsditoh. 
There was, however, a remarfcahle difference in their manner towarda 
each other. On the former occasion they were deeply engaged in a 
conversation mutually interesting ; on this occasion they were talking 
very earnestly, hut with evident ill-feeling. Nelly hurried into the 
room so eagerly that both were startled by her sudden appearance. 
Armstrong made an attempt to get rid of the malicious scowl which 
clouded his face, like a thief trying hurriedly to conceal the stolen pro- 
perty. Fitz-Osbert turned quickly round with a look of surprise. 

*< What is the matter, Nelly ?" he said, perceiving that she looked 
surprised, and did not speak. '< Anything wrong?" 

" Nothing wrong, father ; but I have an important message for you, 

which " She looked at Armstrong as she spoke, hoping that he would 

take the hint and leave her olone with her father. But Armstrong, 
notwithstanding his extreme nervousness, possessed a large amount of 
conceit, and whenever Nelly looked at him he always implieitly 
believed that the look was one of admiration. 

" I will wait till you are alone, father," she continued modestly. 

The bulky armourer woke up to a sense of his position, and began 
to think now that his presence might be conveniently dispensed with. 
Accordingly, his ponderous form slowly rose from the bench and moved 
towards the door. Suddenly he bethought him that the opportunity 
was not to be lost, and with a desperate effort of moral courage, he turned 
round by the door and addressed Nelly. " I leave you alone, Mistress 
Nelly, to speak your message. I have something to say to ytm when 
yon are alone." 

'' I do not quite understand you," said Nelly, who failed to hear the 
latter part of his ^eech, that part being hurried over by the anneursr 
with alarm at his own audacity. 

"I merely said— I— I— will— Mistress Nelly— I'll look in some 
other time." 

The burly fellow blushed a deep erimsoni and, stnmUing out into 
Cheapside, hurried along as if he were endeavouring to run away from 
himself. 

Whei) he had gone, Nelly told her father Sir Hugh's desiro to ase 
him, and easily persuaded him to accompany her. 

(2b he eantmtmi,) 
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ADDISON. 

'* Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallowed mould below ! 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held ; 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excelled ; 
Chiefs, graced with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men by whom impartial laws were given, 
And saints who tauffht and led the way to HeaTen. 
Ne'er to these chambers where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e*er was to tha bowers of bliss conveyed, 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade ; 
Oh ! if sometimes thy spotless form descend. 
To mo thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend ! 
When ra^e misguides me, or when fierce alarms. 
When pam distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart. 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart ; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death ean part us more/*-— TtCKRiL. 

literary fashion has for some time existed of diving 
into personal history for the purpose of dragging out of 
the grave the personal weaknesses of men hitherto held 
in reverence for their works. As if the scornful and dis- 
dainful spirit, which is the opprohrium of this nation, 
had not enough of material to work upon in the weaknesses, errors, frail- 
ties, and inferiorities, which all who seek for them may easily find among 
their living fellow- creatures, the tomhs of the honoured dead are to he 
ransacked for materials of cynical derision, and we are to be taught 
that nothing is worthy of unmingled respect or of hearty, ungrudging 
admiration. Even Mr. Addison has not escaped ; and this admirable 
writer, whose works have done so much to amend the disposition and 
to refine the taste of the English people for nearly a century and a 
half, has been represented to us as a clever man, indeed, but a drinker, 
a smoker, and a babbler, who sued fortune like a tradesman, and 
manufactured elegant flattery for a consideration. 

Let us turn from this unhappy spirit of superfluous and injurious 
meddling — the spirit of 

*< One who would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother's grave '* — 

to Barvey the character of Addison ss painted by great and sympathis- 
ing minds. Nor is this nsefiil merely for showing that others have 
done him much less than justice, but it is hoped it may have the still 
better effect of elevating the mind, and warming it with a love of 
virtue, from the contemplation of a character adorned with so many 
excellent qualities. There is also a lesson to be derived from the 
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admirable manner in which great writcrf, who are too proud as well as 
too just to apeak the language of flattery, even when an admired author 
is the theme, yet pour forth, in language no leas forcible than sincere, 
that earnest tribute to excellence which congenial minds are ever 
anxious to pay. 

" It is not uncommon," says Johnson, " for those who have grown 
wise by the labour of others to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their master's. Addison is now despised by some, who, perhaps, 
would never have seen his defects but by the lights which he afforded 
them. That he always wrote, as he would think it necessary to write 
now, cannot be affirmed ; hb instructions were such as the character 
of his readers made proper. That general knowledge which now circu- 
lates in common talk was, in his time, rarely to be found. Men not 
professing learning were not ashamed of ignorance, and, in the female 
world, any acquaintance with books was distinguished only to be cen- 
sured. His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and 
unsuspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he, 
therefore, presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not lofty 
and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he showed their 
defects, he showed them likewise that they might easily be remedied. 
His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was awakened, and comprehension 
expanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and, 
from this time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, and conver- 
sation purified and enlarged." 

How happily is this said, and how just and accurate ai'e the observa- 
tions ! The ordinary reader certainly does not at this day do justice 
to the Spectators f from want of that consideration which is above 
suggested, namely, that the knowledge which they contain, however 
general at present, was by no means so at the time they were com- 
posed. They gave quite a new furnishing, as well as a new tone, to 
the minds of those who were led into the reading of them, as an affair 
of habit or fashion. Nor is it saying too much, to say that, since they 
came to be generally read, life has been gradully exalted, and conver- 
sation made more intellectual and refined than it was before. The 
grossness of common-place jocularity has given place to more decent 
merriment, and narrow trivialities have been changed into discussion 
of points of social philosophy, or of literary research. 

These observations are, however, more applicable to society as it 
was 60 years ago than as it is now. It is to be feared that very little 
indeed of wilting so good as that of Addison is now habitually read^ 
even by those who find a considerable part of their recreation in books. 
Some taste was revived a few years ago for personal history, or perhaps 
personal gossip, connected with the admirable writers of Queen Anne's 
time ; but it does not appear that any revived study of their writings 
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was the consequence. Something of a gaudier texture and a more 
exaggerated style — something more exciting and more self-flattering 
than the essays of Addison and his contemporaries, is found necessary 
for the popular palate of the present day. 

The fashion of our time is to make a scientific parade whenever there 
is an opportunity for doing so, but Addison knew better what was 
requisite for being widely useful. His remarks, says Johnson, being 
superficial were easily understood, and being just, prepared the mind 
for more attainments. Had he presented^' Paradise Lost'' to the 
public with all the pomp of system and severity of science, the 
criticism would, perhaps, have been admired, and the poem still have 
been neglected ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and facility, 
he has made Milton a universal favourite, with whom readers of every 
class think it necessary to be pleased. 

Of the following passages it is difficult to say whether they are more 
honourable to the fame and character of the subject of them, or to the 
literary ability of the writer. They are a marvel of encomiastic criti- 
cism : — 

*' As a describer of life and manners, Addison must be allowed to stand, 
perhaps, the firat of the fii-st rank. His humour, which, as Steele observes, 
18 peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused, as to give the grace of novelty 
to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. He never outsteps the * modesty 
of nature,' nor excites merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His 
figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He copies 
life with so much fidelity, that he can be hardlv said to invent ; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is difficult to suppose them 
not merely the product of imagination. 

" As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. His religion 
has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious : he appears neither weakly 
credulous, nor wantonlv sceptical ; his morality is neither dangerously las, 
nor impracticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
of argument, are employed to recommend to the reader his real interest, the 
care of pleasing the real Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes as 
the phantom of a vision ; sometimes it appears half-veiled in an allegory ; 
sometimes attracts regard in the robes or fancy, and sometimes steps forth 
in the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all is 
pleasing. 

" * Mille habet omatos. miUe decenter habet.' 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects not formal, 
on light occasions not grovelling, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration; always equable and always easy, without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates from his 
track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no 
hazardous innovations. His page is always luminous, but never blazes in 
unexpected splendour. 

" It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all harshness and 
severity of diction ; he is, therefore, sometimes verbose in his transitions 
and connections, and sometimes descends too much to the language of con- 
versation ; yet, if his language had been less idiomatlcal, it might have lost 
somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted be performed; 
he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never 
rapid, and he never otagnatcs. PI is sentences have neither studied 
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amplitude, nor Afteoted brevity; his periods, thoagh not diligently 
founded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison." 

Johnson admits that Addison drank too much wine, but he does not 
dwell upon this weakness in order to make a great man appear 
ridiculous. It is not unlikely, he says, that Addison was first 
<* seduced to excess by the manumission which he obtained from the 
servile timidity of his sober. hours. He that feels oppression from the 
presence of those to whom he knows himself superior, will desire to let 
loose his powers of conversation ; and who that ever asked succours 
from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by his 
auxiliary ?" 

Macaulay has said that to Addison we ai^e bound by a sentiment 
as much like affection as any sentiment can be which is inspired 
by one who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty years in West- 
minster Abbey. He repudiates what he calls idolatry of Addison, 
or any one else ; for a man even of genius and virtue is still but 
a man. ''As a man, Addison may not have deserved the adora- 
tion which he received from those who, bewitched by his feuscinating 
society, and indebted for all the comfoi^ of life to his generous and 
delicate friendship, worshipped him nightly in his favourite temple at 
Button's. But, after full inquiry and impartial reflection, we have 
long been convinced that he deserved as much love and esteem as can 
be justly claimed by any of our infirm and erring race. Some blemiahes 
may undoubtedly be detected in his character, but the more careftilly 
it is examined, the more will it appear, to use the phrase of the old 
anatomists, '' sound in the noble parts," free from all taint of perfidy, of 
cowardice, of cruelty, of ingratitude, of envy. Men may easily be 
named in whom some particular good disposition has been more con- 
spicuous than in Addison ; but the just harmony of qualities, the exact 
temper between the stem and the humane virtues, the habitual 
observance of eveiy law, not only of moral recitude but of moral grace 
and dignity, distinguish him from all men who haye been tried by 
equally strong temptations, and about whose conduct we possess 
equally full information. '* In another part of the same essay Addison 
is described as an unsullied statesman, an accomplished scholar, a 
master of pure English eloquence, a consummate painter of life and 
manners ; a great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule without 
abusing — who, without inflicting a wound, effected a great social 
reform, and who reconciled wit and yirtue after a long and disastrous 
separation, during which wit had been led astray by profligacy, and 
virtue by fanaticism. 

Surely such an English worthy as this should never be approached 
with any other feeling than that of respect. 
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A Trus Story. 
By thb Rbv. BDWAED MONKO, M^. 

)W do you go home, Allan — eh? " said John Smith to 
one of his schoolfellows on an early day in December. 
" Oh, how jolly to think of going home ; and you and 
Gerald, who are so home-sick, won't you be glad — 
fools as you are ? You have got to go a long way." 

*' Yes," said the boy ; ** to the Coast of Ireland. We shall go from 
Plymouth by steamer all the way to Cork." 

" What, you and that coward, Gerald ! I 9hauld like to be with 
yoU| and yet I should not, I should like to be with you because I 
would give the world to see you little fools in a storm, which will 
certainly be this Christmas, from the best authority, for though 
Admiral Fiteroy is dead there is as clever a one in his place. 
Wouldn't I, and some others too, to see you two fellows in a 
storm P But I wouldn't be with you, spite of the fiin, as I hate 
the sea." 

^* Gerald is no coward,*^ said the boy spoken to; ^*that Ihnowy 
and I hope I am not either. But at least I can speak for Gerald." 

" Take that for your lie," said the other, striking Allan full in 
the face. 

The boy who struck him was a much bigger boy than Allan ; Allan 
was fourteen — ^the boy who struck him — WoUaston — was seventeen. 
He heartily hated Allan and his brother. Allan's brother, Gerald, 
was thirteen, a small boy of his age, though Allan was tall* a well- 
grown, manly fellow — in fact, one who would take a thrashing 
from no one. But although he would fight quickly onougH for him- 
self, he was far more ready to strike a blow in little Gerald's cause. 
He was only one year older than his brother Gerald, who was as 
small for his age as Allan was tall and manly. 

The two brothers had been at the school at Devonport for the last 
two years ; they were Irish boys, and had, as the other boys said, 
"plenty of pluck in them;" they wore good-looking, intelligent, 
happy fellows. It's for mothers, not schoolfellows, to notice such 
things; but the two lads were deeply attached to each other, and 
though Gerald insisted always on fighting his own battles, Allan was 
always prepared to protect and fight for his younger brother. 
Although the blow that WoUaston had given him had been presented 
clear and heavy into his eye, and though Allan was quite prepared on 
the spot to vindicate his brother's character and his own, a kindly Toice, 
but well-known, cried, " Don't fight boyB, make up, part friends, 
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to-morrow are the holidays." It was Mr. Baltan, one of the masters ; 
all tho boys respected him — no master more. Mr. Baltan knew all 
the fellows well, and consequently knew Allan and Gerald. Wollaston 
was what tho boys called a *^ sneak," and as Mr. Baltun was passing 
in cap and gown, after his little speech, Wollaston began to direct 
another blow at his small antagonist. Allan, who had been quite 
prepared for the fight, had at once dropped his hand at Mr. Baltan's 
recommendation. Wollaston took adv^antage of the pause, and 
delivered another clear blow at the face of his Irish antagonist, which 
cut his upper lip. Baltan turned round ; he heard the blow given. 
" Wollaston, you are a coward," said he ; " go home." Wollaston 
shrunk away. Mr. Baltan said nothing to Allan ; but perhaps the 
boy guessed that the master on the whole was on his side. He would 
have stood np any day against any boy twice his age for his own sake, 
but for (Gerald's sake he would have been kiUed. 

The next day the school broke up. Some went off by train, some 
by steam-boat, one or two who had to go through unfrequented roads, 
by an old stage-coach. There was a grand rush from last school 
as usual. Allan and Gerald were going by the boat. As the two 
boys ran through the iron gate of the school-yard, Wollaston cried 
out, ''There goes that sneaking coward who wouldn't fight me 
yesterday." 

" You know I would have done so," said Allan, turning round, 
" but you know why I didn't." 

And all were gone. Now most of them had applauded WoUaston's 
last remark, and sided against the two brothei-s. A few sided with them 
— a very few. It's a longer passage from Plymouth to the west coast 
of Ireland than many imagine ; but at this time the winds were high 
and the sea immensely rough. The vessel was bound for Cork ; bad 
weather drove her towards a well-known dangerous bay — the tre- 
mendous winds, the high swell of the waves, the sharp and jagged 
peaks of the rocks which rose up in the vicinity of the bay, working 
the waves into a still wilder state, compelled every passenger to feel 
more than anxious. Every face grew pale. Many were assailing the 
captain, making entreaties which could not be complied with, asking 
questions which could not be answered. In the midst of this wild 
sceno of terror — of hopeless despair — ^the captain became perplexed, 
and some of the crew even deserted their posts, and, trying or hoping 
to swim to shore, deserted the vessel and theii* duty. The land was 
near — far short of a mile ; but it was now growing dark. The danger 
became greater every moment. There was a moon — a young one — but 
its pale light only served to make the danger seem more imminent 
— the surrounding scenery more fierce and menacing. "WTiile every face 
wore tho expression of extreme alarm, Allan and Gerald alone showed 
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perfect coolness and self-possession. Gerald clung to Allan ; Allan's 
arm was round his brother ; they wore determined to die together ; if 
one must die, to save each other if either could. The passengers, many 
of them, were clinging in agony to the captain. Vhat could he do ? 
He had done — ^he would do all he could ; but he could not rule the 
wares, direct the winds, or bring the shore nearer. Tears and shrieks 
were unavailing — ^nay, worse, hindering the only chance of safety. No 
one on shore had as yet seen the danger of the vessel. The object of 
the captain was to communicate with the shore. The efforts of tbe 
passengers to save themselves all but made his well-directed efforts 
unavailing. 

" Look at those boys,** at last he said; ''see how they stand it. 
Why, they are the youngest here, and yet there is no one on board be- 
having like them." 

Some did look, and the very calmness of those two schoolboy 
brothers helped some to be more quiet. Though no one heard or noticed 
it, nevertheless the two lads were not quite silent as they stood to- 
gether looking over the yeast of waves and waters, for they said their 
prayers — or, rather, Allan said them aloud, and Gerald put his hands 
together under his brother's cloak. The waves ran higher ; the crack- 
ing and crashing' of the timbers became more and more alarming. 
Many were the shrieks which rose from the terrified passengers — men, 
women, and little children. 

" Who will give a helping hand to let down the boat? " said the 
captain. " It may save a few." 

The first who answered were the two brothers, Allan and Gerald. 
They come up at once to the captain, and willingly offered themselves. 
The cheeiful and happy faces of the two boys gave a happy feeling to 
all the passengers and the crew — yes, even cheerful and happy feel- 
ings. Two boys did it — two boys who had been laughed at at school 
as cowards ; but who now, in the most perilous position in which a 
human being could be placed, were able to cheer and support others. 
But there they were. All gained courage — all gained spirit — all from 
the lads. Yes, cheerfulness is in itself a great support in a moment 
such as even a shipwreck. Cheerfulness may not seem to be much, 
but it is much ; it gives real strength and courage to bear trouble and 
to sustain difficulties. The brothers were the mainstay of that appa- 
rently helpless crew, with their alacrity and their firmness. The boat, 
the only boat which they possessed, was lowered ; the captain ordered 
that the women and children should escape first. The few women who 
were on board were placed in it ; then came the turn for the young 
ones. There were but very few children, and they were soon in the 
storm-tossed boat. 

" Put the two lads in," cried several of the men on board ; ** they 
deserve it well. Put the boys on board." b e 
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Allan and Gerald, who had worked hiurd At the hoai;, and were now 
working hard at the pumps, looked at each other. AUsn looked in- 
qniringly. Grorald smiled. . . » 

** Will you go P '' said AUaa. " »o," said tho other. *' Go, AUanJ' 

" No. Do you want to go ?" '* Not J,*' said Gerald, 

** All right.'* And they two worked €to and refused to f?». Man 
after man went by them, some into the boat, eome to cling to >flpais 
and planks, some to swim and to ednk beneath tendflo bneakerv. But 
the holiday schoolboys worked on at the pump. Only a few were left, 
but therfe were a few. - 

" Look at thb pluck of those two lads," said the oaptain, w|w«e 
attention ooutinucd to be drawn towards them in spite of the u^vtar 
of wind and wnve, and the cried and shrieks of the bc^upanta of the 
boat. • • . . . 

There was a wild, tumble scream, which sounded OTOr wind and 
wave. The boat was capsized. It was terrible to see and hear. One 
poor woman, who had held her child close to her bosom through the 
wnole, saw it wrenched from her by tho hungry wave, and floating 
off. Tho agony of her effort to reach it was seen by tho now few 
survivors of t}io:&lfii«}lddlig'.t()iGteki/jAIlalkb9ftA' tt; Oerald did not; 
his back was at the moment turned t9wa]:!d9 the boat. 

''Gerald, boy," said Allan, ''hold that, and give thai to mother 
when you get home, and keep thai yoarself.*". ■ . , , 

Quick almost as thought the boy had tbrown off faiB jacket and 
flung it over his brother's arm. He put a little pocket-book into' his 
hand, and threw hi? chain ever Grerald's neck,i and be was gone. 
There wact a darting 4gnce flashing through the air, a plunge, a 
head with dark h^ir, and two strent^bus lamA of a boy wore seen 
above the water and over the heaving wavesi Allan reached' and 
held the child. The mother hnd been lashed senseless to a apar ; no 
human voice conld be heard over that wild tumnlt of aatuce. If ahy 
could have been heard it wbuld have been Gerald's cry of anguish or 
tho shout of astonished approbation from the few still clinging to the 
wreck at tho gallant act of the noble boy. Quite senseless, witii the 
rescued child clinging to him — his nock and breast bece-^AUan 
was rescued by a boat, which at last l\adleft the>shoro toh^lp the 
occupants of the wreak. The some boat which in ita bottem held the 
still senseless boy received in another minute or two the rematn^ber of 
the crew. Gerald was rafiher thrown than augfat else en boacd. The 
poor lad had been (tupifled when ha saw AUaa^ gone. TheiTe was no 
time for ceremony. Gerald fell on Allan's breast The brothers were 
again together, and by God*s merey reached the. shore together alive. 
They were soon placed under every care at a fiahennan'a hut. When 
the flrst wild distraction was over^ high and loi^d were the praises 
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whioh: irere rained aa -the g$lbat conduct o£ tb^ two schoolboys. 
la twe ot tia»Q days tbey were .at* homo. 

Oa Christmas morning Allan and Ger^d were with their father 
andiiitother in oburoh* whea th^ksgiyiQgi. wevQ i>ffored for those who 
had been aavfid> from th/k witeck. That afb^inoon at the happy 
€liiistDMi9dinMr'(plii jbow happy tbfit.yeavtp al]. there!) Allan sat 
by^^s.mt^ther's (sid^anAiiarald by bis ^ther'^-r^their qwsl old places. 
The twa^^JdeettbenSyii^umuiAdod by litt^l^. si^^rs and brothers in tho 
Clicislinas vo^m, &i^ot .aM<>b^t the joy. of b^ii^ ^ hpm^. They knew 
nothing — why should they ? — of their mother's pn4e— their father's 
dieepMljAWB^ satis&ctitOA' and .delights They kn^w nothing of the many 
im9B^ said.by-B^off, amk As^rvmk <;itutiide,. written in newspapers 
Bivd>letterr <(^^ the>tw^ mble soboplbotys, ^wbOi trusting in God and 
forgetting self, kept up by cheerful activity the spirits of a sinking 
CMW, oodidatcd «U«to safoAhe liie qf a fpUow-creature, 




i OJJR LA W WILL AVS TBBIAHBHIl 

'BT^H«]fftr6IBIFS0II. 

, i.,«^v ,,.., }., ; .t. '' ) ■ ■» ' r* • 

LT is not permitted to ns aU^ wheoi wje w» c^Ued upon to travel 
} in4itae J^athwhieb MoDaoe^has idsaured us must onoe be trodden 
j^'byboth qiogrtab aiid.,dettiigodfl,>to leave behind ue a name, 
//'dcbthlB:deAthfeaBrvid»b'* It may be^ however, a source of 
'^tltisomef'ooostiiatiai.tatts,. tibtttire are. ipeia&itted to tomient our 
BMrowdng ffkhdi witkalastWdli and Testamqiub, which, if profp^rly 
niana«ei}i may be/the menam of. preserving oiucname for aome time after 
the ^odoat wiiioh it iwould -otberwisQ £aU into uUer obecurity. 
MoUtnfttl^ #£;.(neoertiky^ the« spdeial awociatioas of funeral upholatery, 
«ltogeihflr:eport, most' be, tbese eamo Waie- Our inftaence in thi^ 
world, ^iwhich^ IpBrhape, wewffltethft centre of some complex human 
syBtem/ i» -confined. ;to the a^feet .of« oeutaiii Legal or illegal jargon, 
sisi^md witnessed. with att pooper ifermalitias i^reflcribed by Act^i 
etttblFtPatliwaenly fWheiihOiir attoadaat satellites levolve mi quito 
otiies orbite,Jwheiir we tte riowly .retaHU»g to oat ow8P»al ^w. to reat 
unfufUMfcdtiB. « Gud'a ae»»' ttil tlia oamiag <rf tluj heavenVy »w^»^«ia. 
mih, («lasfe'WiUia'%5mflwngic«u»eD«te>P»ri|»d.fiw^ ^^^,^^^^ 
andte sonai extenfc a^tslea aad.der«©geB sooio^. ^ »»f ^ ^xAfias 
newly: esJiaititolcontaiii tono sUgli4» indioationB of ^"^^^^I'^J^ 
mdmd, hiim made i»i tinie iif sickiwas,- «r iu tetwr ^^"^r j^^ 
mmiU:' Theve wioiiUt seem to be mo reawm f<ir. ^r^f^ ^.t \eaat, eMi 
wliioh cannot see ;the light UnUi after our dealih ; m tJi^m* 
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that glozing pliability with which wo meet the world, or that fractiMi, 
with large denominator, of hnmanity whichstands us in that stead > all 
masks of fair seeming and tricks of conrtesy might, wo should think, 
be laid aside. We hare here an opportunity of exhibiting^ ourselres to 
our friends as they hare nerer known us, but as we have known our* 
selves, and as nature and the influences of the world hare fsshioncd ns. 
A mean, pitifol scoundrel will enjoy by anticipation the chagrin of 
those in whose minds ho may have excited 'expectations which he 
meant to disappoint, and will exact to the last scruple all that supple 
fawning and abject servility from which a golden result' is fondly 
expected. A good man, on the other hand, will scmpnlonsly abstain 
from raising vain hopes, and to no one, therefore, will be be « cause of 
mortification '^ weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth.'' - 

Wo hare heard a great deal lately about 'Napoleon, who was, of 
course, a great man, and not the less because his < companiotts were 
Famine, Disease, and Death, and his enemiea Happiness and the 
Sisters of Peace. That great men oan do mean actions wo know from the 
experience of history, but not even the authority of the third Napoleon-*- 
master of many legions. Colossus of modem Europe as he may be-^shall 
persuade us that the acta are less mean because' they were committed 
by great men. By the will of Napoleon, which was made at St. 
Helena,'and may be seen at Doctors' Commons, he bequeathed 10,000 
francs to themtin who attempted to assassinate the only enemy be ever 
feared. So low did he stoop — 'he, the graatest captain of hie age^ the 
cynosure of a world's regards, 'th^ genius of/ destiny to^ millions of 
people, whom the eulogy of partisanship would ex»lt< to the majeUy of 
a demigod ! Yes, this is the conqueror lof Wagiwa and Ao«terlitz ; but 
the victorious eagles, the captured cannon, the awful paifdphemalaa and 
stage properties of war no longer attead him ; it is the man Napoleon 
alone with himself, > Good Ixaak Walton^^dear to> the memory of 
anglers, the biographer of Sooker and 'Donae^— eoncerae himself in his 
Will for the benefit of certain poor and deserving people ; and-8aimnel 
Johnson takes eare that so far us lies in hia power* his faithful negro 
servant, Frank, shall not know the misery of want. These are the 
figures which, when the history of the world shall be written* in a 
proper spirit, will stand oRit in its pages elear and bright ««! etemaL 

The ruling passion, is often Goriously cKhibited in the making of 
Wills. We have heard of a Utigiously^nolined testator who so 
bequeathed his'property as to compel the nominal participants in it to 
settle some of the most subtle questions at law before they oouM touch 
a penny. The lamentable history of the WHl of the money-grubbing 
Thellusson is too well known ta need feoonnting here. Numberless 
instances will occur to every reader, of unworthy passions carried 
beyond the grave ; cases of fatuous vanity, hatred, greed, and, lastly, of 
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pride -^os to which Sir Thomas Browne might well exclaim with all 
the ferronr of gratitude, '^1 thank Ood, amongst those millionfl of rices 
I do inherit and hoM from Adam, I haTe escaped one, and that a mortal 
enemy to' charity, the first and Esther sin, not only of man but of the 
devil-^^pride ; a vioo whose name is comprehended in a monosyllable, 
bat in its nature not oiroutnscribed with a world.'' To these fiiiitful 
sources may be traced many of fhe dissensioiis which hare severed the 
bonds of family union, created malice and heartbunnng between brother 
and sist^Jr, enry and cvil-spuaking between father and son, and uncon- 
jngiU^ittemosa between husband and wife. And thus do we, like 
wasps, keep our memories green by the stings which wc leave behind 
us when our bodies have become inert and- useless. There is, however, 
some comfort in the reflection thai ''men's works have an age like 
themseives, and though' they outlive > their authors, yet have they a 
stint and period' to their duration." 

Spefanan, on tho authority of St. Jerome, denies that there are any 
instances in the Scriptures of the making of Wills prior to the time of 
Christ. He says that the eommonly-citcd testaments of Noah and 
Jacob are more in' the nature of compacts or agreements, but admits 
that the expresisionB ^that Aehitophel- *^puihift house in order" pre- 
viously to hanging himself, and that Hezekiah was commanded to 
"put his house in order, for he should die," point to a proceeding somo- 
th^g akini to the: making of a Will. Solon introduced the practice at 
Athens, but it appears to have been unknown to the Romans before the 
promnlgatton of the laws of the twelve tables. It was not in use by 
tbe/Germansanthetimeof Taeitas, who tells us the maraier in which 
property devolvcid among iAie^nortlfiem nations upon the death of its 
posseflsim ^e- aaithentic records which we have of the ^ Wills of King 
Alfred and otheirs prdve the antiquity of th« practice in this island. 
That tlii^is one of the privileges of every sane Briton above the age of 
infhnoy is, however, sufficient for our preseiit purpose. 

Let us'iuppose that it is necessary to consult the Will of our* departed 
friend TomkiliS; To efiect this object, we shall have to direct our 
st^to Bt. 'Paul's Churchyard, and toake enquiricss for the mysterious 
legion known as Doctors* Gottuno&s. Doctora* Commons has been 
somewhat sbom of ita ancient glories. In its vicinity were held the 
couits whose province it was to pronownoe judgment upon all ecclesi- 
astical delinquents, which in former times comprisod a very large class 
of offender. The oflBeers of these courts, like the archdeacon in the 
Frere's tale of Chaucer *' boldely did execution in punishing 

or defamatioii, and hvouterie, 
Of chtrehereTeSf and of testaments, 
Of contracte, and of lack of sacraments, 
Of usure, and of BimoDie also." 
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The Will Office m, however, still left; ^nd thfete we^ttfi'flnd 
the testament of our fritJiid Tdtntiite.' At the ftbtlth-'^frttet eorafer-rf 
St. PauUs Churchyard is an archtray known A^ the •lodg*>^«ild'e* 
which, in all weathers^ may be se^jfi feeietnl-riteta, with wMtd'i^vMUi 
and shining brass plAtes, tthith signify nothing in^ai^icUlilt', i^dy t* 
do the honours of the place for a small ^evntaiat^J' itewalid. flliiough 
the archway, passing the house of the Dten cf <St:' Piml'^ oft the' right, 
wo come into Great Carter-ldne, and ^ere tire more m«^ w%k wliite 
aprons, who eagerly press their iemces upon ns: Fbildig -aA- e^^e^- 
ment, they adjourn to a host<?lry at the -Corner 6i thfe cotytj-thr^gh 
which lies our wajr, and there, with others of ihd white aproii guild, 
converse, doubtless upon the evanescence of ' subluiittry pi>o^ei4ty< 
They were a thriving set once, these of the white* %ptir6Bi \rh^ m\l 
sorts of people had bfisinei^s to ttnn^et at D^etc^'s CkmrnnaM^aiMl 
before the Hercules of Idw tefottn had '*oittmen6«id h4# kibMlfsfr^ Tt» 
meaning of the white api'ons we het^ ^<yMd di^cov^, nod* lca^«<^the 
matter to Herr TeufelsdrGekh, 6t Ms editoi^, Mr.> daliyl^, to be xt^it 
with When the Philosophy of Clotlies comes to be i\irther dovMiip^d. 
Through the aforesaid public-hduse-oom^^d courts fttmng ' ding^ 
offices of once-iioUrishing proctbni, *^^tbm^ ett ^dM^tb ' Knight nBiflkr* 
street, and nearly oppoi^ito to lis is *the •'Wffi-Offie^v wbkli Wdikrein 
quest of. . • ':' ^/\ .!•..'' .[:.'* 

Before we can obtain atteifth)n tit fbe 'WliH Offibc^r %« > mtsnt ())r«T«K)d 
ourselves with a search-stamp, for which we shall hIPrd fJ6 f^^ a 
shilling, and which we can t)btaiti ftt-thti'i^Op V>f Mf. lC^lcftri«edels/ the 
law stationer. Mr. Melchiz^dek is, We'siip|i^s«« U^ii^'^Aod iniilimM 
of importaface with the Chief Ra3)ln;if(tt' tt k Jffriftl M;' whodififMiniK^ 
the stamp with a grace and a^M>il!ty whidh €CH^dt«IMl td cbimU'titq 
heart of the haughtiest customer: Armed ' with thk 0hilling|^-*uwttth 
of authority, we cross the roadj ahd lian^g aectini^ttsh^d^^nolhiit 
thirty-yards of pastetge, entei* thfe Will Office. •' Thtti'dotopis isubrtftD'^ 
tial, thickly studded with bosses of iron,'Olid cs^hmM^ 'to TOftirti thl> 
stoutest efforts of any gentleman of ytinkiotf pi!6pi^ifitie6.' ' In the 
entrance are diq^osed several yard^of leather pittltig foir nse'ln-CMe' of 
fire, together with a board, containing a waiiiing' ag^iMt th« wMcod 
practices of our friends of the wMtfe aproiis;'Wh6, it wppears^'ai^iii'the 
habit of giving themselves out as fu^cl^^nariei? attaehed^to/tbn' Moe^ 
and fleecing those who may tinwtirily give tr^ence t6'4li«il' ipnfbcn" 
sions. Our fint exclamations on entering thtt'Sealidb Booitt '4tf thh 
Will Office are those of amezem^t; Who oitn all llMtopeo^etbB? 
Where do they come ifrom P What do they want hei-e ? The ouisweia 
can only be supplied by conj^turej wsisted by that urt of- divination 
which most of us put in practice Whfen Ve' find oursfelVes in a^naacei- 
laneous company of people. They are, we verily believe, drawn from 
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aUolaflaeaof society; every constituency of Jlnglislx Jife hatio repre- 
seatAtiye. Bere is the prim,' baroa^t ef ten years' creation^ who exacts 
M git, John ».oi: <*8ir Jame?" from his domestics with the severest 
pil&etiliaj'aad reads l^wjg ■ le^^ure^ to small boys, who, engrossed iu 
their davotlons to marbles or pe^top, ■ forget tx) touch thcii* caps to 
him. aft he rides jroiuid his lately-purchased estate. Here arc mer^ 
chantSy broken^ tradeemen, ^qpgymen, fermeis^ labourers, atfcornies' 
cletks^ attdladies. But sodly it miwt be said, that the dasa which, in 
this a^ of word manufacture and adopti9n, has come to be denomi- 
nated ^'^eedy^' greatly prevails in numbers here. Their habiliments, 
eaiiblematiefof. sorrow, for some decuc departed, have begun to grow 
wUte at t^e^ se^m^; the hat-band of inconsolable grieC has seen its 
last day. of g^ossinesq ; the gloves. have succeed^ at length in exposing 
tine fio^is^ which they have so long chidden. As fojr the ladies, they 
ace of a kind which are seUom to be met with except in such^ places 
astheaei > Crinoline 14 an ikhomiiiation to them, and they w^uld scorn 
to fiUgiitff with tlie nanw of bonnets the dips of thdngs irith which 
otir eisteninow'-ia-days delight, to orown* the. edifice of their beauty. 
So V'they wear g«>od, sensible bonnetsj whiclf come a clear four inches 
oveiT'the'faQet.'lind answer the pu^ipose. of protectors fron sun and rain, 
for %hich tliey werb origi^aHy yitended; such bonnets, in short, as 
that with which Punch adorns the head of Mrs. Gamp, when he 
ihkAs proper to place'that ^srdly-worked female before the public in 
an arlisiic fcurm. * . . . : 

« fTh0 Boott, lotown as the Searoli Eoom^ in which this heterogeneous . 
assembly is gftthe^ together, is about fifty feet JU)ng,- and has an nn- 
pleasantty gi^ubhy look, ond a pungent, dusty ntnv)sphere, which is 
p^onliMriy irritating to the mouths and noses of, those who have to 
reapire it« There lire mndry bfl^ves or pens ranged, along cacli side of 
the room, in nrhioh are seated thie various officials, and certain mysterious 
names in neat German text are ini^ribed above the respective boxes. 
There arefoiir bt five sloping desks fixed in the middle of the rpom for the 
convenience of the. public. » The shelves on allaid^s are. filled lyith huge 
leather^eovered volumes, containing the wills of many generations of 
testators^ b^t these oonstitttte only a fraction of tho peouliar trea- 
BUree o£ the place. In dismal undei:ground celiara, in rooms over- 
heiti^ in every nook and branny of thiA queer place, ^e shall find the 
bloated leather-covered volumes. The Act of 1867, abolishing the 
testaaeBtaiy jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which once had 
exdluaive control over all. amtterseonnefltBd with ,WiUs, has, of course, 
had the effect of enormously increasing the stock of testamen- 
tary Hteratnre ini Doctors* Commons^ According to the new regula- 
itona, every Will sdating to.En^h property eventually finds its way 
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here, for although it rmfif be pvoved in one o£ the dirtrici^coiut^ ytt 
tkcie is a ttionUilf cleaMUEHM frotu 4Jheiioe 16 DoetoTB' GomtDona^. • 

Fdrmeily '<aily such trills ais in^ttopf wvtj^ftamc^iiiEdek* th<s jutisiiatitB 
of the Atehbifihop of Cdtitidrbvay w«ve>depo8ittd liece.' Copies <rf vnlls, 
dated as farbftck a* lOSSj engrossedion ptfehmciit und jtomglp botfiMl 
into v<Autne« with br*ss claqw^ may still beseem (The^nigiBal wills 
bear date fV^nv 1498, ^and' H ia^a^'OOKyplaiiit// whioh siisl oih^the 
sympathies of att t^*ho' teganl the sabyect from an antiquaiian and 
literary point ef view, that greater fooilitiosaie not-afforded to tbeao 
irho might wish to search tho arohiTBs e€ tho- Will Office, ^for the pw-' 
pose of .olaoidating pointa of hislorical and biogr^hieal im|)ortance.* 
It is believed that mueh rare infomiation is to be fonnd anaeag these 
records whicte^nnot bo acq^nipredikiom any otiMrsonroevaiid tbc dog* 
in^the^ manger ipint \rhicfa seema toiTegtilate -tJleqiattor'isy t» sanpithe . 
least, tO'ber-regraoted.' ..•>.. -.••.. 

The Wilb which hare been Ittlelf proveA, ^d are> therefore^ 'Of Jiho 
very hagheal dmpottancii te^ l^lifdse 'wiiMiiimtlilvests ^tiy ma?f ieoaodm, 
ard kept in a^fti^reoif «afe/ 'Whidh is eali^djtliev'8tet)ag Boem. The 
greatest: treastiiie of -tte place* is,* el^ oonrs^y^^the 'wffi:'of Bhakapsifei 
whidi is ' written on three Mio* sheet-s^ Mtltlxhe peetVnlon^ signed «t 
the bt»ttom of ^al^h.* A irtaail photegmph fttsm the Will may<be;se<ai in 
the v^ 'intereatingandiable«iro»kiol':Mr.' Hasi» FrteweU vfpmi the 
poiiraits of Shak8peai>e; Here^ars ^abo^ depoi^iled the* ^&Lb ofDliprieony 
nefore referred te, y«ftdyko,iKaak> Walton, Inigo Jonei^ i^^^^^^^wioot 
^ Dr. Johns(^, and nlmat Mikdn. Th4 iwill^ MUIm; ibeing made 
after lm.^lindncias^ was Airhat is«alM a'4ftan<mpktit« t^;'the«e«ita)tar 
verbsDy ^ignifjring his intontiens^ "^hkh ape ^reduced'^into ^writing in 
the {nfceenoe of witnesses. ' ''It'i^'to^bei'lasdent^d thatth^ wished of our 
bMpiiBngUsk Hotiioif' were liot i<ega»)ed-, ifbr the partieB inteiesled 
qnarnilcdy and tbs'WitliwascSfdt'asido by a Aeciee of 8ir LeoHn^ 

Jenkins.' :'.'.»'.•. ^ -.i /.•';•' i.:* ..« 1. 1 .r • t,. «.. • .- 

To aocaiapli8h4he ottjedtofoup tisit/ ivhich^' it-wi^'bercttiembered, 
^ras toobtain Vtdght^ef>the'^]L<^f 'TtMnkins, we mnsi take thef stamp 
whidi w^^eMMbedfktom Mii». llMbhfieedek- to an oblig&g gentkman 
whottH we ihall Htd in-^ be^ion' tbe>vight^^hhnd^as we enter t^e'rbem. 
Hegi^susiini^istlmnge ac<«4tiar& pieeeorpaj^ci' wi<%L ^^'T^Mukiila >' 
upon it, and' directs its to H' youtt^ gentleman on the epjposite iHd&tii 
the room; for AirtbiAi iiifonkiation\ * This next' is^a verjtbi^ildfficial, 
whese^only notibeaUe tiharactsdi^c'is, iMt, like th^ Frete inChaueer, 
- "- .» '•' ''Somewhat hrlte|>ttl^foi'hi8 ihmttmnc^ * . . 
r <l\) tDifkb M^'Entlisli iW«te upoa* liis tongfs. 

This geirtlemtrt taktd the piece df papfer, dtid,' dfter liiSisribirig some 
cabalii^tic characf(%*s'npon it;' a^d'if Totnkindl^ a male or female, and 
th<» yoar in which he or she died, to which we retnrn the proper 
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aoBwenk He tliea handa to us a etrongly-bounLd yolumc, containing 
the names of all the testators o£ that particular yeaTj whose names 
beginifithT. Haring worked, our wajr to 4>iie of the sloping desksin 
the. middle x>^ tbejntKna,i wc oommeaoe searching, thia index, which con- 
tains a nodS^jBODce .to the Toluime or place of deposit of. each will, ^hen 
w^ ha\itt {discovered the name o£ our friend, we hand the book back to 
the lofBnial Irott vihom wo xeoeiv<ed. it, and. signify, our success. He 
then makes some more msiks on the square piece of paper, and passes 
uft on to another gentleman>r who. rejoices in the fee^simple in posses- 
sion of. .a bcK some four feeflb square at the further end of the Search 
Boom. This fresh aoquaiatance relieves us of the square piece of 
pi^MT, ^aad reoommends us to rest for awhile in. a room to the right, 
oall^d 4bciBoading Koooi. . Afteir tho laipee of a fewminutes only — a 
aiooumstaaco-.thati speaks much for the oxceUeat system that must be 
in force — ^thc Will is brought to us, and we are soon in possession of all 
thcift . we lace «ver JUkely to, know of thie hat legaUy-expreased wishes 
ofXomkiwu.i We am aitemptiAg to tvanscribe Bom« part >of the will, 
bwtarc.ftuddenly drawn.upby a gentleman seated at t^ end of the 
rooJSi,!M!hose buQcaees .it:ia to see that we do nothing of the kind. He 
intiinat^s that wotcan have, at a- small expanse, a oopy of the will or 
«( my part-^f: it,, which will be made for ua by one of the industrious 
gfjntlen^n speiuaed ^ hi the. next room. This is a necessary precau- 
tion la^lQinst atibetttpta to defaoe or mutilatotho wiUa. 

•.W/ejtOAva.iUaiiy JDeighboura in this leading-coom, who look terribly 
a^uious^ I and talk, in sabdued tonles. Ijfext to us are two Qaakeresses, 
bui*whether tb^ are ff^iror not we /eannot tell, for their bonnets are 
eTejr. ini«uQb.:elo$e. proximity as to form e.tunnel ef. sober millinery, 
and to hidei/aUcigeUier the h«maa face divine. Pingen^ evidently in 
r^QVApnsiiraiK'e^ ar^^ eviBtr and anon pointed at the Will, which is lying on 
the t^^ble, an4.we.find ourselvea giving expresaion to a hope that the 
peaceful establishment of some Broadbrim may not hereafter be dis- 
tar)>ed.<bj >rcaeoiL of .the.oonforence wlddx is now going forward. 
Qpp^^itu i^ :& plausible-looking man,: who seems to us.torbe tottering 
o^tito^i^l^i?i<?i9^.pbnk which sepai^ates honesty from roguery* Hois 
p)#p^ between tv'o youths^ and 24 riding, wiih peculiar emphasis, 
a ^'.il^Uj which they «^e interested. Eyery now.flod then he steps to 
ps^iU^ii i)p,sofi^ e99pbaBis with.a.eommeutary. We ask ourselves — Is 
thisifl^afii B^i^jiug the Devil's ^ame ? .Is be inciting his eompaaioDs to 
ifi^ ppe^the^ oiqatrised wounds of domestio. misevy, to drag into the 
glare of publicity th^.. faults and .failings of those to whom they are 
bound by ties of blood — in.a word, to. plunge an honest family into all 
the CQp^pli^t^ hQ]i^ror§ pf a Choni^ry wjit or a contested Will case? 
One old , fellow, we notipe, has been unable to pieserye a dry eye 
through his task ; another man, who looks as if he might be anytliing. 
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from the difebtoi* bf a biiibII iiisordnoe coicpaiiy to'a colleetdr of 'WMw 
up postage- stamps, goes off muttering curses, not loud, bui^deepl' 
Clerks are thei*e iritli whom this is a mere mattler of biUiaeBs; abd 
])erton8 aIso who ksvono bu^e^ auVwiieiie^ and' appio^otly drop* an 
at all sorts di plades for the esptess |^or]|)06e of hind&rin^ ihoiQ! who 
have work to do: As we take our departure from tho Will Offloej wo 
canhot help thiakiiif; of it aB a ccomMiiDg liAk between lifb abd the 
grare, which, as old Dunbar has it, '* followsr 13b idth gaping moutk:" 
On one side We hear tlic roar of sensual exigence; on thler other w* 
feel tho stillness of the cbai^elhouso'^ and between tlte two^irc'som^ 
blurred characters which we call our Eaftt Will and Testhment. <• 



vm^ A FkiEHB nf PARI*: ;' ' 

I Kandom Notes of an TjTnsentimkntai, Journex. ^ ^. , 

' - • .:'! -• ! ,'' . .••...,■. ( ...-,; .r.!t ,.,T. 
. CHAI^B* VI* ••'! .,'.:■..(.-.'•♦. 

• XT trftrtr, I tnet' a frietid, whti imttiedlf^tdy^ ttJkM 

r I had 'b<ioii h> Tariff *»o,* I repliedi '^^M 

you gd?'—'! idoh't Mndi^/ * Your fri^ndf?"i^rf 

to you/-^*W<iti't theyP * They'll wt ^.'i^ 

„ xJ they V ' Yoti cttn ^<^ therd in four' dArs.*-^-^* VHh 

ir * Tou might ^6 it in threo'.'^* Might iT "You wdUTd te d^-' 

lighted/^' Wbuld I ' * t6ii ^ould go.'-^ • &M\M IV ' » Y6\\ oti^ht 

to go.*— ^ Ought I? Oh, why thlSri; if I miglit, i^^iild, ' J^iotild, ttnd 

ought, I will go, and that ftniilbdiately.*** " ' ' • ' ' ' 

So poor old Charles WatheWfe— Charlie* pertf, not ChaVlk y?ilM-' 

opened one of his oncfe ftimous At ffoinei. ' I tjuote ?t, partly bebau^ 

it wotild fonh a capital Motttt to fh^e papers ^heri hny Enterprising 

publishet feels disposed to give the ri thousand pounds for'thi* ri^t of 

republishing them (and linfly 'day, at otic^, that I am q^ite bpen to 

the offer), tod partly becnilse tfhoy suggest whAt a blbssibg it is for 

lis Ebglishtnen that wedi&n'f Hie ft^rty years ago, aild do live iidW.* 

Get to P^ris in three days \ "Why; I • breakfasted in Lohdott abd sU^jt 

in Paris, fend while poor de»r old' Chkrlie ^o\M haVe bei^ii rdtriWih^ 

and ^mbling along in that prerfous diligence, I hadsfcipti iliri h^e 

described, and more than I shall describe, and wt»s sittinf^ ih th^ 
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pdrterrb of the Orand Opeva^ as maob «t faolne os if I had bden born a 
Farisiaiiw^ '-"i ■- .- ■ ■ - •■ -.^.-r •.. 

I: was *]»tiidr -disaplioiiited with iUat same Gbrand > Opera. They 
hare, alnoiig otbcr Ikuperial voiksj %iiiit a new x^rai houi^e, but 1 
hare not 'ieen dt: The only, bright part, about the old house was 
the EDi|tfel'dT'»^oi^ on thi& left of the stage; You know it.'fi:9in 
thii'Telvet dirapeiy tmidet itv whidi had the Impotial ' arms in tho 
centre^ and was dovered iwi^ golden* bees. Thotde has not boeft maeh 
chanooiiof that part of ihehbuse getting very dingy of kto years. 
A nowrGoveram^ntin/mlteb new decoiatioins £ot that hot ^ and th^ 
French ha^o kepi the tiphblstexier pretty well etnployed i;i]iou it. 

There was a French company singing when we were there; and 
the novelty was Lucia di Lammermoor, of which I have only to 
say that the prima donna sustained the heroine pretty well, and that 
the tenor, whoever he was, and I forget who, made inordinate use 
of his felsetto, whereat the Parisians were delighted. The house 
was crammed. So was the Opera Coniique, to which we ventured 
the next night. No^y^f^tcrt)^. op^}, ^a^w^if^ promised more in 
the way of novelty than did the work of the night before. But, 
in spite of its age, it really was novel in several respects. It was 
necessaiy to make it a cohaic ' bj[>era td suit the taste of the house, 
and this was accomplished by FnT'Didvolo (who also did a great deal 
in falsetto) being taken into custody itrnteAd of being shot, as is usually 
the case in the last act. But what was anore amusing was the 
iretHleiiQg Krfl *he:. ehAracfers of liord land Iiady ^ AJIJieqrfi:' In tlie 
SiftjMsh vfc»>|i^nihi|3 lorftBhip 4 s . ■ ibut I .neeftn't tell yoft what JW; is. 
YiOit»,re<?oll$ft hia pitting his hair in. pflfpei*, his e^uitiag the je;ajtni$y of 
her.lia^flbip 'by kfesing the chamber-maid's hand, (^n/dr'So mt.^ ./Ebe 
QbaYacter.vf!,LQd|r Alloaab/ will also he familiar tp you.' 'But'fce 
Frenoh jientlijelyi ai^ter both, and . ^render \tmx\ Jn. . ac^pif^a^^f with theii 
unixersid eontempt-af the- English- Their J^ord 4.1lQash/,is an f Idedy 
Englislt farmer (rf fifty years ngo, with th© ,low-;crow[n^4 l?at and top- 
boots. And the chief fun they oxtraot Irpm fhiif^ is iatbejway of 
maldiig him speakbroken French) Eyery time he ppems his mouth he 
ejjther.use? awro^g word or miaprQi^ounces the word h© tUses, f^id ,so 
oreat^^ f^unextingmthable laughter" among tho.audien^i^c, For, as 
you knoW) there is no joke of such univorsal rplish as tha^ which is 
raised' by the warong use of words. , How wp laugh r^t the Oocl(wey! 
And how the. Gockneyi obUviouA of his own shortoc»naa3^, roars at 
the oountryman's English! As for Lady .Ajlcashi she. was a ^owdy 
with a bonnet of fbrgotten seasons^ a ^ng v^il such 9^ our grand- 
mothers rejoiced in and fashion has just revived, and a tendency to 
commence every sentence with "O, yes"^-a point of ' which th© 
French never tired. • 
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We did not visit any other tUpat^qsu J, ifitite waxxted to go to 
the Porto St, Jtlartin, the ibunt^i^ . of . i;ugji8h,..j^eip4^(ipia,, .^here 
they had been playing a wonderful dramatic ^ffinpoptip^j, ,^0f ,1, don't 
know how many, flighty. , ^if); tbopgJ;i, wf mfgjit h^,^ 'J^upp^ Ml 
of horrors " .for f^ franc or ,^wp, wp, . diijbu't,, . , ."^e toolf, Jigbtei; fia^ 5 , 'sre 
wont to Fran9oni*8 ci^cus^ in the ph^mps^ .^IlyaQe^-TTiit i&^c^^lj^j^ tjiic 
Cirque dc rimperatrice — which was crammed to the roof. TJ^je per- 
formances were first-class j but thpre jWas^iif^ fi?pat .^if^^elty, [ w,ctg[)t the 
fi^ct. of a lady jumping tbrougU .forty., p^j^.liftPips.^iiji i9^c9P9^n. is 
np,Y9l. 3VeAl^.-^pcixtaa>p^|:at.JVJ[if^cl%fVjiiic^i the qpppsito 
side of the Cl^wnp^ Ely^ees. , This wasjff?i.^Jitcar<a4n^ji)qjt ifa Jullien, 
It took place in a circular' gw;4^, Mi,.th^,iQeftfcr^^,,]Brhi^ is^^P?;- 
geous.templ/j — one bWo of il^i^ai^^Qp-r|-wJi<5?p A.gpo^ biuici^^^pcom- 
nxodat<?fL Jt is, wiiTOundpd vith| chi^iis,. i^kJ, t%re ,i§.. a^ .pi^tfa^; ipird^ 
for a pfon^ejwie. As the^e. Mforfi no yopay^t^^ fw4 tii^e ,b^4 cideflj 
played waltzes and quadrilles which you couldn't dance to, 1 was ^Q^. 
disposed to think Musard*s partipul^y. ^ivj^y^.q^ jj^cul^ly f^fieap 
even at ^ jianp. . Yet there .^;ere a gi;eAt,»ip,i»yfPQpplj^ tj^qra f I i^ncy 
popple tlfink.it, ff,sel,ect/' and,.yw%o\^,tselec^^§^. ^s.^jph^ap a|Lj^y. 

p"cc. ■ :-., , , / ,,;;,„,.., , r,,,. .... ;, 

H vas oil the rXporning,after.iMusm'<VR,jl|hi3it I iya^,6t«^4ipg.f«MMie 
steps of our hotel, listening to a Fi*ench ^pj^r^Q^gfQr^^wbo.ci'jg^d.^i^. 
goods, a^ if hf^ t^(v^ fju^i^ng a cl^rqn^atip.scajiej.p;^^ I fo|i^*the ft^ti»ic 
noticed tbaj,ind,i^pen§a^q instiVutioi^, .th^ posJIjTO^fl. ,He .^as^A^tb^. 
momeHt ^IM^g to^a ppU^euwa ,<iin.fa.c^ke^,^t,.»^ witl?,i« 

Jilted ^y{p1Af ift,ri^^pfr,^<^), 

jfiAd^iCo^J^'^ ^.%st.|n^.r9»*^- 

},W{b4berw^,f( tThejce-.wasifOfie^ 

. tbin^ ptlhp p9stin.9^i t^hoHt bia. 

Jwi ^1 8t?Jfi^,tp,flivy> i^-i«W?ft't 

,,tt c{Qqke4,Jiat^.,bHt: .was lik^rtH 

bats.^pur owA poi^^en v^ to 

.»,e^r,, rVith,, .tiii9,,,juiidcff-Tgrowa 

. og^Jfadc^.p^. iivlf^t^yer.,it i^,,,^opi, 

;, f3flc\ 8,i4^ pf,it ^u^tbpj^.hpjbai' 

, .on.,a d^ea^Tiqoat-^iyx.^-eiar lp^S^ 

ftfil*, qpoung do.^flk ie^Tpry fino- 

E point6,i mi^ .sprijoivled here m^ 

^..tjiqro.iprith, brass b^Won^.^ ^A. 

^ ^bat was more: I9g^st^cio^3,uW 

,,aU> be bad. a hUck ikather ti^, 

with .a lid to it^ »\mig Wqx^ hixBt 

so that hemightvaiid, in fact, should ham beeA.a, pod}ar,.or he.oo»ld 

have devoted hie geuiud to the vending of braady-balls. Still, he wa« 
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the postman, and carri^dthe letters in the tray, from which I received a 
missive to which you owe it that this: is the histyoii will hear of me 
*' with la Friend In PWs.^* 

*' W611,' my boy;" said' I, rttshing out to my Fric?nd, who was, as 
usual, chaftng- up attd' flown ' the little stone court tiiider the delusion 
that he wis taking the tdf;; ^*'the fWi'sup. We >ave to-night for 
En^aiid.*' 

" To-night! ' Why, we havon't scen--^-^'* 

I knew he was going to mentioxi thfcr name of a chtirch, and he did. 
He hlid a malria f(f«r sdfeing' churtAes, and yet they didn'1; agree with 
hitii; ' Thfey made hitti doleful to a degree — mehnoholy beyond any 
degree. TL^ mo^d 'about them uttering cavernous ejaculations and 
long-drawn sighs, putting mondy itito boxes for masses for the souls of 
he didn't knox^ who, niider't^e idea that be was relieving the indigent, 
and altb^ther ttijoyed himself i^ a lugubrious style, utterly paihful to 
^ntiies^s:' '' " :.._...-•-. •■ . . 

'* Wellj^'whatevta' We se6; we' stec to-ddy.*^ ' 

And that'dtty w6J l^rkied at Paris *» with a! will,'* taking glances at 
things; jttid ^n^ivbuting' to photograp/h their' salient points upon our ' 
brains, with a rapidity almost painful. 

In" th6 eolith of it I ][)etibitt(>d my FHehd the sight 6f one church- 
only one— by waj^ bf'i treat. • 

In tJhli— I forget -wM^h ft tra*r,'btit% does hot in the least niatter, 
f6t they vtrc too nnich^idikd for it to signify-^-there was^ a fbneral 
setritc being ptirfoi4nbd. The body -vhii brought to the church in a 
herfi^ tiflikfe1*ibsb j^&M^-^ ki 
a canofiy'bf black veltiet, ftiige 
with'loa^ use. ' 'Undcir this itifstt 
the peculiatity of a ridgid Bd, li 
lowed 'by BIX mburters,' and pn 
wbiti^ only, wais conveyed into t 
railed tn. The top of the talKrti 
t hundred in number; which We 
mokjr light iriiho bright sunrf 
£br the sbxil of the dead cotnmefifc 
the te^btis^s b^ing taken Up by 
at the sahie tiiWe, dreriri^st effect 
had seen'n violoncello Uifed fbr tl 
sttirf that'i cbllection formed a' { 
tfie-moumiDiii d^ropped' something 
boy bearing ti eiuMJ^'as'tGdlils hi 

one x;a& understand in<"a Hutaian pries Vgives- «11 tlti^se churches an 
imwholesoine emeH, Hk^ a chandlev'st shop in the early, moming; The 
service comprised the singing of the A^nui Dei, and lasted a long 
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time. When it was ot^r, tliepfrie8ts8awtlm'Cor|)6eoff iuto the hearse, 
and then went off in fariouft direction^, dlill wearing their W)be6, a 
citstotn which lendi^ a pecuKai- feature to ecrtitinenttfl' streets; " ' 

One of the sights to whieh We really detoted sotrie time was ili« 
Cemetery of P^e la Chaise. (It h named after Louis XIVl'8 C«i- 
fe^or.^ We reached it oh the top of a Tins, which fact eonatrafaw mfe 
to remark that the omnibns of Paris is, in respect to the top of it at 
least, a great improrement on that of London, • The nieans of aa6ent 
are easy, imd therfe is a high rail which renders the ** knife-board'' per^ 
fectlysafe. * Monsieur the Condnetor is'a wonderftd fellow. Be ifeafe 

a jacket, which ih point of 6ut and adorn- 
ment la the lineW diescendaflt of the postil- 
lion of dden days. Itis Utei with Bihrer, 
'and l)raiddd like thi ^ttitiio of h general 
bflicer i and, t^prteset^-e it, MinMctor weara 
lodse ftleeves,' tied above the elbow, like 
a butcher. The bap ik in toft^fe^ aiid 
the genfei^l re^t" i^ unooknmo^y amait. 
Ton^pay^s^eobn as the omnibus is' fOH, 
^ the oendttcftor coU^^ng the inoney all 
' tatM.- l^hia^a^vesahcfiKyth^'el ^w^iting 
' for each passei^er^ .aa he Or ^e getis out) 
acoorditfgto^ur finglishplan. ' • .1 

The' CbmiG^ry ef ' P^e la^ Chai^ eo^i6 
, J^nte httnd*fed iftdr^i -atid 5« Ihe Ifirfeesit (Mj 
j of thte Deid' I havi i^ked at. It is" also 
' more Hke^ city than nio^' cetieteri^. 1^ 
is laid out with bft>ad Carriage -tibtids, paved 
1 with ston^, like the ^aud^ t^nd is so 
>rastiinita p^opo^oas that it Uke^ a 
06Od:Ibng* day to -go oveir it. • The tombs ai*ei eredtcd on terraeea, 
and' «otoid i)tB Y<fty 'fine, olhdiis v^ tawdty. The faxrtrtrrite style of 
temh is one ahaped like a small summer hcinse, with 'a ddor to it. The 
interior U fitted up with' an altar, a emcifl^s, and a eeuple b!f candles^ 
sp that the disconsolate frieiads can go in and petforin their devotions 
Whcpi' 1^ minded^ It is rather staartUng at firit to see, as you turn 
dewB a: q^'ibt path, a myitbrious figure emerge fi^m a tonkb ^nd 
walk off, bgst fm soon get used to it The tomb of Berat^ is one 
(rf*he moat interesting' ot those reeeAtly erectt?d, toci is graced *with 
totfny «flii»d^/Wfe*, linserib^ with words' of rffeelionate endeamtent. 
Bn* the temib whieh every one adiW afttt-, ^i^d makdd a point of se^iiig, 
is that t)fUloise and Abelstrd. Wkil^ ^e We^ iJ^yhig to find it w^ 
Hurt gUdOpB 4>f pe«r[^e'of allinati<in^ togaged ik'thia Same jinrsirit, 
making eaqniries arid giving mutual information. When -w^ did find it, 
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of <x>u:rso }t was'undor rcp^fr. I neod not doecribo tho tomb^ further 
thiui to sivy that tfec /flares qf |;ho. intcres;ti^g paii: lie sculptured ga 
the top of \t, P9>r thq r^^tj^qu qau read liftj desciiptions any day- 
The most touqhing thing tp mcj was tli4 jt was not devoid of 
itHfnorldhef. -Si:^ centuries havo i^a^ed jiway, and thqre firo still 
youQg hearts bpfitv^g in sympathy with the. story of tl^ese hapkap 

lovers, • • ,; • .,.;,'-,, ,. , ,.,. . ,. • ; 

■ ,. I ^uppo^' it; w^s caprice pn piy pi^ft; but though ^vitocj to 4o §0 by 
s^ very ^^t cvpy of T;erg^s in cjy pocket-book, I didn't " shed a tear " 
a^ t^ tnmb. Thp fyct i3y I cou,ldn't dp it., X h^idn't on^ to ahed. ThA 
syoq^^atl^y.of others :(;pTfanl^ thg dead moved me much more than any* 
t^4ng^ cppp^fit^^ :^ith the d^ad thfimsclyes. I c^tpect Pope's wtificial 
trea[tm^, o^tho stpry (^^i ha4i^'t ^n.utom of genuine feeliii^ had 
di^g^»ted pic, ,^^4 I must, confess tliat I foun^ sometiung far mpt^ 
touc^ii^^g pi tlfije spot ,wo i^ejX,t vip^tpd. you know that in thifi ceipeteiy 
t)iure ^f^ diffpf^nt kinds pf graven,, and by chance we wandere4 twnong 
tl^o unfi[^pqu^ntfKl^«4^ cam^uneSf Those aro the gir^res of tho poor ; 
they arq, pf cpura^ hum^e in ^pp^^ance, though most of them hayo 
^p^den crom^ and .immorteUsSf Mj 
o^JioiTQ ,^fn (M; au imitation . of pometh 
ebwp,,pVwtejf. caBts, virgins, ,;Pying pu 
iuyestia thpm w^^ a peculiar soduespj x 
graves. They are only lent fe? .fiv^ 3 
ifbich vpuld lapeyatp tie heart of even. 
than ito know th^t in that time the chil' 
hp^^pu^ YTOuld; bjij . raked up fiud theif 
Sower^r,. %s 9aid tht^t. ifithip, the tim^ 
Jjt^ti^ijag to >?^rifi, w« took (^ cftbi 
excQu^n ftmpBg- the sighte in quo ^1 
phpt^giapit of .the P^^h^oa^ which h^ 

i&,^o:(f >ised 4s fi tfmpI^.to,Qp4> bull doesn't ^em tp^adapt itocdf to the 
purpjo^ rciadily- ; I qlso fiud thiE^-e tjie Jff^Jfl t\ux Tins, which imswew 
tp the LondpUi Ppck^, pnjy th^t yjou 4pft't go readily get a tasting 
pjdpr^ }t Qpf^sist.? of a scries of bu^^h^Q of uo grpat preteusions^ in 
w:hi(?h «To ^cptfi and .^Uoy? of win© in.the.wood^ Thaw buiWings 
arp. ^^rroi^nded by trees, whiph give the. placp ^i. very plo^aaut aspect. 
Subsequently, we foui^d ourpelvea at the : Jajdin df s : Plantes— .-the 
Freu9h Zpologic^ Gar4ens>-^— whiph,. howevei", a^ japt equal' to the 
e^^blishii^cnt ^ \hQ ^gpnt.Vpark. .^T|ieri^ are agood many animabi 
s^mp mfp^ and cu^ojufi, l)ut theire w^9 nothing v;ery atartiing that I 
could discovpTf nor di^ Tvhat wa^ thieire apppar tg 1^. piartieuliatiy well 
kept;, The botai^ipal paft of th^ Bff^^k W*9| J ^ea told, ittei»$^g to 
Bfd^tific mpn, a|^ I, 4^e j^y it i^^ .To the visiibor it i.prtaented thte 
{^peaijunce of. having been sown with luggage labda, of which a goodly 
crop is sprining up in all directions. 
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It was absolutely necessary to see the Palais de I'Industrie— that 
most recent addition to the attractions of the Champs Elysees. But I 
cannot say that we were at all strack with it. The building is con- 
temptible compared either with the Hyde Park Exhibitions or the 
Palace of Sydenham. It is alike devoid of beauty and of magnificence. 
The interior is even worse than the outside view. It looks like nothing 
so much as a cockney tea garden under a glass roof. This idea is 
strengthened from the fact that no flooring has been laid down ; but 
one walks on a fine yellow sand, into which flowers and statues seem 
sinking together. Some of the statuary is interesting ; little of it is 
very fine. Exhibitions of industry are to be held here every five 
years; there are also annual picture exhibitions. That of modem painters 
which I did examine afforded me great pleasure. As a collection it 
gave me a very favourable idea of the state of art in Prance. There 
was not a single specimen of pre-Kaphaelite handling ; but, what was 
much better, there were a great many pictures which, in point of care, 
finish, and attention to details, were worth any fifty of the productions 
of the P. R. B. I didn't quite see the necessity for so many portraits 
of the Emperor. He isn't a beauty, either with or without paint. Nor 
is he a hero, though he does form the central figure in some enonnous 
cartoons, — caricatures, I had written,— of Solfcrino and the other fields 
of the Italian campaign. As for the Empress, she is fair enough, and 
one can always gaze on that sadly tender face with pleasure ; but — 
toujour perdrix ! A picture which greatly pleased me was one repre- 
senting Dante in the infernal regions. As a rule, artists fail miserably 
with Dante. Their attempts to realize the mingled sublimities and 
monstrosities of the great Florentine generally result in ^-icws eminently 
adapted to the exterior of caravans at fairs. But this artist, — I don't 
know his name — I never buy catalogues, because if I understand a 
picture, and it pleases me, I'm satisfied, and if I don't understand it 
or care for it, I pass on,-^this artist, I repeat, has realized a scene from 
the Inferno so admirably that it has haunted me ever since, and will 
for many a long year. Is it at all significant of the state of French 
taste that I should have counted nine representations of the nude Yenus 
^ la Titian ? Our countrymen are getting a little above the sprawling 
Lais stage of art, though I'm afraid they're tumbling into the less 
excusable and not a whit higher stage of the mediaeval canonizations. 

"While upon art, I must just remark that we had spent a morning in 
the Louvre galleries, where I was chiefly interested in the copyists. 
You know they do hot close these galleries for students as we do ; but 
the student takes his easel and makes his copy in public. It must 
require some nerve at the outset to pursue your art in the midst of 
hundreds of scrutinizing strangers ; and it is difficult to conceive how 
an artist can get sufficient concentration for anything more than a mere 
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copy; but they seeia to get.fised to it. A great number of the copyists 
are ladies, who .take off their bonnets, and sit on steps in front of 
immense squares of .pan vjissj .withr all the complacency imaginable. I 
found that the c^icf pictures .cqpied,were of a religious character, for 
which, I supppscp there is the best market. ; X also nQtice<l that the 
copies were, as a n^le, . exceedingly fteVle ; want of ^^|[o^l: . wa^ tjie 
chief characteristic of the best of them, . , 

Having entered the Xouvre-yby a side, door^ , as it vere— I,,am 
strongly tempted to detajin you there, if only to show you what I was 
moat interested in,';— the JTapoleopic museum. ^ei:p i^ ,a .str^iige 
fascination in loo]c:ing at thp dress (in^liidi^g the old ^ey coaii) and 
all the personal appointments pf that marrellou9 man. , 

But I must away. „ .\ . ' , '». .■ , , ' ' ' ,' 

It was midnight when, we reac}ied the terminus fronv which we w;ere 
to start for the coast. And Paris, was ju^t subsiding into slumber a? 
we picked out an empty carriage and expressed a fervent .wish, that vo 
might be the only passenger 9, and might thus 3ecuxe (^. good soun4 
sleep to liieppe. Pof ^ time it sepmed as if .our wifh wpuI4 be grati- 
fied ; arid I had actually shifted the cusbions^so a^ to jPorm a pillo.w, 
when the door burst open and there /sprai^g in.twcf oilier passepgers. . 

I cannpt say. that we gave^ ^em a g^eeti^g (ilfogcther fraternal. "NVc, 
in fact, Bugijested that they haclpia49 a wi^take, txnd, t)iat their fricads 
were in the next carriage. ..„,.., , - ..... 

But the strangers only laugHctlj, and informed -"^ in.^nglish.tlitit all 
tie otiier caniage^ were JfuU.^ From the peculiar twang of JtbQ voice, 
wo kne\ir ajt.oncp that the^, speakers ^erp Aippricani*,, and before .tiie. 
journey was oyer I was as delighted with tbqir company as I. Had been 
at the outset anxious to.iivoid it, , Before we bad goAC 20 .ii;>ilv^ it had 
transpired that^^csc two Americans .stood i,n aptpgoni8tic^e]lati9n9,.ono 
to the other. One was from .the Soutlujin and the pwer jrroi:ri the 
Korthern States. * They JW91C friends travelling together,| b^it ei^ch tak- 
ing an active part on the j$de of his owi;i Sta^s., itcy made no secret 
of this to each other ; but rather Ifjbpt tjieir, relative position? pro- 
minently before them. 

The Carolina man took my fancy uncommonly. I was never tired 
of lookbg at him and listening to him. Yqu could see that he was an 
American. His hair hung 'about his head in long skeins. His ey^^ 
was black, his cheek bones high, his nose of the Boman type, his 
mouth large. His hat and clothes seemqd alike too big for him ; and 
what gave him a singular appearance was, that over his clothes he 
wore a loose light blouse, to preser\-e them from the dust, — a pure 
American fasliion. During the night he curled himself up in a long 
rug, and smoked incessantly, drinking neat brandy, of which he had a 
quart bottle, and occasionally cramming large quantities of pie, sand- 
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wiches, and Bologna sansage into his capacioas mouth. These habits 
did not seem fayourable to tho cnltiyation of the intellect ; bat he had 
provided himself. Tfj^^^k-^^ ^^\o( "i^^ in.^JP^sepch, German, and 
English, which he devoured at intervals. They consisted of history 
chiefly ; but there wss German poetry, and in tho course of conversa- 
tion ho quoted from .Eyfiioni, Tet this nian was a slave owner, ad- 
mitted it freely, and was prepared to defend the '^ institution/' as he 
called it, at any length. 

But I "^as not so much interested in his defence as in what his com- 
panion stated as the opinioh of the Km^h oh darery. '' ^e don't look 
at it at all," he said, <*£rom the Eurdp^an-pobt'fxf VicTw; Weire not 
shocked at its wickedness^ and we don't faelnr* in halfihe ^ries of 
cruelty we hear, and simply, on this principle, that a slave will cost a 
man a thousand ddilars, aiid he's 'bound 'io be pretty carefol xk him. 
As for the young slaves th^y ar& ^ redded'' with thomast^ifs oVn boys, 
and they ' play around' togelher, and theyocmg. ansti^.grot^i up to 
look on 'em 'moat as bia own ,brot^i9» Buit» w^ ^ppae slavery because 
we say it's a bad spec. It's a curae to a country to git them infernal 
niggers into it, — a liuiy, ungnateful, thieving Mt^ — Ahd'iliA socAer the 
'institution's' put an end io^ and they'tosih^ped off out of /th^ country 
right away, so m^>eh. tbe battes for Ameiioi^". 'f AncU" he:«dded in 
a whisper, <' the South knowa tl^s,. and would be.prepii>u8 ^ad to see 
their way out of the wood." 

We crossed in pdaae style; The Ameritent were mostm/iious to 
catch the first glimpse <>£ H the white cUfGoi/' and still >liMm< 66 to dis- 
tinguish the port But the fiight of Kewhayepi .mtbfr atagg e^ tthem. 
I believe England went ,4?v^ ^^P hundredper cent, jtu theii? estima- 
tion as they looked upon the insignificant wooden piers and landing- 
place. Under the D^otism wo had just lefb, all thlBywodd hiv« been 
ofgranite. . , . , . • .,. » r, , t ^ 

But a beef:8teak, broiled with the gravy in it, ,an4 only a tUuih of 
ketchup to heighten, not destroy, its flavour, fetched England up again 
to its right place. It was declared inimitable, and we parted on the 
strength of it. . • . / 

In au hour we wore in tow^.. 
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TH& WOSID'8 LOTTEET. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ACHILLEU. 

By O'PSLL TEAVERS HILL. 



" Tako hence tho world," cried Jove, from upper Heaven ; 

'*T»ke it, yo sons, of earth, yours shall it ho ; 
I give it jou lor tilU^gOi t<^il« <md leaven^ 

Yet share H wiHl each other birotherly." 

Thou haatei^ed.cyery strong twp-bandcd beiag, 

. 3oth.y0uogiiad.old, to .take wluttplcasod hi^ mood; 
The hnsbaudaaaau awift ta the meadows fleeing, 
W'hile the gtoy* youth went sporlang through the Wood. 

Their pprtiw^ choaen ; when thoy hud departed 
. Draw nigh tho pqet, . lost in poofs oaie, 
Attd sought' A homo in 4»ars, aud hroken-h^artof), 
' For grefedy taaeu liad settled everywhere. 

** "WToe me.l ''he cried.; ** Aidi I alone of others 

Fovgotten- he^^I, thy most ch«n«hod son ? " 
Thtts ^sied he li»ud his {/lafnt HgAisist his brothers, 

And aTjJectlciielt'lefdre th6 Thunderer'fe throne. 

..,••.;.••■• ■ ■• ; < 

''' if thou'wiltiiiigei^hy th^ wayside musingi^' 
Betumed the god, ** then lay it not to mo. 

'Wherfe ^ert thotl "^hen each one' his part was choosing? " 
The pdet said, " I Svas adoring thee. 

<< Mine eyes were fastened on thy glorious vision, 
Mine ears to Heaven's harmonies were chained ; 

By thee enchanted from the world's di\'ision, 
I lingered musing when the prize was gained." 

^' What shall I do ? " cried Jove, his bosom swelling, 
Nor land nor forest hunting, nought is mine; 

Wilt thou in Heaven make with me thy dvrelling ? 
If thou wilt only come, it shall be thine." 
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A COAOHET AT LAST, 

A TALE OP AMBITION. 
BY G. C. CENTRKVILLK, 
Author of "The Surfaee and the Deep; or True to the Lwt.'* 

1 chtrf e thee, fling away amMtion ; hy that tin fell the angels.— BHAKapsAJic. 
There in a myi terj.— Ibid. 




ChAPT£R XI. 
CONSPIKATOBS. 

LT was about &ix o'clock the same evening that two gentle- 
men were seated in a gloomy back parlour in Linooln'a Inn. 
The gas was lit, the fire was burning, and hot water 
and spirits stood upon the table, but nothing could give 
an air of comfort to the apartment. A dusty, dark carpet 
and dusty dingy curtains, were matched with an ancient paper 
on the wallfl, and furniture unaccustomed to receive the im- 
provement of polish. In the recesses by the fire side huge iron 
safes were piled one upon another to the ceiling, and against 
the walls, where a book-cuBe would have been a welcome 
object, boxes that had ** Deeds*' painted in white letters upon them 
supplied the deficiency. Two over-filled waste-paper baskets adorned 
either side of the fender, and the large dining-table was untidy with 
documents. There was, however, on the reverse side a narrow, old- 
fashioned bookcase placed in a comer and filled with law books. The 
close, astute countenance of the one, and the self-tormented, ill-at« 
ease expression visible on the other, that bespoke a mind unprincipled, 
unsatisfied, and unhappy, suited better the dingy aspect of the room 
than the glow of the gaslight. The master of the house was one, 
evidently, who having perfect control over himself, loved the glare 
that revealed most the betrajiog trifles of physiognomy ; the other 
winced under it — ^he liked the blinking old candles of his boyhood, 
that concealed as much as they pretended to discover. There is no 
side away from the light with gas — no obscure comer — ^no doubtful 
movement admissible — ^no turning the countenance partly in the shade. 

** If the case is investigated, you are lost." 

** Don't say I ; you are equally involved." 

** Not equally, tiiough involved.*' 

** Well, involved very unpleasantly.*' 

"Certainly; and therefore interested in stopping further pro- 
ceedings." 

** If we can only get rid of him as you propose *' 

" Got him out of the countiy, by all moans." 
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" But suppose your plans fail ?" 

''I think I have managed that adroitly." 

**Aro there no relatives to fear — no people who will be poking 
their noses into the afEiGdr and raise suspicion by their gossip ?" 

'' He is to carry the only members of his family with him ; one as 
his wife, the other an old woman. The climate will probably affect 
her health, but we hare no reason to wish that. The wife-elect is 
the only individual to dread." 

**How?" 

'* She seems, from his report, to be a woman of clear sense, energy, 
and courage— the very things in which he is deficient." 

^' I do not sec that she con endow him with her qualities." 

V No ; but she can influence him, and already urges him to meet a 
trial." 

"You say you have succeeded with him f" 

« Perfectly." 

** And yet you dread this woman ?" 

" Were she his wife, instead of his sweetheart, I should give all up. 
I should advise our own flight instead of his." 

"And why ? I do not see the difference in your light." 

*' This Blary is in love, as they call it ; and that weakness must 
betray her. I can only pervert her judgment by working upon her . 
feminine feelings." 

" I confess to utter ignorance about women's sensibilities. I should 
like to know how you propose to do it.*' 

Kr. Ficklebury showed his teeth, and a gentle chuckle was audible. 
" Women are like fox-hunters. When a marriage is started, they'll 
run it down and be in at the death — I should say the wedding. They 
ate a'bsurdly frightenied at the bare possibility of anything coming 
between them and the plain gold ring; they will do anything to 
secure their position, and look round them aiterwards. When the 
altar is in view it bounds it ; they can see nothing beyond it or above 
it, or on either side of it, and they will jump over any obstacle to get 
at it. It is the handle by which! pull the beJl, and the bell summons 
my servant. Mark you, if the handle were not there, I could not 
reach the bell, and my servant would remain where she is," 

His companion listened in evident admiration. 

'* I am to call on these ladies to-night. Having shown them all the 
dangers of his position, as I did to himself, with the weighty authority 
attached to the words of a servant of the law, I will point out to Miss 
Mary that she may lose a husband, and even should she follow 
him to a penal settlement, years must elapse before he could call her 
his, during which he might die— by no means an unlikely consequence 
of prison fare and discipline on the frame of a man used to luxury 
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and comfort, to mj nothing of tho mealal agdny.: I v^iU ask ivex how 
she could hear to see him with a close-cnt head, dreaflfld tA .a coB^cti 
and working in chains in the hnming sun of a fmhiiB' road^ mrluM ^cf 
and time are tmdeiBsiDing her atimaotioBB/ andinithlen feb&'un^lly 
separating those who might mutually c o alf m i - nMitual tffictioiis. I. 
sbfiU not use this by way of argnmeiit<^I expect -io Afid ihB lady ioo 
shrewd for that; if I did so she would immedfatefy 'peroeiTe I ^wished 
to bring about his liberation and their marriage, and would suspect I 
had some powerful motive of personal interest in my design. But I 
shall condole with her, play the sympathizing, tender friend, and 
towards the aunt act the polite gentleman of the old school. All this 
will transpire accidentally after I have once grttvely' a*d *A a'ldatler'of 
business stated how his base stands, atid hmr eertiiin hifi ftde, legfilfy, 
must be. I shall say, * If you failed to re^jognize lilntf, 4f yote thotti^l 
your interview sufficient, if yon did not tend f^r Mr; Burlih^l^ tmi 
he was discharged, they might fly iflj?tan*ly ^(^rcm the ^art^r-and 
proceed with as little dday as possiMe'to the Hast, 'sinw^, Slibrtdatty 
chance person recognlire him, he wduM agniti h^ throwtt into ^prison.* 
I shall allow my feeli^gw to be mbv^ by- hot and for hw- j I'shaB' 
pi-omise to persuade you as to th<^ nawtakc in hi* identity/ If I 
succeed with the lady as I hope; nothing v^fi Wmaih Ihit W yoii fo 
appear to-mrrrolir and swear that he is not* the nw(n.* I lihall s^ Iftat 
the excitement is kept up With them, aiad in thc^r #Dtter andijeftufha- 
tion they will be glad to have me to put them itt the b6at,^ aii<! I shall 
keep up a correspondence and see them slrfpppd' ft)r 'Gbiila mysflf.^ I 
shall become thoroughly acquainted with all their utolicy-faffitt!^ !o- 
night, and shall promise to settle for them (yn*T*iy feadirttit^^ina:^ 
" And why not for nothing, fiince yo^ tii^ J» fKetidly P '^ - ' ' 
"Because if a lawyer did business fat hbthittg it rij^t Wsei 
suspicion." ' ' . » • 'i. » ^ . 

"Your plana are exeelleht, Pieklchury-^exWll^iit:' T *oitldheii 
lost man without you. You are worth trhat ymt cort."^ ' 
Mr. Pieklebury took the compUmctat caltoly. 
" And when do yon wait oil these ladiei^ ? " ' ' ^ 

"Directly,'' replied the man of bu«ilie'ss, lobkihg at Ms w«ch. 
" Win you netoaln here till ray return, of come and' meet' me. 
Probably I shall stay late. Thete wffl btS a great deal to say. I shaU 
not be there befoire eight o'clock. They %ill talk over th6 business 
point of view fbr an hour at least, andtheh offer me supper— pretty 
well another hour. This mak<* me friendly, and th^ Mendly colloquj^ 
wiU take Heaven knows how long with women. ' Th^ comes the 
detail of their private affairs to be left in my handa, after ^hich the 
anrangementa for flight* and then, ten to one, they will go through the 
whole business again, from the veiy beginning. It will be near two 
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o^olock belbve I get off. You loKm- the Kt!t€eli*r**tea misutea' walk from 

Hjde Pfurk Comer. 

' ^'I fihall'Come andinfetyoa." 

<' it is e tcnible ezpenditaredf ' tiilic for a jurofessional mtn, but the 
groxuid to be gained is woitii it/' 

*' But, PicUebiuyj wM il' jfmr plans &il? ^' 

^ Theh we must flf^ Woodwsi^/' 



Chapter Xll. 

' SJttfTAJU) hsd iLot.beeu to ^ee litUe Johnnj Dawkiss foi* upwaitls of 
a ^v^Bekp Tibue uqequfil ten^perati^re aud auddeu ohai^ges from cold to 
wonuttii sfli4 thei^ hftck.i^.^ld i^gaii^ had afipcted both lich and poor. 
4JQPiP9giat theiifitt^u class, wexo, ip^iiy claimii^g Bomilly'a good od^ces. 
Th^ litt)^ phild had Uoge^ed m long .that his pfure^ts heg^n to hc^ lie 
wot^d. \dtimatel; be spared ; to theiw» buit iif waa wi^^ly ordaiued other- 
wii^. As hi3 baneypleQit teacher quietly th;:eaded the narrow streets 
tw.o jdays after the ^ouYer99.tiou recorded ' between hix&self and his 
Ian41adj^ I^e did not think hpw jsooi^l the little sufferer waa to be called 
away, Ashe stocked undei; tbe.blAok rag doll and entered the humble. 
shqp» a^Ufigbbpur wit)i a baby wr^ppe(l in a. shawl rose from alow 
stool^ aud ssid, *^ Jojfcii\ny!s dyijag at last,, poor litjtle /elZo^ I They're 
bo^l^. i5)st#ir8, watl^ hearts mostly broken. . Will you, step up, sir? 
They will be.gl^to hav^.-th^. cgimfortk of; you;r cqmpany. I'm here 
minding ttie.shftp a l?it,V ... 

Hq {^eii4ed the stairs with slow an4 silent step^. They led right into 
the room, and before hf reached the top he could see the little fellow 
propped, up in bed by.t^o Wgh white pillows fringed with lace, with 
a beautiful coverlet thrown over the narrow little bed. There was a 
sJTange contrast between .these things and the mean room. His little 
hands were clasped cnthus^s^cal^y, fmd, in a feeble voice he uttered 
a fervent prayer. But down, at the foot of the bed beside his mother 
knelt Jim, the scomer, uttering wo^*d for word after the child, 
thoujg;h.Bobs andtear|9 rendered,. his voice ludf inarticulate* Bernard 
moY^ so gently that his entrant w^a not perceived, and sinking on 
his knees a little behind them he bent reeipectfully before the voice of 
prayer. When, the sounds ceased, in the rich impressive tone 
natural to him, he criecli ''Oh! 69d, who out of the mouths of babes 
hath perfected praise-^Tgh ! Holy Spirit — ^now, present amongst us, 
bless the late repentance of those kneeling here before .Thee« Answer, 
we bese^h^ Thee^ the prayer of the dying child. We thank Thee who 
hast softened the obdui^ heart of the father^ and by means of a 
little one drawn the mother towards the truth, so that when tliou 
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takest hini to dwell among the maofiions of the blest (and of audi is 
the kingdom of Hearen), there may bo a glorious hope of the meeting 
beyond the grave." The voice of Romilly was so miejtpeetcd and 
surprising l^at it deeply afeoted his heaa^ns, and the elot^uenee with 
which he delivered his words gave them a doable force. Jim buried 
his face in his hands and* coiitinuod sobbing. Mrs. Dawkins came 
towards him, and he preticd her hand kindly in token of sympathy. 

"I am so glad you have come,*' said the child ; ** I have been 
dreaming of you. I dreamt that I was in Heaven, and tho angels 
told me they loved you, and were sent night and day to watch round 
your path." 

"Johnny has wished /or you so often. Look at Jim, sir; that is 
all your work. Nay, I know whom I*m to thank now, * and so do he, 
sir, but that don't prevent our owing you something. Now Jim^aid, 
sir, and they are his very words, * The gentleman would make nothing 
of what he does for us, but that won't prevent ray being grateftil — 
not a bit of it. I'll tell you what, mother,' he says to me, *the 
Lord's wonderful good and wonderful strong if he makes people act 
like Mr. RomiUy ; ' and with that» rfr, he fell to thinking of them 
things. Why, it was you persuaded him to . give up the drink, and 
do you think I could ever bo grateful enough for that ? " 

" He has kept his word and acted like a man of honour. I hoped 
as much from him." 

"He has, sir, and blessed comfort it has brought to this poor 
house. There has been twice the money to spend in a week, and 
not one quarter of the bad words and quarrelling ! Why, my Jim 
am't given me an Unkind answer. What do you think of that, now, 
sir?" <'. 

Jim having overcome the outburst of grief, rose from his knees, 
wiped his eyes in a red cotton handkerchief, and came forward much 
in the manner a. large dog would do when lately conscious of guilt. 

" There's more in it than that, sir, if I might be so b<dd as to 
speak," he said. " Keeping out of the public, I had nothing to do 
like, and mighty timo for thinking. There was no way of getting 
rid of thoughts ; you see they hoimted me as ghostesses does wicked 
houses, I being a wicked man undoubtedly, and my head, clear as it 
had never been, was quite empty for the use of the same. Well, 
there was I thinking and thinking, and what you had often said 
would rise up before me as if your voice were whispering in my ear, 
and then I listened to what that dear little lamb said. I told you 
I'd be took with a praying fit, and so I were." 

" Jim, it makes me very happy to hear you say this," Bernard 
exclaimed in a low voice, grasping the other's hai^d hand. The 
ceremony over, Jim withdrew his broad palm and examined both sides 
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of his hand with extended fingers, then looking up at Mr. Romilly : 
** It's the first timcj," ho said, " but it's took me audit's got me now. I 
am very glad, and I foei quite happy in spite ov that"--*and he pointed 
to the bed—'* and I mu?t foel grateful to yon all my life, as my good 
woman said." 

'^I am but the means, and if you fbel that any senrioe has been 
rendered I want you to look higher, Jim, to Him who gives all good 
things." 

" I feel all that, sir, now ; but look'cc, this is it— if a man 
rocommends me a job ov work, its the master that pays me, and it 
is the master I must look to and strive to please ; but I thanks he as 
recommended mo a good thing into the bargain. Do you take my 
meaning, sir ?" 

" Certainly I do, and your argument is very well put. As long as 
you tender them in thai light, I cannot refase to receive your thanks." 

" But you have had a benevolent visitor here, I see," pointing 
to the lace and the warm quilt. 

** A young lady sent them — an angel, I might say— and she is in 
affliction herself, too-^a time when folks often cannot think of others, 
but it seeirts to have softened hei' heart." 

** Did she come here to see Johnny ?" 

** To be sure she did, sir, and when she saw how he was lying she 
sent us a spare bed and the very pillows off her own, putting them 
into these beautifiil coses, and bar own qnilt, shifting at home with 
an. old shawl to keep her warm, because thoy were angry Svith her 
for sending it away, and would not give her another, but she reftised 
to let me hring it back. And look here, sir, and her?, and here, at 
the things she sent to make the child comfortable." 

" How come you to meet ?" 
' ^ I was sent for to lay out the dead, and I've previous like done 
a good bit of charing for them, atad the young lady, who was very 
gentle and pleasant 8p<^en — not a bit proud— *-took on so grievously 
at the sight of death, and the funeral, and one thing and another, 
thot I . made bold to comfoii her, and said my own dear child was 
dying, and I obliged to leave him to earn a trifle. So then she 
asked me a lot of questions, and helped me at work herself, sir, to get 
me home sooner, and came here onoe or twice and sat with the child 
when I were away. Now, is not that like an angel, sir? She has 
such a sweet face ond such kind eyes, and to judge by what they 
have about the house they must be a very good family. But I should 
like to tell you everything another time, only now may I ask you to 
read to little Johnny ?" 

Bernard complied, and Jim Dawkins seated himself on a chair in a 
humble attitude, with his hands folded. His wife took a stool in the 
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chiianey comer. Little Joluoiny hsli his .teacl^jr'^i h^i^ tig^i, f^d If&j 
80 that hi& eyes coald rest on his face whilst hq. xefid ; Tvheix he had 
finished he still lay iu the .same positw, 

*^ Teaeher^" he whispered m a law, voice, '^I Ci^^hear /^v^chhe^ib^ 
music. I hiive heard it all day." 

'^Johxmy hits.&neied that ever since the ^oraiog." , 

« He hoa not faiuied i^" interrupted Jim ; *'I h^ye jb^ard it ffiyfeUf . 
and I hear it now." 

They listened^ but na saund refined the ears of Mrs. S^^wki^s or 
BomiUy. . , 

''Jim don't generally hear Tery well, and I'm.suro there's no.one in 
the neighbourhood to play musi<j," . 

" It is not like music I ever hear played," objected Jim ; " it is very 
beautiful and very wild-like — no tune, and sometimes loud, sometimes 
soft. It is very near now." 

** It is the angels," Johnny asserted; " they are coming closer. Sing 
with them, I should like you to sing. Mr. Romilly, will you sing ? 
Let it be the hynm * We are coming* V: 

In another moment the little room echoed to the words, 

We are coming, we ars oomin^, 
Pressing on^ 



ng, we ars oomuiff, 
nvMds th;«OHgh:tSe g^9om ; 
ry, how there's gldty 



Hear the story, 
In tbe Imd bejondthe teiblv' 

In Heaven. 

• Waareeoming, we nfe.oemingi . ^ , ' * - .\'f 

Hear you not the Saviour call ? * 

Take my hand thetj, and join onir band' tbib ' ' ' » 

Then ore. peace and joy for aU» '' > . , y 

,,. , , ^ J , . In Heaven. / 

We are cofping, y^e ace cpmiHg> ^ . . .^ 

In the spirit to His throne \ 
Oh, tbe power of tb*t honr ' " ' i . , . * . 

Wbea we're pardm'd. as Biiowni 
In Heaven. 

Weare.WBiing»,w^ftro(jomiDg,r . , , . 
Sing the angels on their way ; ' ' * ' 

• ThHfisilyitt^WfitaldLov^Bigfaiilg', 
) Kf<^ as boA f^iothtx: day, , , . 

From Heaven ? 

The child bad joined. aofUy ;ui, the .first verse, and then listened in 
silenee with a smile, ^n his iace and an abstracted look, as if he beheld 
something not visible to them. When the song ceased Bernard bent 
down and saw that the Uttle spirit had fled whilst they sung. It passed 
away as gently and sweetly as the dying cadence pf the musip, Tbe 
first outburst of grief w^ followed by a hush^ and in the presence 
of death and that solemn stillness of overwhelming grief, fiei-^ard was 
almost etartied as the slight form of a young lady clothed in deep black 
an^ thickly veiled emerged from the fimnel-like staircase. She com- 
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prehended instantly what had happened, and that she was once mors 
in the piissence of thfe still clay which so soon loses the likeness 
of tho dear spirit that has passed away. She ttlraed her head aside 
and' burst into g^hnine 'tears. Romifly hastily took his leare and 
withdrew, little thinking that he stood side hy side with Alicse Wood- 
ward, and equally ignorant that she was the* otrher of the voice 
which had impressed him ero stitoigely. KUce the account of the 
inquest he determined in his own mind that it must have been some 
chance visitor whose musical tones had arrested his attention, if, indeed, 
they came from tho house at all. But we have said curiosity 
awakened by a trifle is n6t so easily allayed, and on his road home 
Bernard did not forget to purchase a copy of the day^s news. 



THE MANUFACTXTBSS 07 ENGLAND. 
No. in. 

r-^ ^ 

WARP AND WEFT. 
By Bexjasiin Jassorp Umxst. 




I AN'S mechanical genhis never aehicrved'grander triumphs 
than in carding, weaving, and spinning by machinery. 
Nor have tlie results to 4>iirsolve8, commercially, been 
of less import. With a rapidly-increased production 
came vast superiority in design, strength, and general 
utility, greater cheapness to the consumer, and the epringing up of a 
new and ever-extending trsde with «ur own colonies and foreign 
peoples. On the present occasion the writer will confine himself to 
comments on the Woollen MannfftctuTc as carried on at the extensive 
works of the Messrs. Wilson,— the Oa^tle Mills, Kendal, Westmoreland. 
Kendal is the home of the once celebrated '^Cottons" named there- 
after, but now very little heard of in commercial circles. The whole 
of ilie preMises in use by the Messrs. WHson, and lately visited by the 
writer, Occupy the site 6f the com miHs anciently bdoriging to Kendal 
Custle, tind bear hbbut tihem other Indications of - past histdric kite(reBt. 
Their ttttal area is 13, 113 square yards; buildings in Stwrawmgaite, 
&c., l,974;*total,- 15,08? square yards: The number of hands em- 
ployed iri near 500. The buildings of Cttstle Mills, by themselves, 
cover 6,630 square yards. 

Of coursd ttjy readers t^ill not expect, in tho short space allotted to 
this article, more than thfe veriest outline of the processes connected 
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with the woollen manofacttiro. Wool is delivered to the manufacturer 
in its natural condition, and has therefore to be dressed and sorted, 
for which various plans and apparatus are in use, as follow :^— In the 
Sorting Boom a number of ancient dstmcs preside, each damie armed 
with a pair of huge shears, and many with proporticmately huge 
spectacles. Their speciality is to go over the raw> produotB ai^ to cut 
off the knotted and dirty ends of the wools, which (in the coarser 
varieties) are inferior in quality to tho other portions. The finer wools 
arc not subjcetcd to tho pi'ocess, but arc car&fully freed from dust and 
grease prbr to manipulation, the oil for weaving and spinning purposes 
being laid on by tho machine in the process of manufacture. Kext 
comes the Shake WiEy. Eeader, have you ever seen a Shake Willy 1^ 
Well, it is a contriiianeo by which the w6ol put into its " spiked " 
maw is A:eed from dirt and impurity. Just imagine that the material 
is very considerably torn in charaeter, lacerated in its vitals, opened up 
to the world's eye, pulled to pieces in its affections, and loosened from 
its grossnesses, by means of curved teeth on iDllers revolving in mutual 
antagonism, and that the muck (heavier than the wool) falls to the 
bottom when released, and is collected at wili,-^and you know the Whole 
secret. Tho cleansed wool goes thence to the Teazer, another very 
appropriately-named apparatus. The one in use is Leach's improved. 
The Teazer might legitimately be also callod a Tearer, as it tears 
up the wool most unmercifully, just doing ** right home"' what the 
Shake Willy inaugurated; The wod: is fbd to many teeth-covered 
rollers placed one behind tho other, and the mode of the wool's intro* 
duction is by means of a table made of ribands of wo(k[. Jointed, so'that 
the table can wovk ovor whoels as a brood endless chain. As the wool 
enters between the xolleors it is oiled by a very simple mechaidksal 
arrangement, and this process is the more important, «s various dyed 
and undyed wools need different degrees of oiling. 

Carding, spinning, and weaving eompiise the whole of the great 
processes. In cai-ding the wool passes* through thiree machines for 
the best class of goods, and through two for the others, namely, the 
Scribbler, the Intermediate, or second carder, and the Finisher carder 
and condenser ; the second carder is the one dispensed with in low-class 
products. The prepared wool enters the Scribbler similarly to the way 
in which the Teazer is indulged It will be sufiicient to state thai one 
portion of this machine cleanses the wool, opens it up thoroughly, 
combs it, straightens its fibres, and generally fits it for the spinner ; 
while other rollers deanso their brother rollers, and so help on the 
good cause ; for you must understand that wool is a dreadful thing to 
clog machinery. After the wool has been properly acted on by this 
Scribbler it is delivered at the back of the machine in the form of a 
fleecy rope— rope of fleecy wool— or " sliver," as it is called in the 
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larade. If iherc are to be three cardings, the Becond carder, or Inter- 
mecbiate, takes charge of this ** sliver," and mainly repeats the process 
of the Scribbler, only doing it still more completely. In the Fimshing 
Carder and Condenser the use of the condenser is to do away with the 
need of, tho Clubbing Eilly. The last carding process is succeeded by 
the elongating, straightening, and twicting action of the mules if tho 
Condenser be used, and by that of the Slubbing Billy if otherwise. 
Please to understand that the carded and prepared wool must be deli- 
Tored to the spinner in teryjlne slivers, or ropes, and so during the 
three prooesees wire brushes, called " cards^*' keep on clearing the 
torn up and cleaBsed wool from off the various cylinders of the carders 
in such way, and conducting it between revolving rollers in such form, 
that the one thick rope of the first Carder is reduced to the many fine 
'* slivers *' given off by the Condenser ready to the hands of the spin- 
ner, who simply improves upon the last thread-production by elongation 
and twisting. In ancient days a single thread only was spun at a time; 
now almost any number maybe simultaneously operated on. 1,500 
spindles are in the room in which the writer is now walking, with 2i 
pair of Mules ; and the twisting, dancing, fairy threads played on by 
the chameleon hues of an ever-changing sunlight, give intense life, 
vivacity, and novelty to the scene. Tlie Mule is the invention of Samuel 
Compton, a weaver, of Bolton, who, in 1779, thus combined the prin- 
ciples of the water-frame and jenny. In the Mule the revolving «pindle8 
are placed on a moveable carriage, running in and out from the roller 
beam, so stretching and twisting the threads. In 1738 tho fiying 
shuttle was introduced, the drop-box in 1760, tho spinning jenny in 
1767, and /two years afterwards Arkwright took out his patent for 
spinning with rovers ; then came power looms and the Jacquard ma- 
ohino; and now, lately, the shuttle is proposed to be propelled by 
compressed air, instead of by the lever-arm and strap. 

"Weaving* succeeds in the order of importance. Let Uf take the 
Power Loom, with tho ordinary drop-box arrangement. There are 
many such before us, all beautiful machines, in first-class order. The 
object is to interlace the warp and the weft in a given way, the threads 
being placed at right angles to each other. The warp has been taken 
from one of the warping mills in the vicinity and placed in its proper 
position on the loom. In front of this loom there is a movable oblong 
frame of its own width called a " reed," fitted up with iron wires run- 
ning frx)m top to bottom, and just so close to each other as to allow the 
warp threads to pass between each iron wire, to keep tho threads distinct. 
Suppose that such warp threads have been so passed. The thread ends 
are disposed of according to the pattern to be worked, various of the 
threads being attached to one framework, suspended by a pulley at the 
top of tho loom, and certain other threads to other frames, and these 
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frames with their attached threads are lifted at will by the rerdutioii 
of an endless pegged chain, hj treadlp^ l^ve^ oj; o|Jtier suitable oontny- 
ancc. The drop-box is placed, at the tight of the loom, and is a box in 
which the shuttle, coTered with the weft thread, is kept. There are 
several of these boxes, it may be, one on the top of the.otber, eaiob.^w 
containing a shuttle with different coloured weft ; and they are raised 
or depressed by varying and suitable machinery, one box and shutth 
always being at the right of the loqju on a line with the waip threads, 
I^ow, if we suppose the loom to be in motion, the cogged chain or other 
arrangement acting on the drop-box, and the endless pegged chain or 
other lever controlling the warp-Jifting frames, will a|l be in action 
simultaneously, with the machinery giving motion to the reed through 
which the warp threads pass on their way to the front of the loom| to 
be taken up by the lifting fi-ames. Thus, while one of the warp-lift^rs 
is in action, the shuttle from one of the drop-boxes, happening to be on 
a level with the warp, is flying on its journey across the loom, leaving 
its thread behind ; the gearing frame suspended from the topi is coming 
from the back to the front of the loom by force of its own weighty or 
of initial impetus, to press home the weft thread j^st passed aicross, 
when the shuttle returns to its box ; and a repetition of this is weaving. 

Here' we must stop description, and merely note the other sights and 
information. There are reels, "ganders, warp and weft niiUs, &c., for 
winding around their circumferences the wai-p and weft (plain or 
coloui*ed) in simple manner, or in the foiiii of pattern or design, so that 
it may be removed iherefr-om all in fitness for adjustment on*the loom; 
Hydro-Extractoi-8, ^Vashers, and similar appaititus for cleansing and dry- 
ing purposes ; Dye apparatus ; the Milling and Fulling machineiy, for 
shrinking, thickening, beating up, and improving the woven fabric after 
neaily aU the principal operations have been peiibrmed on it; the Pinish- 
ing Rooms, where a good face is put on all before the world ; and lots of 
other little matters I have no room even to note ; — the Wool Shed and 
buildings, with their fleecy wealth from Egypt, Africa, Australia^ Peru, 
&c., piled in heaps, in pristine glory, at from 6^d. to 2s. 2d. pe^ pound ; 
the great '* Windermere " Rug Room, the charm of my heart and hope 
of my travelling days, where lay the fam<id " Windermeres *' (prize 
medalled in London 1851 and 1862, and at Paris 1855) in all. the 
beauties of tasteful design; the Tweed departments, rich with 
recherche suits for all the classes ; the rooms where are produced the 
various kinds of hoi-se clothing, braces, linseys and winceys, linings, 
checks, girths, &e. ; the Engine, Machine, and Steam Generating de- 
partmonta ; and the great Water-wheel motor. 

In connexion with these important woriks thei-e are a host of good 
and tnie investments foi* the employhy and nil kinds of clubs ftfr 
amusement, instruction, and social benefit. 
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THE Wfns OlS[ THE BAHK^ 

A TALE or A TAXIC. 




,N the town of A , 150 miles from LondoUi Mr. Sydney 

was the hanker, as his father and his grandfather had hee^ 
before him— all of them honourable men. His daughter 
■was engaged to Hichard Winton, the highest merchant of the 
place, hut though twenty years older than Miss Sydney, her 
father made it a condition of his consent that Mr. Winton should 
realise £35,000 in addition to the £15,000 he gave her as a marriage 
portion, so as to makp up £p0,000 to be secured in the marriage settle- 
ment. 

Of this sum Mr. Winton had already paid in £33,000 to Mr, 
Sydney's hank, and after a round of visits to .various agents from whom 
he had received fljums due to him very nearly amounting to the re- 
maining £2,000, \iG jrode up oue afternoon to Mr. Sydney's counting- 
house, to pay it. into his accoXmt, 

It was mor^^t-day in . the country tpwn^ and the thorov^ghfare ap- 
peared to ho unusually crowded. As he dismounted from his horse 
a gossipping acquaintance seized his. arm. ^* Have you heai*d the 
news ? , Tl^cy arc gone stark, staring mad in London. Some of 
the plock-jobbfers wliom they call bears (that is, fellows, whp seek to 
stamp do)¥n the prices cjf everything) are driving down all before 
them, Sydney's. c,aahier has taken advaiitagQ of the disturbance to 
bolt, with all the wsl^ hq could lay bands on. . Thcrp is a run on 
the .hank, ^nd i^t is thoiight impossiblq tliat Sydney can stand." 

Riph^rd . Win):on wished his ipfqrraant a hasty good ipoming, and 
hjirried avay to Mr. Sydney's private house. JIc saw bis beti'othed. 
She totterc4 tp meat him, and gave h^r hai^d. It was cold and clammy 
in his clasp, . , 

"TeU me, Sophia,. the simple f^ct^. How much is gone, and how 
far n^ay I rely on the statements I sliaU heau at the bank ? You know 
how earnestly t wish to support your father, but I must not sacrifice 
you. Only let jne know the tr^th, fox I cannot act in uncertainty." 

**you must bo gov(jn\ed.by your own judgme^t, Richard, The 
reports are exaggerated gix)ssly ; bat more tha^r enough is true. My 
brother William is gone to London to fetch supplies. If he return, 
witii them in .time for bankiiig houi-s to-nioiTow, and \fyou> do not 
draw out, all is safe. Othen^'ise, the door9 must close, and m^ poor 
father-T-you kno^y^ his feeling — ^he is f^^antic akcady iLt the disgrace of 
haying liie bank run upon ; what would be be, then, if it stopped ?" 

** Is "William ceitain to get the supplie.H?'' 
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" We hope — we believe so ; but go and judge for yourself. Do not 
save us at your own expense." 

** My love, the question is Tunc to save you — whether by seeking to 
prop up the bank, or by snatching from the scramble the means of pro- 
viding home and comfort for you and yours afterwards.** He kissed 
her forehead with solemnity and affection, then hastened from the room 
to communicate with her father. 

It was with some difficulty that he gained admission to the private 
room at the bank, where Mr. Sidney was evidently embarrassed how to 
receive him. 

"Let me speak with you in private for a moment,*' said Hichard. 

** Surely, surely, my dear air ;** and, as he led the way, *' this sense- 
less panic is indeed an annoying business — but a mere annoyance. As 
for this bank, it is of no consequence to us ; we could stand it for a 
fortnight, if need were.'* 

Richard said quietly, " I have had a conversation with Sophiti ; I 
wish to do all I can, but I must be told the whole truth." 

There as no further attempt at disguise on the part of Mr. Sydney. 
His countenance at once revealed the strong working of the natural 
features, as he said in a faint voice, ** Richard, it rests with fon to 
save my credit or to ruin me." 

" Mr. Sidney, the only question is, whether I can aervQ you b^st 
by throwing in my lot with you noiOf or reserving it for you after- 
wards. Answer me like a man — Can I safely devote my money for 
the present to the bank ? Remember that if I remove it now, it is 
to make a provision afterwards for Sophia and yourself.*' 

*' 1 hope, I think, I believe you may leave it with us now.** . 

" But state to me your reasons for so thinking, and be calm.'* 

"Calm! Zounds, Sir, do you suppose I am made of cast iron? 
Calm ! I tell you, Richard Winton, if this bank closes its doors from 
my inability to meet my engagements, I will die on the doorstep 
rather than survive the disgrace." 

" Come, come, Mr. Sydney, compose yourself— and if you wish xue 
to serve you, tell me quietly the exact state of your affairs, so as to 
enable mo to judge for myself." 

As a child yields to the commands of a kind but resolute parent, 
Mr. Sydney by degrees gave Richard an exact account. 

** But, Mr. Sydney," said Richard, " if 1 leave my money with you 
now, still I must have it eventually." 

'' Certainly, hut if qu would have patience, and enable me to realise 
at favourable opportunities, so as to pay you all. Besides, there 
would be the measureless difference of being in the hands of a gentle- 
man and a friend, instead of in the power of shabby snobs who delight 
to show their strength in petty provocations." 
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At this moment a clerk entered, and presented Yob master lirith a 
note. He glanced over the writing, and threw it to Eichard in a rage. 

" Look at that from Sir Jones Wimperjey — the greedy shark ! So 
he must come too— he that I have helped times after times with 
hundreds upon hundreds when his hond was worth no more than his 
word. He, forsooth, must regret to have * a particular occasion for 
his uncle's legacy now in my hands.' I toll you what, Eichard Winton, 
make your election, and don't spend your eool reason upon a frantic 
man. Do you desire to draw out the whole or any part of your pro- 
perty entrusted to me ? It lies hetween you and this Sir Jonas. Both 
demands cannot be met, and if one must be preferred, I would rather 
it were yours. Speak, I say, Sir." 

"Ami I say, speak, Sir," replied Richard, in a voice of calm 
authority. ** Answer mo two simple questions rationally, and then I 
will tell you my decision. What reason have you to suppose that your 
London bankers will send you the required i omittances back by 
•WilHam?" 

" My reason for supposijxg that they ^iU is, that he carried with 
him azjaple securities to justify them in doing so without risk." 

''And you solemnly assure me that if he does so return with the 
supply of cash you have asked for, you can hold on ?" 

"Mr. Winton, forgive my emotion. I care little about lessening 
my private property or even my children's. But I pledge myself you 
s^all suffer no ultimate loss. . On the faith of an honest, though most 
wretched man, you shall not — all I want is time." 

Then send Sir Jones Wimperly his money — and let us both go 
together into the cash office and pay away with both hands to all 
applicants. Just send a messenger up with one line that I am writing 
to Sophia, and fill me out a l?umper of that Madeira ; then to our 
desks." 

The news spread rapidly that Mr. Richard Winton, after he had 
been closeted with Mr. Sydney, and had examined into his affairs, had 
satisfied himself that all was safe, and was helping the bank to his 
uttermost. This tended powerfully to allay the public panic, which 
was in truth one of unreasoning distrust. The doors of the bank 
were kept open an hour beyond the usual time in the full confidence 
that the night mail would bring William and ample supplies for the 
demands of the morrow. Alas ! the mail arrived, but no William, nor 
any tidings, no parcel, no letter. 

Mr. Sydney I'elapsed into all the agonies of irritation and despaii'. 
It was only by threatening to withdraw his promise of the afternoon 
that Richard Winton persuaded him to take an opiate and go to bed. 
Then Richard Winton proceeded to take measures for the morrow. 
His mind ruse to the occasion which the weaker mind sank under. 
Had the request for temporary assistance, coupled with the offer of 
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his practical knowledge at the service of the puhlic, by first detailing 
the regulations and arrangements, .affecting the use of the room, and 
then describing the plans and scope o^ the various catalogues, of the 
printed books and manuscripts. Without the knowledge embodied in 
the second part of Mr. Nichols' Handbook — knowledge which it would 
take the private reader many years to acquire by personal observa- 
tion and experience — ^half the \itility. of the library is lost to the 
student. 



Spring Time with the Poett, By Fsaxces Haexxn. Walton and 

Maberly. 
Tms is one of those rare volumea — a selection of poetry. . Of medleys 
of verse, in which good and bad are jumbled together, wo have more 
than sufficient, whUe of those books of poetry the coi^^titueut pieces 
of which c»anot bo described as other than good the compilation is 
often made upon no definite principles and with no specific aim. Miss 
Martin, the accomplished superintendent of the Bedford College 
School, having provided a book of poetry fpr children in her recently 
published volume, " The Poet's Hour," has in this one considered the 
wants of those more advanced readers who are ooimmonly spoken of 
OS the young. 

^ Dictionary of the Noted Names (^Fiction, By WuoxiM A. 

Wheklek, M.A. Bohn's Philological Library. Boll and Diddy. 
The main design of this work, as stated hy its author, is to explain, 
us far as practicable in a dictionary, the alluaions which occur in 
modem standard literature to noted fictitious peisoms and placos. 'W^e 
believe that this is. the first literary undertakiog having thU ojbjeoti 
and now that the work is done its utility is so xnaoifest that wasuqiiect 
the world will bo readier to wonder that it was not aittempted before, 
than to seek reasons for the publication of the volume now. Jjudged 
by the hold they have on the public mind, the characters of our b<»t 
works of fiotion have somothing about them more true and laatij^ than 
those of many persons who have actually lived and oiade a considerable 
figure in the world; and thus it may be said without paradox that a 
good dictionary of fiction may possibly have more reality about it 
than a dictionary of literal prosaic biography. . 

A Constitutional Mistory of the British JEmpirey from the .^<?oe«- 
sion of Charles L to the, Mestoration, By Gjsoa^uE JRbqpib, E^q., 
Historiographer of Scotland. Kew Edition. Longmans. 
At a period in which the mind of the nation is . probably about to bo 
largely occupied with constitutiovud questions, these volumes may be 
read with new interest. The lessons of history are always valuable, 
and it is with one of the most important and interesting periods of 
English history that the author deals* He teUa the story of the. great 
rebellion with candour, care, and force; 

A NEW and veiy beautifully-printed edition of the Kev. E. A. 
Wilmott't Pleasures of Literature has just been prepared by the 
Messrs. Routledge. 
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lA HOBK 



TffB unusual and protracted continuance of cold weather during the 
prdseat season has retarded the assumption of spring dresses, and put 
summer garments far away from our thoughts. Light coloured, hut 
somewhat thick linseys, poplinettcs, grosgrain silks, and velvets have 
heen the ra^ost useful substances up to the present moment. The all- 
pervading stripes still remain in favour, and amongst cheap stuffs are 
almost universally patronised. The low-priced mixtures of this kind 
do not, however, wear well ; a shower of rain puckers the fabric ; 
those with white stripes too easily soil, and both contingencies disre- 
garded, will not sustain much wear. The better kind of these fabrics, 
named Java cloths, are serviceable and admit of cleaning. These 
striped materials may be so prettily and economically made up with a 
trimmihg of a similar kind that wo will describe one or two fashioned 
in this manner. The upper skirt is formed, tunic shape, of a puff 
with aii extremely naiTow close stripe of brown. The front breadth 
and false skirt under the tunic of an extremely wide stripe of the 
same colour. The tunic edge is scolloped and bound with brown braid. 
The under skirl is attached by neatly hemming or running it on 
about a quarter of a yard up the tunic, from the edge, all round. This 
allows the latter to hang loose like a true second skirt. The body and 
sleeved are of the small stripe, and cut plain. For walking, a short 
eirci»lar cape of the small stripe descends just below the waist of the 
dress, whieh is maorked by a broad brown braid, is scolloped, and 
bound wilh brown bvaid. A narrow blaek and white striped dvess 
has a Tnedi^eeval or Anna Boleyn tunic (that is one with sharp van- 
dykto ^m each side, coming from the waist, and with a 
second and longer poilit, forming the commencement of an 
angular tonic. - Tlds is formed by a band of the very broadest 
bh^k and whiCe striped stuff, two stripes only being used to form 
a white over a black bofrder round the whole. Large blaek buttons, 
or fin6 black braid, sewn on in small round coils, or targets, trims the 
white stripe. Another narrow blaek and white striped dress was pret- 
tily trimmed with broad striped material, cut and sewn so as to form 
a series of points all round the skirt, bodice trimming, and outdoor 
jieket ; the points were alternately black and white. 

The mantles for June are made tight^tting, with OTitside belts, and 
demi-adjuste. The most fashionable are short before and behind, and 
form long peaks over the hips. Not a few have very long hanging 
ftleeves, and many long-pointed sash ends. The short jackets have sac 
backs. Black cashtaire is used for mantles. It is dotted all over with 
jet bcaaas, and falls graceftilly to the figure. Black grenadine mantles, 
dotted with beads and lined with coloured taffetas, are novel. The 
plain demi-adjuste mantle in silk, and mohaii paletot or fitting jacket, 
will also be worn. The bonnet assumes a round shape on the top of 
the head, just like an open head of endive. It retains its position not 
unfrequently by strings, with lace or blond lappets only, sometimes by 
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ears. Miany of these little head-dreeses are composed of little else than 
flowers, A pretty one we noticed had rows oi stalks laid along from 
front to hack, and sewn together after the manner <^ the Canadian 
trunk roads. These stalks were outwardly covered hy a close mass of 
tiny white flowers. A houquet of hlush roses ornamented on© side of 
the bonnet, and a similar bouquet fbrm^ the inside adorziment: Oapa 
are discarded altogether. A fepray of flowers — ^It may be mingled with 
ribbon, or lace— is attached to the strap within; A wittj^conttmpcwary 
describes th^ prevailing mode as "The light ftkirmishiog bdnnet." 
For ordinary head-dressing chitons, bows of hair, groups of plaits, 
and bunches of ringlets are arranged at the back. The front may bo 
curled en manse — a la chien, vl h gree — dall it which you will — 
waved back in the Alexandra style, or fftihcd over 'fri^ettes in two 
pufls. In fact, for the arrangement over the forehead, the wcarer^a 
countenance must be studied — ^olroof^t any style is admieisahle. Sibbans 
in the hair are much worn. 



NEEDLEWORK. 



A Staup ob Crest Axbum in Cbochet and Vkltbt. 

L very pretty book for either of the above purposes may be made 
by any young lady who possesses moderate patience and taste for fancy 
work. Some card-board, as stout as can be procured must be cut the 
size of the two sides and ''back of the bo%ft ^ wishes to make. To 
get the edges exact, lines must be^ niled, and the shape cut by a sharp 
penknife. The divisions between the back and sides must be half cut 
through by the knife on the outer side only, but great care must be 
taken not to sever it too mnrh. The whole must thence covered with 
velvet — ^say crimson silk velvet — by tacking it across on the other side 
with silk. A second piece of card, exactly dmiJar, must be covdred 
with white moire antique or grosgrain, and the two thto careiVilly and 
neatly sewn together all roimd the edges with crinnson sewiiig sillft 
The white, on the inside, must have rows of cribsoli Chinese ribb<« 
placed so close together as to lie flat from end to end of the piece which 
forms the back. These should be tacked on before the T^hite and 
crimson pieces are sewn together, so that the ends of the ribbons caft 
be neatly turned in. A gold cord should be very neatty sewn round 
the edge, but it must be of the best quality, or it will tarnish soon ; or 
a crimsoix silk cord may be substituted. If the book is large-sized^ 
one of the new fancy braids, mixed "v^ith crystal beads, would look 
pretty. The crotchet squares must be worked vexy tight and regnlifr 
to look well, and kept quite clean. Press them in a book and eew 
them on stretched and flat. They are to be so placed as io form a 
chess-board pattern alternately of the lac^, and velvet uncove^. A 
quarter of a quire of paper may be, last of all, slipped through each ti 
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tie pieces of Chinese ribbon. If paper the size cannot be procured— 
(that with the waved ed^e would look very pretty)— great care must 
bo uaed im cutting the edges of the sheets nicely. A bookbinder would 
do it for a very smaU charge. 

The white, pages added may be charmingly embellished by any one 
of artistic talent with fancy borders. Devices of stars, anchors, and 
ereeaesy &p., plainly ruledj with a thick and thin line in black or 
colours, if neatly done, may be used for crests, aad four_or five single 
lines— the outer one broader— drawn as a border to the page. 

The Ceochet Squahes 

Evans' boards head cotton, No, 30 ; Walker's Penelope needle, No. S. 
Make a loop of 7 oh. Into this work 4 tr., with 7 ch. between 
eadL 

2nd round : 5 tr. over 1 tr., working two an each aide into the 
7 ch. ; 6 ch., 1 tr. into centre of 7 ch. of last round, and repeat. 

3rd round: 6 tr. over 5 tr. ; 7 oh., 2 tr., 3 ch., and 2 more tr., 
all into loop of 1 tr. of last roimd; 7 ch., and repeat. 

4th round : 2 tr. over 5 tr. of last round, beginning on the centre 
one, 4 ch., d.c. over centre of 7 ch. of last round, 4 ch. ; 2 tar., 5 ch., 
aad 2 tr. more into 3 ch. ef last round ; 4 ch., 1 d. c. ^r 7 ch. of last 
round j 4 ch., and repeat. 



DOMESTIC COOKSRY. 

"" ^ 

CTJED8 AKD WHET, 

la^VtCtATLY TSttSTDBD FOA SCnSRBES FBOM 80SB THROA:rB. 

F, jF. believes that the value of this preparation is not half known. 
It isi of eouracy as a nutriment, of ihejutt value of milk, and it is 
most easy of digestion, being, in fact, already partly digested, and 
fuvUier, it is moH grateful to the throat, and can be swallowed so 
]pag as anything can bo swallowed. The preparation is as follows : — 
first, the reimet itself must have been taken from the calf as soon 
as ever the animal is cut up. It must have been thoroughly well 
rubbed wiih salt, washed, and cleaned, and finally left with a handful 
of salt on and about it, and this drained away and fresh salt added 
in two days. 

To a quart of new milk in a pie-dish, take a strip of the rennet 
two^thirds the length, and about the width of a finger, tie a bit of 
thin string to it,, by which in due time to remove it, and drop it into 
the middle of the milk. Set it on a stove or the hot plate of a 
kitchen range, of which the heat must be quite moderate. Watch 
it, and after a quarter of an hour slightly move the dish to fird 
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whether the milk is set. The vwment ii is set it if done^ and the 
rennet should be drawn out. 

The removal fromr ihe -fi^e^ At ihe .nght^pomcnt is the most 
important matter for tKe ^tlcddSs m the ^focfes, for if the junket be 
overdone it is tough ; the whey mSy stUl be drunk, but the curd is 
tough and indigestible. When a jimket is set to perfection it looks 
as smooth and firm as blancmange, and yet it breaks with a touch or 
a shaker md it melts in the moutii.^ It ^ould dtsmd to eool {n'^Mie 
eodleat pld^e in the house. * .' '. ' ' "^ 

It i9 curious to note how if haj)^)cns that mllkM:hB sUnl iind per- 
fection 'of food-- -^oukl disagree with some people.* It is the case 
with ^ose who have an over-heated stomach, which turning the milk 
at too high a temperature, forms tough curd. No wonder that those 
who are of this constitution should turn av^ay frgni milky diet! ' ' 

Once again, jF*. F., speaking from experience, entreats those who 
have any dear to them suflferipg from sore throat — try the eurds and 
whey. It should be sweetened a little to please moat people, but 
finely powdered sugar melted in the whey seaDtely a&eta the pttfec- 
tion of its suitAbi^fifls to la toadfiv tiiroatw 

The curds and whey should be f reably. ^ooda wi^hqut &il $9eiry day. 
It should of course be eaten Qold» .. 

It is a favounte and very whelsBopie second ebvne.dbbfov children 
in the summer time, and wbeqi topped with a little highly whipped 
cream it is a beautiful bnthday dish. * Many people liketd jg-ate over 
it in their plates a little nutm^g'tiiid ginger, and to add aibw' drops 
of brandy. . ., : r - 

PANCAKES WITHOUT EGGS. 

Ingredients — peas, fiour, salt, and butter. . . 
M^ the flour to a thin batter, beat well for ^ hour, season to 
taste, and bake on a. pancake pun with jik bit of buttet. 

To be eaten with curry, S.,- ladia. 

VteGiETiUJti: cmUiY: ' 

Melt some butter in a covered pan, slice and half broWnan onion 
in it, add a desscrt-snooaftil of curry powder, which should be mixed 
with ■ two 0^ thx^e tablespoons of water^ some pounded ginger, and 
hot capsicums, a saltspoon of salt. Cover and let it stand on the fire 
two or three minutes, then add potatoes or any other vegetable in 
season, and two tea-q^pi^ of water. Simmer fox an hour. • 

9., India. 
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f;amily pastime. 



ENIGMAS, ftc. 

1 

My 9, 2, 3, is a beverage; my 5, 4, 7, ia a oookiag aieneil; my 1, 6, 7» is 

aa animal ; my 8, 9, $, is to knock ; my 7, 4, S, is a bov's plaything ; my 

1. 6, 5, is a coveriog for the head ; my 5, 4, 7, 6, 7, 4 is a /egeteble^^ my 1, 

6, 8, is a kind of carriage, and my whole is the name of a Queen of Egypt. 

JUUSTTA. 

2 
Whole, I am seen in most houses ; behead me, and yoa will find me upon 
yonr head ; again, and I am one of the four elements. 

JULIETTA. 

ACROSTIC. 
3. 
A work of interesi, by Oassell given — a modern work ; 
A potentate yon mast not offer Ham-^no Jew nor Tnrk. 

1. A thing of ages--an imperions thing. 

2. Music that makes the stops and bellows sing. 
3; Part of a word— the other partis lore. 

' 4» A trayeller who far Afrio did explore. 
5^ One of tiiie tribes .of Judah ; and a game 

6. Of cards of somewhat antiquated name. 

7. A Saxon king who over Bntain reigned. 

8. A kind of window generally stained. 

9. An actress in " Ixion *' we have met. 

10. A girl's name, joined to.lia,.! can't forget. 

11. Fart of a word whose final ends in verso. 

12. An eastern plant the azure lakes immerse. 

13. The tropic skies that on that plant look down. 

14. The lion's tamed and owns the virgin crown. 

15. A dish the rich will eat — the poor refuse. 
16: The gentle figure of a classic muse. 

17. A zephyr, smoke wreath, cloud, or what you will. 

18. A better quality than genins' skill. 

19. Dated from henoe, a poet wi*onged or wrong. 

20. A bird of whom was song a famous song. 

G. C, CjUfTaBVILLB. 

CHARADES. 
■ 4. 
' My third is an animal, bad at the best, 
By farmers and housewives considered a pest ; 
Curtail and reverse it, my first it will show. 
And this, if curtailed, is my secandt I trow. 
If my first had the head of a king for its tail. 
It would show what my ulidU once supported sans fail. 

EUEBKA. 

5. 
Mynheer Van Dyke is not my Wio'f» 

He merely is his neighbour ; 
A sturdy man is this Mynheer, 

And well inured to labour. 
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He has a fault (and who haa not?), 

Teetotallers he despises ; 
He's far from one hitnaetif, b«t tftkes 

My third e'en ere he rises ; 
My second of them he will drink 

Ere day is done, his thitst 
Is such. Bui ask him why ? Hd*ll sayj 

** Because it is my Jird, 



EUBIKA. 



CONUNDRUMS. 

1. When do circumstances act as carpenters ? 

2. Which is the most distinguished of gulls ? 

3. Why are inveterate smokers like converted heathens? 

4. What is the difference between a joiarohionsia ai^d a mountebank? 

5. Why cannot a mother nurse her baby-boy in the shade 9 

Garactacus. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 

NoBBOAT or.FxiOWjeBa. 

1. Mary.gold. 4, Blue-bell. 

2. Sweet-Sarah. 0. Cowslip* , 

3. Crow-foot. 6. Dog-rose. 
2. 



Switch. 

Table. 

Sexton. 

. 6. 
Because every pupil is misinformed. 



3. 
4. 



OUK COVHOIL; 

NOTES AND QUERIES, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, &c. 

■ » 

PLAIK QUESTIONS AitD PROMPT ANSWERS. '[:^\ 

What is a qvietj ? . ; 

Tha^s one for Dundreary ! . / 

What is a lover ? 

A captive ** in clorer." 

What is a scandal ? 

A black thmg to handle. , , . 

What is a "flunkey"? 
A liveried mobkey. 

What is a flatterer? 

A pleasing lic-scattdrer. 
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What is a tihufflcar? 

A sentiment-mnAer 
And grddt eholH'-Ta&er. 

What is a quarrel? 

Sharp words — sour as sorrel : 
Cut And thrust — and na hurell 

What is a smoker ? 
An invalid-choker 
And lady provoker. 

What is a snufEer ? 

A vile dust-hole stufifer 
Ute decent can't smffer. 

What is a chevrer ? 

A beast most impure 
With throat like a sewer. 

What is a lawyer ? 

The type of a sawyer ;* 
With plenty of "jaw " here, 
But little iclat here. 

What| what is passion ? • 
Blind fury and dash on — 
Tongue '' laying the lash on." 

What is a fight, sir ? 

A pounding with might, sir — 
Black and blue, left and right, sir— > 
By brutes that should bite, sir — 
A piti^l sight, sir ! 

What is a battle? 

Men slaughtered like cattle ; 
No sight of a chattel ; 
No sound of a prattle ; 
Cannon boom and death-rattle ! 

C4BACTAC178. 



QUEER SOftTS OF BAIN. 

Without goi|^ 60 far as to place faith in the esdstenco of rain com- 
prising ''cats; dogs, and pitchforks^' (a subject Which GTebrge Cruik- 
shank illustrated in his early days), we readily beliere in rain, or at 
any rate showers^ containing many other things besides water, and in 
some instances no water at all. Fish and land onimalB have moat 
certainly fallen to the ground in 6howen»-*-very likely blown thither 
by some unusual wind, but regarded by the peasantry as rain, living 
lain. 

Herrings, for instance. In 1828 Major Forbes Mackenaie, while 
walking in a field in Eosshire, saw a large space of ground covered 
with herring fry. The fry were three or four inohes long, fresh and 

• " Beeaase, whioheror waj h« work^ doum t9m0», i^ duMl ! " 
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entire. The field was about three miles from the Frith of Dingwall, 
and although he did not see the fish fall, he inferred that they had 
been blown out of the sea by a sudden gust, or else that they htul 
been carried up by a waterspout, borne landward, and there precipi- 
tated to ttie ground. Herrings have been "known to be carried in 
some such way from t^e Frith to Lbch Leven, a distance of eight or 
ten miles. At Wick, a famous herring-fishing station, a large quantity 
of herrings were found in a field about half a riiilc from the sea. 
Soihe of the Wick people very rationally cooked and eat the herrings, 
but others had a little mlsgivmg concerning possible Satanic agency in 
bringing fish so far out of their native element. In the Isle of Isky, after 
a^day of very heavy rain, the peasants were surprised at finding a num- 
ber of small herrings, all fresh^ add Bomo of them alive, strewed over 
a field. 

Other fish have also taken thia strange mode of visiting the land. 
Hasted, in his Hiatory of Kciut, states that vbl 1666 a pasture field 
near Stanstead, in Essex, at a considerable distance from the sea, was 
found one morning strewed over with ^mall fish. A thunder-storm 
had shortly before occurred, and very likely a. whirlwind^ or a water- 
spout, or both had been; concerned in the matter. . At AlMiabad, in 
India, in 1839, a blast of wind oame on very suddenly, tearing up 
trees by the roots and dem(dishing houses; soon afti^ the wind 
had abated, three or four < thousand, smali fish were found in 
a field near the city^ S^uck a ,rain: «f &9)i. i wpuld, in all pro- 
bability, be nearly horizontal. At Calcutta, x^ear about the 
same period, after a smart shoifer of rain an English officer 
saw a number of small living fiih, not n)L^rely on the^rouac^ but fall 
to the ground in a shower. They were about three inches long. 
Those that fell on the grass were allvp ; those that fell' on stones or 
hard ground had the life knocked out of them» One faet was very 
remarkable, tendii^ to show that aome sudden gust htA affected all the 
fish at the same instanjt. Instead of being helt&r-fikeltor, ' here and 
there and everywhere, they all feU in a straight line or bdit, not much 
above a yard in width. Smait rain followed, as it hi^d preceded, this 
shower of fiab. 

Insects and reptiles ? Yes, those also have fallen in the form of 
showers — animated rain. The Journal de St. Peterthurg recorded the 
falling of a shower of inseots at Pakeoff, in 1827. Daring a heavy fall 
of snow a prodigioua number of black insects fell, a little over an inch 
in length. They had fiat, shining heads, and woi>e a velv^y kind of 
skin marked with rings or bands, end feet whidi enabled them to 
crawl rapidly over the s&ow. Most of them remained alive for a very 
considerable period in a temperature of great severity. It does not 
appear that they were sufficiently examined by any naturalist to deter- 
mine their species^ Professor Pontus, of Cakis, described a shower of 
frogs which feU near Toulouse in 1804. He first noticed two or three 
frogs on the clocks of two gentlemen who had been caught in a shower 
of rain on the road, and when he came to the place where the rain had 
been the heaviest, he saw that the roada and fi^s were covered with 
frogs, in some places three or four deep. The hoofs of the horses killed 
thousands of them in the progress of travellers along the road. 
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On one occaeion, in jNorway, an incident presented itseK vhicb shovs 
ihe power of a high wind toc^UBo these abnormal showers. A colony of 
rats, while emigrating in vast numbers from a higher to a lower tw5t 
of country, were overtaken by ^ whirlwindi caught up, carried to a 
neighbouring valley, and precipitated as an abundant shower of rats, 
to the infinite astonishment of the country people. 

These arc strange things^ but they have the merit of being true as well 
as strange, and in another article we shall tell something about cohwed 
rain — red and black substances falling with, or instead of, showers of 
rain. 



AN IDYLL, 
A king besieged, and weary of the toil 
Of slaying and of having slain, of spoil 
And being spoiled— a king among the kin)^ 
Of earth, but weary of aU earthly things. 
The cr6wn that pressed so heavy on his brow, 
The soBft thirt glorified and grieved him (now 
His best was Iraiiished), his state so high, 
8b Hbx beyond his boyhood's augury — 
Kaitiitt', so wide, for he had dreamed to bo 
A crowned poet : now a king was he, 
And poet, prophet, wartior— all renown 
■Encompassed him. Bnt he was sick, and prone ' 
To longing for things difficult to get. 
Perchance his soul his appetite did whet — 
Both so dissatisfied, both longing, fell 
To win the far-away, the unattainable. 
" Oh for a draught f^om Bethlehem's fair spring, 
Ond draught of that sweet water," said the king. 
Alas ! fidr Bethlehem ! Its wells and towers 
Were made a garrison for adverse powers ; 
And host on host — a mighty warlike throng — 
Encompassed the spring for which the king did long. 
But he was loved, as seldom prince is loved. 
For his own gentle self, and ralour prored. 
His piety and frankness. And there stood 
In presence tbree of valour's noblest blood. 
Who, hearing, marked — resolved ; resolving, did 
All that tho king's sick longing all unmeaning bid. 
By three the hosts are scattered ! Calm they bring 
The longed-for dranght to cool the fevered king. 
Surnris^ he saw, delighted took the cup. 
Ana blessed their love, and praised their valour. Up 
To the blue heaven then raised his loving eye 
And said, << Oh Pather, Lord of Hosts, Thou High 
And Mighty One of Israel ! Thou alone 
Art worthy of this offering " — poured it down 
" Before the Lord," as the archangel casts his cn>wn. 

GWTKKE. 
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THY BIMHDAT. 

Thig is tUy birtliday I But *ti8 mine no more 

To keep the day'e glad festival with thee. 
The gift and early greeting, that of yorp 

"Were never wanting, come no ijiore from m^. 
Thou wilt not miss them. Yet the time hath heqii ,^ 

When thou an^ 1 looked in each other's eyes, 
And saw reflected ^s in depth sqr^no 

A friendship clear as moon in sumni;^? skies l-r- . . 

We ttought toe could afford the '* wihispeJ:^^ ". to despite'! . . 

: But hd hath found us ! Yet — etill m^t deiff, 

Though friend no mcwej^^h^ hath not liad thfe p^we^ ' ' 
Within my heait to mar thine ima^ deltr, * 
. Ordimthememoiy'of onebliflsMhotit.' ' "^ 
fiMili on this day, in answer to my prayer, ' ^ ' ■ / . 

Borne little Uesstng may, perhaps, desoend-^ ' ■ . " j , ' 
Bdine fkiweret by thy fbototeps unaware • : ^ « / 

Spring, *^a mute token from thy banished Meifd^ 
Who, with nn^ttnging he*rt, stiU loves thecito'^e ^d: ' - 



The 'Modw.-*^The following ftwts cohcefniiig the recient telescopic 
obeervatiobfr of the moon have been lately publisheA :— "^the * seas* 
are the onlj part of the moon which can be seen by the nake^ 6ye, and 
that very imperfectly. With the telescope there comes into sight a 
much more remarkable view of its 9Ulfaee, and amidst the first objects 
which catch the eye are the remarkable mountainous circular forma- 
tions. The similarity to the great voleanoes of tiie earth, extinct or 
otherwise, has often been remarked. The maps of the environs of 
Naples, of Yesfuvius, of the voleanoes of Anvergne and Teneriffe, 
present the same features, but those sink into insignificance when 
compared with the vast surface of the lunar volcanoes, and could 
scarcely be perceived if seen from the moon, and -the whole of those 
known on the earth might be placed with^ one 6f the lunar annular 
mountains. They are different in other respects from the earthly vol- 
canoes, as the bottoms of the crater's on the mooti's surface dip below 
the general surface. The eentnd peak, which appears in many of these 
formations, is also reproduced in the volcanoes of the earth, and is so per- 
fect and decided that it if astonishing to believe tiiat Kepler could think 
for a moment that they were artificial formations excavated by the lunar 
inhabitants to shield themselves from the rays of the sun. The perfect 
annidar mountains with a ooneave mterior (to distinguish them from 
the waUed plains and craters) are the most beautiful and regular of 
this group, and appear to have be^ the latest efforts of volcanic action. 
Among the most pecfect speeiraens of this class are the well-known 
motmtains Tyoho, Kepler, and Copemicns, which are easily recognized 
by being surrounded bv bright rays, and which will amply repay a 
minute examination. A moontain of this description, situated at the 
end of the chain of the Apenninee and a little to the N. W. of Coper- 
icnusy is ^ perfect model of this class of objects. The outer walls, 
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brilliantly white, as they rise fn>in the leyeil plain, are strikingly in 
obntraat with the black shadows and grey seas which surrouna this 
volcano. Its interior walU are much more eteop, but^ like the outer, 
gradually descend by a series of steppes and terraces. In general, 
the proper concave annular mountains are much inferior in siae to the 
circular walled plains, and Eratosthenes, which is the name of the 
mountain just described, is only thirty-six nvUes in diameter. The 
walls are not of equal height all round,, for whilst the eastern wiiU, as 
measured from the plain, is 7,500 feet high, the western quo is only 
one-hi^f that quantity. If measured from the interior, bpwever, the 
eastern wall is 16,000 feet high, and that of the western about 10,000. 
The central peak pr peak^ are a crowd of rocky fragments, and do 
not rise to the height pf the surrounding wall, which will be found to 
be the case with tibe other eentral peak$. The mountains Copernicus 
i^d Tycho, and the surrounding parts, with tfajsir bold and grand 
scenery, present a magniftcent sight) and their terraoes, peaks^ and 
the shadows of their rugged tops, can be seen with even BBoall tele- 
scopes. We lately viewed some of tho3o annular mountains through 
a splendid telf^ctpe, armed with a power of 1 ,000 . (one which 
would hjixf^ t^e moon within a distanco of 240 miles of the earth), 
and ;the.,quantity of detail in and about them was quite marvellous, 
and to attempt to delineate those minutiae would puzzle a pre- 
Raphadite.. , With ^ powerful telescope WQ can detect the st^^itification 
of the rocks, £is jf fiucc^asive layers, of lava had been depoeited at 
yanoijs.time?,'^ 



. .f h. t..-} 



. ADDRESS. 
To tiha <^ Muse uncomplying,'' 
Who e?eir denying, 

Yet promising still, 
Kludes our endeai^nr. 
And never, ah I Doverj 

Our hopes doth fuLai. - 
Give me less, or give me more. 
Lady, of thy xhystio lore \ 
Let my fidnmbrons epiiit lie, 
BreMnless of thy< witchety ; 
On out eyes all wakeful grown, 
Elash the fullness of thino own* 
Give me less, ia give me more. 
Lady, of thy sun-bright lore ; 
Let me in the dusk repose. 
Twilight glooms where shadow gmws; 
Dense or real, let me see 
Thee or nothing— only thee. 
KUlions live who know thee not, 
Blytbe, though lowlier, their lot, 
But obli\ion may not lude — 
May not veil thy beauty's pride. 
Having glanced at thee we live. 
Ever crying ** Give ! give ! give ! *' 

GWTKNE, 
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Flowkr Fabmikg. — ^Tako a pair of compasses, and strike an arc on 
the map of the French shores of the Mediterranean ; making the Fort 
of Antibes the centre, open the compasses to Nice, and strike ronnd — 
the highest point will he Grasse ; then descending again to the shore 
in an opposite direction, the compass leg will mark Qie fringe of the 
EstreUe hills, and the well-known town 'of Catrnes, Iritl tord 
Brougham's villa. From Nice to Cannes it is twenty Jmiles, and 
from Grasse to the shore ten miles. The three towns rorm a geo- 
graphical triangle, having the tideless hlue sea for its hase. Within 
tiiis triangle is the valley of the Flower Farms. There are flower 
farms in England also, but they are insignificant in comparison with, 
those of France. Elsewhere flowers are ornaments— charming acci- 
dents; here they are staples. They grow like grass and ccm, 
like potatoes and mangold wurtzel. Here bloom the jasmine, 
the orange, the violet, the tuberose, the jonquil, the rose, the 
cassia, not as in our beds, not as in horticultural gardens, not as 
gardens, but as fields. Broad acres of colour flash under the hot 
sun. The atmosphere is heavy with perf^imes when the snows are 
melting on the mountains, and the gurgling Yar is rapidly growing 
in^o a roaring torrent. Here we enter homesteads not of golden grain, 
bui of lavendar sheaves ; not of cheese, but of olive oil ; not of beer 
and elder wine, but of orange-flower and rose-water in vats ; not of 
clotted cream, but of jasmine and violet butter. It is like a countr/ 
of the " Arabian Nights." Tou expect the dark-eyed peasants to 
answer you in lyrics, and the very dogs to bark in tropes. You are 
oppressed with the prodigality of splendour. The soil' is so fertile 
that, to borrow Douglas Jerrold*s witty conceit, if you tickle it with a 
hoe, it smiles with a flower ; or, as the natives say, if you plant a 
walking-stick the ferule will blossom. — Dr. Septimui Fieue^s Lecture* 

TWILIGHT. 
Oft in the twilight's mystic hour, 

As thronging mem'nes o'er me steal, 
Days long past, in all their power. 

Their varied scenes again reveal. 
Thoughts of many a laughing face 

Once clustered ronnd the cheery blaze 
Of eager looks, and forms of grace 

On which my eye no more shall gaze. 
These, and many another dream. 

Do twilight's shadows oft recall, 
Till peopled still is every gleam 

That flickers out on yonder wall. 
These whispers of a bygone day. 

Of joys and sorrows long since past. 
Are chords which in our being stay 

As long as life itself shall last. 
When past's the noon of manhood's prime, 

And light's dim twilight hovers o*er, 
May my Hfe's shadows, left on time, 

In Jesus set for evermore. W. B. N. 

LOKDoif : runxK]) by i. mooejs, ia, ezltlr-stakkt, steams. 
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PEEFACE. 



The second half-yearly Yolume of our new series is now complete ; 
and we feel that a few words to our kind friends and readers are 
more needful on this than on any former occasion. 

The Family Frieitd has undergone many changes during its long 
and prosperous career, hut those changes have been rendered necessary 
by the remarkable progress of the times, and the extraordinary 
increase of cheap literature. 

The contents of the present volume will show how far the editor 
has endeavoured to keep paco with the advancement of thought and 
the extension of popular instruction. 

Among the contributions will be found many by writers of con- 
siderable distinction, among whom we may mention Walter Thorn- 
bury, the Rev. Edward Munro, and William Sawyer. 

Many of the loyal supporters of the old Fshend continue to favour 
us with their contributions, and we take this opportunity of ten- 
dering our sincere thanks for the valuable assistance which they have 
afforded. 

That there is much which needs improvement we arc bound to 
admit, and arrangements are being made to increase the literary 
and artistic merits of the Magazine for the New Year. 

A new story of great interest, by Mrs. Henry Parker, entitled 
" A Brother's Wrong," will then appear from month to month, and 
a long list of popular writers who have kindly consented to con- 
tribute will be duly announced. 
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Chapter XI. 
change which had been wrought in Fitz-Osbert's 
heart by the influence of his daughter was not so com- 
plete as he himself had imagined. Kever since those 
grim events which paralysed the best feelings of his 
nature had he experienced so much mental peace ; but 
the raging fire within his breast had not been thoroughly quenched, 
there stiU lurked a smouldering spark, and as he walked by the side 
of NeUy towards the Priory of Holy Trinity he felt the old fire burst- 
ing intp flame. He had nourished his hatied and hope of revenge so 
long that it had become almost a part of himself. The consciousness 
that every step was taking him nearer to Sir Hugh stirred up the 
bitterness of the past, and the holier thoughts inspired by the gentle 
eloquence of his child seemed to lose their control over his soul. 

** We can see the Priory now, father ; we shaU soon be there," 
said Nelly, her bright blue eyes lighted with hope that the reconcilia- 
tion would soon be accomplished. 
Fitz-Ozbert was silent. 

"If dear mother can see us from the spirit-land, how happy she wiU 
bo to know that ere long a Christian peace will consecrate our Hves. 
Tou will see Father Broadhart at the Priory. He has often desired 
to speak with you. He is a great and good man, and when he talks 
to me of Jesus and the Saints I always feel a calm, an inexpressible, 
sense of happiness ; the broad skies, and the solemn clouds, and the 
sighing winds, seem, to be more wonderful and full of the great 
mystery of eternal Heaven. I have often wished to talk to you about 
these things, but I felt that I could not talk as Broadhart did, and 
you — ^you were always busy. Now that I know your great trouble, 
father, let us sometimes speak our thoughts, and you shall teach me, 
father, about the sun, and moon, and stars, and about the holy 

B 
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Saints and martyrs of olden times; and I will tell you about 
the sick and poor at Houndsditch, and you shall talk to mc about 
the unjust taxes on the poor eitizcns ; and faov you intend to get 
justice on their side. We shall be very, very happy, then.'* 

a Yes — yes, wo will, " replied Fitz-Osbert in a tone of indifference 
that showed his thoughts wore wandering elsewhere. 

Nelly looked up into his face. The old evil expression had settled 
upon it. For a moment she was startled, and a feeling of anger crept 
over her. The stem, sulky, brooding look of her parent exerted an 
irritating influence over her mind which it had never done before, for 
the excitement of the last few days had overwrought her nerves, and 
the sudden discovery that the reconciliation was still incomplete cast a 
momentary gloom over her spirit. 

They walked for a short distance in silence ; Fitz-Osbert wrestling 
vrith Ids evil passion, and gradually succumbing to the influence of his 
daughter's words which were yet ringing in his ears, and Nelly 
endeavouring to quench and stifle the little flame of anger that his 
apparent apathy and suUenness had aroused. Gradually Nelly's 
enthusiastic words dawned on her father's mind with shape and mean- 
ing. The picture of peace and content on earth which she had drawn 
developed itself before his mental vision with increasing distinctness, 
and the black shadow disappeared from his face. 

'< You arc right, Nelly. It will be better for us both to talk sometimes 
of other than earthly affairs. I grow weary of the wickedness and 
worry that surrounds our brief existence in this world. No true peace 
will ever be my lot until higher hopes and truer wisdom absorb my 
thoughts. I will strive to subdue the torturing violence of cruel 
memory; I will try to shutout the past; and I will try to forgive 
my enemies ; but you must help me to do all this. Talk to me often 
of that sweet philosophy which arms the soul against all worldly cares, 
and you will save me perhaps from myself. I have fed too long on 
the miserable past. I have drank too deeply of its bitterness. 
Help mo now to the peace and happiness that spring from the hope of 
an eternal rest.'' He said this with a sad meekness and an earnest 
look at his child, as though he folt that she was his only source of 
strength, and that without her gentle influence he was unable to keep 
in view the joy of the future, and to tear himself from the evil clutches 
of memory. They had arrived at the Priory, and Broadhar^ came for- 
ward to receive them. 

The good priest extended his hand to Fitz-Osbert, and was surprised 
at the humility and fervour with which the latter grasped it. Not a 
word was spoken, and Fitz-Osbert took hold of Nelly's hand as 
Broadhart led the way along the narrow corridor. "When they entered 
the chamber of the wounded Crusader they found him seated upon the 
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edge of the couch, for, notwithstanding entreaties, he had persisted in 
concealing the signs of his recent injury as much as possible from 
Jitz-Osbeit. With an effort he rose to his feet and held out his hand 
to Nelly's father. 

''Fitz-Osbert, you have been shamefully, wickedly wronged. Can 
you forgive my misfortune in being the offspring of the woman who 
has so mercilessly blighted your life ? If you can, I swear by the good 
St. Edmund to do you recompense." 

''There can be no sufficient recompense on earth," interrupted 
Fitz-Osbert rather warmly, but at the same time accepting the prof- 
fered hand. 

*' Yet justice may be done," said Sir Hugh, ** and by all the saints I 
swear this great crime shall be wiped out, or I will pay the penalty 
with my life blood." 

<'Nay, Sir Hugh," replied Fitz-Osbert with unusual calmness, 
'' let us leave the stem duty of justice and retribution to a mighter 
Judge. I have sought to aim the avenging shaft, but it has threatened 
to recoil on myself. Hy own dear child has taught me to be wiser, and 
Heaven will give me strength to be generous. Let us bear no malicei 
and let this holy man sanctify our reconciliation T^th his blessing." 

** Tou speak wisely, worthy citizen," said Broadhart, and, cross- 
ing his hands upon his breast, the good man muttered a Latin 
benediction. 

Sir Hugh sank down on the couch. The exertion of rising had 
made him faint and giddy. 

A crimson flush of shame overspread Fitz-Osbert's face as he 
observed for the first time the evidence of Armstrong's rough and 
cowardly handling. 

** You are weak and ill, Sir Hugh. Seep quiet for a few days, 
and then I will ask you to forget your injury as I have forgiven — ^I 
-cannot forget— mine," 

*^ It was only a scratch. I have received heavier blows beneath the 
walls of Acre, and coidd join the fight within an hour after. 
Since we are no longer toes, I want to beg of you the service of a 
friend. I loft my men at the Tower some days ago, and have not 
since communicated with them. They will be alarmed at my absence, 
and may possibly start for Donedred Tower. I have now good reasons 
for not wishing them to go thither without me. A curse is upon the 
threshold. I will go there in state with banner and with lance, and 
the Lady de Danedred — ^my mother, my own mother — shall answer 
for her crime, or the death-wail shall sound from the battlements, and 
the wells be laid low with flame and sword. Send to the Tower, and 
let it be known that a trifling accident has befallen me, and that within 
three days I shall be prepared to start from London." 
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'' It was evident Sir Hugh was very much ezoitedy and that it wouli 
be wise to leave him for repose. 

"Trust me, Sir Hugh," said Fitz-Osbort ; I will see to your m/en^ 
and will bring you tidings of them fo-morrow." 

"Until thpn you must rest, or your strength will be devoured ^by 
fever," said Broadhart, turning to Sir Hugh and speaking wiiih more 
firmness than usual. 

*' May I ask a favour of you, Sir Hugh ?" inquired Nelly, who had 
remained watching with anxious silenoe the changing emotions visible 
in the young Crusader's face. 

The quick ray of light that flashed from his dark eyes was sufficient 
answei*. 

" I want your promise," she continued, " that you will foster no 
thought of violence while beneath this sacred roof, that you will listen 
well to all that our good father Broadhart shall say, and that the 
doctrines of the Cross for which you have expended so much toil and 
faced so much danger may guide you in all your future acts.*? . 

Fitz-Osbert stared at the bold earnestness of his daughter^ and 
Broadhart himself seemed puzzled at the strange firmness with which 
she spoke. Her own womanly instinct told her that she oonld sway 
the impetuous spirit of Sir Hugh ; she felt, and without hesitation 
she availed herself of her power for good. 

Sir Hugh gazed at her for a few moments in silence. They were 
moments of intense pleasure. In the depths of her blue eyes beamed 
a tender expression of thought and wisdom that seemed to thrill 
through his soul like heavenly music. 

" I promise you," he said solemnly, " if the golden gates of 
Paradise were opened and I were invited to enter, it would be no less 
impossible to refuse. The fervour of his manner was not unnoticed by 
Fitz-Osbert and Broadhart ; the former looked troubled as he gazed 
from one to the other, and watched the smile on Kelly's face aa she 
pcmitted Sir Hugh to take her hand in his and gently preas it. 
Brofidliart, on the contrary, seemed pleased at the evidence of Nelly's 
influence. He had the welfare of the Church so deeply at heart that 
he was too much gratified at his pupil's triumph in the cause o( peape 
and religion to fathom the secrets of Sir Hugh's heart or to Jiave any 
anxiety for the consequences. 

When Nelly and her father returned home they sat beside the 
blazing logs on the hearth, and talked about the priest and the young 
Crusader with more mutual confidence and more pleasant earnestness 
than they had ever talked before. Fitz-Osbert began to dispover that 
his daughter was no longer a simple child. Her shrewdness of obser- 
vation, her wisdom and unassuming piety gradually showed him that 
he possessed in Nelly not only a gentle and beautiful daughter, but a 
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wiB6 ana clever companion. As he listened to her conversation and 
watched her expressive ficice beaming with poetic thought, he wondered 
how he coold have so long been ignorant of her mental endowments. 
He forgot that his habits of meditation and his interest in public affairs 
had deprived him of the free interchange of ideas which now dis- 
played her intellectual powers. A new world of comfort and happi- 
ness seemed suddenly opened to him, and he could not avoid the 
tiiought that this was in some way the sign of an approving Heaven. 
He hai begun a new life, he had turned from grovelHng hatred to be 
at peace with aU the world, to look hopefiiUy to the great future, and 
here was the sacred reward already manifest. Nelly had judged 
rightly when she thought that the brave and generous bearing of Sir 
Hugh would favourably impress her father. It was so : Sir Hugh's 
handsome face and honest manner, and his evident detestation of his 
mother's crime had equally won the sympathy of Fitz-Osbert, and had 
extinguished for ever the expiring sparks of his long fostered hatred. 
He did not hesitate, therefore, to speak of Bir Hugh with respect and' 
to approve of Kelly's arguments, which all seemed to tend indirectly 
to the praise of tiie young Crusader. Had she paused to ask herself 
thi3 '^asbn of the all-absorbing interest^in Sir Hugh, she might have 
been xborb reserved. 

A modest thump at the oaken door, and the gruff voice of Armstrong 
abhiptly terminated their agreeable conversation. 

"Welcome, good neighbour," said Fitz-Osbert, rising to meet his 
guest with more cordiality than was his custom, for they had had 
angry words in the morning, and Fitz-Osbert was too light-hearted now 
to encourage a thought of ill-feeling. The armourer accepted the 
greeting \nth thorough good will, and making a profound obeisance to 
Nelly, seated himself on the bench by the fire. 
• ** What news bring you now ?" inquired Fitz-Osbert. 

** Worse news than ever." 

" How mean you ?" 

** He's gone — escaped," replied Armstrong, looking intensely miser- 
able, and speaking in a half whisper. 

Fitz-Osbert burst out into a laugh. If ho had stood on his head, 
the armourer could not have been more astonished to hear the citizen 
lawyer laugh. Ho had never heard him laugh before. Kelly was 
herself surprised, for the sound was unfamiliar to her ears ; but she 
quickly perceived the reason, and she felt a thrill of happiness at this 
new evidence of the change that ha.1 come over her father. 

"Ha! ha! ha! Why, vbat ails you, neighbour? You look 
frightened." 

Armstrong looked at Fitz-Osbert, and then at Kelly still more 
perplexed, and as Kelly was smiling, he tried hard to smile himself. 
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but the corners of his capacious mouth obstinately refused to be con- 
trolled by art, and he only sucecded in making a grimace. 

<< I tell you he has gone/' persisted Armstrongi laying great 
emphasis on the ''he." 

'' I understand you, perfectly," said Fitz-Osbert ; '' and I fear our 
conbract is at an end. 

Armstrong scratched his head nervously, and blushed cnmson* 

''It is no fault of mine, then. By 6t Dunstan, I did my work 
well enough," he replied, with a discontented growl. 

Kelly left the room. She had seen and heard enough to guess 
Armstrong's share in her father's plot against Sir Hugh, and she 
felt a dislike for the man, which the mention of a contract did not tend 
to remove. 

Fitz-Osbcrt had irritated the armourer in the moiaing by not 
iqyprociating his services with respect to Sir Hugh ; but it was 
necessary now to explain fully his change of purpose. Without dis- 
dofling his £unily sceret, he told Armstrong that he had now 
good reason for desiring the recovery of the young Baron ; and that 
Frovidenco, which had mercifdUy intercepted bis vengeance^ seemed 
favourable to the aooomplishment of his new purpose. 

A heavy burden was removed from Armstrong's mind. The dull 
thud of the Crusader's head against the oold stone floor had rung in 
his ears ever since the eventful moment when he ended the desperate 
encounter by flinging him headlong into the cell. His visit to the 
cell the following morning, when he found Sir Hugh stretched on the 
ground, impressed him with the belief that he was dead. He had 
slunk away like a guilty, cowardly outcast. He had scarcely dared 
to look up to Heaven lest some avenging apparition should meet his 
gaze. No wonder, therefore, that he heaved a deep sigh of relief, 
and that his contracted brow relaxed, as he heard the agreeable 
intelligence of Sir Hugh's safety. 

" And does this change of purpose end our contract?" he enquked, 
wlien Fitz-Osbert flnished his explanation. 

" The contract is of no value, Armstrong, without the cotisent of 
the third party. I have always respected you as an honest and 
industrious citizen and a statkuch partisan, but I cannot give you my 
only child unless her happiness as well as yours be enhanced by the 
alliance. Have you consulted her ?" 

Fitz*Osbert spoke in slow and measured tones, for he began to 
regret the hasty promise extracted flrom him in a moment of violent 
poseion, and ^he now saw difficulties and obstructions which he did 
not see then. Above all, he doubted whether Armstrong would 
succeed in obtaining Nelly's consent^ and he secretly desired to elude 
the pain of parting with his daughter. 
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" Hero is Nelly — ^plead your own cause, and if she be willing you 
may yet receive your reward," lie continued, as Nelly's footsteps were 
heard approaching. 

Armstrong was in terrible confusion. It was with great difficulty 
that he could restrain himself from running out after Pitz-Osbert, 
and it was not without many neryous twitchings and several unwar- 
rantable attacks on his unoffending head of hair that he arrived at the 
resolution to speak. 

" Have you been to Houndsditch to-day, Mistress Nelly ? " 

**I was there this morning," replied Nelly, looking out of the 
window. 

''Your visits must be very welcome," he continued, gaining 
courage. 

" I hope so." 

" I almost wish that I — ^that you — that is, that I were one of the 
old and infirm to receive your attentions." 

"DoyouP" 

** You are so beautiful, so kind. Mistress Nelly." 

17elly turned round at these words and looked him full in the face. 
He was sitting on the bench supporting his chin on his hands, and 
resting his elbows on his knees. When Nelly turned towards hira he 
immediately lost all command over himself. Her large eyes seemed to 
be reading his soul ; everything appeared to swim around ; and in 
utter despair he threw himself on his knees at her feet. 

" Nelly, I love you," ho exclaimed, nearly choking with emotion. 
*'Porgive me this rashness. Do not turn away — give me hope — say 
you will be my wife. Say * Yes* — one word of hope. . I will be true 
to the death. IwiU" 

"Armstrong!" said Nelly, starting back with alarm and astonish- 
ment, ''I do not understand you. IXise to your feet, or I must call 
my father." 

** Oh, forgive me — ^forgive me," cried the excited armourer, rising 
from his suppliant position ; '' I know not what I am doing. I adore 
you. Say that you will be mine. I will be your slave. I will 
worship you, and sacrifice every moment of my existence to your 
happiness." 

'' It can never be," said Nelly firmly but kindly. " It is useless to 
say more — ^it can never be." 

The words fell on Armstrong's ears slowly and distinctly, and the 
tone of candour with which they were uttered only increased the 
sharpness of the sting. He reeled back and grasped the bench with 
one hand to support his huge body." 

" Is there no hope ? " he stammered. 

" There is none, replied Nelly, advancing to the door. 
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" By Heaven ! '* cried the armourer, ruBhing forward and Beicing 
her hand ; " do not leave me thaa— do not condemn me to despair. 
This hope has heen the light of my Ufe ; its extinction is worse than 
death. Relent— pray relent." 

'^ Free my hand and let me go," exclaimed Nelly indignantly. ** I 
have answered you ; I can say no more." She uttered the last words 
with icy coldness, and with an unmistakahle expression of contempt. 

'' Enough I " muttered the armourer, releasing her delicate hand from 
his rough grasp, and, without another word, he rushed from the 
and staggered out of the house." 



Chaftee XIII. 

THE KSETHV^G BY THE BIVER. 

The incidents related in the preceding chapters occupied but three days. 
"W^e must now pass rapidly over the events of the following week. 
Armstrong, astonished at his own courage in the recent dedaratioiL to 
Nelly, and broken down in spirit by her indignant rejection of lus 
heart and hand, had shut himself up in his workshop, and had nerer 
since crossed Fitz-Osbert's threshold. The neighbours wondered why 
he did not go forth as usual to gossip with his favourite companiooB, 
and still more did they wonder at the incessant clank of his hammer 
and. the undying glare of his forge. In vain they sought to discover 
what important work he had on hand which forced him to toil with 
such untiring energy. His men and apprentices laboured no longer 
than usual, nor could they give a reason for their master's strange 
freak of industry. His huge arms made the anvil tremble beneath the 
weight of the great hammer. Often in the stillness of the night he 
could be beard restlessly pacing his workshop, and at the break of day 
he ^as standing over his forge preparing for another round of incessant 
silent toil. His hair was more ragged than ever, his eyes were blood- 
shot, and his face was furrowed with lines of care. 

Nelly had not forgotten the armourer's desperate ezpresdons of 
devotion, and, although she regarded him as a coarse and brutal man, 
she could not avoid a feeling of pity by his evident misery. Her 
mind, however, was occupied by matter so much more important that 
even this pity left no deep impression, and Armstrong's mad love was 
almost forgotten. 

Sir Hugh de Danedred had recovered from the effects of his injury, 
and, although scarcely able to undertake the long journey, he 
had left the Priory and taken up his quarters at the Tower of London. 
His followers were relieved from an unpleasant anxiety when they 
received a message assuring them that no serious mischief had befallen 
.him, and commanding them to await with patience his return to the 
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London Tover. Walrick's corioBity was not satisfied by the scanty in* 
formation conveyed by the messenger, and with much canning he con- 
trived to discover the whereabouts of his master. Sir Hugh did not 
hesitate, consequently, to make a confidant of his fool so far as to 
confess a slight illness, and Walriok's tongue being given to waggiog, 
he was bound to silence on all he had seen and heard in London by 
the threat of a severe punishment, and sent back with a message 
to Danedred Tower, couched in terms least likely to cause alarm. 
At last the time arrived when Sir Hugh^ could no longer find an excuse 
for remaining in London. Much as he dreaded the task before him, 
he had many good reasons for delaying it no longer. The fool had 
told him of Mary de Lawnford's joy on hearing of his return to 
England, and of her ceaseless vigils awaiting his arrival at Danedred 
Tower. But a short time ago such news would have made him intensely 
happy, and eager to put a speedy end to his long absence. Now, the 
news was a cause of pain, and he prepared for his departure from 
London as a solemn duty. 

Since the reconciliation he had frequently seen Nelly, and every 
meeting gave the spell of her beauty and the influence of her mind a 
new victory over his heart. His looks, and the fervour of his words, 
might have betrayed the secret, but he had not dared to confess it 
to her. 

Bemorseless time crept on, and the eve of his departure arrived. 
His men were busily polishing their armour, ready to start at early 
dawn. The day had been dull and cold, but a strong wind had driven 
off the heavy* snow clouds ; and as the evening advanced the full 
moon rolled upwards, cresting the dancing wavelets of the Thames 
with flashes of uncertain light. 

Sir Hugh stood on the southern battiements^of the tower in sad and 
gloomy reverie. He had not realised the fall extent of Nelly's power 
over him until now that the hour of his departure was at hand. If 
he could confide to her the secret pf his heart, he felt that he would 
have more courage and more peace of mind. The desire to confess his 
love grew upon him rapidly — he cotdd not control it; his impatient 
nature yearned for her answer. His imagination became fired for a 
moment with the thought of her approval, and then his heart sank 
at the idea of a cold, contemptuous response. The suspense became 
unbearable. The moon advanced higher in the heavens. The curfew 
would soon be sounded ; and the thought that he might never see her 
again filled him with a deep, silent anguish. He turned impatiently 
towards the great western gates of the Tower, and, passing through, 
walked hurriedly in the direction of Fitz-Osbert's house. The glow 
of the log fire glittered on the walls, but he looked in vain for any 
diadow cr sign of life within. Uncertain whether to intrude or not. 
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ho tamed down a lane at the sido of Bow Church, and strolled towards 
the river. 

** Sir Hugh ! " said a voice hehind him. It was Kelly. 

He turned instantly round, and beheld her standing in the pale 
xnoonlighty her hair streaming, and her robes fluttering in the evening 
breeze. 

'^ I have come to wish you good bye, Sir Hugh," she said, extending 
her hand with artless grace. ^* I saw you pass, and I hurried a^r 
you." 

**It was very kind of you, Nelly, I came this way hoping we 
might meet once more. I could not rest until I had again thanked 
you for all your kindness, and " 

** Sir Hugh, pray say no more ! I do not wish to remember that 
horrible morning." 

They were standing by the river bank,' not very far £rom the old 
stone cell. The events associated with that place flashed across his 
mind ; but foremost in the mental picture was the figure of Kelly 
standing at the door liko an angel of mercy. Respectfully and ten- 
derly he took her small white hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

'< We may meet again, Nelly," he said with a trembling voice ; ** but 
if Heavm decrees otherwise, wiU you think of me sometimes ? I 
could not have believed that parting would have been such sad work." 
Ho still held her hand in his, and he felt a hot tear fall upon his 
wrist. 

*< I will always remember yon. Sir Hugh-^I wiU always pray for 
yon." She would have said more, but her heart was Itill, and she 
starove in vain to eonoeal her emotion. 

<* Nelly, Nelly!" cried Sir Hugh, "say one word— say that you 
cte be happy^ and cast your lot with me, and I will return soon to daim 
you as my own." 

Her lumd trembled, but she did not answer. 

At that moment the figure of a broad-shouldeied mail crouching 
beaUe Iho river bank stood out in dark relief against the moonlit 
waters. 

(2b ^ continmf,) 
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^HEOPOMFTJS tells us of a certain rogue, one BardjHs, 
an IllyriaQ, that got a great power by the Heuoie of his 
justice in dividing the prey ; and Tiriatus, the Lusi- 
tanian, got a much greater, to whom even some of our 
armies and generals were forced to yield, till he was 
beaten and weakened by that Caius Loelius, who was sumamed the 
Wise in the time of^his prfletorship, who brought down his haughtiness 
to so low an ebb as to render the war easy for those that came after 
him. If justice, then, be of so great efficacy as to raise and increase 
even the power of pirates, of what mighty force must we suppose it to 
be, in the midst of laws, and in a weIl*constituted republic." — Cickbo. 

*' Statesman, yet friend to Truth ! of bouI sincere, 
In action, faithfol, and in honour dear ; 
Who broke no promise, aen*d no private end, 
"Who gain' d no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approvM 
And praia'd, nnenry'd by the Muse he lov'd."— FovB. 

One of our London joumaUsts, commenting upon some official pro- 
ceedings which had been under investigation, says of the honourable 
gentleman principally concerned in those proceedings, that ''after 
making due allowance for imperfections of memory on the part of him- 
self and others, he cannot be exculpated altogether from what is called, 
in the language of schools, amphibology, and in English, shuffling, 
Oentlemen do not do those things in private life. But the truth is, 
that the habit, from which your thorough party man is seldom free, of 
' sporting,' between jest and earnest, lax principles of political morality , 
deadens insensibly but surely the fine instinet of a man of honour." 
To this it may be added that the spirit of party has a no less marked 
effect upon the critical observations of commentators, so that—to use 
an old illustration — one man may steal a horse with impunity so far as 
they are concerned, while another encounters their '' satiric touch," if 
not something much more severe, for even looking with covetous eyes 
over the hedge of the field where the horse is depastured. 

It is certain, however, that the morality of public business calls for 
animadversion, lliere is but too much room for improvement. While 
amelioration of manners has made great progress, strioUy honest and 
clearly honourable dealing has not made any progress. The advaoioe 
has been what an Irish recruit described as an advance backwards. 
Violent crimes and misdemeanours, and, indeed, violent conduct of all 
kinds (notwithstanding some late illustrations to the contrary in the 
House of Gommon8)| may be safely said to have diminiahed; but Satan 
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makes himself amends in the more general overthrow of sound prin- 
ciples, and of sterling honesty. It is reported of a late eminent person* 
in trade, who gave np business some years before he died, and was 
asked the season why, that he said ** he had continued in trade as long 
as a gentleman oould do so ;" meaning that trade had come to such a' 
pass tbat no one conld be successful in it without resorting to praeticos 
which 8onipn}ous honesty, and a nice sense of honour, could not' eh* 
dure. This is too much the case, alsO| with public life. People 'who 
hold their heads high, and whose manners are sufficiently correct and 
smooth, are not ashamed of artifices which sound morality cannot vp* 
piove. This may be said to have become the general taste. One of 
the journals which most inculcates, and most practises, subserviency to 
the public taste of the day, whatever it may be, delivered itself some 
time ago of the following piece of philosophy : — 

'' Compzomise is a good thing in its own proper sphere, but that 
sphere is not the question of truth, but the balance of interests imd- 
the calculation of expediencies, and, perhaps, the comparison of 
opinions. The truth is, that the spirit of compromise is supposed to 
be so ubiquitous, so subtle, and so unprincipled, that a wink ar a nod 
would ba sufficient to suggest, transact, and ratify-a most complex ' 
interchange of accommodation between the greatest opposites and the . 
most dissimilar agents. There is a notion abroad that everything »l to^ 
he J$ne hy man^emeut, and that the secret of suceeBS is to find oat 
the key to a sort of inner machinery by which the whole woirld is 
moved. Bailways, of course, have long been given up to this system ; 
but. (pinion gives it a much larger and loftier range. Questions of life 
and d^ath can now be ' made pleasant,' and official statements < coolMd^ 
to give pleasure. Bo, at least, it is imagined, and the belief is so 
genesal as really to discourage many from regular methods, and set ' 
them to work, seeing how their business may be done in s^mie quiets 
and shorter way by the royal road of mutual accommodatioB. 8tich* 
is* one of thebesetting in&rmitibs of the age." 

And to such an infirmity most people conform with considerable 
alacrity, because it m << an infirmity of the age." At length some 
wholesome attention is roused to the '* management " by which mem- 
bers of Faziiamient are often made, and by which official influence is 
Bustaiiaed. The evil begins to be (in theory, at all events) admitted. 
Men begin to ask, how is all this to end? and what is to be the on^e? 

80 far as the masses have a share in the indifference to duty, or the 
ab8<dirf» corruptbn, of which notice has been taken, the refmedy sng^ 
gested 00 almost every hand is simply that of ** oducatioii," Upon 
this pointi however, Sir A. Alison has wisely said in his book'' on' 
«'I|dp«kition"~ 

**That the instruction of the labouring classes is a great public* 
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benefit, and that the general prosperity is immensely benefited by the 
tolent^hich it brings to bear upon die fortunes of the State, is self- 
eyident ; but if, in addition to this, it is expected that the enjoyments 
of knoiifrlodge aro to counteract, in the majority of the lower ciders 
the desire for gratifications of a baser kind, or to check the growth of 
vicious desires in the aotiye as well as the speculattre part of mankind, 
eSectB are anticipated from its difiusion contrary alike to reason and 
ezperiexkce.*^ 

. Contraiy, at all events, to experience ; for the persons by it^hose 
means and whode agency the lower orders are bribed into the abuse of 
their public privileges are generally persons of education— certainly of 
as much education, and, for the most part, of as good education, as we 
could expect by any public exertion, and any outlay of the public 
. money, to confer upon the great mass of the lower orders of the people. 
Wethave no right to infer that, from the increase of the knowledge of 
the masses, will arise a greater aversion from '' managing " matters by 
some other rules than those of honesty and honour. This is very weU 
shewn in the book of Sir A. Alison already quoted : — 

I " If any man were to propose by a system of education to counteract 
the passions, or give a new direction to the desires of the 'higher orden 
generally, he would immediately be regarded as a visionary enthusiast. 
All (he world knows that the charms of edence or the atta*actiokis of 
philosophy will never divert jthe great majority of the higher orders 
firom the sports of the field or the amusements of the metropolis. If 
any person were to propose by such inducements to make ^x-huntang 
foigotten, or Aimack's deserted, everybody would know what success 
mighi jt>Q expected from his exertions. Experience has sufficiently de^ 
monstrated that, although some of the higher orders are men of a 
tboughtfol ot speculative turn, who prefer the researches of philosophy 
to the excitation of amusement, the great majority are differently con-^ 
stituted, and can feel- an interest only in those boisteit>us exercises or 
trifling occupations which form tho ordinary employment of men of 
fashioii. 

• VI^ow, if this be admitted in regard to the aflluent members of 
society, what rational ground is there for supposing that the enjoy- 
ments of study will bo appreciated by a wider circle among the labour- 
ing classes ; or that the proportion of the human race that aro qualified 
by nature to take an interest in such pursuits is greater in the lower 
than in the higher orders ? Intoxication, gaming, and sexual indul- 
g^ce constitute the excitation of the lower orders ; they are within 
the reach of every labouring man, and their seductions are brought to 
his door in every large city. If the great majority of the higher 
ranks, upon whom education has lavished all her treasures, and taste 
opened all her refinements, can be roused only by the stimulus of 
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physical passion, or the animation of hodily ezendsey what ground is 
there for supposing that the lower orders, who are doomed by necessity 
to a life of labouri will be more intellectnal in their pleasures ? The 
desire for infonnation, and the enjoyment of stady, it is well known, 
increase in a most extraordinary manner with the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and are never found in so high a degree as among those who are 
best informed. Is it to be supposed that the scanty education which 
the poor are able to give their children, before they are harnessed to 
the labour of life, is to diffuse the perception of the lights of know- 
ledge to a greater degree than the long years of aoademical education 
which are bestowed upon the rich? Are the seductions of vioe more 
powerful among the great, who have all the enjoyments of life at their 
command, and are far removed &om the contagion of sin, than am(«g 
the poor, who are frequently deprived of every gratification but those 
which flow from licentiousness, and are doomed to meet its votaries 
every time they cross their threshold ? Or is a life of labour, which 
exhausts the frame, and deadens every desire but that for physical 
stimulants, a better preparation for the enjoyments of science than the 
luxurious indolence which requires mental exertion to relieve its 
unifonnity?" 

This is sufficient to show that, while encouraging education as a cer- 
tainly good thing in itself, we must not expect from it so much more 
than experience warrants us in expecting. Ko man can be sure that, 
by making the people more knowing they will be generally made better; 
and it is, indeed, particularly doubtful that their moral improvement 
will be of that kind which will set them above the aits oi '' manage- 
ment " and the seductions of pecuniary or other the like advan- 
tage. 

That which is of more importance than education is, that men in 
high station, legislative or local, should set examples of honour, probity, 
and Christian kindness. If men in Parliament assert that the true 
rule for public prosperity is that every man should be encouraged to do 
the best he can for his own interest, it is no wonder that sudi lessons 
should corrupt the people. If in high places patriotic feeling be 
sneered at as romance, unfit for an ago of activity and business ; if the 
themes of national honour, national greatness, and even national se» 
curity, have become distasteful in great assemblies, now more willing 
to consider by what means merchants may bo able to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest markets ; and if national glory, which 
£dmund Burke said was an important part of the business of the 
nation, be no longer so considered by those who rule the nation and 
give the tone to public sentiment ; how can we wonder that the general 
mind should become low and sordid ?-*that men should be ever stoop- 
ing to pick up the dross of worldly advantage, and that the thickening 
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mists of corruption should grow and gatherj and shut out the sun of 
public virtue, so that there is no light ? 

The tide of indignation against electioneering corruption has set in, 
and much punishment has, within the last two or throe months, been 
inflicted both on elected and on electors, for acts which, a session or 
two ago, would certainly have entailed no such results. But can it bo 
expected that, while every avowed supporter of existing Admimstra- 
tions in the House of Commons shares the patronage of Government in 
the locality to which he belongs as the reward of his support— can it 
be expected that, while this goes on, the electors can be wholly un- 
bribed ? Tliat this is the practice is perfectly notorious. It is a prac- 
tice not without its conveniences ; and in many cases it is reasonable 
enough to suppose that the local member will better know who is fit 
for a local Government office than any member of the Government at 
head-quarters can know. But is merit generally — is it ever considered 
in such cases ? Does the local member take advantage of his know- 
ledge^to recommend the man he conscientiously believes to be fittest 
for the post to which the Government has to appoint ? No ; he serves 
the mani who has served him. 

The moral reform must be*gin from the top ; and if it do begin there, 
in sincerity and truth, great and good results wiU probably follow. 




PUMPS, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

♦ ■ — 
UMPS is a city — " a city of vast importance," as Cadde, 
Esq., one of its worthy aldermen, loudly asserts in the 
council chamber when debating the advisability of erect- 
ing an extra lamp-light in the High-street ;— and Pumps 
returns two members to Parliament. The population of 
Pumps, at the last census, was, including Oxley and Sheepley, six 
thousand five hundred and nine inhabitants. 

Pumps is a show-place. Besides its grand gothic cathedral (com- 
menced A.n. 1001, by Bishop Rubicunde), it contains many other noble 
edifices—" Hedifices " (we again quote Cadde, Esq.) ** alike ornamental 
and useful, and which 'ave cost the town and corporashun a precioas 
sight of money, sir." 

These builcUngs comprise many excellent institutions. In the first 
instance, the Pumpites boast a most elegant asjlum for congenital 
idiots (in brick) ; secondly, they have a highly substantial county 
gaol (likewise in brick) ; thirdly, there is a spacious almshouse for do- 
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cayed crossing-sweepers ; and, in the fourth place, we may mention 
their national schools. But are these the whole of their " lions " ? 
Certainly not. In addition to the foregoing, they have a Bishop's 
palace (surrounded hy moat), a deanery (castellated), two handsome 
churches (Eevs. Eyre and Lowthcr), five chapels (periodically dosed 
" till the trifling deht on the sanctuary is liquidated "), a conduit (pro- 
nounced " cundick "), and a Bussian gun. 

Before we proceed further we must set ourselves right on one 
point. Strictly speaking, the almshouse alluded to ahove is not in- 
habited hy crossing-sweepers, although the benevolent gentleman who 
endowed it intended that it should be ; but, strange to say, since his 
decease no besom has been brandished in the streets of Pumps ; and 
perhaps the good reader will not be slow to understand that where the 
crossings are never swept there can be no decayed sweepers. Be this 
as it may, it was found necessary to do something, and Cadde, Esq., 
proved himself equal to the occasion. " If there's no bisoms," exclaimed 
this eloquent civic authority, p'r'aps there's wooden legs, and if there 
isn't wooden legs maybe there's widders. Let's supply the almshouse 
with either wooden legs or widders ; /prefers the former." This bril- 
liant stroke of wit was considered irresistible by the council assembled, 
and one and all, including the mayor (who, by-the-bye, was under cer- 
tain pecuniary obligations to Cadde, Esq.), were convulsed with 
laughter. A vote of thanks was returned to the worthy alderman for 
what was termed his '' neat suggestion," and from that memorable 
day one-legged gentlemen in straightened circumstances have been in- 
•dukriously sought for by the Fumpite committee, and advanced in life. 
Pumps is by no means a dead-alive place. The Yeomanry Cavalry 
assemble there for seven days' practice once in every two years, to say 
nothing of quarter sessions, school feasts, and the annual flower show. 
The fact is — and it can't be disputed — Pumps is gay. Since it has 
boasted of a volunteer corps it has been gayer than ever. " To 'ear 
them rifles a-goin' hoff, you'd think 'twas a barmy of ten thousand ; 
but, to state plain fac's, I b'lieve there's only sixty in all, cap'n b- 
cluded." Pardonable enthusiasm on the part of Cadde !^ Truly, as the 
Pumpitcs remark, he is ^' a man to the backbone." 

Apropos of military affairs, we happencMl to be at Pumps during the 
time the Yeomanry Cavalry were " out." Wo were fortunate enough 
to behold the grand review. The scene was brilliant in tho extreme, 
and the drill-ground was crowded with the dlite of the city and neigh- 
bourhood; to instance which, we have merely to state that the Lord'* 
Bishop of the diocese was on tho spot, together with A. Moughe, Esq., 
M.P., and Mrs. Moughe — the congenital idiots were also present. And 
was Caddo, Esq., on the field? Yes, honest man, he was, perfectly 
conscious that he hod subscribed a five-pound note towards the pyro- 
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technic display which was to " come off" in the evening in the mar- 
ket-place of Pumps. And Cadde, Esq., was not altogether ignored by 
exalted personages, or else why should the worthy alderman bow his 
very best, and exclaim, " Tollorable, my lard ; I *opc and trust yer 
lardship's 'ealth is good ? " Why should Cadde, Esq., we ask, have 
given expression to this elegant language if he had not been recognised 
by persons of high degree ? 

This act of condescension on the part of the Lord Bishop (for wo 
will not be niggardly enough to suppress any portion of his title) puts 
us in. mind of some very similar behaviour shown by his friend Moughe, 
Esq., M.P., at the time he was a candidate for the city and borough of 
Pumps. Not but what Moughe, Esq., was highly pleasant at the review, 
Indeed, Mr. Alderman Cadde informed more than one neighbour that 
" Moughe, M.P., give me his hand, and passed the time o* day quite 
pleasant; and Mrs. M., when interjuiced to Mrs. C, smiled affable, 
and said, " Most 'appy to know you, mum." 

" Native perliteness is everything," replied the mayor of Pumps, to 
whom this interesting anecdote had been related, if we recollect rightly, 
more than once. The mayor was a long-suffering functionary j and, 
besides, was ho not " trading upon three thousand pound " of Caddo's 
money? 

We will not enlarge upon the review episode. What wo want to ' 
acquaint our readers with is this — tha courtesy and benevolence of 
Moughe at the time he was canvassing the electors of Pumps. On this 
memorable occasion, Moughe, Esq., proved himself to be a perfect angel 
in temper. He made quite a bosom friend of Mr. Alderman Caddq, 
and treated the mayor of Pumps (as everybody said) for all the world 
as if he had been his own brother. He not only took the taunts and 
what a certain admirable civic magnate called the *' insinivations " of 
the opposite side in good part, but actually presented some of his 
bitterest enemies with glittering coin of the realm and crisp Bank of 
En^and five-pound note?. 

"It is not bribery and corruption,'* bleated the Rev. Smugge, inde- 
pendent pastor, who was a staunch Moughite, '* but merely an overflow 
of loving-kindness.** And the reverend gentleman, after so delivering 
himself, proceeded to carve a boiled turkey, and to inquire for oyster 
sauce. You must please to understand that all this took place at an 
election dinner, at which the Eev. Smugge ** asked a blessing." Now 
by this we do not mean to insinuate that the Eev. Smugge was wont 
to take any decided part in election matters. ** As a pastor of the in- 
dep'endent denomination," this excellent gentleman would remark, " I 
hold myself strictly neutral ; I will hear the strife from fliar, nor gir^ 
myself for the fight." Notwithstanding this determination, he would 
not allow himself to be altogether separated from his people. ''Al- 

voL n. 
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though lam totally indifferent to tcmporil affairs,'* be went -on* t6* 
observe, "still, by appearing at certain of the feasts I tm Hold cttuf- 
munion with my flock ; for at the festive board man is gicfhiany incltied, 
and rather a vessel of peace than of wrath.'' '' ' ' 

Beautifully and touchiugly expressed, as every onfe Said M^'liifaiid 
this eloquent speech ; and the Rev. 8mugge upheld his prikcijp^tei Kke 
a man. He wended his vmy to the "Crown" regttlttrlj^ iiH^'k 
week during election time, and there communed witK his sfa'^^ (Wife 
were browsing on turbot, by the way), and so far bvercaane Hiisietib^^ 
nance to the things of this world that at every visit heT)aitb6'k df Ifish 
three times, and allowed himself to be supplied with a second bdtt^of 
sherry without a murmur. Theology was uppeimost in has i^ougnts, 
or why, when returning home, did he mistake Dr. Toiei-'s dooi?'For hi's 
own ? Complacent and devout Smugge ! Aiid this was the ban t^ 
whom slanderers declared he did not " pay his way!" •'•.*• h -^ 

But we are neglecting Moughe, Esq. We have before stated '^at 
his conduct was irreproachable. His canvass was caim^ bi^'ili^the 
most gentlemanly manner, and his principles were aired >vrth: th^ 'iit'- 
most decorum. Caddc, Esq., went from house to house 'WitK^hd^^rtH 
biyo senator, and the order of the procession was thus'r^— Ageit'tk 
advance (Blande, " 'toniey," as the Puinpites called hitti),'cld8i!5^' tdl- 
lowed by Cadde, Esq., and the mayor. If we draw asi^ tie^Vell Vc 
are bound to disclose this : — The house is that of Mi*. Binney,*lridf6S' 
shoemaker. The agent coughs on entering the dodr, lf6tighe,'riij^.', 
smiles, and Cadde, Esq., and the mayor mutually rtib their ^h&ds. 
After a while the silence is broken by the worthy alderman/ wh6 ih- 
quires of the agitated cobbler, "How is things goin'/ Binhiejf?" 
Binney grows spasmodic, and stutters " Mortal queer.*' ** Oh ! thin^ 
is mortal queer, is they ? " chuckles Cadde, glancing at Motigfaeinia 
very knowing way : " Ah ! things is queer, is they ? " he mee*fianica!(ly 
repeats. " But yer principles isn't queer, Binney, my man ? ^*'ife ^dAs, 
with aldermanic wit. " I've been a buff now for fourteen year;*^^ re- 
plies Binney, slapping his thigh with his measure, "and I ain't 
a-goin' to change colour for no man. My father was a buff afdre nle, 
and 1*11 live and die a buff — ^there now ! " 

Moughe, Esq., being a buff himself, is of course highly delighted 
with Binney's sentiments, and in the kindest manner possiblcf ^is^ures 
the little shoemaker that his handsome behaviour shall n6fcbe'Vor- 
gotten. The quartet then shake hands with the grateful Binney, atid 
take their leave. After this, is it to be wondered at that Iheoihiiilfle 
Moughe represents the city and borough of Putops in ParKataettt? * 

The pronunciation of Cadde, Esq., is at times just> a little eccentric. 
We think it right to menticfn this, lest out motives should'bcimistM^ii ; 
and as we are about to notice ai certam institution of Piittps,' 4r^^n- 
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DoV4o- better than account for the peculiarity observable in Cadde, 
^^*^h speech. 

. Xboij institution in question is a charitable que, and is popularly 
known as the Blue Coat School. It is built in the Tompson style of 
m-pb^rt^turq ^ and, lest any curiously inclined personage should inquire, 
'iWh<? IP Tompson ? " we ^yill at onco state that ho occupies a sub- 
f^ta^lU^l mansion in Laurel-street, Pumps, where he may be "seen** 
Aj^j ^i»^ nine to six; To be more explicit, we shall take the liberty 
to U^nscribo from the brass plate affixed to Tompson's door ; and thcrer 
ioffi ij^e^vritpT-** Inigo Jones Tompson, Architect, Land Surveyor, and 
Vabier* ; Plans furnished." 

, .ButilFhat has this to do with Cadde, Esq.? What, indeed I Wo 
^phalj be able, we think, to fully satisfy our readers that the Pumps 
filuc . Coat School has been everything to Cadde ; and, to exhaust the 
subject, we may hint at eleemosynary education, raiment, and sta- 
tapfDqiy^ 

. Abput forty years ago (Cadde, Esq., is now fifty— please mai-k this) 
a sch^olniaster presided over this institution who had been rather im- 
piprfeotly e4ucated, and had no knowledge whatever of the aspirate. 
Hejl^il/bcen diosen by a committee of town councillors; but as ho 
9u]:)i^itted himself and his testimonials to these gentlemen some time in 
tbe .month- of I^ovember, nobody ought to be surprised that a ceilaiu 
ampupt. pf pbscmrity attended his election. Some ill-natured people 
h^d.tl^^ audacity to declare that it was the invariable custom of the 
elected jcudividu^I to spell chromatic with & k ; but as these veiy slan- 
derer;*, to s^ve their lives, could not have given you the correct 
•ort]|^ogi^hy of parallelogram, how could they be judges of what 
wa9.' right and what was wrtmg? Suffice it, the new schoolmaster 
foi^hisrith seated himself at his desk, wieldtxl the cane with consider- 
nble. ^i^tfhotity, and laid at once the foundation of the future greatness 
o((: Cadde, and the worthy alderman's eccentricity of pronunciation. 

Woare much afraid that we have brought Cadde, Esq., just a little 
*tQO: pioipinently before the reader j and wc consider it much the best 
plan to epdoavour to atone for onr error by placing the worthy aldcnnan 
in the background. To speak hyperbolically, and, of couise, ridicu- 
.loudj, WQ have sacrificed Pumps on the altar of Cadde. Let us, 
therefore, bring to the front other scenes and persons. 

Pumps is not wholly ignorant. Indeed, it has been called ** a centre 
of ii^tclligence." It has its Literaiy and Scientific Institute, its 
-i^il^eneBum, ^d its Debating Club ; and the name of Mudie is not ujxr 
known to its inhabiUuats. 

Ail least seven geniuses have irradiated this ancient city with their 
ligjbt ; and we have but to ipention the name of Horatio Smith, poH 
and pbilo9<^her, to arouse the dormant enthudasnir of the Puoipit«fi to 
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its utmost pitch. The poems of Smith (pnblidhed in one neat volume 
by Perdinand Tomes) are as familiar to the maidenhood of Pumps as 
household words. " Hours of Bliss " contains stanzas of the most 
ravishing beauty — to wit : " To Angelica, with a Rose," and " Heart 
Throbs, a Vigil " — " poems," as a writer in the Pumps Berald^ueHj 
remarks, " rife with passion, purity, and polish, and which strikingly 
remind us of the earlier manner of Chaucer." 

But we regret to say that the reviewer of the Pufnps Seraid is not 
everybody, and, consequently, poor Horatio Smith has not been alto- 
gether understood. The slanderers of the Rev. Smugge have slan- 
dered him as well. 

^* Alas ! " said the Pumps Berald reviewer over his whiskey and 
water at the Sun — "Alas! that these venomous worms rfiould 
show such base ingratitude, and turn and sting their benefactor ; for 
Horatio Smith has ever been the champion of Pumps. Not so very 
long ago he behaved himself like a man, and signally silenced the 
revilers of his native place. Some treacherous serpents had stated 
that it was absurd to celebrate the tercentenary of Shakspeare in a city 
where nine out of ten of the inhabitants had never heard of the im- 
mortal bard. * It was utter nonsense,' they said, * to do anything of 
the kind.' * Was it? ' inquired Horatio Smith, with a piercing glance. 
' Was it? He would give them to know,' he went on to say, while 
they quailed before him, * he would give them to know that the reason 
of this misunderstanding on the part of his townsmen was a simple 
one — so simple, in fact, that it could and should be immediately ex- 
plained to them.' Like an oracle (and here the SeraUPs reviewer 
lowered his tone, in order to be impressive) — like an oracle he pro- 
ceeded to illumine their ignorance. ' The orthography,' said my friend, 
* of the renowned poet's surname is so extremely doubtful t^at many 
individuals are not sure of their mattf and, not being sure of their 
man, they are, as a matter of course, extremely sceptical. But (mark 
the brilliancy of his logic, ye Pumpites !) — but although they refuse to 
follow the example of several notorious dullards, and accept the name 
of Shiikspearc as gospel, still, their objection does not extend to the 
appellation of William. They have a simple, childlike faith in JFJ/Zwrw, 
and are quite ready and willing to believe that a person so chnstened has 
written ^pastoral poems of a very high order.' The revilers (continued 
the gasping reviewer of the Herald) — ^the revilers were dumbfounded 
to a man. They hadn't a single word to say for themselves — not a 
single leg to stand upon — ^after this brilliant exposition of my friend 
Hoititio's ; but behind his hack (0, most cowardly Pumps !) they did 
and do revile Smith, poet, wit, and philosopher. Tlds is to be lamented ! 
And yet, does Smith care ? — is his bosom troubled ? I am instructed 
to add, not an iota !" 
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Sere the talented gentleman finished his harangue and whiskey and 
wat^r, scowled at the company, and departed. The bar of the Sun 
wa9 in amazement for full ten minutes, and preserved a respectful 
silence ; even the blandishments of the adorable Miss Eea were exer- 
cised in vain. Such is the triumph of mind over matter ! 

We will but briefly mention the other six geniuses of Pumps. Two 
died young, four are li^ing. The time will come, and is not far 
distant, when the claims of the surviving ones will be allowed, not 
only by Pumps, but by the world ; and wc confidently expect that the 
wayworn pilgrim will, ere long, thread the mazes of the High- 
street, and breathlessly inquire for the houses wherein Brown, Jones, 
Perkins, and Bobinson first saw the light. Glorious examples have 
these gifted beings been to the rising generation of Pumps; and 
if the ancient city really be more intelligent, more erudite, more 
talented than the surrounding neighbourhood, wo know very well who 
ought to be thanked for it. But is there not marble in the land ? and 
do not sculptors exist ? Littleborough may sneer, Peddlingbury may 
revile ; but Pumps knows the strength of its genius, and smiles com- 
placently in consequence. 

We had almost forgotten to mention how glorious a fete is tlie 
Pumps' annual flower show, and we hasten to do some scanty justice to 
the festival in question. This flower-show takes place in the month of 
August, and is holden in the magnificent park appertaining to Cran- 
berry Hall, which was once the seat of one of Pumps' wealthiest 
squires, but is now, we regret to say, inhabited by an obscure metro- 
politan family — a family of whom Cadde, Esq., has been heaixl to 
remark — **Plebeans, Sir, hevery one of 'em; ought to 'ave a hauc- 
tioneer's 'ammer for their crest ; and yet give themselves hairs, and 
won't mix with the 'ighest civic authorities of Pumps. The idear of 
being hignored by a trump'ry picter-dealer !" Righteous indignation ! 
Cadde Tonans ! 

But of the flower-show. A military band is engaged for the occasion, 
and the musicians of the Pumps rifle corps enliven the day's proceedings 
as well. At an early hour it is patent to everybody that " something 
is going on," as Cadde, Esq., would put it. The equanimity of the 
inhabitants seems altogether disturbed. The landlords of the two prin- 
cipal hotels chase their respective waiters from room to room, and ring 
every bell within reach in the most absurd manner possible, and without 
any definite purpose whatever, just as they do when one solitary traveller 
descends from the railway 'bus, with a small carpet-bag in his hand, 
and asks for the accommodation of bed and breakfast. The landladies 
are even more frantic and flushed than the landlords ; and as for the 
young females who preside over the several bars — well, their demeanour 
is utterly changed. For instance, Miss Rea, of the Sun, whose beha- 
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Tiour to tho }oung gentlemen of Pumps has been hitherto of the most 
courteous, nay, tender description, is now pleased to regard them as if 
they were a set of bumpkins, n^worthy of an expression beyond a lofty 
** Thank you" when she receives their money in exchange for sundry 
bottles of Bass's ale or Withy's lemonade. (The truth is, the attrac- 
tions of an elegant stranger from town have blinded Miss Ilea to the 
fascinations of the cavaliers of Pumps.) The streets^ aro of course in a 
gi-eatcr bustle than the hotels. Vehicles of every doscriptiQii pursue each 
other in from tho neighbouring towns and villagqsi an(jl discharge their 
living freights with u velocity almost unpuraUclcd.*, tbcr citizens of 
PuQips congre^te in knot^ and congratulate each other on tho growing 
importance of their city ; and thousands of fashionably-attired excur- 
sionists perambulate the market-place. Everything' and' ererybody 
wear a high-holiday appearance. 

The city is always most beautifully decorated. 'ThcTlaurel-arch 
placed at the entrance to the town is invariably allowed to be a perfect 
miracle of art, while the designs exhibited by the several shopkeepers 
are of the chastest and sweetest description. And here We will take 
the liberty to quote from the Pumps Herald. " The Flora of Mr. Jukes, 
Tailor," writes the reporter of this powerful local orgaui "is unique of 
its kind, and inordinately beautiful. A fastidious critic mi|;ht possibly 
assert that the goddess is not usually represented as wearing a bonnet 
omamented with dahlias and verbenas, but we beg to assure such a 
person that ice do not consider this particular kind of hiead dress in the 
least unbecoming ; and if further proof be wanting of its utter pro- 
priety, we have but to call the attention of Pumps to the fact that the 
original nymph is commonly understood to have dispensed with some 
other articles of attire usually held sacred by the female sex. There- 
fore, we beg to compliment Mt, Jackson, Tailor, upon hia * Flora,' " 

Did space admit of it, we could quote columns upon cfcAumns from 
the Fumps Herald relative to the surpassing beauty of the floral deco- 
rations, and do ourselves the honour to extract portions of its account 
of the flower-show itself, but we must proceed to bring this trifling 
and hasty sketch of the ancient city to a conclusion. Can we make 
our bow more gracefully than by recommending to the notice of all 
parties interested the graphic pages of the " Guide to Pumps "? 
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*''^' '' ''^'' ■•"• TOOIOHO! 

.,,,♦;„ ,1 By Mrs. W. Sawybf. 

Mft.,1 . .:| ■:;/ • . 4 

». Hi _-i. i*sf|i|jjg g,^ burnd long, too long," I said ;, 
' ' ' • "•!• Would it were out, andla-bcd! 
II Mt I ,. ... ^.|j^^ j^^ ygg|j^ without a care, 
la . I ) • .^u p^j^^ ^jj sorrow silenced there : — 
"""'"'- ' ^' This fire burns long, too long." 

^1 . , , Xhi3 ^83 my moan, and this my plaint, 

The storied patience of a saint 
( ^, I .J, Had in that hour of life no share ; 
' ..f Ml i J ^yatchedand moaned, with dull despair,— 



;f 



** This fire hums long, too long,'' 
^f 1' sit besi^o this wasting fire, 



.rM^,il ' '^ Morfe ckiU I grow the fiames expire ; 



liii 



• • f ti 1 



Ifiitirit dies, I cannot movo 
f 'Tb'BG^k the TOti 1 loiig and love, — 

"This fire burns long, too long.'* 

Absorbed, I heard one sound alone — 
, . Its dropping ashes on the stone. 
, . ** When all its heat is gone," said I, 

** Then it will die, as I shall die ; 

Why will it bum so long ?'* 

i 8udden, I heard ajsouml without, 
K ii .tie. Half lamentation, half a shout, 

And startling blows upon the door, 
i !. . . ► And flries, "Oh, help us from your store, 
1 '1 it - 1 f ' And may your days be long ! 

"For we are storm-bound, stiff, and cold. 
As straying slioep from winter fold." 
targiiod, " Shall I help deny ?" 
Then, with kind thought, "Come in," said I, 

" Though my fire bums not long. 

" But, while it burns,. I shall be glad, 
If its faint warmth which made me aid, 
Can comfort you, and brisg surcease 
To pain, which unto me were peace, 

To share my comfort long,*' 
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I threw fresh fuel on the grate, 
And said " 'Twill bum afresh, though late. 
I had not thought my fire could be 
More than it was — a grief to me : 

I proy it bui-neth long. 

" For, should it solace me no more, 
I see that what may be my sore 
May prove a comfort and a good. 
My selfish heart misunderstood 

This fire that bums so long. 

**Sinoe, had it languished, and alone, 
My heart had chill and silent grown, 
I had not sighed, or cared to see 
It» sinking light blaze up for me : 

So may my fire bum long. 

" So may my fire burn long, I pray ; 
May it warm other hearts to-day — 
To-morrow — and to-morrow still— 
Nor sink the moment that I will, 

And rashly sigh, * Too long V 

" Not eren if no hope were knit 
With mine, in sadly watching it j 
No murmur of my lips dare be. 
That Life is comfortless to me, 

Its fire bums long, too long," 



FEAKK T&ATEES' LETIBBS FROM MB80F0TAMIA. 



V.ETTER III. 

Okpah. 

^£AB Tom, — Still hanging out, you see, atjOrfah. Have had 
a touch of low fever. Had scarcely posted off my last 
to you when I was seized with a shivering fit, I hailed 
Dabble, and told him somebody unknown was rendering 
themselves distantly and surreptitiously obnoxious to 
an author known as Frank Travers, by promenading and perambulat- 
ing, with an utter disregard to the decencies of life in general, and witli 
want of Christian feeling to himself in particular, over the special six 
feet of ground allotted for his future tenement in some Bhmbby and 
floweiy ornamental receptacle for the wholesale dead. With that I 
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dropped my cigar, gave a lurch like a vessel leaving port, fairly weighed 
anchor for the fever coast, and took a cruise in the sick ship. Our 
inelegant but good-tempered fiiend is a trump at nursing. Would not 
have done a bad thing if he had joined Miss Nightingale in the Crimea 
in days gone by — ^though, if I remember rightly, we were at the toffy, 
gingerbread, and pugilistic age just then. Sherbet and quinces are not 
BO bad. Made my will, got into strange seas, and talked nonsense 
about Cyrella. Fancied she came out of one of Pharaoh^s eggs in 
Turkoman breech — I mean bloomers— and said she was going to 
marry the jolly old Pasha: gave Dabble a black eye, and had 
his paint box stewed for dinner; and after that, Cyrella and tho 
jolly old Pasha, and Dabble and the camel driver, danced round a 
fire, and pointed at me as I turned on a spit roasting; and you, 
Tom — you were basting me with cold water out of a warming- 
pan ! You may think I had anything but a pleasant time. The 
folks out hero arc not a bad set, after all. I am on my legs again 
now, and, as soon as well enough to look at it, was jolly glad to get 
your letter. Bless Cyrella's sweet little face ! Who did the sketch 
for you ? I never thought to " look on that picture, or on this again." 
The^blks here caDed it nothing, but between you atd I, Tom, it was a 
gambler's game at bowls, and the '< golden bowl " got a smart hit. 

So " Orfah is my dwelling-place," and, during convalescence, I have 
taken to it kindly, and must tell you a word or two about it. By-the- 
bye — shades of Orestes and Py lades forbid it! — all the while Dabble 
could hand me a cup of sherbet so tenderly, smooth my pillow with as 
kindly a hand as some one at home (for whom, by-the-bye, I took 
him when I did not know what I was saying or seeing), what — and I 
put it in extra capitals — ^WHAT, I say, do you think the monster was 
" a-doin' of" ? He had got his " Rowney " pitched by the bedside, 
in close proximity to the physic bottle, and when '' I come to," and 
" knowed myself again," asUiv. Gamp might say — egad, Tom, I "come 
a dozen," and "little did I know myself again." That perfidious, 
fblse, recreant deceiver, true to his avocation and his trade — eh ! Tom, 
my more than fiiend — (drop a tear) — Dabble had me in every con- 
ceivable attitude and throw ; every shade, colour, grimace, contortion 
— but I can only end the line, as Coleridge did when he addressed 
" Sophonisba 1 " with an " Oh ! " 

I am being fed upon iced milk, sherbet made with honey, cinnamon, 
and spice, and iced pomegranate juice and rose water, which we sip on 
the roof at eventide, with anybody who invites us to pull a weed. 

The town is approached threugh a modem cemetery ; and, alas ! still 
nearer to that modem cemetery approached I ! What would then have 
become of the book — eh ? The companion of my voyage would have 
embalmed my body in a sketch, and saying liejacet in paeCj sought to 
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appease my manes, as in admiration of tMs new proof of bis talent lie 
assuaged his grief. Truly, it was a bad omen, passing tbeaa vhite 
head-stones, each topped with a turban^ by the shape andst^lo of 
which the age and sex of the buried one is known. The bodies 
p£ these graves are of stone, in receding ^ges, and the top about the 
size of the poor humanity — gone down into the dnst bclow^— when that 
poor humanity yet walked and talked. The living specimens, howiervcr, 
of the local human family wear not the turban, but the Syrian tarboah, 
tt head-gear not unlike a dunce's ornament laid proslmte by brutal 
blow of flourished ferule, or the mighty bonnet of the unhappy 9md 
immortal Caudle, wherein he leant a silent and unwilling ear— rwi^ing 
he was deaf— -to the murmured cooing of bis ringdove mate, aacctf^- 
brated in cheap cuts at the top of note paper, slightly tinted yelloiTv 
and a little jagged at the edges, price one peimy a ^eet, and tAken Avt 
of the window for you. The inscriptions on these tombs, are written 
on the white stone, some in black, some in gilt letters, or in gold on a 
green or black ground. Sorry I ^ould not read 'em ; but I had just come 
to the conclusion that undoubtedly the most laudatory epitaphs were 
those written in gold, for in Europe those who have the most gold about 
them are generally best beloved ; and I would not mind taking con* 
ridenible odds at a bet that the cloak Charity uses to cover a mnltitnde 
of sins is stitched together with gold thread, and fringed with sequins ; 
and as Cyrella's pet paper, the Queen^ says, << fashion is in favour of a 
profiision of silver ornaments, either oxydized or bright.'' Just as I 
had arrived at my own conclusions, however, the theory was upset by 
information received that the white and gold slabs ware embfema of 
innocence — oh ! that innocence were so rewarded in my father bnd ! 
tben how rich were Frank, how little need to travel for his fame l-r^ind 
appropriated to youths and virgins d jin^ in a state of innocence. Black 
letters on a green ground mark the graves of Shereefs, or Arab Pharisees, 
men who live in the odour of sanctity or odious hypocrisy; for green, 
Of* you may have heard in your previous historical divings, is the colouf 
of the prophet. Gh*een is not reckoned a profitable colour in England^— 
I told 'em so. The reverse of the stones is gaily painted in all 
colours. *' Life's a kaliedosoope," said somebody ; here, death is a 
chromotrope. Well ! his wheel, like that of Ixion, is ever a* turning, 
and he does not assume the same colour to all of ns. Byron even tells 
us of persons ** who wish the most to die," and says, " 'Tis strange "— 
in them — ** how strong the principle of life will often to." By Jore ! 
if death sent them a warning, it is themselves would be the first to 
confess as much ; they would eat the lie between their teeth gladly 
enough, Tom. 

But, somehow or other, I cannot get out of this graveyard. We 
are lodged here in a Khan. Walls are bare enough. Rooms look like 
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evorfib tnasy scalleries. Tlie building is construotcd i^ouod a court* 
yaid^ the basement being used as a bazaai', and puts me lE luind of 
thc'Fblais Eojalo — ^a meagre compliment to the modem GaalS| .but 
^tis' said- your similes should raise your subjects. Upper story is a 
Biaiiufoctory. They give us each two celb-*-two dens-— one. to sleep 
in,'onu to siiin^ and they have but little excuse for their dirtioess, 
wuter beiaig abundant. Dirtiness ? Bah ! Tom, the Englitih language 
will not express existent circumstances. I dare say there is a Tford 
fdr it in Arabic, and Sanskrit, and in the abominable lingo of these 
'u»clu^ beasts. 
- tJndeaii beasts ! That brings me to the subject of Fakirs agpain. 
Ifh^y need a new Leviticus out here, or a sanitary commission to expel 
th<^ khid. Tell it not in Oath ; but have we not read it in the middle 
ages ? Have wo not noted it of the son of Gilbert k Becket, the butcher, 
oi' baker, or candle-stick. maker — ^whioh was he, Tom, do you recollect ? 
'Atod'^hewho camd from. Syria, bawling his name through London 
«trectf, as in the present day muffins are duly celebrated? Did not 
thertghtotHis Thomas sit with wise Henry in his banquet hall ? We 
Hia^e bee^' several times entertained in merchants', houses— modem 
9^mdhttd^^iHMi such fiiadbads as poor Dabble and I, artist and author, 
*?ail bntiook upon and envy ; brtieath ceiHngs — (now for a touch of the 
romHiticJdllj descriptive — now for a box of illuminating colours, 

• cheii^ at twttlve for one shilling, including brashes) ^beneath ceilings 
> oimdte with the dazzling gilder's art, on softly-carpeted divan^i in- 
debted to thy Indian loom, Bengal ! reclining on cushions of the 

* gayesft Persian silks, heavy with brocade ; surrounded with every mark 
of luxury and wealth, coupled with chiefs arrayed like inheritoi*s .of 

. young Aladdin's fabled prize — (will that do ?) Waited on by slaves^- 

.and there, yes! there, also, sit the Fakirs, clad ** in rags a beggar would 
despise;*? and these unchanged, unmoved, as their hair Jias been un- 
combed and bodies unwashed, for three long, ghastly years- .**The 
least, the longest, fiot the last" — dear Tom, 1 dare not particularise 
loo minutely, but you ask me ibr facts-^/.will only ask ffou a riddle. 
Why are the Fakirs like old cheese ? Tom, I detest ripe Stilton. 

. And all these men, you know, are in the odour of sanctity ! Here you 
havef a practical picture of what the Archbishop of Canterbury wa^in^ the 
middle- ages, and what Father Ignatius may be. The hospitality of the 
rich nt Orfah is such that they permit the meanest beggars to comein^ sit 
down, in their rooms, in the free and easy style, and eat with them. 
Hence there was nothing etrange in the Caliph's fatn^e wif^ epter- 

. failing the porter. Vide "Arabian Nights." These elegantly-fur- 
nished divans are also appropriated by the servants as beds, wheii the 
gUestehave retired — quite Frenchified, n^est'Ce pasf Hence there is 
much locomotion of household imps — ^say ** brownies" if you like — 
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during the night time' I^or is it the custom of the country to disturb 
the nocturnal gambols of these innocent creatures; to touch them 
would be defilement ; to kill them, a breach of polite etiquette more 
terrible than contemplation could bear. "They will never be likely to 
approach us again," say they, blowing them off themselves onto some- 
body else, with the practical, if unuttcred blessing — "Increase and 
multiply, and replenish the earth/' 

In our glorious British isles wo know something of a man by his 
name. The O'Brawl and the Killmore are Irish, McGrab imd McLean 
brave Scots whose ancestors " wi' Wallace bled." Lewellyn ap Giiffith 
ap Howell is a Briton fed on leeks ; Levy, and Moses, and Snoschmitts 
are of the Hebraic persuasion. "WTicn Bomeo said "What's 
in a name ?" and doubted its significance, the poor boy was not quite 
right in his mind. " Far as that, vast shore bounded by the farthest 
sea,'* and seeing that the world is round, I should be rather puzzled 
to give the latitude and longitude of Great WilPs geography, though, 
doubtless, ** The Swan of Avon" should have been weU up in the cold- 
water question — even so far a name has a| significance. Hereabouts 
Abdallah is an appellation common to Christians and Mussulmans, who are 
distinguished by the prefix of the respective names of their respective 
prophets, Jesus and Mahomed. With regard to the English faith — the 
Protestant — many of the Mahommedans here think our faith the same 
as theirs, for, they argue, we are not stupid like the Turks, who set up 
idols in their mosques, and give them offerings of gold and silver, or like 
the Franks, who fancy that their Almighty is a weak woman, easily 
charmed with strings of beads and sweet odours. And, after all, Tom, 
imagine what the paymin*s impression of the adoration of Madonna 
must be when they shut the gates upon the beauties of the harem, 
and won't allow their very souls to be their own ! But such is the 
alluring influence of woman, a heaven cannot be imagined without 
smiles, bright eyes, and all that sort of thing, and so Mahommed 
"registered" a race of pretty girls intended for this occasion only. Well ! 
give my love to Cyrella. Talking of pretty girls makes me think of 
her. A day will come wh6n I will have her registered too, unless she 
prefers publishing the banns. 

However, referring to names, I was about to tell you that Abd-el- 
Meeseah is a favourite Eastern Christian prefix, and it signifies 
" Slave of the Messiah.** Hadjee is rather a title than a name, being 
conferred as a distinction upon those who have performed the holy 
pilgrimage. 

I have referred before to the custom of writing Mash-Allah over 
many of the doorways. I find it is a privilege enjoyed only by 
pilgrims. 

The streets here are narrow, and there are pavements on both sides, 
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and, like Lislpn at the commencement of the present century, ac- 
cording to the old travels in the library, an open channel in the 
centre of the roads, which have a hilly slope in them, is useful to 
carry the water down. They call this clean. Well ! there are Eau 
d'Orfah and Eau de Colog;Qe, and what a difference exists between them ! 
The houses are mostly of stone, built ornamentally, with divans on the 
ground floor, and, as we read in Scripture, the " guest *' or reception- 
chamber above — just as we have our drawing-rooms — and a teiraoe at 
the top of all, arranged tnth rows of beds or benches, or sofas iHth 
railings round them. Here they sup, smoke, and) in 'summer, sleep. 
The wives and children live apart in inner rooms. There is a 
very good bazaar — as bazaars go—wherein printed cotton, glassy and 
weapons, of British make, are sold, amongst other things. 

The public baths are open from daybreak till afternoon for the men, 
and till sunset for the women; and off they gO| like the JPrincess 
Badral Bedour and inany more in those volumes that enchanted our 
early days. Tom, I sometimes fancy I have fallen asleep, and am 
dreaming out the Arabian nights, only have not at all been enchanted 
by the vision. At other times I think I am ba<Jk at old Cubitt*s 
school — Dabble, you, and 1 on the fourth form— and that I have 
fallen asleep over an imposition chapter near the end of Oenesis, aiid 
am sonambulistically 8tud3dng the manners and customs of the time. 

The country round about here is picturesque. Thelre arb beautiful 
lakes in abundance. One of these, Ain-el-Zilgah, is surrounded by 
overhanging bushes of a lovely green — '* Green grow the rushes ! " 
But, alas ! we are not permitted to look upon '' the lasses ! " 
Why, if a native comes upon a party of houris taking a little sleep on 
the grass, improved by the absence of their abominable veils, he turns 
away — he does, indeed — the heathen brute. Lineal descendants of 
Joseph ; not a doubt of it. 

The lake Birket-el-Ibrahim el Khaleel is said to be the birthplace of 
Abraham. The lake is filled with a confounded lot of carp, but 
fishing prohibited. In fact, the game laws in this instance equal tho 
English. Act 1. — Catch Abraham's carp. Act 2.— Game-keeper 
pounces on you. Act 3. — No carping. Grand finale : death. 

A work on popular delusions has never been published in this 
locality. I call that a hint to Mr. Routledge, or any other enterprising 
publisher ; and I ought to make a market of it — a bazaar, they would 
say here. If such a work were written, and read, and — last, not least 
— believed, then, perhaps, some tolerably clever, shrewd, and otherwise 
sensible men would not believe in the utter impossibility of cooking 
fish — if fish were taken — from Abraham's Lake. However, as the law 
prevents any little scientific experiments being made in that way,' 
written lore would hardly convince them. Is not their word as good 
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as yours ? Ula ! Allah ! Would ye compoi-e tho truth of a dog with 
that of a believer ? Here, Thomas, my hearty ! wtt have the one thou- 
sand and one. Do you rcmemher the remarkable frying of fi»h tadccn 
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firom the enchanted pond ? Mussulmans yellow, Christians blue, and 
Jews red ?— or vice versd and versd vice. 

Here follows note one fpr my book. Take breath, Sinclair. Frank 
Trovers becomes learned. Coached up. • ^ 

Master. — Orfah, capital of the country betweea Euphrates aDxl Tigrif^ 

Boy.— Two of the rivers of Paradise? v 

Master. -^Ye8« Good boy. Look at your maps (becoming intensely 
learned ) . Padan Aram of the Hebrews, and also Aram Nuhraim^ (Ffuni^ 
is out of breath.) 

Boy. — And what is Mesopotamia ? f . 

: Master.— Clever boy. Astute question. Name given by tho^Gxetks 

— Edessa of the Macedonians. . > 

Boy. — I hate the ^fnoodonians, I nm 5;o tired of them, and tkey'got 
saetwa callings. „ i^ 

Masterw — Naughty boy ! Will get you three. Look at metr^(I«t0OQ 
continued). — Called by the Arabs Or tkon, oi which Orfah is » supi^sfed 
corruption. And this — this — by the poets is called Paradise, r l ' 

Naughty Boy. — And is Paradise all poetry? Ain*t it true ? 
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Master. —Hold your tonpuc, and look at your book. 

Niiughty Boy. — Please, sir, were there auy fleas in Paradise ? 

Master. — Did you — what did you daro to name to me ? 

Naughty Boy. — Please, sir, it was you as named them ; — though it 
wer'n't fleas, neither, I don't think. Please, sir, you said there was as 
many of 'em, not to he caught, as " 

Maijter. — Take that, sir. Tradition ascribes the foundation to Nim- 
rod. AVho was he ? 

Good Boy.— A mighty hunter, the same as Bel, or Belus. 

Naughty Boy. — And the original Beelzebub, 

Good Boy. — The founder of Nineveh. 

Nauffhtv Bov. — So he was, I tell you. They called him Beelzebub, 
D sot up and worshipped. He was the 

ing in that boy's idea, but his pronuncia- 

[ist King of Edessa reigned contemporary 

1 ho believed, and for whose picture he 
There was for centuries a sculpture at 
likeness, but it is not knowa what has 

this king was Abjarus. , . 

not Abjarus now P 

in, a hero of tho flist cinisade, founded the 
first principality of the middle ages in 1097. 

Good Boy. — In the time of William Rufus. 

Master.— Give him 100. This was held by the Fitmks for fifty-seven 
years. 

Good Boy. — Three years after Henry the Second, son of Matilda and 
Geofl&ry Plantagcnet, and grandson of Henry the First, brother to Wil- 
liam Bufos, was crowned. 

Master. — Give him 1,000. Zemghi, son of Aloozar, a Turk, then 
subjected it to its present owners. The Castlu of Edessa was founded 
during the Frank supremacy by one Robert, son of Hugh Capet, and 
from whom arc descended the English family of Gourtenays, originally 
of French origin. 

Naughty Boy. — I think I have read that in the ** Almanad de 
Gotba.'' 

Master. — Jocelyn, Count of Edessa, journeying in Turbessa, in Sytin, 
neglected this Christian fortress, so that Zenghi conquered it The 
Ccnmt ended his days in prison at Aleppo. This is a lesson to you 
on the consequences of neglecting a duty. 

Naughty Boy. — Don't see it. 
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Master. — ^The Count's daughter became mother of a king. 
Naughty Boy.— Said I did not see it. 

Master.— The son a seneschal in Palestine. This branch became 
extinct. The city was afterwards sacked by Tamerlane. 
Naughty Boy. — Saw him at Drury-lane. 

Tom, I cannot impose upon you. I copied these facts verbatim and 
literatim from a traveller who has been before me. StUl, what am I to 
do ? Facts are facts. Who says '' Facts are stubborn things " ? I ask 
youy can I invent facts ? They or^ facts. '^ 'Twas hisy 'tis mmef and 
may be any man's.^' Bah ! What matters it where I got them so long 
as / know them and ^fou are amused ? 

As far as eating and drinking go, in the fruit line we get white 
mulberriesi apricotSi quinces, figs, pistacio nuts, grapes, pomegranates ; 
leeks and onions are served raw, and great big lettuces eaten without 
sauce. I dare say you wonder to hear me speak so freely of ice in this 
warm climate. It is got off the Taurus mountains. As Ovid, or 
somebody else, says when translated : — 

<< And near the noiseeome nettle blooms the rose.'* 

By-the-bye, was not the former line — 

'* The bane and antidote the same research disclose " ? 

That is it. Intolerable heat. Superadjacent mountain. Fever in 
the valley. Ice at hand. 

They are awfully fond of chess here. Glad of it. Women wear 
outer garments of stuff, and black gauze veils. Hate stuff—hate veils. 
But perhaps the latter are a good institution. Always conclude a 
woman is ugly when I see a veil. Deuced glad to show a pretty face. 
The people hereabouts are horridly spotted, &c., &c. Ig it fleas — ^not 
to be too particular ? — or confounded vegetarian diet, consequent poor 
blood, and cutaneous disorder ? Good investment for a Joint Stock 
Skin Disease Company, Limited Liability (to cure). Nearly everybody 
has it. Quite right to cover up the females. 

Tom, I adverted to the lake scenery. But I am afraid Dabble's 
sketches will never do for my book ; they are sad rubbish. He gets 
in the Asiatic sky with a vengeance ; a little of the true cerulean, raw 
siezma, and crimson lake ad Uhiium-^Bs Cyrella's music hath it. Still, 
I hope that the letterpress may pass off e?en worse illustrations. 
Dabble wears spectacles, and I do believe he verges on the pre- 
Eaphaelite. All extraordinary pre-Baphaelite artists ai^ near-sighted, 
and all near-sighted artists must be pre*Raphaelite. The one is the 
other. Cause and effect — eflfect and cause. Think what anything 
would look like if you were to eye it with your nose touching part of 
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the texture ! Still, apart from his profession, he is a good sort of 
fellow, and I am glad of any company here. 

The officers of the garrison invited us to a smoking party recently. 
Dabble encloses a sketch of it. 

(To be contmusd.J 
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OUT OP THE WINDOW. 
By Nslla Raykbs. 

AM not so young as I once was ; that is an established fact. 
My eyes are growing dim ; my hair no longer curls in 
thick tresses, and there are streaks of grey mingled with 
the once luxuriant masses of jet black hair. I am now no 
longer (I may say it now) the courted and admired belle of 
the ball-room, and have survived nearly all of those who shared the 
pleasures of my girlhood. My parents rest beneath the sod in a far 
distant i-illage churchyard. Fergus, my grave, thoughtful, talented 
brother Fergus, too, sleeps the last long sleep ; and Blanche, my fairy 
sister, has found a home beyond the broad Atlantic. Friends loved 
and trusted in youth, where are they now ? — some dead, some grown 
cold, a few — ah ! how few ! — still remain to prove that all do not 
forget. And he, dearer than any, better loved than parents, sister, 
brother, or friends, he, too, has left me, and tropical flowers shed their 
perfume above his unmarked grave. 

It is many years ago now ; but how well I remember the mixture 
of hope and fear with which I used to seek intelligence of the Indian 
war, and the fer\our with which I invoked the care of Heaven on his 
behalf. Often I dreamt I saw him struck down by those gleaming 
Sikh sabres, and woke to thank God it was a dream. Then came the 
deathHke stupor of the day (my brain reels now at the thought of what 
I suffered then) when my Ronald's chosen friends and companions m 
arms brought me the news of his death, and his last '^^^^ ?* r^-^^^^f 
message to «*his Clare.'' Gently, with aU th.o <^»^^^^^ ,^^ ^^ceed 
ship could devise, was the story conveyed ; but naught cou ^^^y 
the agony of the year that succeeded the desolation of n^y ^^^^ ^^^ 
dream of bliss, when I learnt how much we can bear and sti ^^^^^J^ 
nntU at length I was led to see the foUy and sin of sixc ^^^ ^^^^ 
sorrows, and could gaze upon the miniature of tlie love 
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without vainly i*ebelling at the decree of Almighty Wisdom that saw 
fit to remove my idol. 

But it is the oft-repeated tale of the sorrows of an old maid. I did 
not intend to moke such a digression — dreams of the past bygone ! 
Vain visions of what might have been, torment me not. It is well the 
momentary weakness is conquered, and I am myself again. 

When I headed this sketch, "Out of the Window," it was not 
meant to be the title of a tale containing an accouDt of a romantic 
leap. Having little to do, and not seeing much company, my time 
would often hang heavily on my hands were it not for my favourite 
amusement — looking out of the window^ and many a scrap of 
romance has thus come to my Imowledge. I live in a quiet, retired 
street in the suburbs of London, better suited for my purposes of 
observation than one with greater traffic could be, for then the con- 
stantly changing round of faces would escape my memory. Early in 
the morning, when my eight o'clock breakfast is cleared away, I take 
my work and seat myself in the easy chair by the window, seldom 
failing to be rewarded by witnessing some incident to amuse, some- 
times to sadden me, for the rest of the day. First, there is the arrival 
of the postman— few and far between are the letters he brings me, 
but I have learned to watch his coming for the sake of others. How 
I love to see the look of deep, pure joy that illuminates the face of 
pretty Fanny Ellslie when he hands her a letter from her sailor lover, 
— sympathising with her look of disappointment when, in answer to her 
look of enquiry, he shakes his head and passes on ; and I cannot but 
be amused when five or six of the little Martins come laughing, shout- 
ing, and tumbling to the door to receive a letter from ** dear Pa " 
during one of his short business journeys ; in their haste to give the 
precious missive to mamma, scarcely waiting to close the door behind 
them. Whilst I picture the expectant group that gather round the 
mother as she breaks the seal, how each receives with every demon- 
stration of delight the message sent for each — bidding Dick be a good 
boy and not tease mother, cautioning Willie and Frank from lingering 
on their way from school, and telling Mary and Carrie to be good and 
obedient until his return, mingled with vague promises to bring home 
an unlimited quantity of balls, bats, marbles, and dolls, together with 
a nice new dress for "Ma." Then, with what innocent, childish 
pleasure little Mrs. Smith, the wife of a few months, receives a letter 
from her parents, containing words of love and advice, mingled with 
messages concerning good housewifery. And when the Australian 
mail is due, how anxiously Lottie Deane and her widowed mother look 
out for intelligence of the emigrant brother and son. 

At nine o'clock, groups of children trip by on their way to school — 
amongst them, perhaps, a nursemaid dragging along some unlucky 
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wight, whoso vociferous cries of ** I shan't go to school," plainly 
indicate the spoilt child. Then, in most of the houses (our street is 
principally inhabited by clerks holding situations in the public offices) 
there is a wonderful brushing of hats and arranging of collars ; one 
by one the doors are opened, and the gentlemen take tT^eir departure 
to attend to the business of the day. Mrs. Smith, always finding 
something more to say, has to run after ** George dear" to the door 
— there to have the last kiss and good-bye, watching him till his 
coat-tails disappear round the comer. 

Exactly at ten minutes past nine the omnibus stops at No. 42, 
and out comes Mr. Simpson, the old bachelor of our street, gloves 
and umbrella in hand, and takes his scat on the left-hand comer 
nearest the door. Next, young Charles Wilson makes his appear- 
ance, and, by *some unaccountable fatality, Lottie Deanc is always 
looking out of her window as he passes, he never failing to look 
that way, and acknowledges her presence by a very low bow. 

But it is not with every-day scenes and occurrences I have to do 
with now. Some five years ago, I was one morning attracted by the 
fair face of a girl who did not seem more than eighteen ; she waa 
passing rapidly along, when her light dress caught in a branch of a 
shrub that projected beyond tho iron railings; she turned to disengage 
it, and her stopping drew my attention to her face. It was a 
countenance ono would not easily forget. Without being strictly 
beautiful, there was such a look of sweetness and candour about tho 
rosy mouth, such an appearance of high, pure resolve in tho clear, 
dark eyes, that I could not help being interested. She smiled to 
herself at the cause of her detention, and releasing her dress, passed 
on. That aftemoon I saw her again, and from that time she passed 
regularly about half-past nine in the morning, returning at five in the 
aftemoon. 

I had given her the name of my ** Sunbeam," and if her lot were 
not a romantic ono it was no fault of my imagination, for she was my 
heroine in many a day-dream. I pictured her firm and steadfast in 
the performance of every duty, but lovingly gentle where those dear 
to her were concerned. It was evident she was not rich ; the neat but 
extremely simple style of dress she adopted soon revealed this fact to 
one so interested in her as I was. 

After many vain conjectures as to the cause that occasioned her 
passing so often and regularly, I at length came to the conclusion 
that she must be a governess somewhere, having missed her for several 
weeks at Christmas and Midsummer. Added to this, I had several 
times seen her accosted by children evidently going to school, who 
came as if to meet, and turned back with her. 

At last my wish for an interview was gratified. Ono afternoon I 
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was standing in my little parlour, at the bay window — the only one 
in the terrace, consequently there is u good view from it, up and down 
the street. It was just the time '^Sunbeam " usually passed, and I 
soon saw her coming. It had been dull all day, and while I was 
watching her some large drops fell on the window ledge, and looking 
up I saw masses of dark clouds gathering overhead. A vivid flash of 
lightning followed by a peal of thunder, startled me. "Sunbeam" 
glanced round half terrified ; there was no shelter near, so drawing 
her light cloak closer round her, she was hurrying on, when I tapped 
at the window and arrested her steps. I ran to the door and beckoned 
her in, apologising for the liberty, but begging she would not think 
of proceeding until the storm had abated. She bowed gracefully, 
thanking me for my kindness in a sweet, melodious voice. '^ I am 
constitutionally, not physically, afraid of thunder and lightning," she 
said, as we entered the parlour ; ** the approach of a storm always 
gives me a severe headache. I felt it this afternoon, but thought 
there would be plenty of time to reach home before the rain came 
on ; my calculations were, however, wrong, and but for your kind- 
ness [it was my private opinion the favour lay at another door] should 
have been wet through." 

The rain continued with great violence, so as tea was ready, I 
forced my fair guest to take it with me. I had never known till 
then how pretty she was. A little excitement lent a bright rose 
colour to her cheeks, and the removal of her bonnet revealed the 
thick braids of auburn hair that adorned her head, while she seemed 
so fully to enter into the enjoyment of the cosy little room, and our 
unexpected acquaintanceship, that I could not but be pleased. 

Once a shade crossed her countenance when I asked if she would 
be missed and sent for. "Oh! no," she answered, ^* Papa is most 

likely not at home, and Mrs. Lenley would not care " She 

hesitated, as if thinking she had gone too far, and blushed. 

" You have not told mo yet what to call you," said I. " Will you 
favour me with your earthly appellation, or must I still think of you 
as 'Sunbeam'?" 

" I do not deserve such an aerial name as that. My own name is 
May Lenley," she replied, laughing. 

"May," how well that suited her, I thought. But has she no 
mother ? Who is this Mrs. Lenley of whom she spoke ? 

Not till somQ time afterwards was the mystery solved, the story, 
in as few words as possible, being as follows. May was the daughter 
of a navo^ officer, who had retired on half-pay before I knew her. 
Her mother had died when she was little more than ten years old, and 
soon after her father married the present Mrs. Lenley, than whom a 
more thoroughly selflsh woman never existed. In her otcn opinion 
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she was the most deserving, and, as a matter of course, most ill-treated 
person in creation. 

A few years before I became acquainted with May, Captain Lenley 
had, at the solicitations of a pretended friend, become surety for a 
lai-ge amount, never for a moment believing that ho should be called 
upon to pay it. When he received an official announcement that his 
friend had disappeared, and he was responsible for the whole sum, the 
shock was ^most too much for his reason. His income was slender 
at the best, and Mrs. Lenley's extravagance rendered it more so ; but 
too proud and too honourable to plead this as an excuse for not 
liquidating the debt, he only asked for time, agreeing to give up half 
his income until it was defrayed. Trouble and anxiety had rendered 
him morose ; Mrs. Lenley was constantly relating how by his folly he 
had '* broken up their home ;" fierce recrimination was the result, so 
that the household, which, even under these circumstances, might have 
been happy, was a never-ending scene of discord. 

Poor May ! I often pitied her when thinking of her warm, im- 
pulsive nature thus thrown upon itself. Her father repulsed the 
slightest attempt at familiarity, and Mrs. Lenley, jealous of the admi- 
ration she excited, seemed to take pleasure in annoying her. Unwilling 
to be more of a burden than she could help, May sought a situation as 
governess, where her gentle, unassuming manners soon made her a 
iiniyersal favourite. 

After our first meeting she became my constant and always 
welcome visitor ; scarcely a day passed without her running in, some- 
times only staying a few minutes, at others remaining to enliven my 
solitary tea-table, amusing me by her merry anecdotes conceming her 
pupils, or, taking my guitar from the case, where, before she discovered 
its existence it had lain undisturbed for many a long year, would sing 
some of those sweet, simple ballads that possess such a nameless charm 
when sung with feeling. 

One evening we were sitting together, I in my favourite easy chair, 
May on a stool at my side. She had been singing, and looked very 
picturesque with the broad scarlet ribbon of the guitar round her neck. 
Somehow, the conversation turned upon her private affairs. She had 
at length given me an account of her home, touching very lightly, as 
I afterwards discovered, upon Mrs. Lenley' s unkindness and her father's 
bad temper. 

" There now," she said, " will you not tell me about your home 
when you were as young as 1 am now ? " 

I turned away my head, for I, too, oncx3 had sat at the side of an 
old maid, listening to her story ; and tears stood in my eyes as I 
thought how different life seemed then to me. May observed the pain 
her words had caused. 
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** Forgive me, clear Miss Eltham," she exclaimed, laying her little 
white hand in mine, which looked yellow hy the contrast, " for my 
thoughtless words, and the sad memories they occasioned." 

" There is nothing to forgive, dear cliild ; on the contrary, it will 
give me pleasure to tell my tale, though it is but a sad one." 

She listened in breathless attention. When I came to my Ronald's 
death, and the period of agony that succeeded it, she pressed my hands 
convulsively. She sat for some time after I had finished in silence ; 
then, turning to me with tearful eyes and flushed cheeks, said in an 
(»xcited manner, " And are you happy ? " 

*' Yes, dear May, very happy. My proud, self-reliant nature 
required subduing, and I now feel it was for the best ; the Almighty 
thus chastened me." She sat still for a few moments — then, with a drop 
sigh, rose to go. 

I should probably have forgotten this incident, had not subsequent 
events recalled it to my mind. The first occurred a few days after our 
conversation. I was at the window, when an omnibus stopped. I 
looked up mechanically — ^a young man descended. As he stepped on 
the pavement May approached ; both started. The flush of pleasure 
that crossed his face, and the blush that crimsoned hers, together Avith 
the clinging, eager grasp of the hand, told the old, old tale. Hay 
glanced at the window, but I had drawn back behind the curtain, out 
of sight; so taking his offered arm, she walked on. I very often saw 
him after that ; he generally met May in the morning, accompanying 
her on her way to Mrs. Collier's. She never mentioned him to me, 
so I did not like to introduce the subject. In appearance he was 
worthy of her, and I learned at last to expect the meeting as a matter 
of course, and my surprise was gi'cat when I saw her one morning pass 
him with a slight bow. Ho turned, as if to remonstrate, with a look 
of mingled grief and indignation, but apparently changing his mind, 
resumed his walk. I noticed that May had on a thick veil, a thing 
she never wore ; indeed, she had more than once expressed her dislike 
of them. I called her in as she was returning, and was shocked at the 
change a day had made in her appearance. There was not the slightest 
trace of colour in her face, and the dark rings surrounding her eyes 
told of a sleepless night. 

" May, what ails you ? " said I ; "are you ill ? " 

The poor girl made no reply, but throwing her arms round my neck, 
burst into a passion of tears. I let her weep on — ^it evidently relieved 
her. 

"Now, May," said T, when she had somewhat recovered, "you 
must tell me what this is about. I cannot bear to see you in such 
grief, and, perhaps, can help you." 

She shook her head sadly, but, touched with my sympathy, with 
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blushes and tears told her tale. About a year before she had met 
Edgar Allerton. Mutually pleased with each other, their acquaintance 
Boon ripened into friendship, friendship into a warmer feeling. All 
had for some time gone on smoothly. Captain Lenlcy approved of his 
daughter's choice ; even his wife raised no objectipn, till the bank in 
which Mr. AUerton's money was placed failed. Nor was this all. His 
mother had lately vested hers with the same firm ; so that, from being 
in comparatively affluent circumstances, Edgar found himself penniless, 
with a widowed mother and two sisters dependent on his exertions. 
When this reached the ears of Captain Lenley he sternly forbade his 
daughter even speaking to any of the AUertons. " I know," continued 
May, " that it wiU he many years before he can maintain a wife. It 
will be a hard struggle to support his mother and sisters, so I deter- 
mined — ^though God alone knows what it cost me — to make the 
decision to release him from his promise to me." 

*' Well, let us hope for the best ; all may be right again." I did 
not tell her my reasons for this assertion ; a bright idea had struck me. 

" Where is Mr. Allerton now, May ?" 

Mrs. Lenley says he balled yesterday to say he was going into the 
country to-morrow" 

•** You passed him without speaking this morning, did you not? I 
think it was scarcely right." 

" What could I do ? There is no one to advise me. I wish him 
to forget me, though my own heart should break." 

" Might not Mr. Allerton think you acted from mercenary motives?" 

"iN'o; Edgar understands me too well for that;" and a proud, 
trustful look rested on May's sad face. 

A fortnight had elapsed from the time of the preceding conversation, 
during which I had put my plan into execution. It succeeded beyond 
my most sanguine expectations, and I now only waited a fitting oppor- 
tunity to reveal it to those on whose behdf it had been formed. 
I was ruminating on the manner in which this was to be done, when 
May came down the street. Suddenly she quickened her pace, and 
entered my front garden. I was out to meet her as she ascended the 
steps ; she looked pale, and said in an agitated manner, " I have only 
come in till Edgar passes, Miss Eltham ; I did not feel equal to meet 
him." 

Before I could reply there was a knock at the door. 

'< That is Edgar, I am sure of it. Oh ! Miss Eltham, what can I 
do ?" cried May, in a distressed tone. 

•* Go into the back parlour till I call you." She did not wait for a 
second bidding, and I smiled to think how fortune had favoured my 
hopes." 

'* A gentleman wants to see you, ma'am," said Mary, handing rae a 
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card, on wliicli was inscribed '* Mr. Edgar AUcrton." I entered the 
drawing-room, where my visitor was awaiting my appearance. 

^* I must apologise for my intmsion, madam," he said, with a bow, 
"but circumstances with which you are most probably acquainted 
will paUiato my offence. I have for some time past vainly endea- 
voured to obtain an inter\'iew with — with Miss Lenley ; may I sec 
her now, for a few moments only, and in your presence ?" 

** You will understand mo better presently, Mr. Allerton, when I 
say your visit gives rac no small pleasure; you shall see May 
directly." 

With these words I went into the back parlour. May was sitting 
on the sofa in fearful expectation of my summons. 
** Must I come ?" she asked, without looking up. 
** Yes." She rose, making no reply, but I heard her murmur a 
prayer for help, and then suffered me to lead her into the drawing- 
room. She stood quite passively, with her eyes fixed on the carpet, 
and a look of agony crossed Edgar's features as he gazed on her colour- 
less face. 

" May,'* he exclaimed, "what have I done to deserve this treat- 
ment ? Why am I shunned in this manner ? By the memory of our 
short-lived happiness, by the memory of the love you once bore mc, 
give mo some hope. I do not ask you to unite yourself to me now, 
penniless and friendless as I am. I will be very patient. May, 
answer me,'* he continued passionately, ** if you would not drive me 
to destruction. This conduct is not right, it is cruel, unjust." 
" Edgar, have pity," cried May, imploringly. 
" It is I, not you, who should ask for that, May. I have written." 
*' But I have had no letters, mine were not answered, and —. — " 
"Did you write?" 
"Yes, twice." 

" God bless you, May, for that assurance, and now tell me that, 
when I have won fame and wealth — and for your sake I will win 
them, or perish in the attempt — you will be mine." 

I could bear this no longer, and never felt more inclined to have 
a good crying spell, as girls call it. 

" There, there! that is enough, Mr. Allerton. Did you over hear of 
Sir Henry Hansom?" 

"I have heard my father allude to him as an old college friend," 
he answered, looking, as he probably felt, very much astonished. 

" Well, my brother Fergus, many years ago, saved Sir Henry from 
utter ruin. Unlike some, he has never forgotten the favour; so, 
knowing his interest in certain quarters, I applied to him, thinking it 
more than likely he would be able to procure for you a situation 
similar to the one I heard you wore seeking. Fortunately there was 
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an official post vacant, and finding you are tho son of an old friend, 
and your talents being highly spoken of by several to whom he applied 
for information on the subject, he has offered the appointment to you," 
and I placed Sir Henry's letter in Edgar*s hand. 

Simple, but eloquent from their very simplicity, wcic the thanks I 
received, as a joyful look of gratitude brightened Lis face. May's 
feelings were too deep for words, but 1 was well repaid by seeing tho 
colour mount again to her cheek, and the lingering kiss she pressed on 
my hand. Very handsome and very happy they both looked, as put- 
ting his arm round her slender waist he drew her towards him, and 
bending down, whispered " Mine own now, May, are you not?" 

Her answer I did not hoar ; I only know she did not reply in tho 
negative to a somewhat similar question on a subsequent occasion. 

As I conjectured when I first heard of their loss, the missing letters 
had been intercepted by Mrs. Lenley. With the change in his cir- 
cumstances her opposition and that of the captain were withdrawn, 
and May is now, as Edgar declares, an opinion in which his mother 
and I fully agree, " the best, dearest, bonniest," and, as she herself 
adds, "happiest little wife in Christendom." 



A COEONET AT LAST, 

A TALE OP AMBITION. 
BY G. C. CENTREVILLE, 
Author of " The Surface and the Deep ; or True to the Last." 



I char(?e thee, fling away ambition ; hy that sin fell the angelB.— Shakspkarr. 
There u a mystery.— Ibid. 



Chapteh XIII. 

now PAB HOBTEUSE WAS BIGHT. 

jjHERE was nothing about Hortense either loveable or 
loving, and yet the Hon. Mr. Cavenmore had a decided 
preference for the young lady. There was nothing loving 
or loveable about the clergyman himself; his sentiment 
for Miss Woodward was simply admiration — hers for him, 
interest. He was a fashionable and favourite preacher to an elegantly- 
dressed congregation of AVest-end ladies ; he was related to the Earl of 
Grizzlewig, and more distantly to the Earl of Summertown. I^othing 
but extreme youth could have betrayed him into such serious contem- 
plation of a portionless girl. Hortense certainly had thrown out many 
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hints relative to her fortune and family, and had misled him so much 
that he helieved all her immediate relations, excepting Lady Timmes, to 
be dead. He might have chosen amongst his congregation ladies quitei 
as young, perhaps as handsome, and whoso fortunes and connexions 
were known. But such is the perversity of man, who will often pass 
over worthy and charming women to risk life with an almost unknown 
stranger. There was something precise, rigid, and imapproachable in 
Hortense that, united at present to youth and beauty, Mr. Cavenmore 
called lofty and dignified ; and as he arranged a new coat and elegant 
tie, his unusual care was to be attributed to his' intention of handing 
that young lady to table at the dinner party to which Lady Timmes had 
invited him three weeks previously, and which he had remembered, 
without a single reference to his tablets, was to take place that day. 
His light, feeble-coloured hair was parted in the middle and artificially 
curled by his valet, his whiskers were very luxuriant, inclined to red, 
and cultivated to an extreme length ; his features, were thin, and no- 
wise remarkable. In figure the young man was tall and spare, but not 
well formed. His garments were in the height of the fashion, and of 
the finest quality ; his camlwic handkerchief was not only embroidered 
** Philip," but scented with a costly and newly-composed perfume. 
He was quite a lady's man, and had earned from the sex the distinctive 
appellation of handsome, and their unbounded admiration and homage. 
Great, indeed, was the favour designed for Miss "Woodward when Mr. 
Cavenmore determined to hand her down to dinner. But there was 
more in his mind than this. He dismissed his valet and sat down. 
Half an hour was yet available for what he seldom practised — thought. 
His mother would not be ready until seven o'clock. "Let me see," 
he muttered, resting his head upon his hand, and then, remembering it 
might disarrange his hair, taking it away and playing with his watch- 
chain and two suspended lockets instead. ** Let me see. Fifty pounds 
a year for my sermons, and twenty for the valet — ^that is seventy ; cigars 
would biing it up to a hundred ; kid gloves fifty, tailor's bill a hundred 
and fifty — yes, I must reduce to that — three hundred ; house, a hun- 
dred — ^four; Church Living fifteen hundred, and private fortune a 
thousand. She must have ten thousand, from the way she talks, and 
my mother will leave me a couple more a year when she dies — ^notthat 
I want her to die, I am only looking at the case. Then, if anything 
should happen to Summertown's two boys, there is only that old fellow 
" (Juiz," as we used to call him at college, between me and the earl- 
dom. She would make a splendid Countess ; she was bom for a coro- 
net. I do not see why I should hesitate. I have not spoken to my 
mother, certainly ; but it may be Hortense will reftise me. Perhaps 
she has more than ten thousand, and her family seem to he very high. 
She conceals as much as she can about them ; there is no boasting in 
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Hortense ; and I have always taken that for encouragement. But she 
may look higher ; she may expect a coronet at once. I shall make the 
most of the chance, and talk about the family a little, by way of intro- 
ducing the subject, and it will be plenty of time to tell my mother 
afterwards. That is settled," said he, rising and looking at himself in 
the glass. " I will propose to her this evening, and I do not think she 
can refuse me." His mother was ready and the carriage at the door 
before he had arranged how he should say it, and where. Lady Caven- 
morc was a tall, severe-looking woman, dressed entirely in black 6ilk» 
ornamented with exceedingly rich and elegant lace of the same sombre 
colour. Her point-lace head-dress was trimmed with light mauTe 
feathers and ribbons, and her jewellery was composed of diamonds and 
amethysts. Mr. Cavenmore offered his aim to his mother and fallowed 
her into the carriage, which was very plain and unpretending. The 
servants were not in liveiy, but wore plain black. A greater contrast 
could hardly be cited to her hostess than this guest \ her house itself 
was equally different to that towards which she was hastening. In a 
fashionable neighbourhood, and high-rented, but very small — little 
more than half the size of Keston Villa — its only recommendations 
were a good, pretty entrance hall, and one large drawing room ; the 
dining-room was small, and the other apartments — Philip's study, his 
mother's boudoir, which opened out of their respective chambers, and 
those chambers themselves — were scarcely deserving the name of rooms. 
Even the drawing-room, furnished with pale blue and white, presented 
a marked contrast to the gaudy decorations of the lady's whither they 
were bound that day. Lady Timmes, although her late domicile had 
been reduced to ashes, had already met with another on the opposite 
side of the way, ready furnished in bad taste, and as highly caloured 
as she could have contrived herself; and she would by no means post- 
pone her dinner, for the dishes had been ordered previously ut a dis- 
tinguished pastrycook's in the neighbourhood. 

During the ride to the house, Mr. Cavenmore was very abstracted. 
He was considering that had it been in the old house he might have 
drawn Hortense into the aviary, or behind the parrot^s stand in the 
bay window. However, he considered that there would probably be 
a parrot somewhere, and under cover of the unmusical screams of the 
gaudy bird, he might, without danger of eavesdroppers, enter upon 
the delicate subject. A.s they alighted from the carriage, so much was 
ho engaged on his own thoughts, that on offering his arm to his mother 
he said, " Allow me, dear madam, to hand you to the parrot." Lady 
Cavenmore looked at him in severe surprise, and remarked distantly — 
" To whom do you allude? " " To Miss Woodward," he answered. 
** Whatever you may think, Philip, you might express yourself in a 
more gentlemanly manner ; but allow me to remind you that satirical 
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remarks aro quito at variance with the style of character which should 
be assumed by the cloth." As they went upstairs, his mother found 
further opportunity to add, ** If the person whose name you mentioned 
has been making any adyanccs, I trust that your manner convinced 
her of her mistake. In spite of her boasting, I believe she is a little 
adventuress." 

Boasting ! Little adventuress ! Philip's pole face flushed scarlet, 
and he felt more detci mined than ever to make her the Hon. Mrs. 
Cavenmore, and show his mother how much she was mistaken. He 
was of an age to act for himself, and had his independent income. He 
smiled to tMnk what a poor judge his mother was of character. " She 
has been used to see me from a child, and forgets that I have outgrown 
my frocks and trousers. But really, parents never look upon their 
children as men and women till they startle them with something 
decisive." 

After saluting the hostess, he looked round the room for the parrot. 
The old green bird was not there, but a splendid blue and crimson 
macaw kept guard over a bay window. The very spot ! He smiled 
to himself, and suddenly remembered Hortense, who, in his eager search 
for the parrot, he had forgolten. She was not in the room. Mr. 
Cavenmore sat down near the noisy bird, and watched the door. He 
wished dinner were over, coffee being served, and he and the young 
lady safe behind the parrot. 

" That was a beautiful sermon of yours ; all the young ladies hare 
talked about it ever since," remarked an affected female near him. 

•* The parrot will scream when we begin to speak," he muttered 
absently. 

" Conceited puppy ! " thought the lady. " I beg your pardon, I do 
not understand." 

" Coffee — thank you." Cavenmore looked round as he put out his 
hand, started, and became confused. " I — I, " stammered he, " was 
lost — was meditating." 

"Ah! Next week's sermon or another book of h3nnn8?" cried the 
young lady, immediately interested ; but Philip's eyes were again fixed 
upon the door. He was downright rude this evening, yet his com- 
panion attributed it entirely to his genius. At this moment dinner 
was announced, and Lady Timmes, who -had previously been making 
her way towards him, approached. ** Mr. Cavenmore, will you take 
charge of Miss Lovepriest ?" 

<* I ask pardon, but I was waiting for Miss "Woodward," he replied, 
dismayed. 

" Miss "Woodward is not here." 

" Not here ? Oh ! surely "Where is she, then ?" 

" Betumed home, Mr. Cavenmore." She turned away. He would 
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have followed her, but the voice of Miss Lovepriest recalled him to a 
sense of social obligations. 

" Ah ! you are not to have Miss Woodward to-day ; only poor me," 
said she in an affected voice. '' I hope you are not vtry dis- 
appointed." 

" By no means ; only, to oblige my mother, I promised to escort 
her to the table. Lady Timmes and Lady Cavenmore aie very old 
friends." 

'*0h !" ejaculated his companion. "Miss Woodward is a very lovely 
girl." 

" Rather good looking ; yes, but too dark," said the hypocrite, 

** She left Lady Timmes's vciy suddenly." 

"bid she?" 

" Yes." 

"I thought she intended to reside permanently with her aunt." 

" So we all thought." 

" She has no parents, I believe ?" 

" A wealthy orphan — I did hear it said, a ward in Chancery. An 
excellent match," said Miss Lovepriest slyly ; and to appreciate her 
slyness one must have seen her. She was about five and thirty years 
of age, attired in white silk, with a lamentably thin neck, distinguished 
by a ligature of bla jk velvet. Her extremely light thin hair was taken 
back from her face with a tight band, and secured by a gold comb — 
(which ornament lacked the effect of contrast) — ^behind. Her grey eyes 
had thick lids, and were deficient both in brows and lashes of any dis- 
tinguished hue. Her nose sunk between the eyes, and was broad and 
prominent at the end. A large mouth exhibited her only beauty — 
dazzlingly white and regular teeth. " An excellent match," she re- 
iterated, repeating the sly glance and showing the teeth, after which 
she giggled, and showed the less admirable shoulders. 

" Ah, to be sure,*' was the playful rejoinder, " I had better secure 
her address." The knife and fork were relinquished, and note book 
and pencil brought out. 

" Oh ! for shame !" cried the lady, pretending to blush. " You will 
make every one look at us." 

" Then tell me at once, and I will put it away." 

"Eeally, Mr. Cavenmore, I do not know." 

" Now, Miss Lovepriest '* 

" Upon my honour, sir, I have not the remotest notion." 

" Mr. Cavenmore is betting. Oh, for shame !" said a lady with a 
white feather from the other side of the .table. 

" Ho will be sure to lose," remarked her neighbour. 

" You would not be hard upon gloves with a lady ? " asked Mr. 
Caveiunore to the last speaker, as he pocketed his book disappointed. 
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<< You had better not risk them with Miss Loyepriest ; she is quite 
a gambler in a small way," said a rosy-faced gentleman, who looked a 
little " turfy " himself ; " won three dozen pairs last week." 

**Such beauties, Mr. Cavenmore — ^all white, and smelling of roses," 
she informed him. 

At this juncture the ladies retired, and Miss Lovcpriest, pointing to 
her hands, nodded and smiled, and made pantomimic gestures which 
signified that those she wore were a pair of the rose-scented trophies, 
as she followed the rest of the fair guests out of the room. 

Mr. Cavenmore watched for an opportunity to interrogate Lady 
Timmes relative to her niece. He had promised her a book of his 
sermons; would her ladyship oblige him with the address? Her 
ladyship was very sorry — ^Hortense was travelling on the continent 
with an old relative, going about from place to place. Poor Lady 
Timmes knew not what to say, and condescended to falsehood to screen 
her low connections. Mr. Cavenmore felt that there had been a quarrel, 
probably about going to this old relative, who, doubtiess, had money, 
and, doubtless, would leave it to her. 

'* "We miss Miss "Woodward's music," remarked Miss Lovepriost, as 
the young gentleman passed near her. 

** Yes, but you siny. Allow me to hand you to the piano.'' 

" Me ? Oh, dear no ! I could not." 

" That pretty air from Martha,^^ 

"Oh, no!" 

** Let me beg of you ! Take my arm." 

** I have such a cold." 

** The company will make allowances." 

« Before so many people ? Oh, Mr. Cavenmore, how can you ask 
me ! " 

'' Here is Mr. Bluster." It was the gentleman who had spoken o^ 
the gloves. '* Now you will." 

'' Mr. Cavenmore, fie ! " But she did, and appealed from one to the 
other as she turned over two or three dozen songs preparatory to 
commencement. " Miss Woodward used to play this, arranged for the 
pianoforte — ^such a sweet piece," she said, holding up a song with a 
picture. " Quite a loss not to have her here ! " 

"Do you know if she had any disagreement with her aunt?" asked 
Cavenmore in an undertone. 

" Mr. Bluster, there is the book I want. I can see the red cover in 
the next room. Will you fetch it for me ?" and turning to the music 
again, Miss Lovepiiest added, " I heai'd that Mr. Bluster proposed, and 
her aunt was angry at her refusal — at least, she hinted something to 
mamma ; / do not believe it,'* she added, tossiag her head. " But I 
believe she U going to bo married. — "Oh, Mr. Bluster, thank you! 
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what u dear, kind man you aro — it is the veiy hook. The song is 
dreadfully old-fashioned, hut so pretty — * Charming May.' One can 
appreciate the charms of May at this time of the year, while nothing 
but snow is to be seen. Thank you, Mr. Bluster, if you will turn 
the leaves. Yes, I will give you a look when I want you to turn over 
— just like that; you understand the signal." And clearing her 
throat, Miss Loveprie«t began. 



Chaptee XIV. 

WATS AND MEANS. 

"Mr. Wurcot has been waiting two hours in your study, Sir,*' said 
his valet, when they returned home. 

" Oh, very well. I quite forgot the dinner when I told hiTn to call 
to-night." 

" He asked for some paper, Sir, and I gave him the packet of rose- 
tinted.^' 

"Very well, Matthew." 

" But he has used it all, Sir, and rang just now to ask for more. I 
left him, Sir, opening up the pink envelopes to write on." 

" Never mind." Cavenmore ran up stairs. " Good evening," he 
said, throwing himself into his easy chair, which the other vacated. 
** Sorry to kefcp you waiting, Wurcot. Out." 

" Parish business. Sir?" said the other, folding his hands, and bowing 
with respectful seriousness. 

" No ; dinner party. But you have improved your time, and used 
all my rose-coloured note-paper. Never mind, never mind — sermon's 
worth it," he added, seeing his visitor look guilty. " But what's 
this ? — • Mother of Heaven ! ' Why, Wurcot, what do you want with 
Juno in a sermon ? You are not preaching to tho Romans ? " 

" To the Roman Catholics, Sir ; that is not your sermon. Mr. 
"Wurcot sorted the note-paper into five divisions. " Here is yours in 
my pocket," and he dragged it out. 

" Why, you do a brisk business. What have we here ? " And 
glancing at them, Cavenmore burst out laughing. Wurcot looked 
piously shocked. " What a medley of doctrines ! Which do you 
profess yourself? " 

** I profess them all in turn, Sir; as you see," was the reply, given 
with unprecedented gravity ; but for private opinion, I am the minister 
of a free church myself." 

** Free enough," muttered Cavenmore. " But are all these really 
bespoken? And what denominations are they for? There is much con- 
tradictory matter lying together hero." 
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^* There is always 8omd;buig to be said on ull sides. The fiM 
is for a pncst at St. Xaviour's Chaj^cl. Tbc soeoBd is for a Mot- 
moa minister. This is for a Wesluyulii congregiltion, ancl tho otil«r' 
two are for and. ' agaiiist adult baptism. I bore in 'my pocket a 
discourse for the isitarkejites, a leetare for tbc Booiaiists, a' papei* 
upon temperance, and a bymn for tho New Ligbis in Ireland, It 
has been a busy week, or I should not bave tski^n'tbe liberty-'^ 
using your paper." 

"And you have brought my sermon?" 

"The text is " ' ' ' 

"Never mmd the tefltt-*-will you let mo see it? '9ball Ivj^ce 
because of the bridegroom's voiced That will act do! I eatmot 
preach thati" 

"Not preach it, Mr. Cavenmoro? It is written oxprek^ for 
you!" ' .' 

" There in the money— now writo me another ; something .abiiut 
the blighting of early hopes—- do you tmderstand ? Something affecting, 
and " 

" It is Saturday night 1 " * " 

"Saturday night? So it is, and just eleven o'clock. But I can 
never preach this sermon, be said, taking' it up again; "I ^honld 
give it no effect-^throw no animation into it— and my reputation 
is at stake, Mr. Wurtoot. What is to bo done?" 

"Write a few pages yourself, Sir, or preach extempore." 

''Not to be thought of. You write very raj^dly — can you ii>t 
sit down and do it now?" 

"I must go home and sup first. Then I rcfjuire an "hour's rest 
at least, before I can count on a single idea worth a fiirthing. 
Look here, Mr. Cavemnore — five sermons in two hours. When ' a 
man works with suck j^pidity, ho caHnot go on working;- he 
uses himself up, and needs rest.' Ho does not gain more in tile 
end ; but ho worics when he works, and plays 'when he play*." 

"You mean to say you could sit up all night and ^vrite it?" 

"If you make it worth whiio." 

"What do you want?" 

" Double." 

" And your supper and an hour's rest. It is a bargain." Caven- 

morc rang the bell. "Matthew, suppor, and What do you 

take?" The last remark was addressed to Mr. Wurcot. 

** Oil, I am a temperance man-^nothing for me, thank you," re- 
plied tho individual addressed, who had not yet recovered from 
surprise at such unwonted treatment, and from Mr. Cavenmore too. 

"Nonsense! iiemcmber St. Paul*« adviico. Brandy and water after 
supper, Matthew*" The order wad ob^y^d. Oavcnmore wished' for 
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a stirring sermon, and just now hu was uneasy in his mind, and 
rather glad of anyone's company who could help him to forget his 
recent disappointment. His mother went to hod directly they came 
home, and it was impossible to talk to a valet. Mr. Wurcot was 
supposed to be his private almoner and visitor, and it would only 
increase his reputation for attention to the wants of the poor to be 
engaged late with him. "What are you going to do with those 
sermons?" asked the younger man. "They cannot bo for to* 
morrow ? '* 

"Three of them are, and the rest for next week." 

"How will they reach their respective destinations?" 

"Two I must deposit in the letter-boxes; the masters keep the 
keys, will find them there in the morning, and not ask at what 
unseasonable hour they came." 

"And they trust to you so implicitly?" 

" They cannot help it when I am over busy. I never disappoint 
any one. On the spur of necessity I can perform the work of 
twenty heads." 

"So it appears. Yet it would be safer to get the week's dis- 
course from one less busy." 

" But they cannot change their style ? " 

" You write for some dozen men. They must all preach alike." 

" Not at all — ^the same style would not succeed with all congre- 
gations." 

" How do you manage ? " 

"Ask particulars — tenets, situation, class of hearers, and general 
character of the preacher himself. I endeavour to suit the matter 
to the reciuirements." 

" You are very clever ! " rose to the lips of his host, but was not 
uttered, as he leant back and regarded his guest with admiration. 
Mr. Wurcot was shrewd enough to interpret the countenance of his 
companion, and looked well pleased. In spite of his denial at first, 
after a little pressing he drank freely, and helped himself to the 
liquor placed before him. The melancholy gravity melted out of his 
face, he rubbed his hands, drew near the fire, and placed his tumbler 
on the shelf. Cfivenmore drew up on the other side. He felt some 
curiosity about the author of his sermons, and now was the moment 
when it might be gratified. " 1 wonder Wurcot you are not in the 
Church yourself. You are a college man ? " 

" Yes, yes, a college man," said he, rubbing his hands ; " but never 
passed." Here he shook his head. 

" You seem to have talents ? " 

" 1 studied deeply. I might have overtopped the whole college, 
but I was wild, Sir— wild. Got into bad company, drank, ran in 
VOL. n. ^5 
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dobt, came up for my examinatioQ not sober, was disgraced, it took 
all the money my mother had left me to pay my creditors, father sent 
me abroad to blow off my ill-name, and I ran away with a gjrl out of 
a convent, the daughter of a rich family. Expelled from college, 
married to a Papist and runaway nun — what chance think you was 
left? My father died; we wasted his property. A large family 
increased about us ; we picked up a pittance by teaching— she girls, 
and I boys — ^till I bethought me of sermon-writing, advertised, and 
made my fortune." 

" And all these different religions ? '» 

•* "Well, I suppose I might manage that by reading, but the truth is, 
I have had personal experiencio. When expelled ftom college, I left 
the Established Church in disgust, and turned "VTesleyan. Then I 
got offended with them, and my father sent me al)road. There I 
became Eoman Catholic. My free ways had otended the Methodists, 
but my new instructors gave me absolution. I got on very weD with 
them till I saw Eugenie. I had become a priest, and had an excellent 
post as confessor at the convent. When I fled with my wife I w:is 
hotly pursued, and after coming to England to avoid difficulties, we 
joined the Mormons and emigrated to the Salt Lake. However, though 
Eugenie broke her vow and married me, she could not stand the .st^te 
of morals there. We escaped with some difficulty, got to New Eng- 
land, and both joined the Quakers. Here we remained very Jiapp3y, 
till we received news from my father recalling us to England and pro- 
mising forgiveness. My father, during our absence, had been con- 
verted by a Baptist preacher, and on our return wo lived with him 
and joined his sect, finding that he was very sincere in his new opinions, 
and had been led to forgive us by his new spiritual director. Before 
he died, however, disputes arose about his money, the greater part of 
which the Rev. Mr. Grasp tried to induce him to leave to' the Church 
Building Fund, and I, now the parent of four sons, naturally regarded 
it as my inheritance. Hence we left the chapel, and after m jr father's 
death entered into company, and wasted half our wealth in expensive 
habits and extravagant indulgences. We sold our estate, and joined 
several religious societies one after another, until all our money was 
dissipated, and our children's health injured. Then we tried our 
school, but with a family increased to ten it was cruel work. Being 
much unsettled in my mind, I started a free church of my own in our 
school room, and gave evening lectures, which were becoming profit- 
able, but my tenets getting wind, my pupils were removed. I thought 
of writing sermons, and here I am now with five sermons, a discourse, 
a lecture, and a hymn in my pocket ; a lucrative church of my own, 
built by myself; my portrait in all the shop windows, my weekly 
pamphlets selling 60,000 copies, my two eldest boys established, and 
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in a fair way to do well for all my family, yoveral of my younger 
children are clever, and contribute already to the pamphlet." 

Jlr. Cavenmoro by this time was sufficiently disgusted with his 
guest's history and relish for the bottle. " It is well," thought he, 
" such a precious scamp is out of the Church, and has not worn a mask 
thick enough just to keep within." He was apprehensive, too, for 
his sermon. How would Wurcot write after the brandy and 
water? He pointed to the clock. " It is just twelve ; I am sorry to 
hurry you, but the subject for to-morrow, and a clergyman's house, 
you know." 

"Of course, of course. You think I shall not write it well, 
but I am never mpre religious, my dear Sir, than when my mind is 
elevated," he said, laughing, " I will tell you a secret. I always 
write my temperance papers half drunk. It is not drinking that is 
any detriment to one, it is imprudence — ^letting it be found out. 
I did not get expelled from college for drinking^ but for going up for 
my examination drunk. That is a secret for ourselves — eh, Mr. Caven- 
more? We must preach total abstinence to the mob," Wurcot 
rolled up his sermons, tied, directed, and placed them in different 
pockets. " Yours shall be here at eight to-morrow morning." And 
as Matthew appeared to show him to the door, with an instant assump- 
tion of the old immovable gravity, he said, in tones of sepulchral sad- 
ness, ** I wish you good night, ilr. Gavenmore, and will do my best." 

The young man could hardly conceal his disgust. Throwing open 
his room door, he walked in and turned up the gas. Matthew has- 
tened to his assistance, stirred his fire, removed his coat and boots, and 
placed them ce^ofuUy in the drawets, whilst his master, who had re- 
fused to don his dressing- go wn, wound his watch. " It is late," he 
said, as soon as the wardrobe was shut. " Make haste to bed, I shall 
want nothing else to-night." 

" Very well, Sir," Matthew responded, aippressing a yawn, and 
obeyed with alacrity, 

" Conscience has rcproachod me sometimes about these sermonsi" 
he soliloquised, << but, after all, tho thought of such a scoundrel is a 
favourable contrast. I can preach nothing good of my own, I should 
send my hearers to sleep ; they arc better off as it is." He sat down 
in a chair before the fire, and fell into a train of thinking. He felt 
that he was out of his vocation in tho Church. He thought of his 
cousin "Quiz," and wondered what had become of the fellow. "It 
seems to me," he muttered, " that he has gone to one extreme, and I 
nearly to the other — getting too close to Borne. I« it possible that 
truth lies in the medium ? I should like much to talk to him now." 
He half resolved to make inquiries, but theui vemomberii]^ Wurcot's 
mania for queer sects, he shuddered. Cavenmoro was net a bad young 
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man, but he was weak. A good wife would hUvo ^ade him all that 
was desirable, but with 8u6h a ^ido ajs Hortonbe "Woodward, what 
was ho likely to become? His tnotheif wfls^ a 6hicwd woman, but 
worldly, and not fit to form k natui*e' liko hip; He could feel her 
worldliness, but not see hei* wisdom. Hiondo hoV i^eaped all the dis- 
advantage of the one, and reused to be guided b^' the other. He was 
only one of many young men rushinjg headlong doW a path that might 
or might not lead to ruin, and hearing with (johtompt the warning of 
a parent's voice. The fruit looks so beautiful, who- can persuade him 
it will ** turn to ashes on the lips" ? ^ Expeiience prbves the bitter truth. 



( To he tojithiwd.) 






A BACHELOE'S BEVERIE. 



**.\11 prccn and vrlldly gny without, 
But worn and grey beheaUL" 



I don't believe, I can' f believe, 
But why should that provoke 

A minute's rpge, a moment^s mirth. 
In sober worldly folk? 
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It cost me onee an income vast 
' In hoping^ loving, fearing ; 
I found my heart would very fast . 
! ' To bankruptcy be veering. 
80 I shut up the bank one day, 

My ereditors all leaving, 
rAnd bangy as fast I stole away, 

,*^Adieu—«dieu believing!" 
I once msointained a tioop of friends, 
- And paid their pension duly , 
In services and kind regards, 

And hoped they loved as tiiily. 
They wore the livery of the heart 

(Bright crimson cuffed with amber) ; 
I thought they would not soon depart, 

Otf tf thoy did^-^T?member. 
Their barrack-room — my heart — was lon^, 

Till one by one deceiving, 
I found thom gone, and sang my song — 

"Adieu — adieu, believing.** 
I loved a lady — nay, indeed, 

I loved a hake's dozen, 
From Lady Blanche I scarcely saw 

To little NcU, my cousin. 

her, 



STOW, 



And swear they love me dearly ; 
The ladies take the self-same track, 

And smile as once — or nearly. 
I dine the men as heretofore. 

And with the maids go wea^'ing 
Quadiille or waltz — but never taore, 

Ah, never more believing. 
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And yet, a light has left the world, 

A. pricelees sort of treaBure, 
As if one plucked the crimson heart 

From out the rose of pleasure. 
I could forgive the fate that made 

Me poor and young to-morrow, 
To have again the soul that played 

So tenderly in sorrow — 
So huoyantly in happiness — 

Aye, I could brook deceiving, 
And even the deceiver bless, 

To know again — ^believing. 



M. I. I. 



THE MAHTTFACrUBES OF EHGLAHD. 

No. III. 

By Benjamin J^BSiofPt Maosfj. 
Author of " Mannfacture!> of Kendal apd Us Nclghbonrhood.", 




J ANY of our London establishments are repertoires- 
of Beauty and of Art, and i^ our provincial friends 
undoubtedly consider them, for a visit to London by 
them is sure to include a lengthy gossip adown its 
principal thoroughfares. The capital that centres in thM 
metropolis, itslarge annual influx of sight-seers, its if ealthy residents, and 
the means of direct and constant communication it enjoys with all parts of 
the civilised world, render the most extensive performances possible. 
The great shops of London are as so many departments of an art 
exhibition, rich in variety, sparkling with decorative beauty. Swiss, 
German, French, and Viennese talent and industry are apparent every- 
where, with the skill and enduring work of our own conntrymen. 
Rich show 'Cases give up their polychromatic glories; ivory, iurs, 
leather, glass, the choicest woods, parqueteriei bijouterie, inlaid 
and fretted work, are around us in endless diversity of application. 
In each object there is a concentration of industrial skill the 
most remarkable : photography, painting, enamelling, the lapidary 
and polisher, alike contributing in the erection of even the cheapest 
article. Ladies are most jealously cared for. Boxes to carry tho 
handkerchief or gloves ; cases for jewels, rich and rare ; scent bottles ; 
tablets; tempt the eye with enticing label. Delightful &ns invite 
contemplation — real works of art in fretted ivory and fragrant cedar. 
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Simply to note all the productions in Messrs. Parkins and Gotto'a 
establishment, 24 to 28, Oxford-street, and Rathbonc Place, would be 
impossible within the limits allotted to this article. As manufacturers 
and dealers in stationery and elegant, useful articles ; correspondence, 
hirsuteness, personal adornment, household comfort, are each cared for 
with more than a lover's tenderness. Standing in high relief are the 
Travellers, erratic Bpirits who wander hither and thither " spying 
out the land," and familiarising needy "continentals** with the 
wealth of England's sons and daughters. Almost everything is 
provided within the compass of a portmanteau, travelling-bag, desk, 
or other similar appliance. One would almost fancy that Mons. Phi- 
lippe or Colonel Stodare must have stolen a view of the nine show- 
rooms of Messrs. P. and Gr. ere they ventui'cd on their '* inexhaustible 
hat" performance, their "shower of pigeons," or " grand distribu- 
tion of confectionery." Let the patent Bramah key be but once 
turned back in the lock, and from every expanding nook, developing 
comer, secret drawer, false bottom and back, enclosed case, and purse- 
like department, there are evolved innumerable treasures. These 
apparatus are " the perfection of mechanism " (as a certain horologist 
Ufill have it), ordered in all things and sure, giving up paper in 
quires, envel(^es by the scoie, pens, &c., in hosts, besides all the 
brushes, combs, pomades, powders, washes, and soaps necessary " in 
the days we go a gipsying," with linen in abundance. The " New 
Despatch Box" is worthy of especial mention from its beauty of 
form, artistic compactness, and wealth of appointments, and is well 
sustained in these particulars by the ** Alliance" ditto and the " Double 
Desks." The India goods of this firm are especially excellent, being 
beautifully moUcifled, and free of all glue, which will not stand the 
great heat of the tropics. 

Then there are writing casee for India, covered with fine Russia 
leather, that may not warp by the heat ; the 48. 6d. tourist's writing 
ditto ; the 28. Society of Arts prize case, of which half a million have 
been sold, sendable by post for 28 stamps; the '^ splendid ninety* 
guinea lady's dressing case," the opening of the lid throwing back 
the sides and fronts elegantly furnished throughout; eigar^ stands 
that play a tune and hand you a oigar simultaneously ; scent-bottles to 
sustain Beauty in the mazy dance; bouquet-holders to charm the scene 
with floral treasures ; nTimerous tricks and deceptions in Viennese work 
— ink being offered the writer out of all manner of spots connected 
with the ana^my of man and of brute ; thermometers, letter weighers, 
letter minders, paper cutters, penknives, pencil-cases, &c., coming 
before the eye at every turn and angle ; while visions of sweet spots in 
secluded Edens, with Eves of surpassing beauty,' flit before the men- 
tality in the picnic appurtenances around. Side by side pressingly 
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lay the s^kling glasSi and luirromg casos, and gluteni^g catlery, 
most admonitory to thepent-up Londoner^ enticing him to nature's secret 
haunts and the country's powerftil appetites. Photographic ali>u.mp, with 
their "interior" charms of kinship, friendship, anjJ love, may hprebe 
found in richest apparel ; postage-stamps, home and foreign, crests, m<^o- 
grams, scraps, are framed most lovingly. Bound in the glory of aolour, 
rich in ivoiy and morocco, gilded and burnished, theyahQ<;^t detarmino 
their own sale. Armed with one of the handsome opera glasses, ,h)ts 
of money in one of the ditto purses, smoking a cigar from the 
luxuriant "seal-skin" case, with the new despatch-box,- the re- 
gistered travelliDg-bag, and the picnic appliances (m the .calKroof 
over-head — ^what more can we require where majn is boni to trouHe 
as the sparks fly upwards? If the world's n(»mal conditio^ were 
that of travelling, pleasuring, going to races, coUeoting foreign postage- 
stamps (all genuine, of course), writing letters (legal or loving), and 
smoking cigars (the very be^t of Havannahs), greater and more constant 
efforts could not be made for its suitable accommodation. Bat it is a 
musical world also, and so there is no scarcity of good harmony 
in the. establishment under notice. Being self-playing it can. be 
indulged in to repletion. Those beautiful productions of oar foreign 
friends, musical boxes, large and small, liere give their muting 
mmicalei at desire, and may be induced to charm your homes by 
timely porsuaflion — and cash. Some of the large boxes have the mttsscol 
bell accompaniment, very lively and inspiriting ; wind is also intro- 
duced with the ordinary music produced by the steel teeth, and this 
variety, palled the flute box, is exceedingly attractive ; some, have a 
pianoforte accompaniment, others a mandoline ditto, others drum, bell, 
and Castanet, all playing the most popular Bngliah tunes to the 
choicest music — the latter expressly transmitted to the makesB to 
ensure the production of the finest and best music of ancient and mo- 
. dern times. 

WoEKSuops AAn Stoh£*booms. — In oneof the store-rooms of this firm 
there are upwards of 20,000 dies in all designs, rich, chaste, historic, 
autocratic, novel, hieroglyphic, suggestive of our great skill in this 
department of art. These dies are the property of the firm's cus- 
tomers, to be used for stamping purposes as may be desired by order 
from the owner. They arc admirably kept, each die being num- 
bered in the metal, the books relating thereto at once showing the 
particular drawer in which any one may be found at desire. Card 
and other plates in copper, &c., are similarly stored away in great 
numbers. The Stamping Room determines its own locality by it^i potent 
odour, redolent of innumerable colours and varnishes. Here the " orders" 
receive anew a good character, and are made presraitable in the most 
fastidious society. The Stamping Department, fiiU of life, ismterest- 
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ihg from tlie speed and accuracy with whicli those beautiful coloured 
letters, 'monograms, arms, and dcticcs' in general, are put on the 
papeit'^Tld ienvelopefe by the employ h, liTcn, women, and boys are thus 
emj){iyed, but all do not their work' in precisely the same manner. 
In «ome ' pressesr the die itself is a fixture, in others removable by 
hand, and in others the die is made to slide in a groove from under 
the p^ete,' a^d the latter plan I consider to be a great improvement. 
'By the «ide of each operator was a little ink or paint-like com- 
|)osition, some of which ho placed on the die with a brush or a rag, 
and Wiped it off again with the palm of his hand or a cloth — of course 
kavtng behind all that had sunk into the fine cuttings and touches of 
the^e. The plan seems to answer Well, far the proofs continually 
RtWick off "^ere perfect. The stamping without ink, or plain stamping, 
is fli gmtnitous operation to the '* stationery" purchaser. 

The engravers' and die-sinkers' rooms were in ftill activity ; the 
bekotiful precision of this kihd of work is most astonishing, Tbe 
emvridpe*room is a very store of wealth, rich in paper money that may 
be iasubd to any amount irrespective of Bank Charter Acts, and, as in 
duty bound, ii not fhr off the extensive stores of foreign post, satin-faced, 
oreani-laid,'blae-wove, and other writing papers even as low as 5 quires 
for 5d. Here, close by, are Slates of all kinds, with Dutch pencils, foreign 
J)roduce, aud, as I am informed, *' free from all knots. Sir — light, thin, 
eleganl^far stiperfor' to the English variety." Over a delightful floor- 
ing; of asphalte, br some composition of that nature, we travel to the 
fblding-ro6m,' where an industrious young man is at this moment fold- 
ing himself all over — head bobbing, body swaying, and arms darting 
spasmodically, in frantic effort to fold inci*cdibly fast — evidently on 
pieoe-work. Afterwards, the folded sheets aie carried to one of the 
cutting appa^ratus at the other end of the room, and are very accu- 
rately divided into the required sizes. The hydraulic and other 
presses are pressing down, smoothing, polishing, and reducing to that 
neatness, comeliness, and shape apparent in the numerous packages 
lying On our right hand and on our left. 

But I have not yet done. There are the " games," demanding 
attention, more especially as the croquet season has now set in, at last. 
Mallets, ball5», hoops, &c., lie about profusely in all the glory of the 
best box-wood, with bright paint, glittering polish, and meteoro- 
Ibgical protection. The Club set is certainly very handsome; the 
mallets ha'vd patented immovable heads and round and square 
ends ; there are galvanised hoops (square, or nearly so, that they 
may bfe forced into the ground by bldws at their comers without 
injury), atfd hll the etceteras complete for 60s., the full range for all 
kinds being 16s. to 8(te., caniage paid. Everything is made poitable, 
to pack nicely into the box, and the croquet-stands fold up easily for 
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conveyauco from spot to spot. The firm evidently make this game a 
speciality, anJ do all they can to produce cheaply and \rell. How 
suggestive is all this of happy hours on the lawn, with Beauty 1 
Miniature and other hiUiard-tahles have more reference to my own sex, 
and to snug housings when the inclement outside is unattractive, or a 
quiet cigar and a little home-joy are appreciable. Here they are in 
variety, made of Spanish mahogany, " with all the improvements " as 
the advertisers have it. The *' Bagatelles " are no trifles, 1 can as- 
sure you ; my favourite game of Chess, and the men of Staunton, are 
in rich carved ebony, boxwood, and African ivory ; with caskets of 
rarton-pierre, mahogany, and other choice materials — all, as the limes 
says, " combining elegance and solidity to a degree hitherto unknown." 
Then there are chess-boards — portable, statu-quo, and ordinary ; back- 
gammon boards, parlour croquet (I had almost forgotten the indoor and 
hothouse variety), and "Aunt Sally" — ^the generalissimo of the field 
forces. In the outlying departments of the gaming world, we come 
across a very host of petty sovereignties, whose peculiar laws and execu- 
tions are most surprising to the stranger. Making a running commen- 
tary on the Game List catalogues, it will be apparent that going up 
"HolbomHill" — a " Capital Punishment" for the gout — will eventually 
land you at 24 to 28, Oxford Street, where a *' Cavalry Charge" with 
** Hollow Cue Skittles" is considered tantamount toa ** Steeple-Chase,'* 
and you will stand a chance of early ** Promotion" to the " Summer 
Excursion up the Rhine.*' It is also noted, in " English History," 
as the spot where " The King of the Castle," wishing to make " The 
Moorish Fort" by " the Road at Sea," had to " Skedaddle" a " Trifle" 
—swift as a "Puff and Dart" from a " Whitworth Gun"— which 
was, undoubtedly, " Hard Lines," and no " Gammon." 

The flrm's paper and envelopes are made in Kent and Hert- 
fordshire. The grasses, straws, weeds, what is termed Surat^ hemp, 
jute, rags, &c., each being utilized in this important branch of 
industry ; indeed, it is difficult to point out any flbred growths that 
may not be thus used, success depending on the adhesiveness and spiral 
tenaciousness of the particles. The first object in the manufacture is 
the preparation and cleansing of the raw product, prior to it« being 
made into pulp. Rags are dusted, sorted, washed, dried, and cut up 
into certain lengths and sizes ; the natural products, direct from home 
or foreign fields, are also laid out, dried, cleansed, and cut, each being 
subsequently intermixed or kept separate, as needed. On introduction 
to the first machine they are thoroughly washed and partly ground up^ 
or torn to pieces,8o as to separate tlie fibres. The second process is similar, 
the making of the pulp being further perfected. 'Where colouring of 
pulp is needed, for the making of coloured papers^ it is always done in 
the beating or second process of pulping. The other apparatus ore a 
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machine for shaking up or disturbing the raw products, to get out sand 
or gritty particles, something like the *' shake willy*' of our woollen 
manufacturers; the bleaching operation, done by aid of the liquor 
fi'om chloride of lime ; and the pressing and squeezing aids, by which 
the various products are handed over for the subsequent operations in 
a clean and comely condition and shape, ready to the hand of the 
worker. 

The paper-making machine receives the pulp, very evenly laid onto a 
kind of travelling leather apron, and, as the pulp-sheet journeys slowly 
forward, it is deprived of its moisture tiU it reaches the steam-dxying 
cylinders, around which it is carried, so dried, thea tamed away a 
perfectly smooth and woven paper-^eet of almost any lengtii. 

In some machines, the paper, before being quite dried, is passed 
under a pipe pierced throughout with small holes, from which 
drop the sizing liquid; and is then made to circulate over and under 
several steam-filled cylinders, with the same result as before. The 
machines can be widened to suit the size of the paper. 

The " calenderer'' apparatus is for hot pressing. Here the paper is 
passed around heated cylinders, placed with their weight upon the 
paper, and urging on its passage by their revolutions. Much electri- 
city is evolved in the process, and even in the daylight we occasionally 
saw bright flashes of the subtle fluid playing beautifully over the 
product, while an application of the knuckles to the paper-roll gave a 
sensible shock. 

Envelope-making is a simple process. A steel die acting on paper 
placed under a Aimple pressing or stamping machine cuts out the shape 
of the envelope before its sides are gummed together ; another machine 
makes the folding grooves, gums the edges, and stamps the part 
lapping over, where the old wax-seal used to be placed ; and hand- 
labour presses the gummed parts together with the greatest rapidity. 

On a future occasion we may again take up this interesting subject. 
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BOOKS WOBTH KEADINO. 

— . ♦■■. . ■■ 



The HUlory of a Little Itagimigffin. By tho Author of « A NigU 
in the Workhouse." London V S. 0. Beeton. 

Oi7 the strength of a long and intimate acqucdntanceVith the colter- 
monger and his surroundings, what purports to be "The Tru6 fflitory 
of a Little Bagamuffin " has been written by Mr. James Greeiiwo^ 
the Amateur Casual; and, however it may fajil t6 satisfy' ewlieai 
readers as a work of art, there can be little doubt thtft it ^iU interest 
all who care to read about tho every-day liyes of the men, womcidi 
and children who people the slums and alleys — ^to moat of us a terra 
incognita— oi London. The story is supposed to be WiitteA by the 
person who figures as the hero of it, and recounts Hs adVenttrf^s as 
an outcast boy, who had run away from home to e^rciipe ill-fretfftnfent 
by a brutal father and a drunken step-mother, and who p^^bd through 
all the phases of a ragamuffin's career, picking his food from the '4«fu9i^ 
of the gutter, or stealing it from the well- watched market-stalls, aiid 
sleeping under the dry arches of the Adelphi, until he is fever-stricken 
and carried away to the workhouse, minutely described, aM a crowH 
of characters, all belonging to the lowest social strata, are brotiglit 
into play, with whose peculiarities the author appears td T>e'thirotijgli^ly 
acquainted. 

Little Stepi to Great Truths; or, Harrv^i Own Book About 
Music. By Elka Jtjkes. ' Ldndon : William^ Mtefekihiosh, ^^124, 
Patemodter-row. J . ., I 

This little work contains the rudiments of taisic^thictivdydotfveyed 
by an amusing and rigorously written dialogue. ' Miss Juk^s' has Wt 
only planned her book with admirable skill and tact, but bhef^ias'ifltio 
succeeded in carrying -out her plan with a* consid<eratyIe !ii«yw df talent. 
^V7lilc inculcating the elements of musical art, she suice^ds'in 'giviirg 
many little examples and lessons of "taoral harmony*" Wd b^irtily 
commend her book to all who wish to make the first prindpletei of mUKtc 
familiar to young minds. 

The Toilet and Cosmetic Arts in Ancient and Modem, I^p^es^. ,,By 

AajroLD J. CoowY, Loudon : JEt, Htrdwicke, 102, ;Pi(5cadilly.' 
Inishook contains hints, and advice which wiU bp, of seivifae t<9 .the 
communityi The introductory chapters of the work ai-c on the Tbaths 
and toilet of ancient times, among the Jews in Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, Carthage, Sicily, and Rome. We have then a 
description of modem nations, teeming with facts that cannot fail to 
interest most readers. The part, perhaps, that will most carefully be 
perused is that treating of the promotion and preservation of the per- 
sonal appearance and beauty. The importance of cleanliness is dwelt 
on, and we have likewise an interesting chapter on the hair, treating 
of its growth, structure, and manogement. Then we are let into the 
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secret of tho cosmetic arts, and learn how to prepare cosmetics, how to 
use them, and receive advice as to those preparations that are dan- 
gerous to health, and therefore to be avoided. To those parsons who 
believe that art can ' Inde^ Aditfl Jibpitr^eotion^'and who have a small 
amount of faith in the nostrums of -Madame BAchel, which are said to 
bofliiitif/ the" skin imd impart to it a youthful bloom '' for ever/' this 
work will be valuable. Aftor all, lotions for the skin, and washes for 
tl^ hair, are Q^ little or no use unless the health be attended to and 
deanliiiiess vruct^ed. A want of cleanliness and intemperate indul- 
gence at t£^Vle are among the principal causes that lead to impaired 
he^lf<|h» to remove the javages of which recourse is had to the medical 
and cosmetic itrts. . These arts, however, are too uncertain in their 
effect tp give tho transgressor of the laws of health immunity from 
Buffi^ring and vexation. The author or compiler of this work has 
sought i^Q 'make it beneficial to all readers, and to direct attention to 
the ipapprtance of certain habits which, if neglected, cause illness and 
aiara^ pf other evils that cannot be remedied by artificial appliances. 
Aa th0 fasbioa for golden hair is now so prevalent, and as grey hair is, 
as, it generally has been, unpopular, the observations on these points 
o^ere^ by Wt- Cpoley will be especially welcome ; for there arc in- 
j^tru^tions how to. produce the golden tint 'and how to change grey hair. 
Tho chapter oi^ the management of the hair is highly interesting, and 
if its directions be followed, tho appearance of grey hair may bo pre- 
vented- to itt very late period of life. Diseases of the skin are very 
common, and these receive full notice, as well as how to remove various 
facial disfigurements. 



; jPhjf' ui4fWkCpd L^89on Jiooh, London : Longman, Green and Co. 

This is a sequel to the '* Grade Lesson Books," issued to supply u 
I'eaUyt.^od ^ea^iog-bpok to the. advanced elates in schools and insti- 
tates. and 99 a guide to many of the best works on the subjects of 
which- it treat9» The compilers, the 3Iessrs, Stevens and Hole, have 
SMddan admiraJblo jGu^ extensive selection. • The works of the best 
writes .in ibho £!ngUsh language have been searched and systematically 
arranged with a view to form in the readers a pure literary taste, 
which im aOquointance with the best English classics cannot fail to 
produce. The plan of the '^ Grade Lesson Books" is adhered to in 
the present one with reference to the arithmetical exercises. Of theso 
there are several series of examples in the higher parts, as well as a 
complete set in mensuration. The literary part of the volume is 
arranged underihe head of history,, science, literature, and geography ; 
while the arithmetic and mensuration occupy the concluding section, 
liarely have we seen a weightier school book, so filled with good 
things, nor one so thoroughly useful. 
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DOMESTIC COOKBET. 



CELEEY 8ATJCE FOE CHICKENS. 

At this time of year the little plants thinned out of celery seedling 
beds make a very nice celery sauce, the celery being chopped up just as 
parsley is prepared for parsley and butter. 

The white sauce to which it is to be added may be made of pale 
broth, or water thickened with flour and butter, or flour and cream, or 
of thickened milk only. 

Whichever materials are used, proceed thus : — 

Put on about a quarter to half a pint of broth, water, or milk in a 
small saucepan. Mix up two to thxse tablespoonfuls of good cream, 
with about one heaped teaspoonM of flour, and a little white pepper 
and salt in a tea-cup ; when the liquid in the saucepan boils, stir ia 
the thickening, and boil all a few minutes, and lastly put in the celery, 
which should only bo on the fire long enough not to taste raw ; it 
should not be stewed till it loses the green colour. 

If no cream is handy, the thickening may be of butter and flour 
rolled and mixed together so as to become a ball like a large walnut, 
and some milk must be used for the sake of whitening, in finishing the 
sauce. 

If the main part of the liquor for the sauce be milk, less butter 
will suffice than if it be broth or water. 

It is impossible to give exact proportions for white sauce, on aceount 
of the varying richness both of milk and cream ; an eye must always 
be kept to the ultimate result, which should be a smooth sauce which 
coats over the chickens when poured over them, but <;hould not be so 
thick as to be pasty. 

A very little onion may be boiled in the broth or water, &c., and 
strained out again ; also the rooty bits of the celery plants, if pretty 
much flavour is Hked; particularly if much of the chopped celery is 
not liked. 

If the sauce is at all deficient in richness, it may b3 finished off by 
stiiring in a beaten yolk of egg ; but it must be well off the boil first, 
as the least simmer would curdle the egg. 



STEWED CURRANTS. 
These will soon be in season. It is generally noticed that these are 
difficult to sweeten sufficiently, K a pot or two of last years currant 
or raspberry jam or jelly should be over, it is a great improvement to 
the fresh fruit to stir in a large spoonful of the preserve when the stew 
is nearly ready, and after all scum is well ofi^. A little water should 
be added when the preserve is used. Stir till well mixed, but do not 
let it froth, as that spoils the appearance. 
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HEEDLEWOBK. 
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Dahlia Mats. 

Th£se arc very pretty, quickly and easily made, and may be used for 
any purpose. Twelve dahlias will be needed for a lamp mat, and 
arranged of alternate colours — scarlet and white; three shades of 
scarlet, two shades of gi'ey and white and two shades of green, all 
double wool, i 02. each ; one skein of yellow. "Walker's bone crochet 
hook, the smallest size convenient. 

To make the Dahlias. 

Twist a ring of yellow wool loosely. Work mto it seven long 
stitches, unite them^ and draw the ring quite tight. 

1st round : With the darkest shade of scarlet make one plain stitch 
upon one of the long stitches, taking it through both of the upper 
loops, * Draw a loop through the next stitch ; you now have two 
loops on the needle. Work through the outer one, and make 4 ch., 
keeping the other as it is upon the needle. Then draw the wool (like 
a d. c. stitch) through both the last chain stitch and the stitch on the 
needle. Make one plain on the next yellow long stitch, taking it 
through both the upper loops. This forms a dahlia petal in relief, 
llepcat from * until the round is completed, making 8 petals in aU. 

2nd round : Use the next shade of wool. Hold the back of the 
dahlia to you, and work between the petal loops of last row seen at 
the foundation of the eight petals. Make the petals as before, but in 
order to increase their number to 16, work two to each of the last row, 
making the second through the stitch of last petal, taking both loops. 

3rd round : Take the lightest scarlet wool, and work the same, but 
only increase once in every 4 petals, so as to make the number 20. 

4th round : Work another 20 petals, which will require no increas- 
iiig. Make and alternate them as before with last row, by bringing 
the loop of chains over the plain stitches, and the plain stitches over 
the chains of last round. This causes the petals to sit closer, and in 
between each other. Bow 3 should be worked like this. 

5th round : The same, with light green wool, alternating the petals. 

6th round: The same, with dark green. Each of these rounds 
number 20 petals. 

The dahlia is now completed. The white ones are made in the same 
manner. Before sewing them round the edge of the mat, stuff them 
with a little wadding, to give a nice raised appearance. 

For the bottom of the mat use Mrs. Stair's Penelope canvass, No. 0. 
Work a stripe of close heron-bone stitch with double green wool. 
The stripe is three holes, or six threads wide, and each stitch is worked 
downwards over two threads. The stripes of green are shaded. Between 
each stripe three rows of narrow pearl plait straw are laid, and a cross 
stitch worked across each at intervals of three holes. The materials, 
with the pattern commenced, can be obtained from Mrs. Stair, 29a, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. The bottom of the mat, when 
worked, is made up over stiff card or millboard, and lined with green 
silk. 
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A New Stove Ornament in Ckochet. 

This is an easy pattern, that can be worked whilst conversing. Get 
some very stiff wire, and make a square frame like a chimney-board, 
but only so large as is the stove apeiture. Three sides may be straight 
and the top arched. Shape it by the giate it is intended for. Tack 
over it some calico or lining, stretching it tightly, and over this some 
pink or blue garcanet, to match the colour of the ^miture in the room. 
The crochet apron, when made, must be tacked on, may be turned in 
over the arched part, and ornamented with a few of the dahlias above 
described, worked in colours to match the silk, and grouped tvith a 
few white ones in the centre or at the top. 

The Point Lace Pattern Jhr tie Apran.^ 

Evans' boar's head cotton, Ko. 10 j Walker's Penelope hook, No. 6. 
Make a chain the width of the frame. 

Ist row : 6 tr.| 2 ch., miss 2, and repeat. Take care to end with 
6tr. 

2nd row : The same. 

3rd row : 1 tr., 1 ch., *4 tr. over the centre of 6 tr. of last row, 
4 ch., and repeat from *. 

4th row : 1 tr., 3 ch., * 2tr. in the centre of 4 tr. of last row, 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. 

5th row : To be worked the same as the last. 

6th row : 1 tr., 1 ch., * 4 tr. over 2 tr. of last row, bringing one 
beyond on each side, 4 ch., and repeat from ♦. 

7th row : Recommence again with Ist row, Eepeat the pattern 
until the desired size is made. Then work a narrow crochet lace, and 
sew on all round. Or a narrow dimity fringe may bo used. For the 
plain work in making the screen use Walker's patent ridge eyed 
needles, No. 6, and Walter Evuns* glazed cotton, No. 20. The screen 
had better be made of double wire, with cotton twisted tightly round 
it in button-hole stitches made from the reel. For this purpose use 
Evans' Boar's Head Cotton, No. 0. Tack on the apron before adding 
the edge. 
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LA KOBE. 



The very decollete style of evening drese in vogue at the present day has 
deservedly been the subject of severe animadversion. A very pretty 
way of preserving the appearance of a fashionable toilette, and not in- 
fringing on a modest arrangement, may be contrived in the following 
manner :-^The body of the dress is cut, as usual, extremely low all 
round. This is filled up with lace or tulle puffings to the desired 
height round the top^ All that will be required is to lino this light 
lace or blond with taifetas of the same colour as the trimming of the 
dress, and run the lace which forms the edge with velvet the colour of 
the dre99. 

The little bonnets, shaped like a plate, held on the head by two 
strings, and often lace or blond lappets, are almost universal at the 
"West-end. These are easily trimmed with a garland of flowers, or 
merely a few bows of narrow ribbon. Or the strings, covered yfi\h lace, 
may be crossed over the top, and the edge of the straw studded round with 
minute flowers. We have also seen a white pique straw simply crossed 
with white ribbon, which formed the strings, and over this inch and 
a-half wide black velvet, formed into a bow at the top, and the ends 
left under the chin as over strings, l^o blond is used in the cap, and 
the flower placed over the forehead should be repeated under the chin. 
For the bonnet alieady described moderately largQ damask roaes would 
be suitable. We have seen a good many handkerchief shaped bonnets 
in eairifl^s, but scarcely any of the Empire mode. Tulle is mostly in 
favour at the present moment. 

Afternoon bodies, ctrt square in the neck, are sometimes trimmed 
round with deep i&cc, fringe, or anything that will hang like. 9, berthe. 
This is a pretty style,' and with a tucker, a ribbon or necklacp, may he . 
worn itithont a chemisette. Low bodies may bo worn over muslin or 
lace chemisettes, but they would be cut square, and long piuslin bishop 
slaves must be added. Insertion run with ribbon to match the trim- 
mings looks very well. A very pretty body may be formed over a 
Graribaldi of muslin in this manner. With ribbon three and a half 
inches broad make a pair of epaulettes, cut open on the shoulder, and 
sloped towards the waist by turning in the ribbon ; unite them to a 
waistband without ends, by a strap of ribbon, three parts of the whole 
width. Just below the bosom, add a straight piece, also narrow, from 
that to the waist, between the braces. Every part of the ribbon must 
be edged with clung lace. Fasten the waist with hooks and eyes, on 
the l^ side, and place a large flower where the band unites— a rose, 
or pansy. 
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TJLUILY PASTIME. 



ENIGMAS, &o. 
1 
Take thoa the nobloil of all noble tbin^, 
From which alone true fweclom pver •prinrt. , 
Behead, a name you'll have, in Scripture founa, 
For Btrongcst friendship iustl^ nvuch renowned. 
If from thie name the .final you should take, 
Along your path I difficulties make. 
But had you ta*en my head, and re-arranged, 
Into a cosy shelter I had changed. 



Rkv. a. S. 



tiyfrat, what is't ? You tread it under foot ; 
. . You do }t when you weary are and f^nt J , ^ 
You raise it up aloft to guide and chec^r, 

Oft painted with devices, old and quaint. 
My hert, unpleasant to the well- trained mind, 

In low conventicle is often heard ; 
Mi*?takcn oft for learning itnd sound sense. 

And oft, by minds untutored, e*en preferred. 
What is my whole f An epithet alone 

To crimes applied^ which nought oa« w^U atone. 

3- 
Though men fiwiuently " beat " it, and some even kill, 
What is it that suffers no injury still ? 
Ever flying away, and yet present, I wceij ; ; 

Well known to all persons, by none ever seen. 
When once it is gone it can ne'er be regained. 
Yet it is not diminished nor loss hath sustained.. 
Though men how to reckon it know very well. 
In its course who can stop it ? The answer now telJL . 

]3iBi40PntiDi. 

4. 

1. A great botanist. 

2. A female name. 

3. Something essential to the well-being of a tree. 

4. The heroine of a nurseiy rhyme. 

5. An interjection. 

6. A nourishing food. ' i i i.« t i 
Thft finals form the name of an eminent poetess ; the iqitialb, hf r birthplace. 

IvT Geeik. 

5. /. , 

1. An adverb of time. 

2. A female name. 

3. Where coals come from. 

4. A tree or a foreign fruit. 

5. A useful article, essential to our comfort. 

6. A measure. 

7. A large river. 

8. A denial. 

The initials form the name of a great general, and the finals a battle 

at which he fought. Ivt Gmwi. 
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6. 
Towns in Scotland EnigmaticaUy expressed : — 

1. A common fruith^jb k'tii^^JeafAe'q^tfify.' 

2. A preiBsing creditor, and a pieoe of iron. 

3. What thopkeepere wish to oo^ and a place of worship. 

4. A piece of money. 

5. A covering for the head, and a place of basineu and traffic. 

6. A wine and a satice. 

7^ A man's sam^, and a part of the bod^. 
9. A comfortable thin^ in summer time, ant^ a wicket. 
9. What we see in ev^ry house, and the participla of an nctive verb. 
IP. A little hill^ and the queen of flowers. 

JVT GfiSE2r. 



ANSWERS TO BKIGMAS. &o., IN LASf NUMBER. 

1. 
Oleopalra. 

2 

Chair— haSiv-^air.- 

The Life of JidittB Geaar.'^Baiptior Xjouis Napoleon. 

1. Time. 11. Uni (Universe). 

2. Harmonitiin. 12. Lotos. 

3. Bmp (lore). 13. Indian. 

4. Livingstone. 14. Una. 

5. Issachar. 15. Soup. 

6. Faro. 16. Clio. 

7. Edgar. 17. ^rial. 

8. Oriel. 18. Sense. 

9. ptaellb. 19. Aleppo. 
"^'W; ixi (Julia) 20. Raven. 

4. 
Ar(k)-a-rat. 

5. 
Hot^n-tot. 

6. 

1. When they " alter case*.'' 

2. The gteaiMo-gnl. 

' 3. They hum their idcls, 

4. The first " stands upon ceremony/' the second on his Jiead, 
2. It must be son-nigh (Hunny). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, fte. 



BED AND BLACK BAIN. 
W£ took occasion, under the title of '* Qaeer Sorts of Bain,'' to 
describe some very remarkable showers of animals which have been 
recorded on good authority. We now renew the subject, in relation 
to coloured rain, mostly red or black, and pools that are supposed to 
be caused by rain. The phenomena have given rise to much specula- 
tion. How is the colour received, and from what region does such 
coloured rain come p 

In and near Buenos Ayres showers have been known to descend so 
charged with earthly particles as to give an appearance of having 
been plastered over with mud. There is not wanting an intelligible 
explanation of this phenomenon. After a long-continued drought, 
immense quantities of dry dust are carried by the wind up into the 
the air ; and when at length a shower of rain falls, the drops become 
impregnated with dirt during their descent. This is known in a 
smaller degree in the densely-inhabited parts of London, where rain- 
drops become dirty during their passage through the sooty particles 
which hang over our metropolis during gloomy foggy weather. In 
one particular instance, in 1849, at Abboyleix, near Kilkenny, a 
strange shower of black rain attracted much att^tion. A portion of 
it was collected and sent in a bottle to Dr. Barker, who exhibited it to 
the Dublin Society. When the rain fell it looked nearly like writing 
ink ; but black sediment was deposited during quiescence. The area of 
the shower extended over many square miles of country. It was on an 
Apnl evening that the occurrence took place ; the black rain being 
preceeded by extreme darkness, hail storm, and vivid lightning. The 
rain had a disagreeable smell and taste ; Dr. Harvey and Dr. Steele 
examined it with a microscope, but found no indications either of 
animal matter or of fungus. When kept some time, Dr. Barker found 
that it lost its taste, odour, and blackness. Puzzled by the pheno- 
menon, but not liking to '' give it up," he proposed to himself four pro- 
bable or at least possible modes of explanation : Ist. That a cloud of 
soot had been wa^d from some more populous district ; but then the 
blackness was not of a sooty kind, and the fuel used in that part of 
Ireland does not yield much soot 2nd. That clouds containing soot 
had been driven over from England by some elcctiic disturbance in the 
air ; but the area over which the black rain had fuUcn was too exten- 
sive to render such a theory tenable. 3rd. That the black substance 
in the rain was of volcanic origin ; but, on the other hand, there was no 
evid^ice of volcanic action sufficiently near. 4th. That m ^teoiic dust, 
the debrii of some aerolite or meteoric stone, had mingled with the rain. 
Dr. Barker felt inclined to accept the last-named mode of explanation 
as being the most probable of the fonr ; and there were many scientific 
men in Ireland who joined him in this opinion. 

Bed rain, or something that appeared like red rain, has been 
more frequently observed than black. Sand-rain occurs off the Went 
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Coast of Africa, due most probably to the action of the wind on 
the surface of the vast sandy desert of Sahara. Sulphur-rain has 
been observed off the coist ttf. aid)!]^, (u^^utiably caused by a 
similar aetionjof the ^vind upon^tjie aolphur ; which lies upon the 
flanks of Mount Etna, are fruit o( the mighty eruptions to wbich 
that mountain is subject. There were dust-showers, which can 
easily be accounted for. The red rain proper, however, is more 
puzzling to explain. In; 1008, at Aix, ' in Provence, large red drops 
appeared one morning on the walls of chnrcbes and other buildings, 
to the great alarm of the inhabitants. Under the inflnenoe of the 
superstitioas feeling which so largelv affected country people in those 
days they feared thsit some dread calamity was portended. The shep- 
herds fled from their flocks in the fields, and a rumour was spread that 
demons had produced the spots by shedding the blood of innocent 
babes. The pastor of one of the churches, on examining the drops, 
found that they were not on the upper surfaces of stones and buildings, 
ar if dropped from above ; they werfe in cavities and crevices, and, 
moreover, they were chiefly on the sides of walls liear fields, and at no 
great height from the ground. Hence he condiided that the red drops 
might possibly be such as are known to be exnitted by certain insects 
when passing from the pupa to the butterfly state. 

Other instances of a more or less similar kind are numerous. In 
1764 there fell in the Duchy of Cleves a kind of red rain which was 
analysed by Dr. Schulte. He could, however, make nothing of the 
phenomenon, except that the rain-water was free from any baneful 
substance, but, after inquiries, adopted the insect theory noticed in the 
last paragraph. In 1815 a' nuihber of red, violet, and green spots 
were observed on a lake near Lebotia, in Prussia, about the end of 
harvest, and in the following winter the surface of the ice was coloured 
in the same way, mtich to the amazement and consternation of the 
villagers. The celebrated chemist, Klaproth, who happened to be near 
the place at the time, examined the coloured spots, and found reason 
to believe that they were occasioned by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, the green being changed to violet and red by the absorption of 
oxygen. Nuremberg, the great microscopic observer, on one occasion 
examined some blood- red water taken from a Siberian lake, and found 
in to contain an infinite multitude of coloured infusoria. Again, on 
the 8th of May, 1846, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Lough 
Brickland, in the county of Down, observed the water of the lake to 
assume a blood-red colour, and afterwards to return to its original hue. 
During the period of this change of colour a whirlpool was remarked 
in the centre of the lake ; this, possibly, may have disturbed a reddish 
earth at the bottom. 

Thus the magic disappears. It is probable that the phenomenon of 
coloured rain and coloured spots in lakes and pools are traceable some- 
times to animal, sometimes to vegetable, and sometimes to mineral 
sources. 

Electric rain, also, has occasionally appeared. One instance was in 
1774, when, at Skara in Gothland, a '^dolent shower fell, each drop 
of which threw out fire as it reached the ground. Thunder and light- 
ning accompanied the rain. In 1840, while some troops were on the 
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march in Algem, drops of rain that fell on the beards and mon^tiobioft 
of the men were quite luminous. One more example. . In W44, I>r. 
Morel Deville, whilst watching a shower of rain in the streets of ParUr 
observed that the drops, in coming in contact with the ground, emitted 
sparks of light> accompanied by a crackling sound, and an edonf of 
phosphorous. 

GUAEDIAN ANOELS. 

It is a beautiful belief 
That ev'ry little child upon this earth 

Has its own guardian angel 

To watch o'er it from its birth . 

And when the child has gone to rest, 
With silence brooding o'er his folded wings, 

The faithful spirit watches near, 

To guard his charge from hurtful things. 

, Perchance he follows in its steps 

Throughout the day, alike in good and ill ; 

Mthough unseen by eyes of man, 

Yet is he surely watching still. 

From hour to hour, from day to day, 
He follows on in sunshine and in shade ; 

Tender his love through weal and woe, 

Until in death the child is laid. 

Those angels unto whom on earth 
Their special charge by God is given, 

Hay be chos'n, when the last call comes, 

To bear their souls to him in TTeav'n. 

Eop£ Douglas. 



TnE Holt Romajt EMPiEr. — It has been asked, how is the line to 
be drawn between the old Roman Empire and the Holy Roman 
Empire ? Is the new name utterly without significance, or, if it has 
significance, what is it ? Whence did it come ? Our answer shall be 
^s concise and clear as we can make it. Three properties the new 
empire had in common with the old. It was the bulwark against 
barbarism. It was supreme over all other governments. It was 
cosmopolitan, not national. One property it had peculiar to itself, to 
which it owed its special nature, and, as we think, its special name. 
The religious side of its supremacy w^as brought out into strong and 
novel prominence. In the old empire the religious element was com- 
pletely dwarfed and overshadowed by the political element. The 
emperors had grasped the symbols of religion as they had all the other 
insignia of authority, but its ancient virtue had departed from the 
pontificate. The salt of religion had lost its savour in a society which 
tolerated aU creeds and believed in none. In Charlemagne's time the 
face of the world had changed. In the room of an all-tolerant, pas- 
sive, undemonstrative paganism, had sprung up a persecuting, prose- 
lytising church, which had already more than once summoned the 
whole world to conform to its dictates. If the chief bishops of this 
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church were permitted to pursue a separate path, thoy would plainly 
soon acquire a separate and independent dominion, and the eagle-eye 
of Charletnagne desoried the gigantic obstacle it might prove to his 
autocratic pretensions. The Iconoclastic schism had produced two 
churches. There were now also two empires. It was only natural 
that he should have seized on the idea of merging the empire and 
church of the West, so as to present a bold front to the empire and 
church of the East. He determined to convert the possible rival into 
a serviceable dependent. He, too, would have his patriarch, the pale 
reflection of his own umnipotence, bound by gratitude to use the spells 
of superstition only to inculcate obedience to his will. While reserv- 
ing to himself an absolute supremacy in all matters ecclesiastical, 
while dictating theological tenets with the infallibility of one who was 
" manifest lord of the whole mind of the West," while sternly checking 
all sacerdotal encroachments, prohibiting, for instance, all ecclesiastics 
from accompanying his expeditions, in order to show that he was 
himself missionary as well as warrior, priest as well as king, he yet 
made use of the Church as the old kings of Eome had made use of the 
pontiffs, as the old kings of Israel had made use of the prophets, and 
deigned to accept their blessing as the sign and seal set by heaven on 
his august office. Ho miscalculated the strength and character of tho 
institution he was attempting to bind to his own interests. The 
weakest place in his magmflccnt scheme of policy lay here. Medi»val 
Christendom was not tho scene whereon pope and emperor might 
re-enact the role of Samuel and Saul. ** Ant Ccesar aut nullus" was 
not to be the motto of the modem prince of the people, any more than 
of the modem exponent of the degrees of God. 

ASPIRATIONS. 
To what dost thou aspire in thy short life, 
With all its varied scenes of care and strife ? 
Doth the soft, winning, silvery voice of fame 
AUure thee on to seek an envied name ? 
So it shall prove to thee a meteor gleam 
Shining a fleeting moment on life's stream. 
Doth human love seem to thy longing heart 
Of its deep inner shrine a needful part, 
To soothe thee on life's dim and shadowy way, 
When griefs wild tempests may around thee stay ? 
Beware ! It may elude thy eager grasp. 
Or ruthlessly be torn from thy fond clasp. 
Dost thou gaze on through long futurity. 
When by earth's wealth surrounded thoumay'st be, 
When ease and luxury shall be thy lot, 
And Poverty's wan face be all forgot ? 
Then fear beneath Wealth's bright and glitt'ring wings. 
There is sad care, and oft a thousand stings. 
Or dost thou wish for true humility. 
That like the lowly Saviour thou may'st be^ 
With humble, patient m'md and gentle heart| 
Bearing in Others' woes a soothing part ? 
This shall fill up thy soul with happiness. 
When thou with spirit kind dost others bless. 
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Thou may'st aspire far up beyond tho sky, 
Whero the unclouded land of love doth lie ; 
When burst for thee are earth's dark prison bars, 
Then thou shalt soar up — up, beyond the stars, 
Finding new wonders still with rapturous joy 
Unmixed with care or earth's dark, chill alloy. 

There, where heaven's bright and countless armies sing, 

In anthems sweet, to their eternal King, 

Where round the rainbow-girdled throne they fall, 

And " Holy, holy," on Jehovah call, — 

There thou in endless joy shalt ever be 

Through the vast cycles of eternity, 

■ Wns'IFfiED. 

MORNING/ * 

A FKAOMENT. 

A dewy fragitoice from the opening buds 
Steals on the freshened air. The mist still veils 
In shadowy mantle all the distant trees, 
Casting a softening beauty o'er the scene. 
The dewdrops linger in the brilliant cups 
Of bright convolvuH that clustering hang 
In tvdning festoons from the cactus hedge. 
The murmuring ripplo of yon little stream, 
Mingled with sound of silvery matin bells, 
Comes borne toward us. Now a brightening flush 
Tinges the cast, while all the wakened biids 
Welcome the dawn with joyous bursts of song. 

Elspie K'LAfreHLiir. 



DEATH. 
** Ye call me a cruel reaper. 

And say that I love to mow 
The fairest and sweetest blossoms. 

And lay their young beauty low. 
But oh ! if ye knew the heart-aches 

That all who live long must know. 
Ye would hail me a pitying angel — 

Your best friend, and not your foe. 
Mine aspect is pale and chilling, 

Cold, cold is my marble kiss. 
But it seals the awftil passport 

To a world of eternal bliss. 
Oh ! if ye but knew, ye mothers, 

The misery my stroke may 8i>arc 
Your babes, I should be the watchword 

Of hope, and not despair!" Elsanor Babbt. 
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A 8T0BY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF BIGHARD 
C(£UR-D£-LION. 



Chapter XIY, 
ashbtaoka asto fitz-08bxbt meet uitdeb pbculiab cibcukstaxce8. 

? EITHER Sir Hugh or Nelly observed the strange form 
crouching by the waterside. They were too much 
absorbed in each other. Sir Hugh was impelled by one 
impatient uncontrollable desire to draw from Nelly a 
word of hope or promise. Nelly was altogether confused. 
Her little hand trembled in his, and her face burned with excitement. 
She tried to reason and to understand the full import of Sir Hugh's 
words, but she could not collect her thoughts; they seemed to be 
whirling pell-mell through her brain. 

Sir Hugh, emboldened by her silence, gently pressed her hand, and 
drew her to him. ** Nelly," he said, " in a low, solemn voice, " from 
the moment when I first met you on your errand at Houndsditch an 
earnest and indescribable love has been growing within me. Tour 
face haunts me like a beautiful spirit — your voice rings in my ears 
with a soft, sweet cadence that opens to me a new world of harmony 
and peace. You have the power to make my life a life of joy or of 
sorrow. Those wavelets flashing in the light of the fair moon are em- 
blems of the bright and happy stream of existence — with you to smile on 
me, you to talk to me, you to be my companion, and your pure love to 
shed a glory on my path. Let me go away with the knowledge that 
this blissful dream will be realised." 

" What power have I to make you happy. Sir Hugh ? I am only a 
poor citizen's daughter. I shall always remember you and always be 
grateful for your generous forgiveness to my father. He has no one 

VOL n. G 
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to care for but me, and I could never leave him." Nelly gently dis- 
engaged her hand from Sir Hugh's, as she spoke and looked up into 
his face with a sad and thoughtful expression. 

Impulsive by nature, he was more quickly affected by her looks 
than her words^ and more earnestly than aver h6 persevered in plead- 
ing his cause. He wanted to hear Nelly confess the affection that 
beamed ftom her eyes. The moments flew rapidly past, and the night 
air was bitterly cold. Still Nelly refused to give Sir Hugh any promise 
or word of hope. Suddenly the thou^t struck him that she could not 
return his affection, and that the spell beneath which he had fallen 
must end in despair. The warm blood forsook his cheeks, and looking 
into her face with a wild, enquiring look, he extended his hand, and, 
with an effort, muttered "Good-bye." In those words there was a 
mystic influence more potent than all the enthusiastic language he 
had poured into her ears. The awful reality of parting — the sense of 
void — ^the thought that they might never meet again — betrayed the 
secret of her heart. She could not let him go with tlfat terrible 
anguish on his brow ; she could not let him go away utterly hopeless 
aud miserable. He might never return, and his disappointment 
seemed so intense, he might court danger and death to drown it. 
These were the thoughts that darted through Nelly's mind as ho toiscd 
away to depart. 

" Stay, Sir Hugh," she cried. " Promise me that you will xetunx 
soon." 
** And why should I return ? " said Sir Hugh bitterly. 
" Because the hours of your absence will be long and weary to me. 
Now l^at you are really going, I feel that it is something more Ihan 
friendship that I have for you. Do not leave me with that pale, 
sorrowful look. Promise me that you will return soon. 

Sir Hughes countenance became illumined with joy, and once more 
he believed, never again to doubt, the expressive language of Nelly's 
eyes. 

" Good-bye, Nelly ! I swear by the good St. Edmund to return to 
you soon." He could not say more. He was too intensely happy to 
give words to his thoughts. He stooped down and gently pressed his 
lips to Nelly's cheek, and again repeating his promise to return, 
hurried away beside the river. Nelly stood for some moments silently 
watching him, as he strode along in the broad flood of moonlight." 

A crimson flush suffused her face. Her cheek tingled. She felt his 
warm breath still lingering on the spot where he had snatched a fer- 
vent kiss. She heeded not the keen, frosty air^ for her blood was 
flowing feverishly through her veins. Her eyes, wondrously beauti- 
ful at all times, were more brilliant, more beautiful than ever, and 
the Uttle sigh that came from her throbbing breast as she turned away 
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and hastened homo, proved that she had caught the infection — ^tho 
fever of love. In the meanwhile the dusky form, half concealed 
among the long grass and reeds hy the water, had developed itself 
erufficiently to be distinguished. The broad shoulders, thick neck, and 
bulky figure of Armstrong, the armourer, stood forth against^the palo 
light of the Heavens. 

For a moment he lingered and watched the fleeting figure of Nelly, 
then he turned and stealthily followed Sir Hugh. He kept close to 
the water, because the ground was softer there, and less liable to 
betray his movements by the sound of his footsteps. The young 
Crusader was making his way to the tower, and was walking quickly, 
not from any need of such haste, but because ho was of an impetuous 
natnre, and his movements accorded with his rush of pleasant thoughts. 
Armstrongs however, by dint of running and walking alternately, 
was gaining upon him rapidly. Onee his foot slipped, and on recover- 
ing himself he caused some loose earth to fall with a splash in the 
water. The noise attracted the attention of Sir Hugh, who turned 
round, and looked towards the spot, but Armstrong, with presence of 
mind, threw himself down, and was concealed from view by the rank 
grass and stones. He waited in that position until he heard Sir Hugh's 
receding footsteps on tho frosty path, and then ono6 more ho followed 
in the track. There was a fiendish expression in his eyes as ho 
tilently pressed onward and watched the decreasing distance between 
himself and his hated rival. The path was interrupted at intervals by 
heaps of stones and rubbish, and the armourer, under the cover of 
these, shortened the distanoe by running. At last the path was inter- 
cepted by a large pile of timber, and Sir Hugh had to go roimd tho 
base of tho pile. Armstrong was now but a little more than twenty 
yards behind, and taking advantage of the opportunity, he sprang 
eantiously forward, and was at the back of the timber before Sir Hugh 
had reached the other side. It became necessary to move with tho 
utmost caution lest the noise of his feet on tho crisp earth should 
attract the young Crusader's attention. In spite of all his care it 
was impossible to prevent some of the small pebbles from grating under 
his heavy tread, and as he grasped the timber and paused to listen, 
he was surprised at not hearing Sir Hugh's footsteps. Wondering at 
the silence he grasped one of the beams abovo, and putting his foot 
on another, raised himself up and looked along the river bank. 
There was no one there. Again he paused, and put his 
hand to his car to catch the least sound. All was perfect silence. 
Descending slowly to the ground ho put hiahand to his belt, drew forth 
a long pointed knife, and then slowly sinking on his knees, he crawled 
warily roimd tho base of the pile. No one was to be seen. With 
a look of doubt aQ<| surprise, he rose to his feet and tool^ a mioute 
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survey of every object around. About forty yards to the left stood 
a row of wooden bouses, and the grounds belonging to them extended 
almost to tbe path. To tho left nothing met his searching gaze but 
the sparkling waters and the nigged bank. No sign or sound of life ! 
Puzzled at this sudden and mysterious disappearance of his rival, the 
armourer stood motionless for several minutes. He knew that Sir 
Hugh could not be &r off, and he gripped his knife closer with an 
instinctive sense of danger, and with a horrible storm of hatred raging 
within him. The water rolled onward, the little stars flickered in 
their purple vault, the wind sighed gently as it swept past laden 
with frost, and the towers of the churches rose pale and dim beneath the 
hazy light. The calmness of the scene gave Armstrong an opportunity to 
think. He had rushed forward after Sir Hugh, moved by one power- 
ful impulse. What was he about to do ? A cowardly crime I A cold 
perspiration stood on his brow as he glanced at the gleaming blade in 
his hand and thought of his wicked purpose. He wondered what Nelly 
would do if she heard of her gallant lover's death, and then he remem- 
bered the kiss she permitted Sir Hugh to bestow on her cheek. That 
was enough — the memory of that scene aroused all the rage and tumult 
of the tempest; a wild, unearthly light seemed to flash from his 
bloodshot eyes, and his teeth grated audibly as he glanced eagerly 
round in search of his prey. He advanced to tho muddy verge of 
the river, and ran back towards the houses, and peered into every 
shadow, creeping cautiously lost he should disturb the inmates. He 
was returning from thin fruitless search when he was startled by the 
dork form of a person standing between himself and the river. It was 
a person of shorter stature than Sir Hugh, and enveloped in a capacious 
mantle. The figure beckoned, and Armstrong fancied that he hoard a 
low, mocking laugh. His first impulse was to run, but a slight 
movement on the part of the apparition showed him a form he was 
well acquainted with. Slipping his knife hurriedly away, he endea- 
voured to assume a calm and indifferent air, and walked slowly towards 
the dark figure. Aahe approached, the long dark beard and tho stoop- 
ing shoulders of Fitz*Osbert convinced him that he was not mistaken. 

"What are you doing hero, Armstrong?" said Fitz-Osbert in a 
solemn tone. 

" I have been taking a walk by the river, neighbour,'* was tho 
somewhat faltering answer. 

" True ! But had you not a serious reason for walking by the river 
at this time ?" inquired Fitz-Osbert. 

**I might ask you the same question," returned the Armourer, 
rather startled by the impressive manner of his question. 

** Certainly you might, and I should not be afraid to answer," said 
Fitz-Osbert with a significant emphasis on the last word. " I came 
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hew to preaorvo Sir Hugh de Danedred from a man who evidentiy 
meant to do him mischief." 

The annourer remained silent. 

"I told yon," continued Fitz-Osbert, after a brief pause, " that my 
intentions towards Sir Hugh were entirely changed." 

" And what if your intentions were changed ? May not mine remain 
the same?" 

" I knew not that you had any personal enmity in the matter,'* 
replied Fitz-Osbert. 

** Perhaps not !" returned Armstrong with a bitter sneer upon his 
mouth. " But you will know it soon." 

" Explain yourself, Armstrong, I do not understand you. Tour 
conduct of late has been the talk of the city. Men think you are 
moonstruck, and some say that you have doings with the evil one. 
Prom what I have witnessed t-o-night, I fear the last suspicion is 
correct. What has Sir Hugh done to you that you should thus seek 
hisUfe?" 

" What had he done to y<?» when pou sought to take his life ?" 

''You lie, Armstrong! I merely wished to secure him in safe 
custody. Since then I have learnt the foUy of my conduct." 

" Of course you have," replied Armstrong, pale with passion. 
*'Tou have learnt even more — ^you have leamt what a fine thing it 
will be to marry your child to a grand young Baron, and " 

"Silence!" cried Fitz-Osbert. "I understand you now — ^miser- 
able jealousy makes you mad, and puts envious slanders on your 
tongue." 

" It is no slander — you know it is no slander. This cursed I^orman 
whelp has dazzled you with his rank and wealth, and I, who was 
ready to stand by you to the death, am now an object of your con- 
tempt. Beware how you cross my path. You told me that our con- 
tract was broken ! Let me pass. I'll know where you have con- 
cealed this dribbling Norman, or you shall pay dearly for the 
treachery." The Armourer's mouth quivered with anger as he spoke, 
and his eyes glared at Fitz-Osbert with the fixed, vacant look of 
madness. 

" Pass where'er you list," said Fitz-Osbert, looking up with pity 
and wonder at the huge Armourer's distorted face. '' I will wish 
you a good night, and pray heaven keep you from evil." With these 
words Fitz-Osbert turned on his heel, for he deemed it advisable to 
leave the Armourer to cool down ; and having himself contrived to 
get Sir Hugh safely away, he know that he was by that time beyond 
the reach of danger. 

" Go, and my curse go with you," mod the Armourer, as Fitz- 
Osbert walked quietly away in the direction of his house. '' I shall 
remember you." 
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There was a something in the bitterness of the tone in which these 
last words were uttered that caused Fitz-Osbert to wince. He would 
not look back, but he felt that the Armourer was still standing as 
when he had left liim, and that his angiy, bloodshot eyes were stOl 
fixed upon him. 



('IlArTEtt XV. 
SIR nUGH HETUllNS TO DAVEDJIED TOWEB. 

" Listen ! listen ! Was not that the sound of a trumpet ? " 

** I heard nut tlif sound, iiiy child." 

** Yes, yes ! 1 hear it again ! 1 am sure it is Sir Hugh returning,'* 
cxclaimetl Mary dc Lawnford, throwing aside her tapestry work and 
springing to the window. 

" You have fancied the same so often before, and it troubles mc to 
see you come back Jrom the window with those eyes of yours looking 
so hopelessly sad. Learn to be patient, my child. Sir Hugh will be 
here in good time," said the Lady do Danedred. 

Mary do Lawnford made no Veply ; she was straining her eyes and 
ears to catch the least glimpse or sound of the expected cavalcade. Sho 
looked very beautiful as she stood at the narrow window ; her dark, 
brilliant eyes lighted with hope, and her coral lijwi parted in sus- 
pense. 

The Lady do Danedred quietly continued her needlework, dud Mary 
remained motionless as a statue, watching the dark line of forest that 
fringed the western hill. 

Suddenly she bent forward Vfith more than usual eagerness. " 'Tis 
he ! He comes, he comes ! " sho suddenly exclaimed. " I see his banner 
through yonder trees — and there is one of the horsemen— and another 
— and another ! Oh, see ! " 

The Lady dc Danedred rose quietly from her seat, and approached 
the window.- Emerging from the dark end leafless woods was a 
party of horecmen, and the banner they bore was the banner of Sir 
Hugh. A slight flush spread over her face as she picked out the 
most stately and graceful of the distant riders. 

Mary de Lawnford was too much excited to speak more. The 
tears gushed from her dark lashes, and flinging her arms round the 
Lady de Danedred she wept for joy. This exhibition of weakness 
was not agreeable to the mistress of Danedred Tower. She disliked 
any action which compromised her personal dignity. Gently disen* 
gaging herself from Mary's arms, sho placed her on a low oouch and 
hastened to call together her household. All was noise and ocmfViBioo. 
The old Tower, which had been apparently slumbering during the long 
absence of Sir Hugh, now awoke and was full of lift. Th« sekiritit 
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men hurried about with faces full of anxious impoiiancci the draw- 
bridge was lowered over the gaping moat, the portcullis was drawn 
up with right good will, and the servants arranged themselves on 
either side of the gateway to receive their young lord. The trumpet 
was sounded from the ramparts of the tower, and the approaching 
cavalcade responded with a long triumphant flourish. 

The clamour of these preparations aroused Mary do Lawnford, and 
half-ashamed of her weakness, she hurried away to remove the trace of 
her tears, and then joined the Lady de Danedred in the great haU. 
They were assembled there in very much the same position as on the 
day when Sir Hugh departed to meet King Eichard at Messina. But 
how different the circumstances ! Poor Mary do Lawnford trembled so 
much she was obliged to place her little hand against the oaken panel 
to save herself from falling. 

She was calmer when ho left, and pressed her hand to his 
lips. Every incident on that eventful day were deeply and accu- 
rately impressed on her mind* Two long years of waiting, 
hoping, praying, and dreaming had fllled her soul with his image. 
Imagination and fimcy had fed the fire of love, and she longed to look 
again into his eyes and to feel the warm touch of his hand. Longer and 
fuller grew the blasts of the trumpets, and louder became the clatter 
of the horses' feet on the frozen road. A shout of welcome rang from 
the battlements, and the men and women in Iho gateway took up the 
cheer. Then the horses came thundering over the wooden bridge, and 
there was a confused mass of flashing armoiu: and pixmcing steeds. 
Sir Hugh leapt from his charger and strode into the Hall. 
The Lady de Danedred advanced to receive him, and Mary de Lawn- 
ford, covered with blushes, was trembling by her side, waiting to meet 
his eyes, and exchange the look of inexpressible joy that she believed 
would consecrate their meeting. 

To the astonishment of his mother. Sir Hugh received her salute 
with freezing formality, and turning to Mary, acknowledged her smile 
with a stem courtesy that betrayed a mind occupied by more important 
business. 

As he passed on in this sullen and indiiferent mood the rosy blush 
on Mary's cheek became a deep crimson, her long dark lashes fell over 
her eyes, and she bowed her head down on her brcixst. Slie could 
not have spoken had she wished — her heart was too full. The dreams 
of 80 many weary months were dispelled. He had returned bronzed 
with the Eastern sun; he had come back with flaunting banner, looking 
noble, brave, and handsome ; but the smile — ^the welcome — the rapture 
of meeting — the one part of her long dream that had sustained her 
amid so many disappointments, so many ill-forebodings — the one sweet 
drink of bliss, for which her warm heart craved — all this was un- 
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roalised. A look or gentle pressure of her hand would hare been 
the joyous consummation of her patient love. She had sat and 
imagined dangers many a long day; she had prayed fervently 
for his protection from the sword of the Saracen, the hard- 
ships of the Crusadci and the dangers of the deep, hut she had not 
feared the change which time had evidently wrought in his heart; 
she had never dreamt that he would return to her without one 
look of joy, one word of affection. She hurried to her room in silence, 
hugging to herself the crushing blow that had struck her to the breast. 
Her pretty lips were quivering with wounded pride and emotion as 
she closed the door of her room. Then she felt she was alone in all 
the wide world, nothing more to hope for, no one to love ; and shelpoked 
out of the window and saw the woods which she had watched so hope- 
fully month after month ; and sinking down on her knees, she buried 
her face in her hands, and between her choking sobs prayed that she 
might die. The grey daylight deepened into darkness, and heavy clouds 
swept across the sky, hiding the light of the stars — ^yet still she was 
struggling broken-hearted with her great sorrow. 

No one had attempted to disturb her, for Sir Hugh had peremptorily 
refused to accept any ceremonial of welcome, and had been closeted 
with his mother ever since his arrival. The servants said that they 
heard high words between them, and Walrick the Fool having got im- 
patient and peeped through a chink in the door, declared that he saw 
Sir Hugh in a dreadfal passion, and the Lady de Danedred was kneel- 
ing at his feet imploring mercy. 

{To be continued.) 
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LIFE AND CHA&ACTEB OE OBAT- 

**Fiur science frowned not on hii humble birth. 
And melancholy marked him for her own.'* 

jHE works of Gray are so greatly prized for their finished 
excellence, that as much, perhaps, of his writing is familiar 
to general readers of the present day as of the writing of 
any other man of the middle of the last century. And yet 
he did so very little that he may he said to have thrown 
away his life in a kind of studious indolence ; and his death-bed is sup- 
posed to have been, fii some degree, disturbed by remorseful reflections 
upon the slightness of liis performances in proportion to the powers with 
which Providence had endowed him. Yet it is no slight praise to say 
that whatever he did as a literary man he did well ; and, so far as is 
known of him, his conversation, as well as his writings, though tinged 
by affectation and acerbity, tended always, in the main, to the 
encouragement of religion and virtue, and to the discomfiture of 
those who, unhappily, turned their abilities in an opposite direction. 

Gray is one among the many instances which might be cited of the 
loss to mankind arLsdng from the absence of a neceMiitif for exertion. 
The gifts of genius are often accompanied by a constitutional averse- 
ness from continuous labour ; and though, in some cases, the spring 
has such internal force that it will flow in spite of all sorts of obstruc 
tions, yet in many more cases it may fairly be presumed that the most 
eminent works which have brightened and entertained the world 
would never have existed but horn the pressure of causes in which 
neither literary impulse nor the desire of glory had any share. 

Though Shakspearo was evidently proud of his poems, and especially 
of his sonnets, there is no reason to believe that either he himself or 
his contemporaries comprehended what miracles of genius his dramatic 
compositions were. They were written as matters of business. To 
provide. theatrical entertainment was his trade. If it had not been so, 
it is probable that the most wondrous works of genius that the world 
possesses would never have been composed. If Walter Scott had not 
had a passion for buying land, he never would have written the 
Wavcrley novels. That he enjoyed the fame of them we cannot doubt, 
but that he wrote them for the sake of the money ho could sell them 
for, and for no other reason, is manifest. Of that he made no secret ; 
and it has ever been objected to his character as a literary man that he 
too lightly regarded the intellectual dignity of the profession. Whether 
ho got the means of purchasing land, and maintaining extensive hos- 
pitality, by writing books, or by printing and publishing books, was 
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all the same to him, so as the means were obtained. How many 
thousands of hearts have been moved, and minds have been fami^ed 
with their best thoughts, by these works which, without the impulse 
of pecuniary need, would not have existed ! Johnson condemned, and 
justly condemned, the fastidious indolence of Gray; yet Johnson 
would probably never have taken the trouble to write criticisms on 
Gray, or anyone else, but for the request of the booksellers, backed 
by pecuniary recompense. He would always have talked criticism, 
fix>m his natural love of talk an^ conversational triumph ; but he 
would not have taken the trouble to write, except in the way of busi- 
ness. 

Gray was bom towards the end of the year 1716, in a house in 
ComhiD, which ho afterwards inherited. It went the way of all 
houses which are not pulled down. A fire consumed it in 1748, very 
much to the dettrioration of Mr. Gray's pecuniary resources at that 
time. His grandfather and father were merchants. The latter 
gentleman, wo are told, was not only of an indolent temper, but had 
the misfortune to be unfeeling, sullen, morose, unsocial, and obstinate. 
Moreover, ho was practically a fool; neglected his business, and 
wasted his money in building a country house at Wanstead, of which 
he said nothing to his family till it was finished.^ It must have been 
an extensive affinr, for after his death it was sold for £2,000 leu than 
it had cost. Wanstead seems to have a luck of its own in regard to 
matters of this kind. 

As it is so often ordered, this not very praiseworthy or aUSiable 
gentleman had an uncommonly good wife, whoso maiden name was 
Antrobus. During her husband's lifetime, as well as after his death, 
she, in partnership with an unmarried sister, kept a kind of India 
warehouse on Comhill, in the joint names of Gray and Antrobus. In 
this business they so far prospered that, soon after the deal^ of Mr. 
Gray, they were enabled to retire, with a decent competence for the 
rest of their Kves, to Stoke, near Windsor. They had a brother, Mr. 
Antrobus, who was a Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and, 
through his assistance, aided by the pecuniary supplies of the ladies, 
the poet Gray obtained the education which his dull and insipid fethcr 
would not make any exertion to give him. He went to school at 
Eton, and it was there the foundation was laid of his acquaintance 
with Horace Walpole, and his affectionate friendship with West, 
Gray was studious and grave even as a schoolboy, and among the 
smart things said by Horace Walpole, which were true as well as 
smart, was this, that Gray never was a boy. 

At Cambridge he displayed a little of the hereditary obstinacy, for, 
though he was neither idle nor dissipated, he chose his own path in 
reading rather than that which authority prescribed. When be left 
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tbo univenity, after four years' residence^ it was with the intention of 
studying the law, but from this he was diverted by a proposal to 
travel on the Continent with Horace Walpole. They set out in the 
spring of 1/39, and passed a considerable time at Florence, where 
Gray had much opportunity of filling his mind with impressions do* 
rived from the finest works of art. liuraco Walpolo was as fond of 
dissipation as Gray was of study. They never agreed very well, but 
at length they quarrelled at Eeggio, and separated. Gray returned to 
London in September, 1741, two months before the death of hia 
father. Mason ascribes the quarrel with Walpole to the meanness on 
his part of having opened one of Gray's letters in which he expected 
to find something about himself. He was one of the vainest of clever 
creatures. Afterwards, in 1745, he sought and accomplished a recon- 
ciliation with Gtay. They met at the house of a mutual friend. '< I 
was somewhat abashed at his confidence," writes Gray ; <' he came to 
meet me, kissed me on both cheeks with all the ease of one who re- 
ceives an acquaintance just come out of the coimtry, squatted mo into 
a fauteuil, began to talk of the town, and this, that, and t'other, and 
continued, with little interruption, for three hours, when I took my 
leave, very indifferently pleased, but treated with monstrous good 
breeding." The next morning but one Gray breakfasted alone with 
Walpole. " We had," he writes, "all the ecl(urcissement I ever ex- 
pected, and I left him far better satisfied than I have been hitherto. 
When I return I shall see him again." Walpole seems to havo been 
seriously anxious for a reconciliation with Gray; he acknowledged 
that, as to the quarrel, the fault was his ; and, though he met with 
some repulses when he endeavoured to renew the acquaintance, yet ho 
persevered, and succeeded. 

After his father's death. Gray, either not liking the profession of 
the law, or not choosing to draw upon his mother and aunt for tho 
funds whioh would have been necessary, retired to the university. In 
the few months between his father's death and the period of his return 
to Cambridge, he resided at Stoke, and then wrote tho <' Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College," and the " Ode to Adversity." It 
is supposed that then also he began the famous " Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard," but that was very elaborately finished at another time. 
The " Ode to Adversity " was a noble production for a man of only 
twenty-six years of age. It is true that the flight of the Muse 
was diort, but it was to the loftiest altitude of that kind of poetry. 

In the six years from 1742 to 1748, which he passed at Cambridge, 
he gave himself entirely to reading, chiefly of Greek authors, and ho 
appears to havo studied and annotated with uncommon diligence ; but 
there was very little fruit of all this study, save in the accomplishment 
of a mind more apt to receive than to pour forth its treasures. 
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In 1749 lie lost his aunt, Mrs. Antrobus, and oompletod the Elegj. 
It was very favourably received from the first. A critic, who writes 
at least as well as Lord Carlisle upon the subject, says that not only 
persons of taste and condition, but persons of all classes admired it. 
« And this simple truth," he adds, << will form a juster commentary 
on its beauties than any dogmas of authoritative criticism. Those 
who cannot judge can yet feel, and perhaps the most flattering tribute 
an author can receive is the approbation of those who know not why 
they admire. If, however, any should inquire more exactly what 
were its claims to this general favour, it may be said that they are 
founded on that spirit of tender and contemplative melancholy per- 
vading the whole piece, which harmonises with feelings implanted in 
every breast, and thus forms the truest and most universal source of 
genuine poetry. Another main excellence of the Elegy is the manner 
in which scenes of natural beauty, or piotures of rustic life, ^re 
blended with associations to which they ever give biitfi, producing an 
assemblage of delightful images, which are presented to the mind of 
every one familiarly, and, as it were, in the spontaneous current of 
his own thoughts." 

In 1753 Mr. Gray lost his mother, to whom he appears to have 
been always most fondly attached. Grief appears with him to have 
had the effect of prompting to composition. Soon after his bereave- 
ment he wrote the ode on the '* Progress of Poesy,*' and in the same 
year commenced the " Bard ; '' but they were not published till two 
or three years afterwards, when they appeared together ftom tlie pri- 
vate press which Horace Walpole had just set up at Strawberry TfiW- 
There was thought at the time to be something in them so surprising, 
and yet so obscure, and altogether so much out of the common way, 
that Johnson long after called them, sarcastically, '^ the wonder of 
wonders." Warburton said that " the world never passed so just an 
opinion upon anything as upon them ; for in other things they have 
affected to like or dislike ; whereas here they own they do not under- 
stand ; but yet they understand them as well as Milton or Shakspeaie, 
whom they are obliged by fashion to admire." Critics now-a-days do 
not dare to teU truth to the public in this way. The public must bo 
flattered, and told it is the best judge of everything — ^yet this is the 
age of independence ! Gray obtained by the sale of his two odes the 
net profit of 40 guineas in the first two years — not so much as a fourth 
of the sum which our present laureate is said to have obtained for his 
ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington, even before it was 
printed. How many will read that ode a hundred years hence ? 

Of the conclusion of Gray's career, another opportunity shall be 
taken to speak. 
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' OMEHOW or other, we do, not get on very well with our 
public statues. Either they laugh at us or foreigners 
laugh at us about them, or we laugh at each other as 
clumsy noodles. Punch is never tired of poking fun at the 
mistakes and ludicrous delays exhibited in this class of 
our public adornments, and in truth we deserve it. The fact is that 
we are not very well suited for this sort of thing, Among the minor 
features of the state of society surrounding us, illustrating the 
peculiarities of social and political life in England, is the embarrass- 
ment which nearly always attends the construction of public works, 
works paid for either by subscription or by a grant from the public 
purse. Let a railway company plan a great metropolitan terminus 
and they will beat the world in the magnificence and completeness of 
the structure ; but let it be a matter in which boards and departments, 
committees, and commissioners have an opportunity of coming to 
loggerheadsi and to loggerheads they are pretty certain to come. In 
continental states where the will of the sovereign is potent, such 
matters are arranged without much difficulty. The taste exhibited in 
the work may be good or bad, according to circumstances ; but there 
is very little conflicting opinion or authority to dog the proceedings. 
In England, on the contrary, the custom is to allow the Government to 
do as little as possible ; we are such obstinate people that we would 
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rather govern ourselves badly than be governed by a despot at aU. As 
a consequence, there is often a clash of advice owing to the too great 
number of advisers. 

Take, for instance, the unfortunate " pig-tail statue," as it is irre- 
verently termed, in Gockspur-strcct. Kot only is it a comical afiair 
in itself, but there was almost a mutiny concerning it at one time ; it 
had a narrow escape of being expelled altogether from that locality. 
Those who have now arrived at the middle age may remember when 
Pall-Mall East was first built, a handsome street having its western 
extremity near the junction of Cockspur-street and tho Haymarket, 
and loaving an open triangular space rather tempting to the settlers of 
a statue. It happened about that time that a committee collected 
sufficient frmds to defray the cost of an equestrian bronze statue of 
George III., to be executed by Mr. Wyatt. The site above men- 
tioned being deemed by the committee suitable, the necessary sanction 
was obtained from the Commissioners of "Woods and Forests and the 
Paving Board of the parish of St. Martin's-in-the'Fields. But tho 
inhabitants near at hand objected. They pointed to certain stipula- 
lations in certaiif leases concerning the middle of the road to be left 
open in front o£the houses at that spot. So resolute were they about 
it that they brought the'case before the Court of Chancery, and the Lord 
Chancellor had to settle the matter in 1836. Sir Charles Wetherell, on 
the pairt of the committee, insisted that the inhabitants ought to be 
glad to have such a beautiful statue of such a good king to look at 
from their windows ; but an Englishman's rights being more to him 
than either statues or kings, the inhabitants would not consent. The 
yice-Ohanoell<»', in the first instance, granted an injunction against 
setting up the statue; but —beautiful uncertainty of law! — ^the Lord 
Chancellor reversed . this decision on dry points of law or equity ; he 
said nothing about taste or fine art, royalty or loyalty ; he merely 
decided that the inhabitants could not prevent the setting up of the 
statue. And so there King George sits astride to this day, with hii 
incomparable pig-tail projecting backwards into infinito spaoe, woiting 
to be admired. 

Almost next door to the pig-tail statue is the Kelson column, coin- 
oendng which foreigners are infinitely astonished at us, and well they 
may be. The greatest naval hero that England has ever produced 
still presents his sculptured lineaments on an unfinished pillar. It 
cannot be much less than thirty years ago that the chief port of the 
money for this work was supplied by public subscription, and yet 
there is the base unfinished even now. There was a hoarding round 
this base for several years, intended to remain there until the baa* 
relief and the lions were fixed in their proper places ; but, luckily, 
during a riot or some kind of pul^c disturbance, the mob palled it 
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down piecemeal, and the authorities, fortunately,' did not deem it 
necessary to replace it. "Whether Sir Edwin Landseer is destined to 
live till the year 19*00 time must show; hut as he is modelliDg the 
colossal lions for the hase, and as he gives not the smallest information 
touching the period when they will he finished, we have no resource 
but to be patiently resigned, and to wait in the hope that some at 
least of those now living will continue to live till the liona lie 
couchant in their majestic repose. Meanwhile Lord Nelson remains 
up there aloft in the cold. Mr. Baily's statue may be a good one, bat 
it is too high up to be seen ; the few baa reliefs, too, of the battles 
of Trafalgar, the Nile, 8t. Yincent, and Copenhagen may be goody 
but it is none the less annoying to see £20,000 worth of wcNrk wa^ 
ing for the lions ; and it " riles'' one, as the Americans would say, to 
remember that the largest subscription towards the cost eame firom 
thatvety Emperor Nicholas against whom we waged the Crimean 
war. Trafalgar-square, regarded by some continental critics aft one of 
the finest sites in Europe for the display of open-air works of art^ con- 
tains several other statues which, though not subject, perhaps, to 
many troubles or tribulations, are incongruous both in their oharactor 
and their positions. Saoh body of subsoiibeia manifests interest in 
one statue only,, and has neither the power nor the will to make it 
harmonise with others. 

Then there is the Wellington statue, one of the largest equestrian 
figures ever constructed. What a trouble the " Iron Buke" had to 
get up on his perch ! The money was subscribed, and Mr. Wyatt 
modelled the horse and the man — cocked-hat and all. But when tho 
vast group was cast and ready, it was suddenly discovered that there 
was no one person, either sculptor or architect, empowered to decide 
on tho locality or the mode of setting up. A fierce battle ensued. 
Some wanted the statue to be placed on the top of the arch opposite 
tho Duke's residence at Hyde-park-comer; the architect of that 
structure objected, on the ground that the great statue would dwarf 
the arch too much. Others pointed out the absurdity of mounting a 
big man on a big horse at so great a height, giving the cloaked and 
cocked-hatted figure rather an unsculpturesque appearance as seen fittm 
below. Committees, c(»nmi8sioners, critics, scnlptors, architects, kept 
the town in a ferment from time to time, but at length the question 
was decided in the affirmative, and five-and-twenty brewers' horses 
dragged the enormom mass from tho sculptor's studio to the base of 
the arch, whence it was hauled up by tackle. 

King Charles the First's statue at Charmg-eross, has had a curious 
history. This statue is rather celebrated for its excellence. It was 
the work of Hubert le Boaur, a pupil of John of Bologna. The Earl 
of Arundel, collector of the far-famed Anmdelian marbles, employed 
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him to execute it ; and when ready, it was placed at Charing-eroes. 
No sooner was the unfortunate monarch put to death than the Parlia- 
ment ordered the statue to be taken down, broken to pieces, and sold. 
The bronze was bought by a brazier named John Biven — a cunning 
fellow, who contrived to evade one of the conditions of sale. He did 
not break up the statue, but buried it whole, or nearly whole, in his 
garden, exhibiting to the agents of the Parliament a heap of bronze 
fragments, but not the bronze. As so(m as he found it safe to do so, 
he made all sorts of trinkets, knife-handles, &c., of bronze, and sold 
them at good prices to the loyalists, who still retained a warm ^ace 
in their memories for the king ; they believed the trinkets to be made 
from the fragments of the real statue, and the rogue permitted them 
to entertain this belief. When the Long Parliament had done its 
work, and the Protectorate had passed away, the royalists again came 
forth, and with them the veritable bronze statue of Charles the First. 
John Rivers made a good market of it, and it was again set up at 
Charing-oross. Andrew Marvell, who was more distinguished for his 
sturdy independence than for his reverence for kings, wrote the 
following sarcastic lines while the statue was being rc-erected : 

" To comfort the heart of the poor catafier, 

The late King on horseback is here to be shown. 

What ado with your Kings and your statues is here ! 

Have we not had enough, pray, already of one ?" 

Sir Robert Yyner, Lord Mayor of London, set up an equestrian 
statue of Charles the Second near the site of the present Mansion 
House ; and Marvel took advantage of the opportunity to incite a bit 
of biting satire against both monarchs. He made the two equestrian 
bronzes hold a conversation, in which each one vituperated the other. 
The Charing-oross horse reviled the profligacy of Charles the Second ; 
while the City horse condemned the despotism of Charles the First. 
The Charing-oross horse had the best of it ; for the most cutting bits 
of satire fell upon the ^' Merry Monarch." He was taunted with a 
sort of lazy cowardice — 

'* Thy King will ne'er fight nnleea for his queens ;** 
and his theology brought forth this, 

*' Though he changed his reUgtcn, I hope he's so civil 
Not to think his own father is gone to the devil." 

The Charing-cross statue has had other curious incidents in its 
history. On a particular night in 1810, the 8w<»rd, buckles, and stntps 
fell from the statue. These bronze appendages were picked up by a 
porter belonging to the Golden Cross Inn ; he deposited them in the 
care of a tmnkmaker near at hand ; and the local authorities soon 
afterwards caused them to be re-adjusted in their places. Timid and 
loyal persons thought the matter a bad omen ; but the faU seems to 
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have been the result of natural decay or wear. The present sword s 
believed to be a different one from that which the statue originally 
possessed. The original was a real sword, of the rapier class. About 
thirty years ago, when some scaffolding was erected around the statue, 
the real sword was secretly removed one dark night, and an imitation 
sword substituted for it. The nefarious act is supposed to have been 
committed at the instigation of some curiosity-dealer ; and the real 
sword is probably at this time snugly boused in 90ine oolleotion of 
armour or curiosities. 




THE HOTHEE'S 0EA7E. 

BY THE UEV. EDWARD MONRO, M.A., 
YicAB OF St. John's, Leeds. 

■♦ 

OBERT HARDY was the eldest child and only boy of 
his parents. His father was a farmer well off, in a 
village eleven miles from London. He had one sister 
younger than himself. Her name was Susan. He was 
fourteen and a half years of age at the beginning of this 
tale, and she was eleven. 

No character could bo higher than that which the farmer bore. He 
was an upright. God-fearing man ; — ^his wife was a simple, kind- 
hearted, and thoroughly religious woman. 

I fancy I can see their farm now. It stood back, through a field, 
about three hundred yards from the road. It was a real English farm. 
It had the gabled roofs of every size. The dark beams of wood, 
varying the white facings of the house, with China roses and honey- 
suckles by the chief doorway, and clambering over the slight porch, 
and peeping into the windows above, when June sunshine had un- 
folded their sweet and lovely petals. There Robert lived, and there 
he had been brought up. His parents loved, nay, idolised him. His 
appearance was striking. He was very fair, with sweet, gentle, bli;e 
eyes, an intelligent brow, and, for his age, a tall and also well-foimed 
figure. But, far beyond the appearance of the boy, his conduct and 
character were the pride and delight of his parents. 

When Robert was a little child he was the especial object of his 
mother's affections. This was natural. He was her first, and, as it 
turned out, her only boy. Her great delight was the thought of 
bringing him up in '* the nurture and admonition of the Lord," and 
this she strove to do with all her power, 
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Often did Robert as a litUo child kneel by her side, before he said 
his evening prayer, and look up at the picture which hung above tiie 
brass candlesticks on the chimneypiece, and say — '' Mother, mother, 
tell me that story." He had often heard it, but yet she told it again. 
It was that of the Prodigal Son rising up from the tree where he had 
sat while the swine were eating the husks, wl|ich he had not got. I 
can see Eobert now, in his clean white night-dress, kneeling at 
his mother's side at his evening prayer, and asking again the story of 
the picture, which he so much loved. '' I will arise and go to my 
Father, and will say to him, I have sinned." Such was Bobert's 
request, and such was the answer. 

*' Mother," said the farmer (for he always called her so sbce 
Hobert was bom) '< do not tell the child about that Bible tale, for that 
belongs to those who have strayed from the ways of the Lord ; and as 
to our Eobert, he has never fallen from God. Do not, mother, tell 
him even Bible tales which do not belong to him." 

The sweet blue eyes, the quiet face of Eobert, dressed in his clean 
white night-dress, wore sunk in sleep as this conversation went on 
below. His mother sat with her hands over her knees, leaning over 
the now fading embers of the fire. " Well, father, I do not know. 
Eobert is a good and a holy child, and he belongs to the Lord ; but 
who can say? He may fall away when a boy and when a youth, 
and who can tell whether the words may not, after all, be his ownl 
' I will arise and go to my father.' Ko, father, no, it is good to press 
those blessed words deep into a child's mind, so that he may never 
forget them. Bless him ! I do love him, and I do think he belongs 
to God. But " 

''But what?" said the farmer, sitting calmly and quietly over 
the fireplace. 

'< Well, well," said his vrife, slowly ; '' but, oh I bless him ! you 
know he may fall away." 

But no sign, certainly, did that lovely child show of &lling 
away. 

Trom four years old to sixj from six to twelve, from twelve to 
fourteen, Eobert grew up the happiness of his parents and the pride of 
his village. His mother was his constant teacher. She taught him the 
blessed lessons of the Bible ; she taught him his frequent prayen, 
which she urged him and brought him up to offer ; and often, very 
often, long after Eobert was a little child, his mother used to show 
him that picture of the Prodigal Son, and say to him the words, which 
he now knew so well, with the very rhythm of which he was familiar— 
'' I will arise, and go to my Father." 

Eobert grew from a child to be a really noble boy. All loved 
him ; but the curious thing was that no one exactly knew Ythj. He 
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remained as a scholar of the day-school until ho was made pupil 
teacher. At the Sunday-school he was the host scholar in his class. 
No hoy could hare stood in a higher position than Kohert did. 

Monibg after morning the hoy went to school, leaving the same 
happy feeling hehiud him, and every evening he returned to renew 
them. There was no sign of consciousness in the boy. He 
seemed to be acting simply and only on an instinctive wish to do right* 
As ho grew in staturo he grew in character and in the estima- 
tion of all connected with him. 

As I said at the beginning of the period of my tale, the lad was 
between fourteen and fifteen. At the day-school he was under the 
schoolmaster, who placed every trust in him, and who used often to 
boast that no school in the neighbourhood had such a scholar. His 
teacher in the Sunday-school was a young man named Craven- 
Edward Craven — a thoroughly earnest, religious youth. He was 
deeply fond of Eobert — ^who could be otherwise ? — ^but he studied 
character more closely and anxiously than the master of the day- 
school, and could see here and there the slight germs which might 
grow up into trouble to his young pupil. He used to speak of them 
to him, and the lad always took it well. There was a little vanity 
and ecmceit which showed themselves in trifles now and then. He 
was too much incUned to rely on his good character and past history. 
In fact, he was wont to trust in a sort of traditionary religion about 
himself rather than to direct reliance on the grace of Grod. These are 
common faults in youths of Eobert's stamp. But there was a more 
distinctive fault in Eobert. He had a peculiar dread of ridicule, and 
a great desire to stand well with everyone. But his principles were 
unswerving, and it was only in these little indications that Edward 
Craven saw the chance of failure. 

So things went on. But Eobert had one Mend — or, rather, one 
whom he loved and respected. It may seem somewhat strange to say 
that ho had made no real friei&d. Beloved hy all, and loving all, he 
had not got that depth of mind which would enable him to go deeply 
into the lives of his companions, and ho himself was too scrupulous and 
too true to be the object of suspicion or critical examination. 

But he had a friend — Alley Morton ; and that fiiend was the ienoir 
of Edward Craven. Alley was in all points the all but contradictory 
to Eobert. Alley was as dark as his friend was fair. Alley's deep,, 
black fiery eye, flashing with all the power and force of strong 
passion and intense feeling, and Eobert's calm, gentle blue eye, full of 
the very utterance of a well-nurtured youth, and of a sinless child- 
hood, were unlike each other as their respective characters were. 
Alley was fiill of passionate religion ; he was the child of passionate 
feeling, and his religion took its tinge. The fact was, Eobert could 
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not underdtand him. His own simplicity and unoonscious, instiiietive 
religion, which had led him on day by day in doing right, and yet not 
knowing it, had made tho pupil teacher a very bad studedt of 
character. Simplo-tmnded good men are not critics. But Alley was 
a totally different person. Ho knew the world as far as a boy of 
sixteen can (for ho was a year older than Bobert). He came across 
Eobert accidentally at first ; bnt, as it so often happens, direct oppo- 
sites meet ; and, in spite of their different characters, Biobeit and 
Alley really loved each other. Bobert, with his calm counte- 
nance, would look into the strange working face of his friend in 
mingled love and wonder. But friends they really were ; and I know 
well that Bobert was truly attached to Alley, and still mo^^, thai 
Alley would have done anything to keep Bobert as his friend. 

Bobert and Edward Craven walked together ono Sunday afternoon, 
as they often did, and the conversation was this : — 

" Well, Bobert," said Edward, " and you have found a friend ? " 

" Yon uMan AUey, Sir," said thaboy. 

" Well, well, Bobert, I do not profess to know ' Alley/ but I had 
rather that you would not be so mudi with him." 

''Why not, Sir?" said Bobert, his eyes 'flashing with aii> un- 
accustomed fire — " Why not ? Alley is — oh ! he m a good boy--far, 
far better than I am." 

Edward was now in a difficulty. That Alley had a great control 
over his young friend — that there was little hope of dividing them— 
was clear enough to the young teacher. In vain ho tried to argue or 
persuade. Quiet, teachable, and obedient as Bobert always was, he 
was nevertheless determined in his love for and adherence to All^. 
Edward gave it up, feeling that Bobert was determined, and that 
Alley's influence was strong. And very often the pupil teacher 
walked with his friend Alley — ^he had a reverenoo fior him. 
Alleys intellect was keener and more powerful than that of his 
trusting companion. 

It was on a winter's evening in November, and Bobert was walking 
home, when Alley ran after him. *' I want to speak to you," said h^, 
** directly — instantly ! I cannot wait a minute." 

Bobert knew the impetuous manner of his friend, but x«ally this 
evening he was startled. ''Where shall I como to?" said ho, 
wonderingly. 

** Oh, come home with me; it's close by, you knoW| and you can 
get quick home afterwards^-but you must come." 

Bobert had difficulties about his mother expecting him at home, but 
Alley's impetuosity prevailed, and he went with him. Alley flung to 
the door of his little bedroom. ** Oh, Bobert, Bobert," said he, '* I 
want to ask you what I am to do — I want to toll you something." 
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Alley Wad so excited and eager, his eye was lit with such 
unwonted fire, that his friend was fairly frightened ; bnt he put down 
his books and slate, and waited for the result. 

" Bobert, you know how wicked I am." 

" I ! " said the astonished boy. " I never knew that you were 
wicked. You are far, far better ikaa I am." 

*' Better than i/ou ! shouted Alley — "Better than you ! Robert, I 
hare done a dreadful thing ;— toll mc what I ought to do. Oh| I don't 
want to go to hell— oh, no ! no ! " 

*♦ Go to hell ! " said the amazed pupil teacher — " Go to heU ! Oh, 
Alloy, don't talk in tiiat way ! " 

"Yes, yes, but I mean it. What do you tiiink I hare done? 
Robert, I am a thief." 

" A what ? " cried his frieiid. 

"A thief, Bob— a downright awful thief." The eye of the 
the fanner's child gazed in wonder at his companion. " I have done 
worse," said Alley. 

" Now, Robert's idea was that stealing was next to the worst of all, 
and that the worst was murder. His views of right and wrong went 
(in a way) in a groove, like so many oommandments ; so to his mind 
it came logically that if Alley had done worse than stealing, he must 
be a mwderer. 

" What ! " said the amazed Robert. " Committed murder ! " 

•* Wotse !" said Alley, in agony. 

Matters were certainly now at their height. " Worse ! " thought, 
but did not say, the astonished boy. 

" Yes, yes," taid AUey. Look here. I took ten shillings yesfterday 
out of the till, when my master was out. He missed it when he looked 
iuffcb it, for he knew what ought to be there. He asked me about it, 
for he^ trusts me with everything, and I laid it on Seth Walton, and 
he's discharged. He was the only other working in the house, and 
h^'s gone. And he supports his poor mother, and she is a widow, and 
he is her only child, and he's gone, and they will starve, and they will 
both die, and I — I, Robert, I am a murderer. Oh, tell me what to 
do.^ Alley's misery was real, but equally real were Robert's perplexity 
and amazement. Certainly, with all his good qualities, he was no 
casuist ; and to decide different questions of morals, and disentangle 
hard questions of conscience, was beyond Robert's power and sphere. 
" What am I to do, Robert ? " reiterated his agonised friend. 

"Well," said Robert, cutting the gordian knot by one simple 
thought, suggested at the moment, "take the ten shillings back to the 
master, and teU him that Seth did not take it, and get him bftck to his 
place." 

" Are you a fool, or gone mad ?" indignantly cried Alley. " Do you 
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think I would go and own it, and be in the hands of the police, and be 
disgraced for life ? No, no — nonsense. Tell me, Robert — ^you muit 
tell me, or I shall go mad ! " 

" Well,'* said the other, " you asked me to advise you, and I have 
told you all I can see for ycu to do. I think I should do so if I had 
done what you have. Eut you are so much better and cleverer then I 
am that you ought to know best." 

" Nonsense T' burst out Alley, <' Nonsense! I better than you are, 
when I have just told you I am a thief, and you never did wnmg in 
your life ! " 

Now, there were two feelings which might have suggested poor 
Robert's speech — tho ono bitter irony, and the other extreme eim- 
plicity. Certainly, the former was not Robert's case. 

"I wish — ^I do wish — you would let me ask Edward Craven; he would 
advise you best." 

" Fool ! '^ said Alley, " I'U kiU you if you do." 

So saying, the angry youth tunied upon his heel and darted off 
from the house, leaving his young friend in amazement and perplexity . 
Consult Edward he did not dare now : and whom eke to go to he 
knew not. He walked disconsolately home. But Alley flung himself 
on the ground under a hedge in the gold evening. He covered his 
burning face with his hands. He fairly wept aloud. He was truly 
in earnest in his sorrow and bitter in his misery. He was, as he said, 
afraid of going to hell. He sobbed aloud. He looked up at the clear 
vault of the sky above him, and he thought of " going to heaven." 
He had a dreadful vision of Eternity, which rose before him, and he 
trembled : his mind wandered on to And a pause in the- boundless 
length, and there was none. '^Eternity — oh, Eternity 1" said he, 
and staited up and rushed wildly down the lane. He did not stop tUl 
he reached tho counting-house. It was after the hour of business, and 
Mr. Mordaunt, his employerj would certainly be gone home. But as 
it happened, by an accident, he was still at the house. Alley rushed 
in, not noticing the fact that, although late, Mr. Mordaunt was still 
there, and the light shining through the window showed it. Alley 
entered, to Mr. Mordaunt's astonishment. But he was not a man to 
be thrown, by any surprise, off his guard. He raised his grey eyes 
upon the unexpected visitor, and keeping his hand upon his forehead 
and laying down his pen, he looked at Alley. No two faces could be 
more different — the perfect calmness of the one, the intense excitement 
of the other. Nevertheless, Mr. Mordaunt was the first to speak. 

*' Well, Alloy?" 

Alley threw down tho half-sovereign on the counter. 

'* Sir, I stole it from the till : I am the thief. And now I will go 
and fetch the policeman, and bring him back with me. "Will you 
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trost mo to fetch him? I promise to come back with him. Yes — 
yes ; I will go anywhere, if only — " 

Pale and trembling the excited boy stood beforo his employer. 

'' Then yon took the ten shilliags, and not Seth." 

"Tes, yes," said Alley, <<I stole it, Seth— -oh he did nothing. 
May I go?" 

«* Go and biing Seth." 

Twenty policemen would not have alarmed the pale boy as much 
as Seth. 

** Go and fetch Seth, sir?" 

•*Yes," said Mr. Mordannt, "and come back with him. I want 
to see him." 

The half-sovereign lay upon the counter, and Alloy 1^ the room. 
He knew Mr. Mordannt, and he knew he was in earnest. He went 
off at once to Seth's home. 

Now Seth had been discharged two days before. As Mr. Mordannt 
thought and felt, "Alley cannot have taken it. Seth is the only 
other in the office; therefore, Seth has taken it." — (Not sound logic.) 

But Seth was with his mother now. His mother was a widow, and 
Seth was her only child. He was seventeen — a tall and weakly youth. 
His countenance was not good-looking, but interesting to any eye 
which cared to watch the working and expression of a face which 
spoke of hard work, integrity, and simplicity of purpose. Most faith- 
fully had he worked for his mother, and most affectionately and ten- 
derly had he watched and cared for her, for she was a cripple, and 
quite unable to do anything towards their support. Her husband had 
left her nothing but some debts, which he had left unpaid. They 
lived in a lodging in a lane not far from tho counting-house. They 
had one room in which they lived, and in which Seth slept, and another 
little room in which his mother slept. Seth earned just enough to 
keep them, and to dress thoroughly respectably. Simple and self- 
denying in all his habits, his one earthly thought was his mother. He 
was as regular as clockwork, and the neighbours past whose doors he 
went twice a day often used to say " he ^kob as good as having a 
watch," for they always saw him at a quarter before nine and a 
quarter past five. His manner was gentle and quiet. Seth was 
second clerk in Mr. Mordaunt's office, and Alley was the first. No 
two boys could be more different, except, perhaps, Eobert, from either. 
Seth's evening was usually spent in reading to or entertaining his 
mother. The sound of his footsteps was her daily joy, and his voice 
her one earthly comfort. And now that home was sad indeed. 

Silently and slowly the boy entered his mother's room. No smile 
lit up his face, and the wonted cheerfril word was gone. He buried 
his face in his hands on the table, and after the heaving of a moment 
he burst into tears. 
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" It's all OTer, mother ; it's all— all — over. I've lost my place. 
Oh my kind — ^kind — master ! That you should think — " But he 
could say no more, but wept silently. 

His mother did not speak. She knew her only child well. He had 
never deceived her from liis childhood up, and she felt sure there was 
nothing wrong in him. At length she spoke. 

"Butwhy, Seth?" 

" For stealing, mother." 

If Seth had looked up at that moment and seen hit mother's faee, he 
would have seen that it was pale as death. But she recovered herself 
immediately. 

*' Then, Seth, it is a false charge." 

" Yes — ^yes, dear— dear mother ; you know that," and he threw his 
arms round his mother's neck, and the mother and child wept together. 

'* Do not fret, my beloved child. Gt)d will provide. I am satisfied, 
and I know that that is all whicli in this world you care for." 

'< Yes — ^yes ; all — ^alL But, mcthery how are you to get on ?-*and 
all my earnings and all my work gone ! " 

It was hard work, indeed, for both. Slowly, and drearily, and 
silently the hours of that evening wore on. There was but little talk- 
ing and little sound, except when Seth (as he always did) put out the 
tea things for his mother. But they each knew whom to go to, and in 
their silent aching hearts they prayed to him who is the &ther of the 
fatherless and the husband of the widow. But still thiit foturo loc^ked 
sad enough. Seth had never been with any other employer but Mr. 
Mordaunt since he left school, and though so faithful there^ and 
winning, by degrees, so high a character and hope of advanoe far the 
future, he was not the boy to fit himself to any work or to change his 
employment easily. A week without wages, with their scanty means, 
would be sorry work ; but a month would be ruin. So they thought 
and prayed together. And the next day passed, and neither Seth nor 
his mother left their home, although fifty thoughts were roaming 
through the boy's head about what he should do ; but every plan was 
forsaken as soon as formed. The second evening set in, and was even 
more sorrowful than the former, for the excitement was to a certain 
degree over. 

It was late, when a hurried step was heard outside the door. The 
door burst open without a knock, and with his face highly flushed and 
his eyes full of his old impetuosity, Alley stood before the sorrowing 
mother and son. 

*«Seth," shouted, rather than said, the excited youth, ''come 
directly : the master wants you." 

Paler still the face of the widow tujned, and more tremulous still 
was the hand of her child. 
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"Make haste, make haste," cried Alley, "the master's in a 
harry." 

That his arrest was now imminent Seth and his mother were fully 
sore. 

" Good-hye, mother, and God hless you for ever and ever," and he 
controlled his voice as he kissed her ; " you know I'm innocent." 

** Yes — ^yes, my child, I know it." 

Alley bit his lip nearly through. How he longed to speak— to say 
out loud enough for all the village to hoar, " Innocent ! yes, Seth, 
innocent bs a child unborn." But Mr. Mordaunt had sealed his lips, 
and the two youths walked away along the lane under the dull 
November evening. 

Mr. Mordaunt was sitting quietly at the counter writing, as Seth 
and Alley entered, and the two boys stood before their master: 

No otie spoke for a minute. At length Mr: Mordaunt laid down his 
pen and fixed his eyes on the two who stood before him, as for a 
moment h« passed his hand over his bald head and laid his spectacles 
down. 

" Sir, T am innocent — I assure you I am innocont. Oh, for my poor 
mother's toke, spare me. She has none but me to depend upon, and 
I would not— indeed, I would not — tell a lie before God and to you 
who have been so kind a master." 

" Seth, I know you are innocent." 

No word of niine can describe the change which came over the boy*s 
face. Those few words were as though an angel spoke to him. 

'' Setb, I know that yon are innocent." 

Instinotmly he threw himself on his knees, and only said, "ThAnk 
God for that." 

The hedf-sovereigh lay upon the counter. Alley stood quietly with 
hid han^ before him. 

**:May I speak, sir," said he. 

"Yes, Alley," was the answer. ("Why docs he still call me 
Alley P" thought the boy.") 

" Seth, I stole the money-^I was the thief. And now, sir, I will 
go and fetch the policeman," and he turned to the door. 

"Alley, come back, and don't be foolish," said Mr. Mordaunt, and 
Alky returned to his place by the side of Seth. 

Mr. Mordaunt took up the half-sovereign. "Take this to your 
mother, Seth; from me. I think it will be a help to her. But, stop ! 
— ^it will not be safe to carry it loose. Wrap it up in this piece of 
paper, and tell your mother to make any use she likes of that," and 
he placed a five-pound note in Seth's hand, enclosing the half- 
sovereign. "And n6W boys," said Mr. Mordaunt, "mind you are 
both back in your places to-morrow morning. Alley — you in the ^rsi 
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place, as usual ; and Seth — ^you in the second. And now go, and no 
more words, for I am tired, and God bless and help you both." 

Mr. Mordaunt resumed his spectacles. The boys left the room, each 
amazed with their own position. 

*' Seth/' said Mr. Mordaunt, as the door had closed. 

Seth came back. 

'^ Tell your mother, my boy, from me that she has got a good and an 
honest son." 

And that was over, and the next morning at the usual hour Alley 
was in his place, and Seth was in his. 

Glad should I be to follow out tlie future of Seth, but my hero is 
Bobert, and in this diversion I have almost forgotten him. 

But Kobert had not forgotten Alley. Bobert me I; Alley the next 
day. Alley told him the whole story, and Bobert wont on to ihe 
school with his books, thinking that Alley was indeed a saint. ** And 
oh," as Bobert said to himself, ** how much better than I am ! '* 
^Nevertheless, Alley was in earnest. If you like to call it so, he was 
in one of his earnest and honest passions, and as he walked away had 
gleams of thought which did not form themselves into shape, the effect 
of which was that he felt he was in a higher state than Bobert, and had 
done a thing which Bobert had never done. 

That evening Bobert went to Edward Craven. 

" Well, Bobert," said his teacher, ** you look very solemn. What's 
the matter now?" 

" Sir," said the pupil teacher, '* its about Alley. He is so good, 
you do not know ; but, as he says, the devil gets at him at times 
and overcomes him ; but yet he hates the devil and longs to do good, 
and he is so good now. If I might tell you all I would; but I 
promised him I would not. He did something very wrong — ^yes, 
very wrong; but ho did a very hard thing to get back to God. 

The boy paused. 

"Well," said his friend thoughtfully, ''and what next, Bobert?" 
" Oh, sir, I forgot. Won't you tako him into our class in Sunday 
School ? Ton would do him so much good, and keep him quite safe 
for the future." 

C' Take AUey into the class," thought Edward, " that will never 
do.") - . 

"No, Bobert," said he, "I shaU not; but I will tell you what 
I will do. I will place him under another teacher." 

The boy's face fell. 

"Why not, sir?" said he anxiously. 

" I will tell you at once. Ton and Alley are friends, and I know 
I should have great difficulty with Alley; and what I might have 
to do might injure my happy intercourse with you. Besides, you 
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know, as I have often told you, you have a tendency to think too much 
of the opinion of those cleverer and more daring than yourself. I 
should dread hringing Alley into closer connection with you. I will 
find another teacher, who, I think, will get hold of Alley." 

'* But — ^hut," said Bohert, " Alloy is so good compared with me." 
And he fixed his eyes musingly on the fire. 

("Because," thought Edward, "you haye never committed Alley's 
faults, and therefore did not need his acts of repentance.") 

The pupil teacher went home, never thinking that, in his earnest 
mission, he had never asked Alley if he wished to join the school, or 
if he would, should the fitting teacher be found ; and sadly— oh, how 
sadly — ^in after days had Robert to remember that circumstance — 
namely, that Alley^had neither said that he would, nor intended to fall 
under the infiuence of a Sunday School teacher, or to become a member 
of a Sunday School at all. 

(To be eoniinuedj 



HEIN HEINBICA. 

BY NELLA RAYNEB. 

■♦ 

Elene was a picture fair to see. 

Half hid 'neath the shade of the old fir tree, 

With heaps of flowers laid at her feet. 

From which she chose those most bnght and sweet, 

Weaving them into a garland gay, 

To the melody of a tuneful lay ; 

And often she paused, but yet again 

Her carol arose with the same refrain— 

" Mein Heinrich." 
Her voice was soft, and its cadence clear 
Fell like fairy bells on the list'ning ear ; 
Though the song and the light in her wistful eyes 
Would scarcely ha?e pleased the worldly wise, 
For she knew not how, this poor little fay, 
To love or bo loved in a proper way. 
So in^spite of its being "really wrong " 
She chose as the burden of her song — 

" Mein Heinrich." 
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" Mien liebling, the flowers are blooming fair, 
Eoses and jasmine still scent the air ; 
The sunbeams gleam on the fountain's spray, 
Each bird is warbling its own sweet lay. 
But I cannot sing as in days gone by, 
For the words oft end in a weary sigh ; 
I strive to conquer all doubt and fear, 
Yet I sometimes wish thou wert not so dear, 
Mein Heinrich." 

<< No ! I meant not that. Ah ! if ye caught. 
Ye wandering wind, the trait*rous thought, 
Gire it me back— oh ! do not tell 
Its import to him I love so well. 
In my dreams I can hear his tender tone, 
And wake but to feel more sad and lone ; 
'Tis hard to wait, yet my faith is strong — 
I love him well and PU love him long, 
Mein Heinrich," 

"'Once I used to wish that no piercing gale 
Might ever destroy my flow'rets frail. 
But to-day I smiled when 'twas hard to find 
Blossoms enough for the wreaths I bind ; 
For when summer's over and outumn fled. 
When the holly berries are bright and red, 
When the stern Frost King has begun his reign. 
Thy presence shall banish this dream of pain, 
Mein Heinrich." 
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THE SON AND HEIR. 
Br Nblla Ratkbb. 
LF you please, ma'am, there's Mr. Smith wants to see jou, 
and I must say, for a gentleman, he's going on in that 
ridiculous manner as I never see ; he's put his gloves in the 
umbrella stand, and tried to stick his cane in his hat ; and 
now he's a walking up and down like a '< iena" in a wild 
beast show, and if I never move from the place again, he's a 
whistling — a whistling in a droring-room — ^wcll, I neverV 

'Hsxy evidently thought it unsafe to leave Mr. Smith alone, 
so I put down the cream-jug, with ooly half the proper quantity 
poured into my- coffee, and rather surprised at such an early visit, left 
the breakfast table. 

The Smiths were a young married couple, who had resided in one 
of the houses opposite me for about a year. I had hailed their arrival 
with great pleasure ; they seemed so happy in each other that they 
reflected an atmosphere of cheerfulness over my solitary home. She 
was a pretty childlike little thing, loving and gentle, with a firmly- 
rooted belief that no one was like " George ;" he a great, tall fellow, 
with the keen intelligence and brains of a thorough man of business, 
but a heart tender as that possessed by the veriest child, and never were 
two more unspotted by the world than this city clerk and his girl 
wife. I liked to watch them, their goings out and comings in, and the 
glimpses I caught of their daily life were woven in my mind into a 
simple poem, with an ever-recurring yefrain of loving pathos. In her 
fresh morning dress, she would come to the door to start him off for 
the day, would hold his stick in her hand whilst he put on his gloves, 
tiptoeing to receive his good-bye kiss, then would watch him down the 
steps with a critical air, and if a speck of dust were to be seen on his 
clothes, Mr. George might expect a lecture that evening. When he 
had finally disappeared from view the door would be closed, and soon 
afrerwards she would make her appearance in the little balcony, trim- 
ming her flowers and hanging out her canary. But Gcorgo's return 
was the event of the day. Precisely at five she would appear in a fresh 
toilette, her glossy curls arranged to perfection, and flit about the 
front room, setting the tea-table, as much interested as if a fortune 
depended 'on its being done properly ; and when the garden gate swung 
to how eagerly the door would be opened, and she would disappear, 
utterly regardless of crumpled robes, in George's stalwart arms, to 
emerge rosy and laughing. It was doubtless very idle of George to 
act the grand pacha to such an extent, having his shrimps skinned and 
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toast buttered for him, bat she liked to do it ; during the process inqoir- 
iiig whether '^ those dreadful business sums had been v^fy difficult" 
that day, relating in turn how the cat had paid a yisit to the pantxy, or 
how she herself had mended the vase that Jane had broken, so well that 
''really no one could see the place unless they knew where to look for it." 

I was slightly acquainted with my opposite neighbours, and had 
exchanged various little neighbourly acts, but wo were not intimate, 
and I was totally unprepared for so unceremonious a visit. 

When I reached the drawing-room matters were much as Mary 
had described them, but the '' iena" walk was stopped, and my visitor 
started forward to grasp my hand in a way that I did not forget for 
an hour. 

'' My dear Miss Eltham, I am in such a state of jollification that 
I am not quite sure I am not standing on my head and talking 
to you with my heels," was his salutation, whilst I, not being able 
to understand the precise amount of ''jollity" necessary to anivo 
at such a state of ignorance, was forced to inquire the reason for such 
delight. 

" Why, Minnie and I have an addition to our family in the shape 
of a small individual with a pink skin — at least they say its pink, but 
I thought it red — and such a pair of lungs !" 

" Oh !" I said laughing, '^ then you must be congratulated as being 
the happy possessor " 

" Of a son and heir. Just fancy. Miss Eltham, me a paterfamilias. 
Well, I suppose I must be tidy, as Minnie says, now, for the sake of 
example to the youngster." 

" How is Mrs. Smith ?" 

" In capital spirits. She desired me to give you her kind regards, 
and tell you the news ; but I was coming over on my own account. 
My respected mother-in-law cannot como to us, as she is kept a prisoner 
to her room by an attack of rheumatism, so the poor little thing has 
no one with her but the nurse. If you could spare a little time to 
stay with her in the course of the day, I should be so much obliged. 
We arc busy at the office, too, and I cannot be home before seven." 

" You may depend upon mc, Mr. Smith. I shall be delights to 
see the little stranger." 

*' Stranger, indeed ! Ho makes himself tolerably at home ; an Indian 
war-whoop is nothing to his cry. But I suppose its all right; the 
nurse says its a proof he's healthy. Do you think so ? " 

"Most undoubtedly," was my quiet rejoinder," though my risible 
faculties were strongly inclined to rebellion j and then recollecting it was 
near business time, with a profusion of thanks " paterfamilia8"^retired, 
swinging his stick as he went down the street as if it were an Irish 
shillelagh. 
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Directly after dinner I went to pay my respects to the young mother. 
She raised her head from the pillow when I entered. 

" Oh!" I am so glad you have come ; it is very kind of you, for 
it seems so lonely here ;" and she whispered as I bent down to kiss 
her, "Nurse is not very nice, she won't let mo talk." 

" Mr. Smith came to see me this morning." 

" Yes, I told him to do so, you know. I can't tell whatever will 
become of him while I am upstairs, He came to say good bye with 
his scarf tied in such a knot, and nurse wouldn't let me do it for 
him, so he's gone out a perfect .^wy." 

''He seemed tolerably resigned to his fate; he is as pleased and 
proud as any one could possibly bo." 

" The dear old darling ! He thinks there never was such a boy as 
ours. But he is a beauty, isn't he ? '^ she continued, turning back the 
coverlet. 

Of course I assented, and of course thought all the time it was 
very much like any other baby, and was utterly unable to discover any 
extraordinary amount of attractions in its fingers or toes, being all the 
time in fear lest the survey might cause a repetition of the Indian war- 
whoop. 

Although I could and did sympathise with the youthful mother's 
pleased gratitude* She was scarcely twenty — ^herself almost a child in 
manner, and yet all a woman's tenderness beamed in the look of inef- 
i'dlle love she bent on the treasure committed to her keeping. 

" I am so happy," she murmured. " It seems to me no one was ever 
as much blessed, and yet I am so undeserving. I know nothing 
of the management of children, and I do so want baby to grow up a 
good and great man." 

Oh, maternal love ! thus striving to pierce futurity before the hand 
into which ye would place honour and fame, has power to grasp the ball 
rattle. Inexhaustible fount of affection, too often becoming stagnant 
because so constantly thrown back upon itself. 

I must confess I was not prepossessed in favour of Mrs. Grant, the 
nurse. She was emphatically one of Pharaoh's lean kine, with a per- 
petual expression of " Hush ! " stamped on her features. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine that she could ever be surprised into a smile ; and had 
she been the princess who dropped diamonds whenever she spoke, she 
could scarcely have been more chary of her words. In addition to which, 
she moved about in a stealthy manner, too much like the feline race, for 
which I have an intense abhorrence, and her voice had a purring sound 
that strongly inclined me to shake my drapery and exclaim " Sch, cat." 

For nearly three weeks after that time a severe cold and attack of 
neuralgia prevented me leaving home ; and in reply to my daily inquiries, 
came the invariable message : — '' Mrs. Smith desires her regards, and 
Mrs. Grant says that she and Master Smith are both doing well. 
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Mrs. Grant hopes Miss £ltham is better," my mental ejaculation being 
«' Velvet Claw." 

** My cold is much better, Mary ; and the weather so fine, that I 
think I may venture to go over to Mrs, Smith's,*' was my announce- 
ment one morning to my faithful Abigail, who, on the score of being a 
very old servant, still treats me as something of a child. It is only 
recently that she has been induced to acknowledge the propriety of sub- 
stituting "Ma'am*' for "Miss Clare" in addressing me. 

" Well, perhaps it will do you good. Put your woollen shawl on, 
ma'am, and I'll get you something nice for lunch. Daresay the poor 
young thing wants cheering up, for, though its not for the like of us to 
talk about our betters, Jane do say that if ever there were a woman 
as wanted to keep everybody under her thumb, it's Mis. Grant." 

Obeying Mary's injunctions with regard to the shawl, I departed on 
my mission to find Minnie looking not nearly so well as I had 
expected. She was pleased at my arrival, and said^ seizing the first 
opportunity when the nurse's back was turned, " Please send her away." 
This was a somewhat difficult task, but my will is a pretty strong one, 
and at last succeeded in finding a way. 

" Now, what is the matter ?" I asked when wo were alone, " You 
look as if you had been crying." 

" So I have ; but you will laugh at mc when you know what it is about." 

" Shall I ? Well, never mind ; you had bettor confess the truth ?" 

" Why, baby cried ; and do all I could it would not stop him." 

" So to mend matters you cried too ; that was wise certainly.'' 

"I knew you would think it silly, but I could not help it, and 
nurse says George and I are a couple of children. She is sure wo 
shall never be able to manage a child, and sometimes I fear she is right 

" N"on8en8e ! You will do just as well as other young people da 
with children. You must not mind her croaking." 

" That is what I try not to do, but it is very dull here, and the room 
is so dark I cannot read." 

" Then have the blinds drawn up." 

" Nurse says it is not right yet." 

"Not right? Fiddlesticks! It is not right for you to be moping. 
I must take you in hand. Are there any moi-e troubles ?" 

She looked up between laughing and crying. 

" Yes ! — a great many. She will brush my hair so smooth. George 
says she is making me a little fright ; and tliough I know he did not 
mean it, yet it is not nice to have him say s«." 

Throw off that satirical smile, my lady reader. There was a time 
when your eyes would have been dimmed if your George had called you 
"a little fright." Probably your present state of polite indifference 
with regard to each other's opinions has more worldly wisdom in it ; 
but it is extremely doubtful if your happiness be increased thereby. 
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'' That was very wrong of George. How ehall we punish him ? — 
pull his hair ? But these are molehills ; are there any mountains in 
the distance ?" 

'' Yes. Nurse went out last night, and directly she was gone poor 
George came up here; for he is just'as miserable as I am. (To-day he 
went out with a pair of his winter socks on, and he can't find his hat 
brush.) Well, he had been wandering about the garden, and was so 
glad to come and talk to me, without the ^' she dragon," as he calls 
nurse ; and I was just as glad to have him. Then he asked me if I 
did not think the room very hot. I said I did. So he drew up the 
blind and opened one window wide. Then he began to smoke, and I 
told him to mind baby; and he took him up in such a comical way — all 
in a bundle you know. We were both laughing because he was pre- 
tending to put the cigar in baby's mouth, when nurse came in. She 
was very cross, saying all sorts of disagreeable things, and George 
went downstairs quite downcast. I do really believe he is a&aid of 
her. I am ; but it is so funny for him to bo afraid." 

Very funny, but very true, nevertheless, that this great George, 
with his broad shoulders and muscular frame, who could hold his own 
against any man in the United Kingdom, was as arrant a coward as 
ever breathed where women were concerned. 

"A touching recital, but it contains nothing for you to worry about. 
She'U come out of her temper some time." 

** But you do not know all yet. It is George's birthday, and I 
thought I would give him a ring with some of baby's hair in it ; so I 
sent the order by Jane to the jeweller who made my wedding-ring and 
keeper. They could not finish it before to-day; and now nurse says it 
is so far to Bayswater, she cannot spare Jane ; so it must be put off 
till another day, and I am very disappointed, for I wanted to have 
it for him this evening. But there is something that is, perhaps, 
worse than that. Papa came up to town by^an early train this 
morning. Mamma was still too unwell to acconipany him. He had 
been travelling nearly all night, so I told nurse to let him have a nice 
piece of steak for his breakfast, and she actually fried it. Fancy papa 
eating fried steak f And I wished to have everything comfortable 
for him, especially as it is the first time he has been to see me ?" 

" Is he in the house now ? " 

'* No. He has gone out on business, and will not be home until five. 
He would have fetched the ring, but he has to go quite to a different 
part of London." 

"If I send for it, and set all these troubles straight, will you promise 
to do just as I tell you ? " '* Oh yes ; gladly.'' 

"Very well, then, I shall expect implicit obedience. What are 
you going to have for dinner ?" 

VOL. u. I 
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** Mutton chops, I suppose ; I have forgotten the taste of anything 
else, and they are not cooked as Mamma used to have them dona. 
Nurse gives me arrowroot or gruel for supper. At home I alvaya 
used to have it in a glass, but she will bring it to me in a basin. She 
says it keeps hot better." 

"Never mind, you shall have something else to-day. I will send 
you over your dinner, and you are to eat every morsel." 

" Oh ! what wiU nurse say ? " 

" That is my business; leave her to me, and listen to my orders. 
After dinner you are to lie down xmtil I come over at three. Now 
give me the jeweller's address." 

I had no fear of the " she dragon," and my reasoning, enforced 
with a practical argument, soon induced her to see the necessity of 
not thwarting my plans. 

Of course Mary was called to a consultation as soon as I reached 
home, and her sympathies speedily enlisted in favour of my scheme. 

'* We must take over something nice for tea. What is there in the 
house?'' 

*' There is the couple of fowls I* was going to roast for dinner, 
ma'am." 

'' Then we must have one of those cold, some preserves — and if 
you oould find time to make some of my £eivourite cakes, and one of 
those little loaves, it would do." 

"I'll see to it, ma'am; and now if you would get out of my 
kitchen." 

'' In a moment, Mary, I shall go and fetch the child's ring. I can 
take a cab hom the Sbrand, and shall be back by one." 

My errand was safely accomplished, and I returned with commend- 
able punctuality. Dinner was on the table, and after despatching 
Minnie's-— (Mary hoping that '' that woman'' would keep her fingers 
out of the gravy) — I did full justice to the meal. 

Detennined to do the proper amount of honour to the occasion, I 
donned one of my handsomest silks, with Honiton lace, collar, and 
cuffii, and when I came down stairs, after completing my toilette, Mary 
in her best cap and merino dress was busy packing the basket ready to 
accompany me. 

" This fowl's a perfect picter," she said ; " and as for tho cakes, if 
they'd ha' knowed they was to be eaten on a birthday they couldn't 
ha' turned out better." 

Mary, be it understood, was to take tea with Jane, who was an 
especial favourite of hers, being, as she observed, " a yoimg person as 
knew her place, and did her duty in that station of life to which God 
had been pleased to call^her." — {Vide Catechism, which Mary was 
very fond of quoting.) 
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'*Kow, Jano»" said my old seirant, depositing her burden in the 
hall, preparatory to taking the part of M.C.^ '^Missis andlie detennined 
to have everything straight. It is settled your Missis is not to be 
kept a stewing upstairs any longer, so just shew me the room your 
folks take tea in, and we'll have it in apple-pie order in a jiffey." 

Jane, nothing loth, led the way to the desired haven, and finding 
there was a vast quantity of dusting and glass-polishing to be done, I 
busied myself in arranging the plentiful supply of flowers I had 
brought with me, and our imited exertions in the cause soon made the 
little sittiug-room a marvel of prettiness. The lace curtains were 
looped back with rose-coloured ribbons, every vase filled with flowers, 
a large glass dish full of roses and jasmine placed on the centre 
table, impregnating the atmosphere of the room with their ddicioiu 
perfume ; and, lastly, the canary's cage was festooned with fresh 
groundseL Then the best tea service of green and gold was producedi 
and dusted with elaborate care, and when that was arranged to the 
satisfaction of myself and assistants, the company silver was produced, 
and set in due order. 

** There, '^ said Mary, '< as tHe last finishing touch was given, ** if 
that there table's not fit for a queen to sit down to, I'm a Jew, that's 
all.*' 

"I have been very good and obedient,'* exdaimed Minnie, as I en- 
tered her room, *'but could not help being a little impatient to see 
you. What have you been doing downstairs ? " 

** Ask no questions, &o. Now, do you feel rerted and weU ? " 

" Oh, yes ! thorou^ly so." 

** Then here is the ring. Just take a peep at it, and let me help you 
to dress." 

" I am dressed," she answered, looking down rueftdly at her plain 
wrapper. 

« Nonsense! Do you think I should have put on all this finery 
unless you were going to keep me in countenance. Your mind has 
not risen to the level of the occasion. Nurse thinks, as I do, that you 
need a little brightening up"— an assertion that grim functionary 
endorsed by a very small gesture of assent. 

Minnie's &CC cleared wonderfully. 

" Then may I wear a white muslin ; George likes those best." 

" Certainly. Where are they ?" 

" In that drawer. That one is the prettiest, I think," she added, 

as I took one out. j ,i. •!. 

"Now sit down, and have your hair done. These twists d<mt suit 
you. We'll have the old curls again." ^ ju^ '^ 

So the long ringlets were released from their imprisonment, fiistened 
back in a cluster with a blue ribbon, and the tasteftil mushn put on. 
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'' There ! Now wliat do you think of yoiuself ? " I asked, tttrning 
her to the glass. 

She gare a little scream of doKlglift: 

*' Qeorge will he'so pleased ! " was her answer ; and then, kneeling 
down by ** Master Smith," she exclaimed '' What do you think of 
your mamma now, baby darling ? I do belieye he knows me, nurse. 
Look how he opens his eyes, — you precious pet !" — and the sentence 
ended in a shower of kisses. 

There was a knock at the door, and in a moment George's stepiifas 
heard on the stairs. He started back with surprise as the smiling 
white-robed apparition met his view. 

" Why, Minnie ! " — and then being at a loss what to say, he clasped 
her in his arms with a total disregard -for muslin or curls. 

As soon as she recovered her breath, she said, with a saucy smile, 
" So I'm not « a little frighV now, or." 

" I never thought you one. Ton are just your dear self again. MioB 
Eltham, I beg your pardon for not seeing you before. I expect yon 
hare had a hand in this transformation." 

** Yes, and now you must enable me to show my handiwork in 
another region. Please to carry your wife down into the sitting* 
room." 

Before Minnie had quite finished her remonatnmcc — '^Indeed, I can 
walk, George dear" — she was lifted off the ground, and carried laugji- 
ing and blushing dowiistairB. I followed in time to hear the expres- 
sion of delight the pair indulged in when the door was opened, 
and then Minnie was deponted, as if Ae were something very 
precious and breakable^ in an easy ohair, and a wiixt^headed old 
gentleman, for whom I instantly oonceived an intense liking, .was 
introduced as ^'Fapa." I was compelled to perform the ceremony of 
tea-making, and certainly four happier people never assembled to drink 
it. As for that great, silly George, his eyes looked wonderfully 
misty, and he handed me the wing of a fowl instead of the bread-knife, 
but as he again announced himself in a state of '' jolMcation,|' I sup- 
pose he was content. 

Of course we laughed and chatted and admired baby by tons. 
'< George deer" w^t nearly wild with deUght over the ring^ and our 
mirth reached its climax when grandpapa drank young Hopeful's health. 

Beader, this has been a narrative of a day of small things, but it was 
a pleasant one to me, and as such I like to look back upon it Tears 
have passed since then. There have been more additions to the ftmily, 
and it must be a vezy stately nurse that could tnghben. Minnie now ; 
but still we often enjoy a chat over the advent of the <' son and heir." 
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THE BBB-H0ir8E. 

FBOX Tm OSBJUK 07 XBITICXAOHBIU 

By O'DELL TRAVEB8 HILL. 




LN a certain city there lived a generous, benevolent man, whose 
heart was smitten when he beheld how blindly the children 
of the poor were broaght up, and how they spent their days 
in idleness. Then said he to himself, ** 1 will see if I oan 
help them." So he applied his knowledge and his wealth to 
carry out his good intentions. But the people were so corrupt — the 
evils so great—that the power of one man was too little to complete the 
good work, and it misoarried. Thei^ men began to mock the bene&ctor, 
and to say — <' How well he has done his work I He is now a poor 
man himadf." Some said — << He sought after honour and gain, and 
has foimd disgrace and loss." Thus they spoke, and treated him with 
contamely. Also his friends forsook him, but they were only table- 
Mends. 

Thereupon this lover of humanity became troubled in his heart, 
and resolved upon forsaking mankind and retiring to a soUtary spot, 
So he built himself a house and planted a garden far away from the 
turmoil of the city, in a quiet place. Here he made friends with the 
plants of the mountains and the birds of the wood. But still he felt 
unhappy. Qe examined himself and said — <^ I must have something 
near me whieh may love me sincerely and show me truth and fidelity, 
wbioh are so seldom found amongst «ien. For this purpose has 
Heaven given us the most faithful among beasts. He went and 
brought home a dog, and gave him a name. Kow he had a companion 
and a oomrade in his solitude. 

One morning, as he was wandering through a ndghbouring thicketi 
he thus mused with himself — '' I now live on the bosom of ITature, and 
yet there is an emptiness in my heart. What is it that fails me ? '' 
As he thus murmiued, he was attracted by a bird who was tendmg its 
young in its nest. '* Ah ! " cried he, '* a new idea. Han must have 
something to foster and care for," Thereupon he erected a bee-house 
dose to his dwelling. 

Then he sat for hours and days long in his beerhouse, and pryingly 
wondered at the activity and industry of the little people, and daily 
discovered new marvels in this busy little household, and admiration 
filled his soul. But he looked around him for some one with whom he 
might share his thoughts and feelings ; and his dog looked at him 
lovingly, but understood him not. Whereupon he got up and sought 
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out the country people who had bee-houses, and they received him 
•willingly, listened to him, visited him, and learned from him, for he 
taught them many things about the management of bees of which they 
knew nothing before. And when he ceased speaking of bees, he told 
them of the high calling and destiny of man. And all the country 
people believed in him, began to love him, and to value him as their 
benefactor. 

Thus did Nature and Truth lead hiln back agam to men from whom 
cunning and falsehood had estranged him. 



A COBOVET AT LAST, 
A TALK OP AMBITION. 
BY G. C. CENTREVILLE, 
Aathor of "The Surface and tbe Deep; or True to the la«t.*» 



I charge thee, fling away amhition ; by that sin fell the angels.^SiiAKSPBAHii. 
There hi a myBtcry.— Ibid. 

Chapter XV. 

BETRAYS THE KETY OF THE HOK. PHILIP CATEinfORE's COKORXOATTOK. 

"Mamma!" said the Hon. Mr, Cavenmore, "I am going to 
trayel." 

" Philip ! " was her only answer. 

Philip resumed his paper, after replacing his coffee-cup on the break- 
fast table, and deigned to hold no further converse. But Lady Caren- 
more was unable to proceed with her breakfast. She put down her toast 
and let the coffee become cold. She looked cold and rigid herself, 
with her proud aquiline nose, her thin face, and high forehead, and the 
smooth, dark hair, just touched with grey, surmounted by a lace orna- 
ment — half cap, half head-dress ; but her son was very dear to her. 
Who guesses half the warmth of heart and sincerity of affection that 
often lies buried within these cold, strict beings, or how much they 
suffer for what they regard as duty ? Probably her tyrant knew his 
power, for he went on reading his paper and crunching his toast in an 
easy attitude. Philip wore an elegant momiDg gown and embroidered 
slippers, displaying much white and gold on a crimson ground. His 
necktie and whiskers were arranged as studiously as ever ; he was 
what Alice "Woodward would have called " A barber's block young 
man," intending thereby to liken him to the masculine wax figures 
displayed in the windows of metropolitan hairdressers. Ho was, in 
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short, the complete revene of Mrs. E ^n J— -s' spouse ' tho day 

after the wedding.' 

Lady Cayenmore conld bear it no longer. <* Philip," she said, 
" yon don't mean it ? " 

''Mean what?" he asked, turning suddenly and looldng full at 
her ; and then, pushing forward his cup, added, '' A little more coffee, 
thank you, and twice as much sugar as the last." 

His mother replenished the cup. ''You are not going abroad, 
Philip." 

" I thought I told you so just now, did not I ? " he asked. " This 
debate is so interesting." 

" But your parish ?" 

".Get another curate." 

"And your fame?" 

" Bise by contrast, when I return. People do not know how to 
appreciate blessings till they lose them." 

" And your motive ? " 

" Mother, I am not well. Health requires a vacation." 

" That is your excufe, Philip." 

" Excuse, if you like the word ; it is all the same to me." 

" But not to me. You have a motive besides an excuse." 

Philip was deep in the paper again. 

" You are upset about Lady Timmes' niece — I know it." 

" ReaUy, mother, you are as bad as the rest of the female portion of 
my congregation," he cried, turning abruptly in his chair. "The 
sooner I marry the better, and then I shall never hear of the word or 
anything relative to it again." 

" But feel aU the consequences of the act." 

" What makes you go on so about Miss ; that girl," he asked, 

after a slight pause, during which he twirled his watch chain. 

" I have noticed you. I noticed you again that night, and I heard 
part of what you said. Did you promise to send her a volume of your 
sermons ? " 

"Wen, not exactly," 

*' I knew that. And because her ladyship refused the address, you 
have determined to go upon a mad crusade. Is that in keeping with 
the cloth, sir?" 

" You have no right to assume such a thing. I tell you I am ID, 
and want a change. What need have I to run after any girl ? 1 
mi^ choose out of my whole congregation." 

" That is what vexes me. Miss Hightoss has fifty thousand pounds, 
and the Duke of Bawdleburgh's daughters are working an altar-piece, 
Who set on foot the subscription for real gold candlesticks ? Why, 
Miss Lovepriest, you know ; and the family estate is worth half-a- 
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miUion. She hersdf is on only child — a most amiable eod hig^y 
accomplished girl." 

/'And only seven years my senior, with a compliexion like a deal 
board, and hair the colour of last year's hay. Miss Hi^toas must 
ficd a Socrates to endure her, and as for the Bake of Dawdlebmrgh 
and his daughter " 

** Philip ! Philip I " His mother's face was flushing. 

'< I may as well teU you at once and end the matter, since yon haye 
brought it to that pass, that I like Hortense Woodward better than the 
whole congregation of them, let them sob neyer so and show their 
white cambrics when I am pathetic, and if I can find the girl, 1*11 
marry and bring her home." 

** Not under my roof, sir ; not under m^ roof!" 

''Yes I shall," answered the spoilt son, throwing badL the tLom*, 
and calling Matthew. " Let it be known," he aaid, addressing that 
functionary, " that I am ill, and going away to the ContineBt." 

Sitting down in his study he penned a few lines to Wuccott ordering 
a farewell sermon, and sent an advertisement to the. dexioal journal. 

When it became known that the young clergyman was about* to 
leave them, the consternation of the principal portion of his eongrega- 
tion was great, and on the following Sunday, although his sermon was 
not doleful, the handkerchiefs we^ greatly inoreased in number to 
the usual amount. . 

One day during the ensuing week he was seated quietly in his 
study, when, a parcel was brought in by Matthew. The dir<ectioa 
was in a pointed, running hand. He opened the parcel hastily, 
thinking of Miss Woodward, and flung from him angrily a pair c{ 
satin slippers representing the large red cross of the Crusaders, with 
a bordering of cockle-shells, typical of the pilgrim. He thought of 
his mother's speech — " You are going upon a mad crusade." Scarcely 
was he quiet again, when Matthew once more entered, once more with 
a parcel. The direction was in a somewhat similar hand, and whilst 
Mr. Cavcnmore was bringing to light another pair of slippers bearing 
fox's heads, Matthew re-entered. The hunting-alippers were kid 
upon the table, and the next parcel inspected. Slippers again*— 
red and white roses — the houses united. Was that a hint ? War 
there any meaning in the fox's heads ? Matthew again ! — ^this time 
with three parcels-^interrupted the grumblings and jealous sugges- 
tions of inward conscience. "More slippers I Who the devil is 
going to wear them all?" Mr. Cavenmore asked himself, as his eyes 
fell upon a lyre — not complimentary that — rose, shamroek, and 
thisUe — a hint that he should remain in his native land, and the only 
decQut device amongst the number, he soliloquised — a comucopmia in 
gold filled with roses, which might be translated plenty of love ?— 
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plenty of needlework just at the present moment, Mr. Gavenmore 
thought; and truly the remark was destined to be continued, for 
soarcelj had he thrown the entire heap, comucopsea and all, into the 
same comer where the first present lay, ejaculating '* Humbug " in a 
contemptooua tone, when Matthew again appeared, and his master 
became the sneering possessor of seven smoking-caps and three purses. 
These were followed by the altar«cloth from the Duke of Dawdleburgh's 
daughters, and mats and ornaments for the candlesticks from his Grace's 
nieces, a church service with an embroidered cover for Philip's use 
abroad, a pair of black and yellow cushions, and more slippers. 

'^ Well, mother," ho said, smiling, as he settled himself for the 
proper enjoyment of dessert and German wine with the duty off; '' if 
you will just peep into my study you will not think the continental 
tour a bad movot after all." 

<< The door bell has been very troublesome to day. The constant 
noise has brought on one of my old head-aches." 

** I am very sorry for that, mother." 

'^ Cannot your curate transact all the parish business. You should 
make the new one see to some of these matters." 

'< Dear mamma, what do you think the parish business has been all 
this morning ?" 

<< I xeally do not know. If you require my name to head a sub- 
scription list, put down £10 if you like — or £20, for the sake of 
eicample ; I need not pay it all ; but Philip, do not trouble me with 
any details. It is so ungentlemanly to mention poverty or poor 
persans. Bring out a paper, and say you would like to add one's name 
t^ the list — offer them the opportunity of reading it if they like. Of 
course, they only glance at the thing and put down a guinea or a note. 
It is only those queer canting creatures that would mention such words 
as fet^r and rag^^ Lady Gavenmore shuddered. " Bemember ihat^ 
Philip, my boy ; and never fail whilst performing the duties of the 
doth to remember that you are a gentleman." 

'^ I am not likely to foi^et that I am a «iny^ gentleman. But I 
need no subscription from you, mother." 

At this moment Matthew entered, still looking as stolid as usual, 
and dryly announced — " More parcels, sir." 

"Very well," his master answered. 

" Where shall I put them, eir ? " 

"In the study." 

" Study is full, or. 

"In the hall, then." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Gavenmore, but the hall is blocked up. 
You bid me not interrupt you again, and I have placed what has come 
there." 

Mr. Gavenmore laughed, "Begin with my bedroom, then, and pile 
them in the comer." 
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** What is all tlua ?" his mother asked, when th€ servaiit had gone. 

** Subsriiptions for the poor." And then he told his mother. She 
looked admiringly at her boy. <' I shall never be able to use them all. 
Let us inspect the packets by- and bye, and I think the beat thing to 
do would be to have a fancy fair and appropriate the money for the 
schools." 

But even Matthew's face relaxed into a grin as he bore in a large 
box containing mediseral hangings for the pulpit and the reading-desk, 
stiff with gold bullion, and radiant as the cromatic scale of vision. 

Mr. Cavenmore preached his farewell sermon on the following 
Sunday, and announced from the pulpit to the weeping audience that, 
having received so many handsome yet undeserved pledges of interest 
and regard from his beloved congregation, seeing it was utterly impos- 
sible to appropriate them all to his own use, as had first been intended 
by the dearly beloved donors, and unwilling to make any distinction 
between gifts, valuable both intrinsically and actually, and the prompt- 
ings of kind hearts, equally prized by him, he was about to propose 
holding a fancy fair on the following Wednesday for the sale thereof, 
appropriating the proceeds to the urgent wants of the school attached 
to the church, to be given in the name of the fair ladies of his congre- 
gation, and for which he should be most happy to receive further con- 
tributions. Those desirous of assisting might attend in the vestry after 
morning service. 

Awful was the crush of crinolines and clang of steel wlien the last 
throb of the organ was hushed, and many fragments of delicate muslin 
and costly lace were swept away by the pew-opener on Monday morn- 
ing before the drawing of lots took place according to the direction of 
the pastor, of these eager lambs, for, as every one wished to take a 
leading part in the coming fair, and more than fifty could not possibly 
officiate, some heart-buroing and anger might have restrlted, which he 
felt it only his duty to avert. Indeed, tokens of war were already 
visible amongst the volunteer^. Having, therefore, first stipulated 
that those young ladies who could furnish a wholo stall should be 
allowed to preside over their own free-will gifts, and that those who 
obtained a number should again raffle for the privilege of superintend- 
ing the twenty stalls to be furnished by the presents he had received, 
and which now assumed more the appearance of his gifts, and liaving 
chosen a committee headed by his mother and the Duchess of Bawdle- 
burgb, he adjourned to meet the ladies at the school-rooms on Monday, 
and conduct the drawing in person, as he was expected to do. As 
some compensation to the natural disappointment of the loeers, when 
the drawing was over, Mr. Cavenmore announced that those ladies 
would be kindly allowed to decorate the school-room for the approach- 
ing bazaar, and share with the stall-holders in the privilege of buying 
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up as many tickets as they pleased for the first day, when the admis- 
sion would be half-a-guinea each. Somewhat mollified, the yonng 
ladies eagerly purchased the tickets which had just come in damp from 
the printer, who received orders overnight ; and even whilst the cere- 
mony of drawing lots had gone on, bill-posters were busy hanging up 
notices in all directions. It gave no small charm to the affair that it 
was quite an impromptu, as Mr. Cavenmore must quit London on 
Saturday. In the hurry and excitement it would scarcely have 
appeared strange had condolences, and sympathies, and kind inquiries 
after the young man's health been forgotten. But it was not so.. He 
was pestered with sympathy in every direction — sympathy that smelt 
of Bimmel's perfumes, and spoke out over embroidered French-cambrio 
handkerchiefs bordered with lace, and held by delicate gloves, 
from eyes that seemed to say, " Ton owe me such and such a pair of 
slippers," or "It was /who sent you the medieval hangings," when 
perhaps their owner was only the forwarder of an ugly little purse, or 
a ready-made cap. But it was no secret who had made the altar- 
cloth ; the Duke of Dawdleburgh's daughters had devoted two years of 
their lives to its completion, and smiled, and bridled, and blushed 
whenever the subject was mentioned. Nobody could rob them by 
insinuation of that; and, together with the hangings and the private 
prayer-book, it was to be exhibited — not sold — in a separate room, on 
the payment of an additional shilling. 

Surrounded by a mist of muslin ; imprisoned by compact walls of steel ; 
gazed upon by a thousand admiring eyes ; stunned into sweet deafness 
by a silvery but noisy chorus from a myriad of flattering voices ; almost 
suffocated by the consumption of oxygen consequent on the presence 
of five hundred honied breaths ; looked upon by a thousand eyes at 
once, talked to by the five hundred voices, and asked five hundred 
questions a minute — which, like the victims to the sphinx, he was 
imable to answer, but fortunately without any similar result, as an 
answer, if forthcoming, would have been drowned in another eager 
question : enshrined like a bon-bon in a variety of colours, and laces, 
and ornaments — such were Mr. Cavcnmore's mental reminiscences of 
the morning's rafile. A committee was formed, and all further trouble 
taken off his hands. He would only have to walk up and down the 
fair as long as possible every day, or linger in the room amongst the 
unsaleable curiosities worthy of the extra shilling — and be adored. 

Chapter XVI. 

AT SEA. 

It was all over now. The hustling, the bustling, the wild excite- 
mett, the flashing of eyes, the murmur of voices — deafening as the 
murmur of the sea— the flixtings of ladies, the dangling of mauve- 
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gloved and perfumed gallantB in beayers and with umbreDafi, the 
squeezing of dresses — (sometimes by the stall?, it may be, the squeez- 
ing of hands) — ^and, in all possible cases the squeezing of pockets^^ 
the eight stalls of slippers (Mr. Cavenmore's own), the six of caps and 
purses, and the four of misceUaneous articles — ^the comparing of each 
when the three days' sale was concluded, and the last articles put up 
in a raffle — it was all over now, and the hero stood on board a steamer 
bound for Calais. Miss Lovepriest had been great upon the late occa- 
sion, having furnished a counter of her own, after drawing a lot, 
to preside oyer the finest pile of slippers, which she resigned grace- 
Mly, but with a little sigh, to another, and looked upon her only 
in the light of a deputy saleswoman. Miss Loyepriest had taken sixty 
pounds, she said, with her own hands, but it was whispered a good 
round sum had really come out of her own pocket, for ladies on these 
occasions not unf^equently add a trifle of their own to swell the 
amount credited to their tooking abilities, or their lucky chances, on 
their many admirers whom they regard at such moments as lawful 
victims. 3ut enough of them. Cavenmore himself had not only had 
enough, but too much, of them, and could bear to part for six months 
from his worshippers — not without emotion, certainly — not without 

an emotion of gratitude for ^his escape. And now he was steaming 

over the blue deeps — ^which, by the bye, he thought looked dirtily 
yellowish, but did not like to differ from the poets aloud, nor yet in 
the journal which he kept with a view to publication (with a denial of 
any such intention in a future preface, and allusion to friends, per- 
suasion, modesty — no merits of his own — ^indulgence, kindness — ^rst 
attempt — second allusion to no design — ^and his own name in small 
capitals). I have said he was sailing over the heaving deeps — ^for, be 
they blue or green, there is no disputing thai adjective — tfs fast as 
paddle-wheels could take him. Balmy breezes did not fan his brow, 
as one learned but unacquainted with practical life might be innocently 
led to expect, but a sharp north-east wind, alternating with a beastly 
smell of tar, and other noxious but unknown odours, a sickening 
essence of bilge, and, near the cabins, hot vapours of boiled and roast 
meats — savoury when inhaled alone, but at present incongruous, and 
too much for a landsman's digestion. Nor was a reminiscence of stale 
spirits and spilt beer wanting, together with tobacco of to-day, and 
samples of yesterday's and the day before's, a self-registered smoking 
tally, to ' complete the horrors of inhalement. Balmy breeze, for- 
sooth I He was forced to ask Matthew for the eau-de-colognc, and 
nearly cut in two, and yet wrote down — " A fi^h breeze sprung up, 
whose * balmy' breath was somewhat marred by savoury preparationa 
for dinner, and the passengers' predilection for smoking." N6t a 
word about tar, &o« — the Hon. Philip was far too polite. 
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yfeU. I here he was on the dirty-looking water, in the semi-damp, 
eemi-dirty paoket, a outting north-easter ordering him helow, and his 
nasal, organs ordering him above— passengers smoking on deok^ pas- 
sengers eating in the oahin, passengers jolting him on the ladder, cooks 
and stewards running against him downstairs, and sailors npstairs trun- 
dling about ballast and hallooing, and the captain on his perch halloo- 
ing and spying alternately like a mod astronomer taken from Greenwich 
Observatory to a hospital elsewhere — even Hanwell. Why was be 
leaving England ? Was he really unwell, or actually engaged on a 
mad crusade after Miss Eortense Woodward? He had a fit of rest* 
lessness, and it would keep recurring to his thoughts that he might 
find h&p in Paris. Was he looking for a needle in a bottle of hay, or 
asking for John Smith, London ? Beader, the question is to you. 

And, meanwhile, what was Hiss Hortense Woodward doing? 
Changing her name to Maud, and witnessing her father to the gallows, 
as Mrs. Pybus phrased it. 

Whether it was any mysterious affinity between soul and soul, or 
whether it was merely the motion of the packet, I know not. That we 
have often had mysterious sympathies is quite certain, but yet we are 
not qualified to state, as one unable to trace and read the science of the 
thing, whether it was a mysterious S3rmpathy or a boisterous sea which 
at the precise moment when Miss Woodward, preparatory to further 
evidence, stated her name to be Maud, that the internal man of Philip 
Cavenmore rose against him, and (;au8ed him to hang despondingly, 
almost Buioidedly, over the 'greenly-painted rail of the vessel. 
Certain it is that he and Matthew both blamed the sea, as the latter 
bore his suffering master below — ^not to say the scanty breakfast ; but 
poor Philip knew nothing of his lady-love standing in a witness-box, 
and Matthew knew nothing of his master's secret, being inclined, if at 
all, to favour Miss Lovepriest, who tipped him handsomely. It might 
have been an affinity, but, as we said, we do not know ; it really seemed 
very much like the natural effect of the motion of the vessel. 

Poor Philip, as he lay there, muttered strange words to himself, 
a careful guardian would doubtless have said — ''He raves!'* Yet 
who on board knew that Cavenmore was of the cloth?— or who 
regarded a sick man's oaths? There was a cap full of wind, the 
sailors said, but the ladies shrieked '' A. storm," and would have 
prayed, if common weakness incident to tinaccustomed humanity on 
the bosom of the unstable element had not incapacitated them for all 
things. Kor were their spouses or their escorts better qualified to 
note the woxds which slipped from the young man's tongue. Matthew 
himself succumbed, and the packet had it all her own way. The 
sailors must have been leagued with powers of darkness, for they not 
only kept their footing, but ran to and fro, made alarming thunder 
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with their ballast, which a spoilt ohild on board inaiBted on calling 
''Somebody's luggage," and shouted '' Heave-a-hoy" as if glorying 
in the suffering and agony lying hopeless down below. Up with tha 
feet perpendicular and down with the swimming head. Up again 
aching brow, and now you seem erect Then the terrible cradle-like 
lurch to and &o as the victim lies a moment horizontals ^' Oh, why 
left I my home," thought young Cayenmore ; '' I would take Wjss 
Lorepriest to my anns and fall at my mother's feet only to be home 
again. Oh ! would indeed that Lady Timmes' haughiy dark niece 
were in the Bed Sea with Fharoah and his hardened host, suffering as 
I now suffer, so that Philip Cayenmore were free. Doyer ! Dover ! 
Dover I Happy those who still linger on your shores. And this is 
repentance which I have so often preached about and never yet felt 
before. Bitter cup, indeed ! Ah, frantic despair ! How the vessel 
groans— her timbers will part ere long, and we shall sink to rise no 
more, yfhat recks it if I am drowned ? Can I suffer more ? What 
care I for anything ? The waves may drown me if they like, it is no 
consequence to me. Here we go up^»up — up, and here we go dowa^ 
down-*-down ; and here we go backwards and forwards. Oh ! I don't 
care— don't care— don't care." The inward voice grew more and 
more languid till it was silenced altogether, and a stillness like the 
stillness of despair or of madness settled upon the sufferer. He only 
wrote (subsequently) in his diary — " We have had a fair passage, cap- 
fall of wind, and most of the passengers indisposed. Made Calais at 
half-past four." We who report so tranquilly and forget so easily, 
what struggles and what agonies often pass within us when there are 
none to witness ! And who knows ? That contrition, that despair, 
that inward voice of anguish and vain regret — ^how passionately and 
how stormily they plead and tear and weep and tug at our sick heart — 
but we only report ''Pair passage, cap full of wind, passoigers a little 
indisposed." We land and forget. But where do wo land ? In our 
native country ? On our inheritance ? Oh, no ! The one is forsaken ; 
the other lost, maybe, or not valued. It is a strange land we tread, 
and the language spoken strange jargon. We have heard something 
of it before, and now acquire with facility — ^we speak it, but it is not our 
own. We get used to it, and forget we are foreigners on a foreign soil. 
Yet if perchance an unexpected word of the old language of the heart 
falls upon our ears, good God, how we weep ! What ! is fatherland 
dear to us still^ Are we not wiser, better taught ? Is the old, silly, 
innocent heart of youth worth a tear ? Aye ! the tears of a firmament 
of clouds. But we could not get through life so well with that silly, 
innocent heart of ours. True, but we could win Heaven better. It 
is the dew from Heaven that weeps, and the salutary drops Ml out of 
the clouds. 

(2b df continued,) 
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By an Abtist. 




^HEN we hear of a woman having a taste for dxesa^ 
we are apt to conclude that ehe ia fond of showy 
and expensive clothes, with a view to making her- 
self an object of admiration. ' But if we are told 
that a woman has an excellent taste in dress, we 
understand something very different. 

Taste for dress is intent upon what others will think of the 
wearer. Taste in dress is self-respective, and regards rather the 
wearer's own knowledge of propriety and elegance, and what, on intel- 
ligible principles, will please herself. 

People of no taste imagine, and even say, that dress is everything ; 
and by this they mean that sumptuous, costly clothes, fashionably 
made, will make anyone look well ; and so they would put the same 
gaudy garments upon old and young, handsome and ugly, dark and fair, 
supposing (as they do) the charm to be in the clothes, instead 
of in the wearer. 

Shakspeare makes shrewd old Polonius say that the apparel oft 
bespeaks the man. But since his time we have learned, in speaking 
of dress, to confme ourselves exclusively to the dress of women. In 
Shakspeare's time men took infinite pains about their dress. Now-a- 
days they would bo ashamed even to bestow a thought upon it. In 
the reign of Henry YIII., and throughout that of his daughter 
Elizabeth (that is, during the whole of the Shakesperian period), 
extravagance in dress was much more conspicuous in men than in 
women. So much so that even grave historians inform us how that 
the dress of the period was costly, and in its fashion subject to 
frequent fluctuations, insomuq]i that the caricatures of the time 
represent an Englishman in his shirt, sitting with shears in hand, and 
cloth upon his arm, perplexed amid tho multiplicity of fashions what 
to choose, and how to devise his garments. 

At that time the dress of women was decent and becoming, far less 
subject to change and caprice than the attire of man. It is to his son, 
Laertes, not to Ophelia, that the worldly-wise Polonius gives the 
advice before alluded to : 

Costly thy babit as thy purse can boy, 
Bat not express' d in fanoy ; rich, not gaudy. 

It is often said that ladies dress to attract the admiration of the 
other sex. It would be nearer the mark to say that they think rather 
of exciting the envy or the admiration of other women, or of disarming 
their hostile criticism. 
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The writer of this well remembers pointing out to a female relation 
at a morning party the exquisite taste of the dress of a lady of rank 
who was sitting near. " Why, Harry, you don't mean to say you 
admire that! The whole thing never cost fire shillings." There 
were others present whose dresses probably would have exhausted 
more than a curate's annual income. But it is tolerably certain that 
eyery gentleman in the room considered the despised five shillings' 
worUi the handsomest gown in the assembly — ^if, indeed, any one of 
them thought of aught else in the matter than the lady-like appear- 
ance of the wearer. For all the adjuncts were in perfect keeping «with 
the dress. 

The artUtic grouping of tints that harmonise and improve each 
other, as weU. as suit the style and complexion of the wearer, is the 
object to be aimed at when an augmentation of the natural charms is 
desired. To dress, in short, as an able artist would advise when you 
are going to sit to him for your portrait is what appears to be the rea- 
sonable and becoming ambition, in this respect, of a young lady who 
wishes to give pleasure to her friends by her personal appearance. 

Taste, true taste in dress, leads a woman always to regard her own 
specialities, as age, height, figure, complexion, condition in life, and 
every other circumstance peculiar to herself, as the first thing to be 
considered in order to her dressing with propriety and gracafol 
becomingness. If there be any personal defect in face or figure this 
also must be taken into the account and made due provision for. 
Neatness and freshness (the result of exquisite cleanliness, the symbol 
of inward purity) can never be dispensed with. Showy tawdriness 
can never be permitted, still less can slatternly habits of any kind be 
for an instant tolerated. 

The materials of the dress may be ever so simple, or ever so inex- 
pensive, but the fit must be unimpeachable, and the colours must be 
selected and arranged with judgment and cultivated taste. The 
design, then, of the following papers will be to impress upon our 
fair readers the importance of a suitable attention to this weighty 
matter, and to assist them, too, with some hints borrowed £rom 
scientific and artistic knowledge and experience as to the principles 
which ought to guide them in their choice of colours, and the adapta- 
tion of those colours to the various complexions of the wearers, and 
also the arrangement and combination of the colours among them- 
selves. 

{To be continutd,) 
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FUSE WINS, VEBSirS POBI AND 8BEBBT. 

By Bbnjamik Jessopp Mackki. 




ERHAP8 no greater change has ever occurred in the 
habits of an entire nation than is now in progress with 
respect to the Englishman's port and sherry. Thinking 
people are fast becoming more natural in their tastes, and 
are freeing themselves from the trammels of an objection- 
able fashion in the matter of wine-drinking. After having been drugged, 
half-poisoned, 'and cheated for many years in nearly everything 
we eat and drink," but especially so in our wines, we have at 
length lent a somewhat unwilling ear to the arguments of 
such men as Mr. J. L. Denman, wine merchant, of Piccadilly, 
and have consented to patronise the produce of the extensive 
vine-growing and sunny lands of Greece, Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, and other parts, whence the pure juice of the grope, rich 
in all that is good and generous, is exported for our unlimited use. 
Debarred by long wars and miscliievous legislation of access to 
these treasures of an abundant and glorious earth, bred up, in con- 
sequence, to know only the viciously-brandied wines of Spain and 
Portugal, with a taste thereby misguided and unfitted for legitimate 
duty, it is no wonder that the pioneers, under the lead of the etemally- 
to-be-rcmembercd Mr. Gladstone, have found so much difficulty in re- 
forming our national taste and removing our national prejudice in this 
matter. But they arc at length succeeding. 

Port and sherry— -those household gods of erstwhile tenderest memory 
and most endearing affection — have so far lost our respect, and their 
own power, as to be fast abdicating their high eminences, leaving 
their thrones to be filled by purer and worthier potentates. This 
is an event that cannot but be welcome to all who know the 
scandalously adulterated character of these so-called wines, and arc 
acquainted with the evil results that naturally ensue from a 
perseverance in their recommendation and use. Port and sherry 
having obtained the character of fashionable drinks, are swal- 
lowed wholesale,— dear or cheap, passable or bad, real or counterfeit, 
harmless or poisonous. It is monstrous to suppose that the pure juice of 
the grape can be the better for the spirit with which it is drugged to stop 
the fermentation, thereby concealing the natural and beneficial acidity, 
and imparting a body, strength, and flavour which the grape, no 
matter where grown, can never give. Dr. Paris says that alcohol 
or brandy mingled in water in certain proportions, and the same 
quantity of spirit existing in a like amount of wine, but formed and 
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combined with it in the natural process of fermentation^ are very 
different things: alcohol, in the latter case, being by no means so in- 
toxicating or prejudicial to the constitution. Tet in this country the 
natural alcohol of the wine is not deemed sufficient, and so raw 
brandy must be added — never to combine naturally, whatever the mer* 
chant may do with it, and destroying aroma and virtue by the long 
keeping necessary to kill the spirit with which it is saturated. This 
relates to the best ports and sherries. Bespecting the Hamburgh oon- 
coctionsy intending purchasers can best be warned in the language of 
Mr. Punch to those about to marry — ^Don't ! For very pride, dcm't ! 
Why should EngHshmen drink the mixtures which the Spcuiish and Por- 
tuguese would spit from their mouths disdainftilly. Why Bhoold 
grape-growing foreigners and dealers murder God's blessings and fruits 
for our express satisfaction, and charge us wine-price for their Elbe- 
water, elderberries, must, and the cheapest rubbish of the distillery ? 

All that is needed for man's benefit, in health or sickness — all that 
can cheer his spirits, revivify his strength, give tone to his stomach 
and force to his appetite — all that can quench the thirst, uphold the 
sickening, console the suffering — may be found in pure wine. It is one 
of nature's most prodigally bestowed gifbs, almost as diffused as the 
limpid stream. !but our brandied, spirited, and otherwise fortified 
and coloured concoctions are of man's invention, and are highly 
injurious in every respect. The introduction of the spirit and tho 
consequent stoppage of the fermentation, so sweetening the wine, puts 
money into the pockets of the manufacturers, covers all defects of 
quality, and leads the drinker into the gravest of errors. In fact, the 
efforts of the port and sherry makers have been to combine sweetness 
and strength — ^to put a sweet wine to a bitter or an acid one, and so 
spirit must bo added to prevent secondary fermentation. But surely 
this might be done better by the drinker himself — to his own liking, 
the benefit of his stomach, and the great advantage of his pocket. 
At least he would make sure of having a vinous base. 

One word upon sweet and sour wines. It is here lies the bone of 
contention, ready to all comers. Our countrymen, with vitiated and 
inflamed tastes, impaired digestion, and brandy predilections, wrongly 
imagine that sour wines must produce acidity in the stomach ; but 
the contrary is the fact, for this particular condition more frequently 
arises from the decomposition of sugar than in any other way. Vinous 
acids have no tendency to produce their like on the human system \ but 
sweet beersy ciders, and wines, will do it in abundance, as the gouty 
and dyspeptic know to their cost ; yet natural wines become sweeter 
by age, because, after beingbut a short while in bottle, they deposit their 
tartar, tannin, &c.| and so become quite mellow and acceptable. The 
latter fact holds peculiarly true of the Greek and Hungarian products. 
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The wine consumers of Great Britain have opened up to them, in 
place of the twin-deposed, a multitude of the choicest vintages of the 
world. Thanks to Mr. Gladstone and his coadjutors, we have now a 
very host of wines clamouring for patronage, each more or less to be 
ret^ommended for genuine character and beneficial therapeutic action, 
as well as for moderate cost. Although some vintages may produce 
i^ines more conformable to certain tastes than other vintages, — for 
instance, the thin light wines of franco and Germany are very excd- 
lent, exceedingly grateful to certain palates, — and, though add, do not 
in any way produce acidity in the stomach, yet to many Englishmen 
the more luscious and generous wines of Greece and Hungary are pre- 
ferable. The Greek wines are asserted to combine a variety of vinous fla- 
vour with strength greater than that of any other European natural wines, 
and are thus especially suitable to port and sherry drinkers. The Greek 
Archipelago Wine Company (by their chief agent, Mr. J. L. Denman, 
of 20, Piccadilly) are of those who have taken the lead in fighting the 
battle of Pure Wine r. Brandied Liqueurs. Their catalogue of wines 
is a very repertoire of treasure, most enticing to the thirsty soul, and 
inviting to the sated appetite. Aristocracy, gentry, bourgeoisie ; mer- 
ohant, milliner, meclianic; tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, &c., 
may here drink and be satisfied, without fear of headache, heeirtbum, 
and gout on the morrow. These Greek and Hungarian wines arc not 
decomposed by spirits, to the injury of the liver ; they are no vilo 
Hambro' mixtures, deadly decoctions, producing sickness, intern, 
perance, and disease ; but the natural prodiice of the grape. Por a 
dry dinner wine there is the white Mont Hymet at 16s. per dozen ; it 
approaches Chablis in character, vrithout acidity; the red variety resembles 
Burgundy, and it is probably to this that Mr. Punch referred on the 
9th August, 1865, when he said, " I wish I may never drink worse liquid 
than my Hymet." Then come the Keffesias, red and white, from 20s. 
to 24s. per dozen : the hope of my retiring days, when strength and 
heart failing, taste and judgment are left triumphant. The red 
variety is a full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy in character, 
without acidity. For irreclaimable Port drinkers nature has also pro- 
vided a very excellent substitute in ** Santorin." For 20d. a bottle 
any port admirer may henceforth have his darling flavour, a fine 
aroma, plenty of alcoholic strength, and wine instead of a chemical and 
filthy concoction. Then come Thera, Ambrosia, LachrymaChri8ti,Yisanto 
and St. EHe, or "[The Wine of Night,"all the produce of the volcanic island 
of Santorin. This latter is a chefd^csuvre of Nature's skiU in this par- 
cular line, has an Amontillado flavour and character, and ought at onco to 
turn out of doors the abominable cheap sherries. The white St. Elie has 
something of the character of hock, but is more rich and vinous. The pro- 
ducts of the Hellenic Wine Company of Patras are also highly to bo 
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commuuded. lu Hungarian wines we have many excellent qualities, 
and if they ha^e not the bouquet of, say, good Bordeaux, they have not 
their acidity and austerity. They are thoroughly flnglish middle- 
class wines, excellent for the dinner-table, and invaluable medicinally 
to the feeble and dyspeptic. Indeed, the inexhaustible belts of vine- 
clad lands all over the world arc waiting to give up their pure pro- 
duce at a price within the reach of the majority of our countrymen. 

The drink of a whole people must somewhat influenee character. 
Our masses indulge in heavy liquids and fiery potations, with which they 
intoxicate themselves rapidly, displaying the effects in brutal insensibility 
or diabolic rage, according to character ; or in silliness and sle^iness, 
with the physical ills of gout, dyspepsia, stone, and bilious and hepatic 
affections. Excess of pure wine will never result in a tithe of such 
calamities. It intoxicates much more slowly, has no such fiery and 
tiirbulent action on the stomach and brain, and does not impel to such 
displays of bad temper or angry passion. The after effects wear away 
rapidly, and, except in cases of continued drunkenness, no permanent 
evil may be anticipated from excess. Again, a good wine does not so 
entice to inebriety. Brandy, gin, and beer engender thirst, and 
rapidly cloud or confuse the intellect, so that the animal feelings 
demand giatification louder and louder, as the will gets more infirm. 
In pure wine-drinking these[dangers exist in a much less forcible degree. 
AJl who desire to make men temperate should therefore encoura|^e the 
efforts being made to introduce natural and wholesome wines into this 
country ; while those who care for the sick and suffering, the feeble 
young and decrepid old, cannot do better than try to make known to 
our various public dispensaries and hospitals these good tilings of a 
kind and bountiful Providence. 



TEE BUBIED HISTOBY OF BBITAIH. 

♦ 
LT is impossible to say when every link in the chain of history 
as divulged by excavation will be complete. Every month — 
nay, every week — adds to our knowledge of the past by some 
new discovery — some additional relic of bygone ages extracted 
from the bosom of the earth. Of the earliest inhabitants of 
this island little remains but their tombs, and we have in previous 
papers described the general character and contents of these primitive 
sepulchres. The evidence which those sacred tumuli offer us is, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to fill up the picture of the simple and ignorant 
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race of beings who roamed in our grand old forests^ and stood on our 
white cliffs before Abraham went with his son Isaac to the land of 
Moriah. We may, moreover, trace the gradual progress of their 
early civilisation, if such it may be termed, by the nature of the 
aiticles found with their dust or bones. The earliest of all interments 
are found in the natural clefts of rocks, and unaccompanied by 
anything but animal bones. The next period is marked by the pre- 
sence of a few flint instruments of the rudest description, and some- 
times by a sandstone ball which was used for flinging. The cists in 
which these articles are found are mostly natural cavities, but in some 
cases they are formed by stones placed edgeways. Contemporary with 
these, ^peor burnt bones on slabs of stone, showing that it was some- 
times the custom at that period to bum the bodies of the dead. As 
we approach a more advanced age we And the interments in artificial 
cists constructed with more care, and containing, along with the re- 
mains of the skeleton, vases of the most ancient form. Frequently in 
these cists may be observed a deposit of burnt bones, indicating the 
sacrifice of some human, being (possibly the wife) at the ^neral cere- 
mony. Sometimes an inverted um of largo dimensions contmns cal- 
cined bonesy accompanied by burnt bone pins, flint spears, and the ends 
of stags' antlers — ^the worldly possessions of the dead burnt with the 
body on the funeral pile. Then we come to neatly-constructed cists 
containing a large number of bone and flint instruments, shaped with* 
wondetrful nicety ; pieces of iron ore, red earth, and a drinking cup, 
which evidently contained a liquid, placed near the head of the 
skeleton. Here, too, the female interments are distinguished by or- 
naments of bituminous shale. - Passing from these to a yet later date, 
we find daggers or celts of brass, ornaments of shale and amber, stone 
axes, and flints ; but where these articles arc discovered there are no 
signs of pottery nor of calcined bone?. In another class of cist of the same 
date calcined bones have been found secured with skins of cloth and 
fastened with brass pins. In a few instances a brazen lance head has 
been discovered, and a smaller vase placed in the larger one. Advanc- 
ing still further towards the dawn of civilisation, we find the inter- 
ments at full length, with swords, daggers, spears, lances, knives, buckles, 
and umbones of iron shields ; these latter bearing the impression of 
woollen cloth. In the sepulchres of women at this period are found 
ornaments of gold set with garnets, variegated glass beads, pendants, 
and needles of silver, boxes of bronze or wood with bronze hinges, 
iron knives, glass cups, ivory combs, and various other articles. In 
those instances where the bodies have been burnt, globular urns — 
rude imitations of the Boman sepulchral vessels of the most common 
type — frequently contain the calcined bones. It is probable thatmany 
of these burnt remains are the relics of human sacrifices, so prevalent 
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in the earlier period of man's history. Surviving relatives or slaves 
were placed on the buniing pile that they might minister to the wants 
of the deceased in the future state. Herodotus tells us that it was a 
custom among the Scythians. Rycant says that the Peruvians followed 
the same superstition in the sixteenth century, and Hindoo women 
were until very lately burnt alive with the bodies of their departed 
husbands. 

A few more records of Mr. Bateman's discoveries in Derbyshire may 
be interesting before we proceed to the Koman period : — 

BOCH GRAVE, 80MSBBILL MOOB. 

**0n the 13th June we opened the second barrow on the contrary 
Bide of the ravine, a mound about nine yards across and two feet high, 
surrounded by an irregular circle of large limestone, and showing the 
grey surfaces of many others that jutted through it6 grassy covering. 
We began our cutting on the west side, and continued it to the centre, 
where, after much labour, we uncovered a large grave of irregular 
shape sunk in the rock to the depth of five feet ; its average dimen- 
sions were eight feet by six. It was filled with stones, and had upon 
its stony floor a coating of stiff clay, in which was emhedded the 
skeleton of a fiiU-grown man, who lay on his left side, with his knees 

drawn up, and the hettd 
I in an easterly direction. 
Owing to the wetness of 
the clay the bones were 
in an advanced state of 
decomposition, having be- 
come of the consistency of 
cheese. The skull was 
narrowed, and otherwise 
posthumously distorted by 
the presence of tiie over- 
hanging mass, and the 
femur measured 194^ in. ; 
the tibia 16 in. Behind 
the pelvis lay a verybeau- 
ful drinking cup 8f in. 
high, and the exterior 
entirely covered with orna- 
ment. It lay on its side 
upon an assemblage of 
implements, consisting of a 
bone netting rule or modelling tool, 12 in. long, made from the rib < f 
a large animal (horse or cow), neatly rounded off at each end, and 
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reduced to a regular breadth and thickness throughout; a dagger 
4 J in. long, a spear-head 3 in. long, and four other instruments of 
flint, aU whitened by the action of fire. The usual rats' bones were 
present in this undisturbed and interesting tumulus." 

VASE FBOX WALTOK-KEAB-HILL. 

*' At page SS of ' Vestiges oi Antiquities ' is a notice of an excara- 
tion made at one side of a barrow on the summit of Walton-near-Hill, 
when, after having found the interment, we desisted, through meeting 
with the natural rock in front of our cutting. Mr. Carrington, think 
ing it probable that something might yet remain, made a cutting from 
the opposite side on the 23rd and 24th of May, having previously made 
trials of the mound, which showed that in some places the materials 
were large stones, and in others gravel — both favourable indications. 
After removing stones to the depth of about a yard, we found a skeleton, 
accompanied by one rude flint arrow. It lay on the left side, with the 
knees drawn up, and was that of a strong man in full vigour. The 
skull — with the exception of the left side, which was decayed, from 
contact with the earth — ^is perfect, and of a shape very unusual amongst 
Celtic crani, being remarkably short and elevated, like the Turkish 
skull. It is amongst the number selected for publication in the 
Crania Britannica^ as an example of acro-cephalic variety. Proceed- 
ing forward, we found another skeleton, the feet of which were very 
near the head of the first, deposited in the contracted posture, in a cist 
roughly inade of large limestones, and partly covered with others of 
the same kind. Before the face was a very beautiful vase ^\rn. 
high, with a fluted border and four perforated ears.*' 
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Venetian Life, By W. D. Howells. London : Triibner and Co. 

Although often described before by varions travellers and tourists, 
Venice will always afford matter for an entertaining volume ; and at 
the present time especially, when affairs on the Continent are looking 
80 ominous in that quarter, such a work is likely to prove very accept- 
able to a largo number of English readers. The book now before us is 
the narrative of a three years* residence in Venice, by an American 
gentleman who had previously lived some time at Vienna as represen- 
tative of the United States Government. In a long and interesting 
chapter on the present state of Venice, Mr. Howells says that the best 
society in the city consists of physicians, advocates, and the more 
wealthy class of merchants, with their families. Shopkeepers and the 
master-artisans, he observes, do not seem to have any social life, in 
the American sense. Common domestic servants are both numerous 
and cheap in Venice, but dirty in their habits, and untrustworthy. 
Venetian ladies of fashion receive calls one day in every week, and on 
these occasions the number of visitors sometimes amounts to three 
hundred, at which times nobody ever sits down, and few of the guests 
do more than just exchange a word with the hostess. Speaking of the 
state of feeling with regard to Austria and the Austrians, our author 
says that the hatred of the latter people by the Italians is deep-seated 
and inappeasable ; but, although it is by no means new or recent, it 
did not come on in all its bitter intensity until ''the defeat of 
Venetian hopes of union with Italy in 1859, when Kapoleon found the 
Adriatic at Peschiera, and the peace of Villafranca was concluded." 
Italians and Austrians, or, as it seems to be the fashion in Venice to 
call them, Italianissimi and Austriacanti, always keep strictly and 
rigidly apart from each other at the cajee and all other places of public 
resort at Venice, and you may always know a man's politics at once by 
the beard he wears, as no Austrian ever sports an imperial, and no 
Italian ever shaves it. Strange to say, however, in spite of their poli- 
tical feelings, the Venetians bear no individual ill-will to the 
Austrians, but appear to have rather a contemptuous liking for them; 
and the Austrians, in their turn, being an amiable people, never wan- 
tonly insult or idOPront anybody, and try not to engender personal 
malice. There exists at Venice a secret society called the '' Comitato 
Veneto," which has agents and spies in every part of the State, who 
constantly inform it of " inimical action," and who endeavour to pro- 
mote the union of Venice with the rest of Italy. Although constant 
arrests of suspicious persons are being made, no member of this myste- 
rious body has ever yet been identified. Mr. Howells concludes his 
work by observing that nothing can be more praiseworthy in the 
Venetian character generally than its desire for liberty, and its sacrifice 
of everything pleasant in life for the attainment of that which is great 
and noble ; and he considers that the Venetians ought immediately to 
be made free. 
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Poultry as a Meai Supply : being Hints to Men wives how to Bear 
and Manage Poultry Economically and Profitably. By the Author 
of " The Poultry Kalendar.'* Edinburgh : Nimmo. 

This little work has been written with the desire of making some 
modest suggestions for mitigating the deficiencies caused to our meat 
supply by the rinderpest. Not that poultry can ever compensate for 
the lack of beef and mutton. But the author makes out a good case 
for the increase of poultry as a profitable investment, requiring but 
little capital, and only moderate care and intelligence. The book is 
well and sensibly written, the directions are plain, and the promises 
held out very pleasant as well as probable. To all interested in the 
care of poultry this book will be useful. 



SOHESTIC COOKEET. 



PREPARATION OF FRUIT FOR CHILDREN. 

Put appUs sliced, or plums, currants, gooseberries, &o., into a stone 
jar, and sprinkle as much Lisbon sugar as necessary among them ; set 
the jar on a hot hearth, or in a saucepan of water, and let it remain 
unti the fruit is perfectly done. Slices of bread or rice may be either 
stewed with the fruit or added when eaten ; the rice being plain 
hoilcQ 

PREPARATION OF ICE FOR ICEING. 

Oet a few pounds of ice, break it almost to a powder, throw a full 
handful and a half of salt among it. All the preparations must be 
performed in the coolest part of the house. The ice and salt being in 
a bucket, put your cream into an ice-pot and cover it ; immerse it in 
the ice, and draw that round the pot so as to touch every possible 
part. In a few minutes put a spoon into it, and remoTe the parts that 
ice round the edges to the centre. If the ice-cream or water be in a 
mould, shut the bottom close, and move the whole iu the ice, as a 
spoon cannot in that case be used without danger of waste. There 
should be holes in the bucket to let off the water as the ice thaws. 
When any fluid tends towards cold, the moving it quickly accelerates 
the cold, and likewise when any fluid is tending to heat, stirring it 
will facilitate its boiling. 

ICE WATERS. 

Rub some fine sugar on lemon or orange to give the colour and 
flavour ; then squeeze the juice of either on its respective peel ; add 
water and sugar to make a fine sherbet, and strain it before it be put 
into the ice-pot. If orange, the greater proportion should be of the 
China orange juice and only a little of Seville, and a small bit of the 
poel grated by the sugar. 

CURRANT OR RASPBERRY WATER ICE. 

The juice of these or any other sort of fruit being gained by squeez- 
ing, sweetened and mixed with water, will be ready for iceing. 
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ICE CREAMS. 

Mix the juice of the fruits with as much sugar as will be wanted 
before you add cream, which should be of a moderate richness. 

BROWN BREAD ICE. 

Grate as fine as possible stale brown bread, soak a small proportion 
in cream two or three hours, sweeten, and ice it. 

RATAFIA CREAM. 

Blanch a quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds, and beat them with 
a teaspoonful of water in a marble mortar ; then rub with the paste 
two ounces of lump sugar, and simmer ten minutes with a tea -cup of 
cream, which add to a quart more of cream, and having strained, ice it. 



Domestic Sciehtcs. — It is no uncommon thing now to hear of a 
friend who has been without a cook for some months. No doubt this 
is very unpleasant, and if the master of the house, who has suffered 
from raw or burned meat and smoked puddings, in anger and amaze- 
ment asks. How ? or if the lady of the house, hot from viots to re- 
gistry offices and servants' homes, as well as with scolding the house- 
maid for not haTing done what she did not know how to do, joins in 
demanding a reason, we are humbly ready to give one. In old tiises 
t&e mother of a family herself knew how to cook, and instructed her 
daughters in the same art. Domestic science was not talked of as 
physicfd science and social science now are, but it was both known 
and practised. The consequence was that an expensive cook was not 
needed, because an inferior one could be directed and even assMted. 
Moreover, the cook was not her mistress's mistress in virtue <tf sape- 
rior knowledge, but the reverse. Why should not sensible, good- 
hearted Englishwomen learn the lesson which this scarcity of ser- 
vants suggests, boldly face the difficulty, and triumph over it ? K it 
did not debase countesses in former days to understand cooking or con- 
serve making, why should it now ? If it is not demeaning to the son 
of a gentleman to do manual work when he is being educated for 
the Royal Engineers or the Navy, why should it be beneath his sister 
to learn in like manner how to command her little company and sail 
her little ship ?— Church and State Sevietc. 
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Cluny Lace Fichou ob Chemisette.! 

EvAjrs's boar's head crochet cotton. No. 24. Walker's patent Penelope 
crochet needle, No. 5. 

Ist round : Chain nine, unite it in a ring. Work through it 9 d. c. 
Finiah with a tight, plain stitch, to make the ring peifeot ; over this 
work the d. c, not on it, but over it, through and through the ring, as 
in buttonholcing. Unite it. 

2Dd : Do not break off the thread, but unite the ling by a single 
plain stitch, done very tight. Make one chain, and work a second 
row of double crochet, taking the stitch through both of the loops at the 
top of the stitches of the first round. Increase in every third stitch 
but the first two, so as to have sixteen altogether. Join this round as 
the fint was done. 

3rd : Turn the work in your hand so as to have the back of it 
towards you, and work round the reverse way, always putting the 
needle through bot^ of the upper loops, and also working it very tight 
thnmghoot the pattern. D. c. all round ; increase one in every thud, 
so as to have 22 in the row. Unite the row as before. 

4th : Turn it again in the hand, work d. c. all round, increasing in 
every fifth, so as to have 27 in the row. Join as before. 

6th : 3 ch. (to look like a tr. stitdi), * nuss 2, and make 1 tr., into 
the third loop. Six ch., one tr. in the same loop, and repeat from * 
all round, make nine Vandykes in all. Finish off with one plain 
worked very tight on the top •oh. stitch of the first 3 ch. This is also 
worked through the double loops of the foundation stitch. 

6th : Turn your work so as to have the back to yon, and work 9 
d. c. into every loop of the six ch., all round. Finish as before, namely 
thus: — 

To Finish Off. — Make one ch., break off the cotton and draw 
it tlffough. Pull the loop tight ; draw the thread through at some 
loop near behind, make a plain stitch or two where it will not be 
observed, and pull the cotton through again tight. Then cut it off, 
not too close. This is to make a secure finish. To get rid of the 
end of cotton in commencing, the first row of d. c, should be 
worked round over the end, and then the rest of it can be cut off close 
without fear. 

The Lace, 

Hake a chain the length required. 

1st row : 2 ti\, 2 ch., miss 2, repeat. 

2nd row : 1 d. c. between first two tr., 6 ch. ; one tr. between 
next 2 tr. ; 6 ch., and repeat. 

t This makes a very pretty top for a camisole petticoat body or chemise, by 
making a sufficient number of the flowers, and uniting them in the iihape of a 
yoke and short sleeves. This should be united to extremely fine moslin. The laee 
yoke will look very pretty if afterwards lined with taffetas of the colour of the 
skirt and worn under a fine mublin Garibaldi. 
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drd : D. c. on d. c. ; 8 d. c. worked through the loop of 6 ch. ; one 
d. c. on tr. 5 ch. ; twist the cotton 3 times round the needle as for a 
tr., and work it the same way (in the same loop), pulling the cotton 
through two at a time. 5 ch., one d. c. in same hole ; 8 d. c. on loop 
of line ch., and repeat. 

4th : D. c. on d. c. 9 ch., one d. c. at the top of loop of first of 5 
ch., one d. c. on top of second loop of five ch. ; five chain and repeat. 

5th : D. c. on d. e ; twelve d. c. into loop of 9 ch. ; one d. c. between 
the two d. c. of last row, five ch. ; twist the cotton three times round 
the needle and work it off as in a long stitch, drawing the thread 
through two at a time, five ch., d. c. into the same loop, 9 ch., and 
repeat. 

6th : Work a row of d. c. on the foundation ch., one between the 
2 tr., and four over the space. 

7th row : Break off the cotton. Make one d. c. on the first 
loop of d. c, 3 ch. One of the verj long stitches described above in 
the loop of 5 ch., 3 ch., one long, 3 ch., 2 long, 2 long in next 6 
ch., 3 ch., one long, 3 ch., one long 3ch, one long, 3 di , d. e. oil loop 
of d. c, 3 ch., repeat. 

This pattern should be worked backwards and forwards. 

To make it up : When sufficient rounds are made sew them toge- 
ther in the desired shape, and edge it with the lace. For a che- 
misette no lace is required. 



LA HOBR 



The extreme warmth of the present late, but genial summer, renders 
muslin dresses very f&shionable. These are principally made 
with plain skirts, which may be gored in the side breadths next the 
back, and are as long as other walking dresses. They arc worn upon 
a book-muslin petticoat of equal length. Those who wish style will 
have the latter made of very fine muslin and trimmed with a friU 
four or five inches deep, very closely and finely pleated at the top. 
For full dress this may be edged with cluny lace, and have above it a 
band of cluny insertion, both lace and insertion Hncd with a coloured 
ribbon. Crinoline is not only on the wane, but in upper circles dis- 
missed. In its place are worn pkirts of fine but very stiff muslin 
covered with innumerable deep flounces profusely ornamented with 
cluny lace, made as long as the training dress, and as stiff as starch and 
the talent of the laundry can render it. One form of making these 
skirts is to place a flounce three-quarters of a yard deep round the 
skirt about the knees, and under this are three very fbll narrow one? 
about a quarter of a yard to measure. It is a style too expensive and 
too easily soiled to be adopted by any who do not keep a cariiage 
and command a large income for dress. For those who study neat- 
ness and economy wo recommend the crinoline still, but much modified 
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in size. Any crinolino can be reduced by taking off the two or tbree 
largest steels and lowering all the others. The steels must* be 
entirely dispensed with round the upper part of the skirt. Muslins 
are almost entirely made with Garibaldi bodices of the same pattern 
OS the skirt. These have coat sleeves, or are set into gauntlet cuffs 
round the wrist. For fetes and evening wear plain coloured book- 
muslhis are pretty. These trim well with Valenciennes lace. Wo 
saw a buff muslin ornamented on the skirt with a train simulated 
by a band of muslin insertion having a broad lace on one 
side of it and a nan*ow on the other. Within this a narrow 
lace described a waved line. The front breadth had three rows of 
lace across the hem, one above the other. The Garibaldi was orna- 
mented with the Valenciennes lace in stripes. Short circular capes 
to match dresses, edged with a single row of black lace, which must 
be removed for washing, and demi-adjuste jackets, untrimmed, are 
worn out of doors with muslins. Peplums are another novelty of tho 
season. They consist of a basque made of the material of the dress, 
trimmed and set into u broad band. They are fastened round the 
waist, the waist band of the dress added, and then appear like a tight- 
fitting mantle en euite with the skirt.* The most fashionable shape 
is short before and behind, with two deep, sharp points beneath 
the hips, where tho seam is open to the waist. 

Grey straw hats trimmed with grey ribbon or velvet, grey feathers, 
and grey gauze veil are the mode. Also broad trimmed Leghorn and 
fine straw with very low crowns. Fancy bathing costumes are intro- 
duced, and serges in all colours manufactured for the purpose. The 
form that is now almost universal is the complete and modest, yet 
incommoding covering of a pair of loose trousers and a tunic fastened 
by a band. Worsted braid is employed to trim them. A deep 
invisible blue serge, with scarlet trimming looks pretty and not 
too showy. The sleeves are short, the neck cut quite high, 
but square, and rouched round by scarlet braid. The breast 
should be double, to insure its keepiug well closed, and the 
tunic and trousers should be attached so that they can be thrown off 
together. Sky blue, magenta, orange, yellow, green, and French 
grey, as well as more sober browns, violets, and maroons are made up. 
Very nice felt bathing shoes and boots are now produced, of becoming 
shapes, pretty colours, and at low prices, so that the untidy and 
uncomfortable fashion of wearing old shoes tied with string will 
hardly be long retained. The felt shoe being soft, can be wrung out 
easily. An cxcellont seaside shoe made of Russian leather is to be 
used this year. It is shaped like an Oxonian, tics on the instep, and 
is stout and strong ; and with a water-proof sole will probably wear a 
couple of seasons. Russia leather never absorbs wet or dirt, and can 
be perfectly cleaned daily by using a damp sponge. The price is 
about twice that of the oidinary seaside sand shoe, but, in addition 
to a superior appearance, its durability is about sixfold, and the hose 
is also preserved by it. We can recommend the new shoe to the use 
of the economical. A new bathing and swimming dress is made with 
a plain-fitting bodice top ending in {rouscrs, all in one piece. 
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TMHILY PASTIME. 



ENIGMAS. &c. 
1. 
Search for me anywhere, I am easily found. 
High on the mountain top, low under ground. 
Deepest in ocean's bed, highest on earth, 
Every land — everywhere — giveth me birth. 
Earth's best historian in every age ; (1) 
Clearly corroborates God's holy pase ; (2) 
Dread war's coadjutor^ fatal my blow ; (3) 
Man's executioner long, long ago. (4) 
Tour shelter, be cottage or palace your home ; 
Likewise vour sepulchre— a house and a tomb ; (5) 
Glass'd with the costliest, eagerly bought ; (6) 
Rank'd with the valueless, uncared for. unsought ; (7) 
Used by th' Almighty His poVr to display ; (8) 
Used by the tempter in Christ's trying day ; (9) 
Emblem of righteousness ; (10) t^pe of our God ; (11) 
Emblem of wickedness, glorying m blood ; (12) 
Rivalling Deity — robbing His right ; (13) 
Yet lacking His attributes, wanting His might. 

These and more— many moro— functions I claim : 
What is my character ? What is my name ? 

EVUCKA. 

2. 
If a famed poet's name is correctly transposedi a Bhaksperian character 
will be disclosed, Evkxka. 

3. 
My whole transposed oft bears my whole 
Where Captain Cook was killed— poor soul. 

EURKKA. 

4. 
I am a word of 12 letters. My 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 10 is caused by draught ; 
my 7, 8, 9, 12. 2, 6 is a dav of the week ; my 5, 4, 3, 10 is used for mortar, 
and my whole is always welcome. Lorva. 

5. 

8ix letters in my name you'll clearly see. 

And yet not six are they, but only three ; 

Four consonants, and yet there are but two ; 

Two vowels, and yet only one wo view. 

Read backwards half my name — there will be seen 

What is much prized by some who serve the Queen. 

Complete, I nothing say, yet make a sound. 

Which scarce disturbs the calm that reigns around. 

To do what I denote men oft aro prone. 

Whenever, in words, they make their sorrows known. 

BlBUDPHILVS. 

Ere changed, he, whom Jehovah called 

One after God's own heart, 
Oft used me, and so often found 

The comfort I impart. 
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Transposed, we once were spread about, 

A triumpli great to grace ; 
When He who is creation's Lord 

Went to the Holy Place. 
Curtail, transpose ; the Book divine 

You now may clearly see ; 
If rightly used, you'll surely find 

It such will prove to thee. 

7. 

Assembled on the village green 
My whole you lately might have seen. 
Curtailed, I often have been heard 
Proceeding from yon homely bird, 
Or, soaring in the air quite high. 
Homeward at evening seen to fly. 
Beheaded now, you've surely seen 
What brought my whole upon the green. 

8 
Whole, I am a banner ; behead me, and I am to idle. 

9. 

Gazing on my first with a beating heart, 

Young Harry stood by the shelving shore, 
And sadljr thought that now he must part 

From his loved ones, perhaps to meet no more. 

Ere ho sailed away o*er the ocean blue, 

With a loving clasp and a whispered prayer. 

To my second his mother bade adieu. 

And her tears fell fast on his dark brown hair. 

Full many a month of my whoU passed away. 

Yet sadly waited the sorrowing mother — 
Waiting for him the livelong day. 

But each passed by as didthe other. 

But one day as she sits by the fire to spin. 

And thinks of her long- lost absent one. 
She hears a knock, and one enters in. 

She gazes upon him as if in a dream, 
Then clasps his neck with one wild scream— 

'Tis he— 'tis Harry, her sailor son. A. M. 



Rev. A. S. 
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ANSWERS ¥0 ENIGMAS, &o., IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 
Truth— Ruth— hut. 

2. 
Fl ag — rant — flagrant. 

Time. ' 
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4. 




5. 


lESBOS — Sappho. 




N APOLEOK — W ATKELOO, 


LixinaeiuS. 




NoW. 


EmmA, 




AdA. 


SaP. 




PiT. 


Bo-peeP. 




OlivE. 


OH! 




LathoK. 


8agO. 


6. 


EIL, 

Orinoco. 

NO. 


1. ApplecroM. 




6. Portsoy. 


2. Dunbar. 




7. Peterhead. 


3. Selkirk. 




8. Bathgate. 


4. Dollar. 




9. Glasgow. 


5.* Wigtown. 




10. Montrose. 

3 



OUR COUKCILi 

NOTES AND QUEEIES, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, &c. 
DO YOU? 

I think full many a '^ goose/' with tongue unfailing, 

' Love's spark hath struck ; 
I think full many a ** vixen " prone to itiiling, 
Was once a ** duck." 

I think earth doth not bring forth fruit delicious 

Churchyards to fill ; 
I think, not having yet found plums " pernicious," 

VVL eat them still. 

I think 'twere well if each would rule his diet 

By home experience ; 
I think the drug market might then grow '' quiet," 

And doctors veer hence. 

I think what men term " wise deliberation," 

Some few advances ; 
I think, a myriad more, through hesitation, 

Lose life's best chances. 

I think a wife may bless an honest Saxon, 

Sans charms uncommon ; 
1 think, if selfish, she's her lord a tax on, 

And no true woman. 

Caeactacts. 
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COPFINED ALIVE. 

One of the most terrible situations in which a human being can 
possibly find himself placed is that which is denoted by the above two 
ominous words. After waking up from a trance or some unusual kind 
of insensibility or suspended consciousness, a man finds himself in 
darkness, encompassed within the four walls of a wooden box. Such 
instances have occasionally come under public notice, presenting more 
or less variety in detail. The discovery may or may not be made in 
time to save the life of the buried person ; if not, death is likely to 
occur speedily, owing to the impossibility of obtaining firesh air for 
respiration. 

In 1765 the 'public journals recorded the case of a Mrs. Merrit, 
residing in BuU and Mouth Street, a lady nearly seventy years of age. 
She was laid out for dead in the usual way ; but before the day for 
interment arrived she showed symptoms of life, and ultimately 
recovered. This was a case of being coffined alive. In the following 
year a somewhat similar occurrence presented itself. Mrs. Bradfield, 
of Wallingford, in Berkshire, was found to all appearances dead in a 
field near that town. She was put into a coffin, and so kept for three 
days ; but showed signs of returning animation just as her narrow 
resting-place was about to be finally closed. In another instance, in 
the year 1767, Mrs. Carpenter, a livery lace maker, residing near 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, died, or was supposed by all around her to have 
died. She was laid out in the usual way, but in the evening of the 
same day, to the terror of the whole household, she came down stairs 
in her shroud. She had been in a trance, and so far as actual health 
was concerned, might have recovered ; but the shock was too much 
for her senses, and she died a few days afterwards. Some years later, 
at Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire, the wife of a man named Benson fell ill, 
and then seemed to die. Every preparation was made for her funeral. 
The husband, having some suspicion that his wife had hoarded some 
money without his knowledge, sought about for it, and found twenty 
or thirty crown pieces in a box ; ho was about to take away the 
treasure, when the apparently dead woman scared him by reviving 
from a trance. In this, as in the instance last mentioned, the patient 
really died a few days afterwards. 

The French record that, in 1773, the curate of Longrate, an aged 
man of a hundred and one years old, fell into a trance, and was believed 
by every one to be dead. He was coffined, and all was ready for his 
funeral ; but just as they were preparing for the last sad rites, he 
awoke, and astounded the bystanders by asking for something to eat. 
In a case which took place at Hay, iii Brecon, in 1809, a woman was 
laid out for dead. Some of the household noticed a few hours after- 
wards that the hands had slightly moved from the position in which 
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they had been placed ; and then to the minted joy and terror of those 
around, the apparently dead woman said faintly — *^Do not dose my 
mouth, for I ^am not quite dead." She afterwards recovered, and 
stated that during her trance she had heard all the conversation relat- 
ing to her intended funeral, but without the power of moving or 
speaking. 

In some melancholy instances the living person has been actoaUy 
buried. In 1776, the body of a coachman, without any apparent 
signs of life, was found in a stable at Fulham. The body was buried 
in the usual way. When the ceremony was over, a byrtander stated 
that, during the ceremony, he had heard a kind of rumbling and 
struggling in the coffin. He was, perhaps, too much awe-stricken to 
mention the fact at the instant, or his interposition might possibly 
have saved a hnman life. As matters turned, when tiie grave was 
re-opened, it was found that the buried person, though then also lately 
dead, had been coffined alive, for the body was very much bruised in 
several places, some of which were bleeding, and there was a quantity 
of blood in the coffin. 

Some persons are hannted by a fear of being buried alive. It is not 
quite dear whether a rational estimate of the effects of trance, or a 
diseased religious feeling, influenced a wealthy farmer at Weston 
Stoney, in Bedfordshire, in a curious step whicb he took. While on 
his death-bed, in 1765, he gave orders that, when dead, his body should 
be put into a coffin, slightly nailed, and placed at the top of the inside 
of his bam. He evidently had a notion that he should come to life 
Again. His wishes as to the placing of the coffin were fulfilled, but no 
resuscitation followed. In another instance, the previous surmises or 
apprehensions of the patient were the means of saving her own life. 
A lady in Cornwall, nearly eighty years of age, had often requested 
that she should not be buried until two days at least after her death. 
She sickened, declined, and apparently died. Eomembering her in- 
junctions, her friends watched with some solicitude the coipse-like 
body. One of those who were around her, performing the sad rites 
that foUowed, perceived a little warmth in the middle of the back. 
No breathing could be detected by the most delicate test ; but after 
several hours, when the warmth at the back increased, respiration was 
observed, and she ultimately recovered. 

One practical rule can be deduced from such recitals as these, and 
it is on account of this rule that we notice the above inddent — that 
burial should not follow too quickly after decease, or apparent decease. 
Medical men, although they have yet much to Icam concerning the 
strange phenomenon of trance, have nevertheless means of knowing 
much that other persons cannot know ; and it is weE to be guided by 
their opinions in this matter. 
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THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 
Upon Plinlimnon — 
That monarch mountain- 
There sprang a fonntain, 

And formed a lake ; 
And beings aerial 
And beings mortal 
Drank of the crystal, 

Their thirst to dake. 
These beings aerial, 
They held a council, 
How from all mortal 

To hide the spring, 
For well they knew 
That it had virtue 
To cure the ague, 

Or anything. 

So they walled round it, 
Securely bound it ; 
No one e'er found it — 

All searched in yain-— 
Until it quite sudden 
Grew tired of being hidden, 
And, bursting its prison, 

It watered the plain. 

From it three daughters 
Flowed, and the waters 
Of two crossed the borders 

To England, and theD| 
Dispelling its virtue. 
To hundreds, and more, too, 
Not a soul dared to 

Wall it again. 

Again on a mountain 
There sprang a fountain — 
A pure and holy one 

From God above. 
* It ne'er ceases flowing ; 
'Tis glad in bestowing ; 
Its virtues worth knowing 

Are peace and love. 

Te heavy laden, 

Are not forsaken ; 

Throw off your burden, 

And evermore 

Sing of the fountain 

That on a mountain 

Sprang for the Christian, 

To dry no more. __ 

Alban Ebbtjet. 
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The Steele has been amusing itself with ferretting oat instances of 
press persecutions in France during past ages. Assuming its researches 
to be correct, it would seem that MM. de Persigny and Lavalette are 
only following the example of the dark ages after all ; they have not 
even the merit of originality : — 

" One of the most trustworthy analysts of the Imperial library, afber 
careful researohes there, and according to the archives of the Prefec- 
ture of Police, states that between 1660 and 1756 only, that is to say, 
in less than a century, 869 authors, printers, or sellers of books or 
engravings were arrested and thrown into the Bastille for having pub- 
lished works contrary to morals, religion, the King, or the Govern- 
ment. If that number were known to have been condemned, in an 
a^e when no sort of publicity existed, how many other unrecorded 
victims must there have been? We will pass in review the best 
known dates. The following are some of the principal restrictive 
measures, from which may be inferred others not less celebrated and 
much more numerous : — 1525, condemnation of the first translation of 
the Bible by Lcvefre-d'Etaples ; 13th January, 1584, suppression of 
printing under pain of death ; 4th March, 1538, prosecution of the 
Ct/mbulum mundi; 4th March, 1540, prohibition of the works of 
Erasmus and Melancthon ; July, 1542, domiciliary visits to all book- 
seUeiB' shops ; same year, condemnation of Calvin's work on the con- 
stitution of the Christian religion ) 20th January, 1544, condemnation 
and burning of the Passavantins, by Theodore de Beze ; Srd August, 
1546, Etienne Dolct, printer, grammarian, and poet, after having been 
arrested four or five times and tortured, was burned alive ; 1551, con- 
demnation of the fourth book of Pantagruel, by Rabelais ; 27th Feb., 
1559, execution of Jean Morel, a printer, and brother of a printer; 
15th July, 1560, execution of Martin Lhomme, printer, followed four 
days later by that of Robert Dehors, who dared to say that the 
executioner had made Lhomme suffer too long; 1572, massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, when several Protestant writers lost their lives ; 1594, 
the hanging of Belleville, a lampoonist; 1510, hanging of Jarrige, 
Chefbobin, and Chapmartin, accused of libel; 1649, condemnation of 
Vivenay, a bookseller, to the galleys ; 1662, suppressioii' of the works 
of Descartes ; 1667, prohibition to deliver a funeral eulogy on the 
same philosopher ; 1670, prosecution of Cartesianism ; 1694, hang- 
ing of Rambeau and Larcher, printers and bookbinders, accused of 
having put into circulation the pamphlet entitled V Ombre de Searron : 
execution of Chavance, a bookseller's man, and imprisonment in the 
Bastille of a widow named Caillouet, a bookseller, and others, impli- 
cated in the same affair ; 1712, decree of perpetual banishment against 
J. B. Rousseau ; 1714, imprisonment at the Bastille of Freret for his 
dissertation on the Franks, read at the Academy of Belles Letters ; 
14th May, 1724, withdrawal of license from a bookseller named 
Caillau, because he was a Protestant ; 1726, second imprisonment of 
Voltaire ; 1735, buraing by the hangman of Voltaire's philosophical 
letters; 7th Feb., 1752, condemnation of the great encyclopsedia ; 
1762, condemnation of EmUe. We might mention many other sig- 
nificant dates ; but, frankly, is not the question already decided ?" 
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BY THE SEA. 

Musical, murm'ring sea, 

What are the mystic sounds ye bring to me, 

Borne on the rippling waves that, fdl and free, 

Flow in toward the shore? 
What are the tales they tell 
In the soft accents of their gentle swell — 
Accents that I have learnt to love so well, 

Teeming with ocean lore ? 

Is it some strange, wild song, 

That to the sprites and sea nymphs does belong, 

Chanted and told by them so oft and long, 

Down in their coral caves, 
Till from that far-off sea, 
Where all the water sprites and fairies be. 
Echoes of their refrain ye bring to me, 

Floating upon the waves ? 

Or does that long, low wail 

Murmur the burden of a mournful tale. 

How the deep sea closed over mast and sail. 

Drowning Uie sailors' groan ; 
And how the billows high, 
In whose dark shroud they coldly, closely lie. 
Caught the sad sound, and now, with sob and sigh. 

Softly repeat their moan ? 

Vainly I seek to know. 

Still do the sea's blue waters come and go. 

Still do the ripples murmur in their flow 

Secrets all hid from me ; 
Yet as I pace the shore. 
Listening to the tide's strange ocean lord. 
Fancy still strives the meaning to explore 

Of its deep mystery. 

Amelia Beckwith. 



ENGLAND. 

Swells my heart with proud emotion, 
England ! at thy hero name ; 

Noblest daughter of the ocean, 

High thine honours, wide thy fame. 

Blest through lessening generations — 
Heir of Alfi^'s loving zeal, 

In the mighty march of nations 
Rings a clang of Ccesar's heel. 

Conquered oft, and still retaining 
Every victor's noblest traits,^ 

With high native scorn disdaining 
All their meaner, weaklier ways. 
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Egypt-like — aye, wealthier growing 

By each overwhelming tide. 
Richer fruits and foliage showing. 

Still how full the floods, and wide- 
Enemies without may rend the&— • 

Thou hast fangs as well as they ; 
Rocks and rock-like sons defend thee, 

Ocean sweeps thy foes away. 

Shall a moth have birth within thee ? 

Vilest rust corrupt thy steel ? 
Luxury's fascinations win thee 

From thyself, until thou reel ? 

Drunk and maddened, hurled from glory, 
Shall a purer wear thy crown ? 

Shall a newer, colder story 
Scribble out thine old renown? 

No, my country ! Cast the slander 
Back on those who do thee wrong ; 

While the stars above us wander 
Thou shalt live the loved of song. 

Loved of freedom, calmly peerless, 
Long as Peace will Honour meet ; 

But when Greed or Guilt grows fearless 
Hurl them howling 'neath thy feet. 

Let the tribes of weaklier sinew 
Robe, and curl, and feast and lie ; 

Thou thy glorious self continue 
Wrapt in Honour's panoply. 



GWYHNB. 



« LORD OF THE BEATING HEART.'' 

A. Smith. 
" Lord of the beating heart," and lives 

There one all worthy that renown^ 
One soul whose secret pureness gives 
The right divine to such a crown ? 

" Lord of the beating heart," there is — 

There must be One to reign above 
That changeful realm's intricacies 

And wear its royal purple — love. 

Do Thou, th' Anointed, Thou who art blest 

Beyond all meaner monarchs, 
Guard loyally that beating heart. 

And knightly shield that subject breast. 

QwiKin?. 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 
Hash ! Would ye break the stillness of the night ? 
And he is sleeping ; do not wake him jet. 
Together did we watch the red sun set ; 
Then slumber fell upon his eyelids white. 
He holds my hand in his so tenderly; — 
That gentle clasp doth aU my being thrill. 
For, linked to him, I have one joy, one wiU. 
No other like to him could ever be. 
Oh God ! I ask thee but for this dear life — 
'Tis but a grain in million miles of sand 
To Thee, great Father : end this spirit strife, 
Who hold'st the world in hollow of Thine hand. 
Dead ! Oh, belov'd, my prayers have been in vain; 
But break not heart — ^thy loss is his great gain. 

Fllys H. Eble. 



SOONER OR LATER. 

Sooner or later the stars shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet ; 
Sooner or later the winds shall rave 
In the long grass above my grave. 

I shall not heed them where I lie — 
Nothing their sound shall signify — 
Nothing the headstone's fret of rain — 
Nothing to me the dark day's pain. 

Sooner or later, far out in the night, 
The stars shall over me wing their flight ; 
^ Sooner ot later my darkling dews 

Catch the white spark in their silent ooze. 

Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the kindly tomb ; 
Peace shall be perfect for lip and brow 
Sooner or later. Oh, why not now ? 

Habbibt E. Frbsgott. 

Old Sttle Amd New Sttle.^-Id many works written and printed in the 
seventeenth century the year is said to be 1632-3, 1648-9, and the like, as 
if there were a doubt which of the two years is right. The change from the 
old style to the new, in the time of George 11., consisted in the division of 
eleven days ; but the above-named double-dating, used some generations 
earlier, evidently implies and depends upon something else. I should feel 
glad if this matter could be elucidated in your pages. — Dryaedust, 
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THE ENGLISH PEASANT. 

In a recent number of Macmillanj we find a description of the 
English agricultural labourer, which wo subjoin for two reasons : first, 
because we believe it is the sort of character generally ascribed to the 
peasant by thoso who know nothing about him, and secondly, because 
it is so utterly unlike .what is thought of him by thoso who know him 
well. 

Our own experience has been in the southern counties of England, 
and there we have found him neither degraded nor unintelligent.. 
It is true that ho has little in common with tho literary writer ; 
but he understands and takes a lively interest in all forms of life, both 
animal and vegetable ; knows every bird by its note as well as by its 
look; notes heedfully the seasons and their change. Every tree of 
the wood and every wild flower is fcmiliar to him ; so are die habits 
of wild as well as of domestic animals. And as to rest, when he lies 
tossing on the bed of sickness his constant complaint is of the weari- 
ness of lying there hour after hour with nothing to do to pass away 
the time. 

With this personal experience, it was an exercise of some patience 
to read what follows : — 

" Well, in the first place, he is a machine. Now, there are other 
living machines, spinning and weaving in our factories and elsewhere. 
But in these human nature sometimes rebels against its bondage, and 
the man breaks out at intervals into some wild excess, after which he 
returns to his mechanical toil as before. But in the case of the farm* 
labourer, human nature seems unconscious of ita degradation. The 
brain has been conquered by the muscles, and he works on from year's 
end to year's end — shall we say contentedly ? — in the same mill-round 
of monotonouG^ toil. His only intellectual amusement, poor wretch, 
seems to consist in listening to sermons, which he requires to be loud, 
and hot, and strong ; for he is a little deaf from exposure, and father 
phlegmatic, and slow to be roused. He may give you the appearance 
of dullness, but he is Tronderfully sharp and shrewd, nevertheless, in 
things which concern his immediate interests, all the little brain he 
has being concentrated thereon. He is thankful for small mercies and 
little kindnesses, and rather suspicious as to the motives which in- 
duced them, as he finds it hard to believe in disinterested benevolence. 
Patient to a marvel, he has learnt one great secret of life — endurance. 
After a sort, he is religious too, but not devotional. And death is 
almost lovely in his eyes, even though it were annihilation ; that 
which he enjoys above all things being rest after long toil," 
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WILLIAM FITZ-OSBEBT. 

A STORY OP LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF RICHARD 
C(EUR-DE-LION. 

♦— 

Chapter XVI. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

jHE chamber in which Sir Hugh and the Lady de Dnnc- 
drcd were engaged in angry altercation was a small 
apartment at the eastern extremity of the Tower. The 
walls were covered with oak, and one narrow window 
dimly lighted the massive panels and heavy furniture. 
As the gloom of a winter's afternoon gradually overspread th'i cold 
grey sky, black and solemn shadows filled the comers of the room, 
and closed round mother and son. The last dull rays of the fading 
day fell across Sir Hugh's pale brow and quivering lips, and 
shed a small gleam of light on the crown of a steel helmet that hung 
on the wall. 

" What horrible infatuation led you to this crime ? " There was 
deep hoarseness in the tone of Sir Hugh's voice, as he asked this 
question, that betrayed the intense agitation of his mind. 
" Your welfare," was the firm and brief reply. 
** My welfare ? "Woman — I cannot call you mother — ^are you mad ? 
My welfare ? Quilt, dishonour, and shame prepared as an heritage 
for your child — and for his welfare ? Think you that I can live 
within these walls, and enjoy the power secured to me by the agony 
and death of an innocent and helpless woman — ^that I can look with 
pride at the trophies of my brave father's prowess with this foul stain 
upon the honour of his house ? You have injured me — ^you have 
injured yourself more than your victim, or her unhappy husband, by 
this cruel deed. Heaven will guard her soul, and Heaven will com- 
voL. ir. M 
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fort her honest husband and motherless child, but this curse of blood 
will haunt us to our tombs." 

" The curse of blood rests on mc — ^you are innocent," replied tho 
Lady de Panedred, standing ^reet and metioaless. 

** Innocent with the blood of a murderess flowing in my veins ? Am 
I not your son ?" 

** Alas, I would you had never been bom !" Her voice trembled as 
she uttered this exclamation, and she buried her face in her hands. 

" I would so, too ! Then you would have been preserved from 
crime, and the honour of our house would have been sacred." 

" Hugh ! " cried the Lady de Danedred ; ** I have done all this for 
you. For your happiness — for your good I sacrificed even my soul. I 
believed you would never learn my secret- I thought that, ignorant 
of what I had done, you would have grown up to enjoy power and 
fame, and for this I steeled my heart against all mercy, all pity ; I 
shut out every invading whisper of conscience, and even dared to face 
eternal perdition. But for an unlucky accident you would never have 
discovered my secret, and your return home would have been graced 
with new honour and power. This castle was won by your great 
grandfather's stout heart and strong arm, and but for the foolish whim 
of a weak moment there oould never have been a question of your 
right. Whsit are these mean and bearish Saxons that we sliould be bo 
nice and dainty in dealing unto them such truly balanced justice ? 
Bid not our forefathers wrench this land from their hands in fair and 
manly battle ? There, upon that wall, still hangs the battered helmet 
. worn by your brave ancestors in the mighty rush and turmoil of 
Hastings' field. You will see the marks of Saxon arrows on its front 
as thick as the cells in a honeycomb. It was the recollection of all 
this that smote me when I saw your right to this Tower and to these 
lands in peril. Let the dishonour of my action rest with me. You 
are innocent — the past cannot be repaired — and none can now dispute 
your claim to Danedred Tower." 

With folded arms and knitted brows, Sir Hugh listened to his 
mother's words. Although she evinced more excitement than usual, 
she maintained enough control over herself to speak with somewhat of 
her wonted tone of haughty calmness. 

For a few moments after she had finished Sir Hugh paced up and 
down the small room in silence, but his mother still stood like a dark 
statue in the deep shadow by the window. Very different were her 
thoughts from his. The Lady de Danedred had recovered the first 
surprise and shock caused by the knowledge of her son's discovery and 
his violent indignation. Her intellect was keen and ready. She 
saw her position and decided on her course of action. She saw that 
her scheme had been ruthlessly exposed and somewhat injured, but it 
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had not yet entirely failed. She had lost perhaps the lore and respect 
of her son, hut she had secured for him the lands and home of his fore- 
fathers. Perhaps she might regain the respect and love when time 
had inured him to the intrigues of the world, and he found him- 
self enjoying the undisputed right to property that, hut for her 
desperate stratagem, might have been transferred to another. To 
bring about these results she had dwelt impressively on the doings 
of Sir Hugh's ancestors. She knew that he had some of his father's 
chivalrous pride in his veins, and by exciting that she hoped to 
distract his attention from the enormity of her crime. 

Sir Hugh as he paced slowly and moodily past his mother was dwel- 
ling on her words. " The past cannot be repaired. '^ How could ho 
repair the citizen lawyer's life of desolation? How could he 
recompense Nelly for the revolting cruelty which deprived her of 
a gentle mother ? There was one way, one glorious and happy 
way to restore the mere worldly riches of which she had been 
robbed by his mother's guilty deeds. The thought filled his 
impetuous nature with enthusiasm, and nerved him against the 
heartless worldly arguments that he had just heard. 

"You say the past cannot be repaired," he said, suddenly checking 
his impatient pei'ambuhition, and facing the Lady de Danedred. "It is 
true we cannot recall the young and innocent wife from her long 
sleep of death, nor can we heal the wounded heart of the honest man 
from whom you tore her so mercilessly to be a sacrifice to your ambi- 
tion and intolerable pride ; but there is one course yet before me by 
which I can make some small recompense for the evil done. I shall 
bring Nelly Fitz-Osbert home here to be my wife, and she shall be 
mistress of Danedred Tower!" 

The Lady de Danedred moved her hands nervously with astonish- 
ment, and ^e spoke with great excitement. 

" Have you lost your reason that you talk thus ? Have you lost all 
sense of hcmour?" 

"Honour," interrupted Sir Hugh, " prompts me to the course that 
I have named." 

" A poor ill-bred citizen's daughter mistress of Danedred Tower ! 
Is this to be the end of all my care for you — ^this to be the end of our 
noble line of Norman ' Hughs' ?" 

"I neither want your advice nor your opinion on this matter. I 
have told you my resolution. Fitz-Osbert is a clever and able 
scholar, learned in the laws, and his daughter is worthy to be the 
consort of the wealthiest noble in the kingdom. Do you forget that 
she is descended from the Saxon owner of these lands ? 

" Forget ?. What good ere came from the churlish race ? I hate 
the whole ." 
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*' Peace ! You haro said enough ! I am master here, and tbough 
I have the misfortune to be your son, I cannot grant you either the 
privilege or the respect due to a parent." Sir Hugh spoke with the 
forced calmness and precision inspired by an unwavering resolution. 

A great fear came upon his mother as she looked at his pale face, 
and felt the cold, hard words striking at her heart, and shutting out 
all hope of control over him. The punishment had come. The rod 
of Heaven was upon her, and bitterly she writhed under the avenging 
blow. The one object of all her affections — her own son, on whom 
she had centred all her love, and hope, and pride, until love, hope, and 
pride became selfish in their intensity, and excluded all sympathy for 
the outer world—that son now stood before her, with a bitter scorn on 
his lips, and a defiant fire in his eye. The silent plotting, echcmiDg 
and planning that had occupied her secret thoughts — the selfish love, 
* pride, ambition, hope and fear which constituted the narrow world 
concealed beneath her cold and haughty exterior — all had now col- 
lapsed. It was '^impossible to doubt the irrevocable determination of 
her son. Hitherto he had only displayed the impulsive and im- 
patient nature inherited from his chivalrous father, but a touch of her 
own firmness now displayed itself; and as she gazed at his compressed 
lip and flashing eye she saw that opposition was hopeless — she saw 
that the long dream of her life had dissolved — she saw that she stood 
alone between a gloomy past and a terrible future, with nothing left 
but misery in the one and regret for the other. 

For a moment a feeling of pity smote Sir Hugh's heart as he observed 
in the pale light the strange expression of mental torture in his mother's 
face, but the feeling was quickly dispelled by the overwhelming con- 
sciousness of her guilt. 

'*I command you," he said with the same stem, resolute tone of 
voice, " to leave this castle within three days, and never again to return 
within the shelter of these walls." 

" Hugh ! Hugh ! " cried the Lady de Danedred, " remember that I 
am your mother. I may have done wrong, but I did it all for you. 
You may be just in your anger, but you may also be merciftil." 

** That you are my mother," answered Sir Hugh coldly, **I know 
too well to my shame and sorrow ; that you have done wrong — a vile, 
hideous crime — ^the great God above is a judge. For mercy you must 
look to Him. You had [no mercy on the helpless, innocent woman 
whom you tore from her husband and child to a horrible death — what 
mercy can you expect from man or Heaven?" 

A shudder and an audible sigh were the only response. 

" This interview is painful to us both," continued Sir Hugh ; " there 
is no need to prolong it. I have said all I have to say." 

*< Hugh ! on my knees I implore you to recall this sentence of my 
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banishment. I have not long to live. Though yon may never more 
be to me as my son, oh ! mercy — ^havo mercy ! '* And she buried her 
face in her hands, and could speak no more. 

Again the brief feeling of pity seemed to struggle for existence in 
Sir Hugh's breast, but the recollection of Nelly's dreadful narrative 
"iras too fresh in his mind, and the cruel wickedness of bis mother 
filled him with too much honor to leave room for any tender impulse. 
For a few moments he looked down on her in silence, and then, with 
a sadden start, as though he recoiled from her near approach, he strode 
towards the door, saying, ** You may go to a monastery, and make 
your peace with Grod, if that be possible. I will never see you 
again." 

As he closed the door behind him, and descended to the hall below, 
he thought he heai-d a strange sound in the chamber where he had just 
left his mother on her knees ; but he proceeded on his way with pale 
face and knitted brow, and nearly stumbled over Waliick, who had 
been listening at the door, and had fallen down the first flight of stairs 
in attempting a retreat. 

"Hold! hold, my lord! Be firm; these are slippery times," 
shouted the fool, rolling from under his master's feet. 

" What are you doing here," asked Sir Hugh abruptly. 

" I am suffering under the discomfiture of a most miserable fall, my 
lord. I was about to ascend the stairs when my foot slipped, and — 
and — I — 

" Silence, Walrick ! I can see the lie on your face," returned Sir 
Hugb sternly. 

** Well, my lord, I do confess I've bad a lie on my back." 

'' I am in no humour for your foolery. You have been playing the 
spy — ^you need not deny it. You are growing more deceitful every 
day." 

" I have been backsliding, most tnily, my lord," muttered Walrick, 
rising from the ground with a dejected expression, and planting him- 
self against the waU to allow his master room to pass. 

Sir Hugh did not or would not hear this last remark, but went on 
his way to see that the horses were all properly attended to, and to 
examine the outer gate, the moat, and other defences of the strong- 
hold. The [campaign in which he had been engaged had given him 
valuable experience in such matters, and for many serious reasons he 
was anxious to ascertain the joints of strength and weakness in the 
old tower. Although subsequent alterations had given it a form 
similar to other Norman castles, Danedred Tower was originally a 
Saxon stronghold, erected, as its name implies, to protect the country 
from the frequent incursions of the Danes. Its walls were of unusual 
thickness, and the moat was almost as deep and wide as that which 
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was then being made round the Tower of London. Having Batisfied 
himself that the old tower would stand out well against any possible 
attack, Sir Hugh ordered the garrison to assemble, and, having 
briefly addressed them, gave instructions for the maintenance of a 
proper watch and ward. 



Chaptee XVII. 

THE EVENTS OF TWO YEARS — AUM8TE0XG AND THE OFTLAWS. 

BiR Hugh wisely lost no time in strengthening his position at 
Danodred Tower. He foresaw the troubles which ltichai^*s prolonged 
absence would promote. Already the King's brother John had col- 
lected a large body of troops, and had forcibly taken possession of 
Windsor and Wallingford castles, and, to add to the gloomy aspect of 
affairs, a rumour was prevalent that the Lion Heart had died in his 
Austrian prison. Sir Hugh, and many other staunch adhei-ents of 
Richard, resolved to make a stand against John's ambitious pretensions, 
and before many weeks had passed the retainers at Danedred Tower 
were augmented in number by a large reinforcement of patriotic 
neighbours, and sallied fortli with the young baron to join the army 
raised in opposition to John. 

The Lady do Danedred had silently departed many days before, and 
had taken up her abode in a monastery about ten miles from Canter- 
bury. Mary de Lawnford, with her modest retinue, took her 
departure at the same time, but none knew her destination. Men 
were too busy anticipating the coming storm to pay much attention to 
this strange breaking up of the household at Danedred Tower ; but 
curious stories were afloat which were supposed to account for Mary 
de Lawnford^s worn and sorrowful face, for the Lady de Danedred*8 
sudden retirement, and for Sir Hugh's cold indifference to everything 
but warlike preparation. 

It will not serve the purpose of our story to follow minutely the foitunes 
of Sir Hugh through the two following years. Allied with other barons, 
he was busily oceupicd during the first year in driving John from 
England, securing the peace of the country, and assisting to raise the 
heavy ransom required for King Eichard's release. Often amid the 
dangers and difficulties of his arduous duties his mind wandered to the 
house in Cheapside, and his impulsive nature tempted him to thiovr 
up honour, duty, ambition — everythingr-and seek rest in some hnmble 
retirement, with Nelly Fitz-Osbort for his companion. But the hope 
that public affairs would ultimately afibrd him more leisure, assisted 
him to resist these temptations, and at such times his activity and 
energy would astonish his faithful Ibllowers. At last there appeared a 
prospect of peace and prosperity. On the 13th of March, 1 194, a small 
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vessel iras seen approaching the shore near Sandwich, and soon after 
the news spread that Richard Coeur do Lion was again on English 
soil. Prom town to town, from castle to castle, the glorious news flew 
with astounding rapidity, and crowds of people mad with joy rushed to 
greet their hrave monarch. Saxons and Normans were equally enthu- 
siastic ; for the chiyalrous generosity and bravery of Eichard had long 
been the theme of song throughout England and the continent. When 
he passed through the streets of Loudon every citizen turned out in 
holiday attire, the bells rang merrily from the city churches, 
cloth of gold waved in the wind and was festooned from house to house, 
vast stores of plate and jewels were exhibited at the windows of the 
wealthier merchants, the windows of all the sacred edifices gleamed 
with the light of innumerable tapers burning on the altars, and the 
priests were all busy in pronouncing the awful sentence of excommuni- 
cation against Prince John and his adherents. When the noise and 
clatter of the great cavalcade, and the blare of the trumpets had died 
away, and when the bells had ceased ringing, the people gradually 
dispersed from the narrow streets. 

Standing at his door just in the same attitude as he was standing 
two years before, when the people carried Fitz-Osbert past on their 
shoulders, stood Citizen Tapper, the worthy mender and maker of 
metal pots. 

'' Canst thou tell me where I may find an armourer named Arm- 
strong ?" asked a stranger, whose cap was pulled suspiciously over his 
features. 

" Over yondei," said Tapper, pointing to Armstrong's shop. 

The man did not stop to thank him for his brief direction, but 
beckoning to a companion who stood a few paces off, crossed 
the road towards the house pointed out by Tapper. 

There was no diflBlculty in discovering the armourer's abode, for over 
hifl door were fastened several rusty signs of his trade, and he himself 
was standing within the threshold. 

He recognised the two men instantly, and rising hastily, motioned 
them to enter. They did so in silence, and without a word of greeting 
or explanation the armourer proceeded to close and fasten the door. 

The men seated themselves, and looked about them at the various 
weapons and pieoes of armour piled in the comers and suspended 
against the walls. 

As there was no window to the workshop, and the door was closed, 
the only light available was that of the forge, and Armstrong pro- 
ceeded quietly to blow the embers into a more active state of combus- 
tion. Then he sat himself down on a small bench and looked at his 
guests. 

" So you have kept your promise," he said at last, addressing the 
man who had asked his way of Tapper. 
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" Yes," replied the man, " I hope you arc ready to keep to yours." 
" How many are there ? inquired Armstrong. 
" Six-and-twenty." 
"Good and true?" 
** Some of 'em want a firm hand." 
'^ Right enough if there's plenty of sport, I suppose ?" 
** Aye, right as hishops." 
"Anything to he done ?" 

" Yes, the exchequer is to he moved to Nottinghami and if there is 
a chance the hoys are ready to work. 

" Humph ! and will they follow me on my own errands ? 
" They pledge themselves to do so. 

"It cannot be long," said Armstrong, when he had. finished this 
introductory interrogation, " before Fitz-Osbert will be involved in a 
plot which will make his head valuable." 

" We will wait," replied the man, with a grin, " until the price is 
worth the having." 

" That you can leave to me," answered Armstrong. " When the 
fruit is ripe I will pluck it." 

" When will you join us, captain," asked the other man, who had 
I not yet spoken. 

I " To-morrow at dawn." 

; " Do you know the way ? " 

" I am not sure." 
I " Then I will meet you on the other side of the mere*." 

I " Be it 80." 

I " What say you to the capture of a pretty Norman lady as your 

i first exploit ? " asked the man who had first spoken. 

"Depends on the object,*' replied Armstrong with a bitter smile. 
"I hate women." 

" The object is a goodly purse. They say that Mary de Lawnford, 
a young Norman lady, travels on her way to Norwich, with but few 
attendants." 

"If there be good money or jcwcb, the sport is fair," answered 
Armstrong ; " but if there is a doubt about her burden I would let her 
ladyship pursue her journey in peace." 

" There is no doubt about her jewels, they have been seen with 
mine own eyes; and as to the weight of her purse, by St Edmund, 
it should be hard to lift, if report speaks truly." 

" When and where do you propose to intercept her gentle lady- 
ship?" asked Armstrong. 

• Now Moorfields. 
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''On the road to Royston, whither she should bo passing hy to- 
morrow night." 

'' We must be prepared for a hard day's work, then/' said Arm- 
strong. 

" And a good reward/' replied the man, rising from the bench, and 
prepariEg to depart. 

" I trust so," replied Armstrong, cautiously unbolting the door. 
" If we have wealth we can accomplish all." 

The two men glided out into the street, and Armstrong again 
closed the door. 

" Wealth ! " he muttered. Wealth is the key to woman's heart. 
I see it now — fool that I have been ! But it is not too late ; I may 
yet purchase what Sir Hugh believes he has secured. He has not 
returned these many months, and I fancy that Kelly's face grows paler. 
Is it possible that she regrets her coldness to me ? I will wait. I 
will wait till, with this strong arm, I have secretly piled up my riches 
and gained power. With this brief soliloquy he seized a bar of metal 
that lay in the glowing fixe, and placing it on his anvil, raised his great 
hammer high in the air, and went to' work with a mad kind of 
energy. 

{To be continued,) 



UFE AND CHAEACTEB OF OEAT 

No. 11. 

» 

" If life were slumber on a bed of down, 
Toil unimposedy^.Ticissitade unknown, 
Sad were onr lot : no hunter of the hare 
Exults like him whose ja?elin from the lair 
Has roused the lion ; no one plucks the rose, 
"Whose proffered beauty in safe shelter blows 
'Mid a trim garden's summer luxuries, 
With joy like his who climbs on hands and knees, 
For some rare plant, yon headland of St. Bees." 

WOBOBWOBTH. 

life of Gray was upon the whole a life of learned 
leisure and studious ease. It was not, indeed, a life ot 
slumber, nor of toil unimposed, but there was no 
vigorous exertion, nor such toil as too often wears out the 
body, and overstrains the mind. He never had to work 
in order to keep the wolf from the door. He never had to look 
danger and difficulty in the face, and to do battle with stem adversity. 
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He had to endure many things which fretted him, and some real 
griefs ; but there was always either the domestic roof or his college 
home to shelter him. The fierce struggle of the world, or the stem 
gloom of friendless desolation, he never knew. Though a Londoner 
by birth, he had not much experience of the great city, and none at all 
of those dark caverns of misery which it contains — 

*^ Whei c hopeless Aogai?h poars his groan, 
Aud lonely Want retires to die." 

Thua it happened that the circumstances of hia life, as well as his 
natural constitution, were unfavourable to the growth of an energetic 
character. Even the sublimer flights of his muse are more remarkable 
for elegance than strength ; not, however, that they are deficient in 
the latter, but that they are pre-eminent in the former. It is, never- 
theless, submitted that even the famous lines on Milton indicate great 
elevation rather than great energy of thought ; — 

*^ Nor second be that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstaey 
The secrets of the abyss to spy. 
He pasfled the flaming boonds of place and time : 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
Ue saw ; but, blasted with eicess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night." 

The passage in the penultimate line, *' blasted with excess of light," 
is very fine, and the last line is a powerful expression of the blindness 
which befel the great bard. But compare it with Milton's own, which 
Gray had before him in " Sampson Agonistes : " — 

" My miseries 
So many and so huge that each apart 
Would ask a life to wail ; but chief of all, 
loss of sight, of thee I most complain 1 
Blind among enemies, O ! worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
And all her various objects of delight 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is eitinct. 
Annulled, vhicfa might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me ; 
They ereep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 
Within doors or without, still as a fool. 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seemed to live, dead more than half. 
dark, dark, dark, amid the blaie of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total edipse. 
Without all hope of day I" 

An oecarional ruggedness of the verse here helps the terrible force 
of the description. 
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In one of the most charming passages of the ** Elegy," which, like 
many others, is an adaptation fi-om a classical source, we may observe 
hovr force of expression is sacrificed to obtain a harmonious smooth- 
ness. He writes : — 

" For them no more the blazing hearth si all burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her eTening car© ; 
No children ran to lisp their tire's return, 
Or climb his knees the earicd kiss to share." 

Lucretius has said something very like this before, and the modem 
version, soft and touching though it be, is not an improvement. 

*'At jam non domus accipict tc Iwta ; neque uxor 
Optima, nee dulces occnrrent oscula nati 
Pneripere, et tacita, pectus dulcedin£ tangent.'\ 

The impetuous fondness of the children running to their father to 
snatch kisses is mellowed down to climbing his knees the envied kiss 
to share ; which is less natural, but more in keeping with the general 
tone of tlio poem — which is pensive and soft, and in which quick 
action of any kind might have seemed incongruous. But it is a pity 
he did not make use of the ** tacita pectus dulcedine tangent," which 
is exactly in harmony with the key-note of the elegy. 

Even the cleverest of the modems make but lame work of it when 
they take the thoughi<i of the old mastersi and work them up in their 
own way. Moore, in ** Lalla Rookh," says : — 

*' There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold. 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die." * 

It is impossible not to decide that the origin of this is in the Idth 
ode of Horace's first book — 

" Felices ter ct amplius, 
Quos irmpta tenet copula ; nee malls 
Divulsufl quenmoniis 
Supremd citius solvet unor die.'* 

Moore's lines are very sweet and musical, but the philosophy and 
the poetry are very far superior in the lines of Horace. "Love 
on till they die " is absolutely poor compared with the last line of the 
Latin. 

Our rapid sketch of the events of Gray's life, in our last paper, 
brought us to the publication of his famous Odes. Soon after this, on 
the death of Gibber, the office of Poet-Laureate was offered to him, 
but he declined it. It appears that ho thought it beneath his 
acceptance. "When the British Museum was opened, in 1759, Gray 
came to reside in town, perhaps because he was tired of Cambridge, 
but the desire of studying the treasures of MS8. in the collections of 
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the Museum was the OBtensible motive of this change, and, no doubt, 
in a very considerable degree, the real one. He established himself in 
Southampton-row, where he remained for more than two years. This 
place of abode was not only conyenient from its yicinity to his place of 
study, the Museum, but it was in those days a genteel neighbourhood, 
and close upon the fields. It was about this time that the Duke of 
Bedford disposed of his noble grounds in that neighbourhood for 
building purposes, or, as Mr. Burke expressed it, allowed the gardens 
in which the spirit of his father still flitted to be dug up, in order that 
he might increase his fortune by building streets. 

At this time Gray became greatly interested in the "Poems of 
Ossian,'' as they were called, and other fragments which Mr. Mac- 
pherson gave the world as translations from the Erse. Mr. Gray, cer- 
tainly the most accomplished man of his time in all that related to 
poetry, was greatly captivated by the wild and enthusiastic spirit 
of these poems, and though doubtful at first, eventually became 
satisfied of their antiquity. This circumstance doubtless con- 
tributed in no slight degree to Johnson's disrelish of Gray. The • 
great critic's fierce impatience of what he considered Mr. Macpherson's 
gross impostures is sufficiently notorious, and he was a man of Achillean 
temperament. 

** A generouB frindsfaip no oold meditun knows, 
Bams with one love, with one resentment glows : 
One most our interests and our passions be, 
My friend must hate the man who injures me." 

In 1762, Gray had returned to Cambridge, and the professorship of 
Modem History falling vacant, it was asked for him of Lord Bute, who 
was then Minister. The Tories had, at that time, no particular re- 
spect for literary men, and Gray did not obtain what he sought. He 
had a very courteous denial from Lord Bute, and the place was given 
to the tutor of Sir James Lowther, a certain Mr. Brocket. Sir James 
was the powerful tyrant of the I^orthem counties, a very remarkable 
man in his way, who married Lord Bute's daughter. 

Il'our years afterwards, on the death of Mr. Brocket, who had his 
neck broken by a fall from his horse, the Duke of Grafton, who was 
then Minister^ offered the professorship to Gray in very com- 
plimentary terms. The place was accepted, and Gray immediately 
set about devising plans for making his teaching of more than 
ordinary service to the University, but he never had the nerve 
and energy to carry these plans into execution. Delicate health and de- 
pression of spirits soon came upon him, and though he lived for nearly 
five years after obtaining the professorship, he never actually discharged 
any of its duties. 

During these years he made various tours into the most picturesque 
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parts of England, of which some traces remain in his letters ; enough 
to make us wish for more. Of the journey which he made into West- 
moreland and Cumherland in the autumn of 17G9 (which was not his 
first appearance in those regions) , an account is preserved in his journal, 
transmitted to Dr. Wharton. It is curious enough to read at this day 
his account of those heautiful regions, and the odd names he gives to 
places now familiar to all the world, hut then, and for a long time 
afterwards, as little known even to educated Englishmen of the south 
as the interior of Hungary. Lord Carlisle, in his late lecture, men- 
tions what Gray had said of Grasmere. His lordship was, however, 
anticipated in this hy the great poet of that romantic land, Mr. Words- 
worth, who, in the autumn of 1844, addressed to the Morning Post two 
letters upon the then projected railway into the lake country, which 
letters were afterwards puhlished in a separate form. The projectors 
of the railway set forth as an inducement for estahlishing it that it 
would place the heautiful scenery of the lake district within easier 
reach of working people, who could not well afford the expense of 
ordinary conveyances. Mr. Wordsworth undertook to show that the 
pleasure afforded hy romantic scenery is not perceptihle hy the common 
crowd — ^that it arises from a cultivated taste, and from that alone, and 
is, in fact, in this country, a comparatively new thing. Gray was one 
of the first of our authors who discerned heauty where others had dis- 
covered only the terrors of savage wildness, and his description of 
Grasmere was hrought forward with sympathetic fondness hy the 
greatest of his successors, who has done far more than any other 
Englishman to associate the heautiful and the magnificent in nature with 
moral feeling and intellectual aspiration. 

Poor Gray*8 health and spirits gradually sunk from 1767, and in 
1770 he had formed the resolution o# resigning his office in the 
University, finding that to discharge its duties was hopeless. In 
1771, however, he hecamc very ill in London, hut recovered so 
far as to he ahle to get hack to Cambridge. There he was seized 
with gout in the stomach, while dining in the hall of his college, and 
died in a week. 

His accomplishments as a scholar were prodigious. It is a 
strange record to make of a man who spent the greater part of his 
life at Cambridge University; but it is true that, in all branches 
of classical knowledge and of modem literature, he was profoundly 
accomplished, and in the whole range of the sciences, with one im- 
portant exception, a great proficient — but the one exception was mathe- 
matics ! 

He was a devoted student, and, upon the whde, a wise and tem- 
perate man. He spent a great part of his life in seclusion, hut he never 
lost his benevolence ; and all that he has written is calculated to elevate 
the mind and purify the taste of his readers. 
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THE HOTHEB'S GRAVE. 

BY THE REV. EDWARD MONRO, M.A., 
ViCAB OF St. John's, Leeds. 



T THORNTON was a teacher— a youth of singular 

388 of life and beauty of character. I fancy I see 

now, with those dark, dreamy eyes, over which a 

eemed to fall which concealed their deeper expres- 

»Avru, and made them, as it were, the silent witnesses of 

his own deeper soul. Yes, Singent, there was a peculiarity in that 

character of yours which has left you occupying your own distinciiTe 

place in the memory of those who knew you. 

It was to Singent Thornton that Edward Craven went, for he had an 
extraordinary influence over his boys, which was the more remarkable 
when I remember the marvellous simplicity of his life and character. 
Singent was not one to undertake any new work or reaponsibility 
without deliberation, or which he did not honestly think he could 
accomplish. But, after due thought, he did undertake this woric. 
Poor Singent! little did you know what you had undertaken. If 
there could be two contrasts it would be you in your quiet, thoughtful 
mind, and the wild, passionate boy whom you had undertaken to 
reclaim. Nor did you know how brief and rain that effort 
would be. 

Robert was delighted, and the moment Edward told him of his 
success he rushed to announce to Ally that for the future he was to be 
in the Sunday-school, and although not in the same class with himself, 
in the very next one. • 

If Robert's pleasure was great. Alley's amazement was greater still. 

" I join the Sunday-school ! Never 1" 

Such was the impetuous reception which the young missionary 
met with. 

'' No," said Alley, smiling, '^ I can do some things. I have done. 
But belonging to a Sunday-school .or all the Sunday-schools of the 
kingdom put together is quite out of the case." 

Poor Robert ! Here again was a difficulty for his casuistry. 

Alley went on writing, smiling quietly, as if to himself, while the 
pupil teacher stood, perplexed, opposite to him. 

" It's of no use," said Alley ; " I won't. So go." 

And Robert did go to pour out his troubles to Edward's faithful love 
and sound judgment. 

It took a little while to arrange matters. But by one process or 
another Alley was got to have an interview with Singent Thornton. 
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They took a walk with a view to settle matters; and certainly a 
greater contrast in tho feelings of two companions could not exist. 
Bat Alley was really in earnest just now. Kor do I at all blame him 
for his unwillingness to join the Sunday-school. Every one has his 
own fashion and his own way of going to work. Alley liked 
Thornton, and Thornton was much struck with and interested in 
Alley. Poor Thornton I it was veiy natural. But how little did you 
know what was going to happen ! However, as far as the walk went. 
Alley promised to be at tho school, in Singent's class, next Sunday • 
and I believe he would have been had it not been for that which I 
have here to relate. 

A few evenings after, Bobert was returning, satchel on back, 
when passing under some cottages he saw Alley on the other side of 
the road, surrounded by three oUier youths. '^ He's a capital fellow ; 
but he is a muff." 

There was something in the tone of the voice which made Eobert 
feel that he was the person referred to. The colour rose to his face* 
But he turned and nodded to Alley. 

" Halloa, old fellow," was Alley's greeting. 

There was something in tho tone and style which struck Bobert as 
strange. But he passed the little pond where ho always watched the 
ducks, and went on homo to tea. He, with his honest heart, did not 
see that Alley's religious fit was over, and a new passion set in. 

The next afbernoon tho same thing occurred, and now Robert 
heard a low voice, which he knew was Alley's, say — "Hush! here 
the fellow is." 

This was a little too much, so he walked boldly across the road, 
and said, "Alley, I want to speak to you» Will you walk home 
with me?" 

" Ko," said his Mend, " I can't just now ; I am not in a humour 
for sermonising." 

Bed as a fire Bobert'js face glowed. He looked steadily at Alley for 
a few seconds ; bat Alley turned on his heel and whistled an air from 
Don Qiovannij and resumed his conversation with his other com- 
panions. And Bobert went hom^ An arrow, not poisoned yet, had 
piercftl one of the chinks of his armour — one that he had never taken 
care to repair — overmuch self-esteem. That evening Bobert was 
silent at tea. He sat in his usual place next his mother, for Susan 
always sat by her father. But his eyes were fixed on the window, 
and his manner was abstracted. He looked through his pupil teacher 
work for to-morrow, and went silently to bed. 

"What's the matter with tho boy?" said the farmer. "There's 
something. But never mind." 

His wife sighed. 
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"Father," said she, " it's odd. I never saw our Robert so strange 
before." 

" Never mind," said the father, ** wo know him well, and there is 
no chance of his having done wrong." 

" Nay, father," said she, say not so. Human nature is bad, Adam 
and Eve made it so, and our Robert has got the taint." 

"Maybe," said the farmer ; "wc are bom from Adam, and we've 
all done wrong. But as to the fault of the boy, I never knew it." 

His wife worked on still with her needle, and then pushed up her 
spectacles, and said quietly — "Husband, our boy is good, and I 
know I have made him my idol since he was bom. But yet be may do 
wrong. He is at a dangerous age, and Satan is active ; and, husband, 
I have never been sorry for what you blamed me for one day — ^that I 
made him know that picture, and made him learn that verse, < I will 
arise and go to my Father,' " 

The farmer resumed his quiet gaze on the fire, and his wife returned 
her work. 

Meanwhile, Robert lay in his little bod. It was little. Rutin 
after days how he remembered his little bed! It was in a small 
room— what you would call a "lean-to." The bed stood under 
the shelving roof, and close to the wall. Under the window, which 
was large, was a table with a white cloth. On that Robert's Bible 
lay, and two or three other books which his motlier laid there. 
A white curtain hung over it, and every other part of the room was 
neat and clean. The narrow strip of carpet by the bedside; the 
polished Windsor chair ; the well- washed floor ; the picture of our 
blessed Lord over the bed-head — all showed a mother's love and a 
mother's care. And here Robert slept to-night, and the moon shone 
large and glorious through the window and the white curtain. And 
his mother went up to him, as she ever did before she went to bed. 
His face was tumed towards the window, one arm lying over the 
sheet. She looked at him long and silently. His sleep was sound, 
but it was restless. Twice while she was there he said " Mother," 
and he tumed on his pillow, with his face from the window and 
towards the wall, and back again. • 

" I will arise and go to my Father," said Robert's mother, as she 
stood in the moonlight looking at her boy; and she knelt down 
silently by the table and prayed to that Father whose love is infinite, 
and who knows " what is in man." 

Meantime, the farmer was asleep ; and the mother, afcer one last 
look at her child, went to rest. 

The next evening and the next, the pupil teacher came across his 
friends — Alley was always the chief; but, curiously enough, he was 
always standing with his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed across 
the road on Robert. 
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Bobert could bear it no longer. His self-respect, his vanity could 
bear it no longer. He again asked Alley to come with him, and 
Alley did go. No snake with the eye of fascination had fastened 
its gaze upon its victim more successfully than Alley had fastened 
his on Robert. He knew his power, and he was right. 
The rest is short and simple. Its summary is this : — 
" Robert," said Alley, "there's a great opportunity if wo go over 
to Rickworth on Wednesday. "We can get a free passage, and more 
than that, to a colony where money is to be got by a touch of the 
hand, and where a clever fellow like you, and a scholar, could make a 
fortuno in a few months, and come home in a short time a rich fellow^ 
and independent of father, mother, and all." 

"I don't want to be independent of either," said Robert, in- 
dignantly. 

Alley had .made a false step. 

" No, I know that," said he, after a few seconds ; " but still, 
with all your love for them, what a tiling it would be to come 
home and make their fortuno, and make them independent." 
" They are independent," said the boy indignantly. 
" Yes, yes," said Alley ; " but money, Robert, money — and the 
splendid position. Why, although you are only fifteen, you would 
be like a king in the colony, with your character and your 
learning. But I told the other fellows who wanted me to press 
you to come, that you were so tied to your mother's apron-strings 
that you would never think of enterprise or a scheme of independence 
like this, and so I said I would not speak to you." 

" Good-bye," said Robert, as he turned into his father's field. 
"Good-bye," said Alley. 

Yes, that had been a poisoned arrow. Deeply it rankled in his 
heart. He was sullen at tea. He quarrelled with Susan about 
some bread and butter. He refused to go through his work for 
to-morrow. He sat sullenly looking at the fire. 
"Bob," said his father, "where's teacher work?" 
" I know that best," said the boy [of fifteen], 
Susan in amazement let drop her work, and stared up at her 
brother. 

The fanner neither looked nor spoke till Robert started up and 
dashed to the door, and went to bed. 
" Go to bed, Susan," said her father." 
And Susan went, wondering. 
" The boy is ill," said the father. 

The mother said nothing, but went on with her employment. She 
put it down to a deeper cause. 

And another evening came, and another, and it was worse and 

VOL. n. N 
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worse with Eobcrt. Alley never failed to meet him, and never 
failed to distil his poison into the boy's ear. And fearfully it worked. 
Vanity, love of approbation, a germ of ambition now springing up in 
soil of fifteen, which had not heaved the ground at thirteen — all were 
in energy. Alley know his power. The religious passion was gone 
for the present. When to return ? Oh ! Robert, Robert, if only 
then you had gone and told all to Edward Craven, what agony, what 
misery would have been saved ! But that old failing, which he told 
you of long ago — dread of losing the approbation of those who loved 
you, or whom you loved — that stopped you. 

Rut his mother could bear it no more. So that evening, when the 
farmer had gone to bed, she went up to Robert's room and closed the 
door. He was asleep, but disturbed in his dreams. The same moon 
was still shining upon him. His hand* with the sleevo of his clean 
nightgown was flung over the folded sheet. His hair was rough and 
dishevelled, though it always used to be brushed and combed before 
he went to bed. She looked at him long and earnestly, with a love 
which only a mother knows. His face was troubled, and he talked 
strangely in his sleep. She knelt down at his bedside. 

" My child, my only boy, my idolised boy — oh ! if Satan has gained 
any hold of you, Jesus, blessed Jesus, wilt thou save him and 
release him." 

So she said with her hands over her face, while Robert turned from 
side to side, disturbed and troubled. 

" Robert,'' said she ; but he only talked on in his dream something 
about Alley. 

'* Robert," said she again, as she kissed him in order to wake him. 

He slowly opened his eyes — those large, blue, loving eyes which 
she had so loved. ** Mother," said he, wonderingly, and starting up 
with his neck exposed, and the unbuttoned nightgown falling on either 
side, "mother, is it time to go? Where's the slate? I haven't 
made out the fractions for to-day." 

" No, Robert," said she, '* it is not yet eleven o'clock at night. 
Tou were sound asleop, and seemed dreaming." 

The boy sunk back upon his pillow, and placing his hand under 
his head, turned his eyes on the moon-light window. 

*'WasI, mother?" said he. 

" Robert," said she, ** there's something the matter. Tell me 
what it is. Be afraid of nothing. You kno\v how I love you." 

And she kissed him. In doing so she found that the tears were 
stealing down his cheek. But still his hand lay under his head, and 
his eyes were fixed on the curtain. 

" Tell me, Robert, tell me." 

Another minute and then the boy's arms were flung round his 
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mother's neck, and Iiis face buried in her bosom. He sobbed silently, 
and she waited. 

** Tell me, Robert, tell mo. It is good to open your heart, and if 
you have done wrong and that aches, remember the old verse you and 

I have talked of together—* I will arise and go to my Father ' " 

" 'And will say unto him,* " continued the sobbing boy. 
But he could say no more, so they wept and talked together. 
Oh ! Eternal Spirit of God, how wonderful is thy long-suflTering 
love ! Oh ! Satan, how active and unceasing are thine efforts to gain 
and ruin an immortal soul ! 

The strife was strong that night in the little chamber where the 
mother and her child were so close together. And the mother left 
the room, but she did not sleep. She rose early, at two in the morn- 
ing, and rose to go to the boy's room. The Bible lay open upon his 
table — open at the 1 5th chapter of St, Luke, where there was tho 
story of the Prodigal Son. But Robert was asleep, the tears undried 
still shone on his cheek. She read the holy lesson and went away, 
but left her sleeping child. Little did she know that her last kiss to 
him had been given that evening. 

" I hope it is all happy," said she to her husband the next day, as 
Robert went off to his work. "But may God keep him safe. We 
all need grace to keep us, and Robert among us all." 

"Yes," said the farmer, *'I know that, but the boy is as safe as 
any one in this village." 

The mother looked anxious, but said nothing. 
The next day and the next Robert came home and was silent. 
All was dull there just now. 

" It's that Alley," said his mother, ** who is doing it all. Is there 
no getting him out of the place ?" 

And the farmer tried. But how was he to get Alley out of tho 
place? 

Robert had grown to be a tall, handsome youth — he was now past 
fifteen. 

And the crisis came, and Alley never left Robert alone. 
" We go to-morrow," said he, although it had been twice put off. 
" We start from Rickwork. The oath is taken there, and you will 
be ready." 

Pale and almost trembling, the pupil teacher spoke to his clever 
friend. 

And Roi)ert sat down to his usual tea and in his usual place ; but 
a silence sank upon all of them. The farYner went to Alley's home, 
and found out the day that they were to go, and then he went to 
Edward Craven to see what could be done. But the farmer knew 
nothing of aught else than that Alley was a dangerous character, and 
that Robert was so much under his influence. 
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The next day came. Tea was ready as usual, and the place of all 
others cared for, Robert's, was still unoccupied. The clock had struck 
five some time since. 

** Where's the lad?'' said the fanner, leaning over the fire with his 
hands resting on his knees. 

**He's late/* said his mother going on with her work. 

Little Susan looked from one to the other, not quite knowing what 
was the matter, but feeling something was. 

Time slid by, but still no foot-fall on the path outside or sound 
within the farm except those three old companions which change and 
chantc do not silence — the regular ticking of the clock, the purring of 
the cat, and the singing of the tea-kettle. The clock struck six, but 
not bit nor drop had been touched. The farmer rose. 

" I will go and see — maybe he's at Edward Cravcn'sj or at that 
fellow AUey's." 

** Robert is always so punctual," said his mother; ** he never would 
go to Edward Craven's when he knew it was tea-time. But go, 
lather." 

And the door closed on the farmer. 

Short and silent was that meal of Susan and her mother's. Hour 
passed after hour, but Hardy did not return. There were no tidings 
at Edward's, but worse at Alley's. He had gone, and his parents 
were in deep anxiety. The fanner had gleaned and knew enough to 
make him know which way to turn his steps ; so he set out for Riek- 
worth. But alas ! too late ! Four lads had gone, and it was evident 
from the description who they were. The three had given false names, 
but Robert had given his own. "Hecould'nt tell a lie," said the 
farmer to himself. 

He sent a messenger quickly off to his wife,' while he started 
instantly to the port firom which they were to start. He took the 
first train, simply sending a verbal message to his wife, saying she 
was not to expect him till she saw him. 

But while she waited, the silence and delay became intolerable. 

Susan employed herself in putting away the tea-things. Her mother 
opened the door, and walked out into the clear, frosty, starlight night. 
She listened, but there was not a sound save that deep silence which 
only belongs to a hard frost. While she was watching, a gleam of 
light, which seemed to flash from the hedge, struck her eye. It was 
reflected from a slate. She instinctively took it up. On the slate 
were written the words, "Oh! mother! "Oh! mother!" That 
was enough. Whether it was a cry of anguish as he welit past lus 
dear home of other days, or a last memorial of lore to his mother, I 
cannot tell. But it was enough for her. She took it home, and she 
read its stoiy right. 
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Three days passed away, and they were sad enough. No news 
from anyone, even to Alley's home. 

The farmer returned. The boys had gone ere he reached the port. 
He arrived late in the evening, and walked straight to the fire and 
sat down with his hands on his knees — his usual posture. His wife 
said nothing, but guessed all. Susan went up into a comer and 
sobbed to herself. That was a sad and silent evening at the farm. 

At length his mother left the room. She went to Robert's little 
chamber. The bed was as usual neatly folded down. The pictures on 
the wall ; the Bible lying open on the table at the 15th chapter of St. 
Luke. She had not closed it. The moon shone in with a flood of 
wintry light upon the floor through the neat white curtain. She 
gazed silently round the deserted chamber, and she knelt down in 
the old place close to the pillow. 

" Oh, my child, my child — Oh ! God, my child " She could 

say no more, but burst into tears, and prayed in silence — prayed for 
him on the distant sea — prayed for him in foreign lands — ^prayed for 
the only boy who had cradled on her breast — prayed that the Father 
would receive at His Home the child who, if he ever did arise and 
say " I will go to my father," would stand at that Father's door 
waiting to be accepted. 

Days passed away, months rolled by, and nothing more was heard. 
Eobert's little room and bed were always kept in order, for evening 
after evening his mother went to that room to pray for him — it was 
her household rest, her silent home of prayer. 

So June rolled away like quiet pointless waves upon a still and dull 
sea-shore. The wild winds of January blew round the little house- 
hold, round Susan in her little bed, round the room where the farmer 
and his wife were sleeping, round the silent, empty bed, the pillow 
of which was now never pressed, and the sheet which Susan patched 
never wrinkled. But the wind which sounded to each member of the 
little household suggested but one thought to all — though silently 
and secretly each thought of and prayed for Bobert. 

February came with its one soft, early sunshine, and the snow- 
drops grew in Robert's garden, and on the hardened grounJ, 
through which the hyacinths which he had planted were breaking, 
but no news of him. Uarch only brought fresh winds and sadness. 
Dull, monotonous, weary March! And again they thought at 
night, and prayed each in their separate bed and chamber. Then 
April, sweet and gentle, genial and soft, waking up herb and root, 
germ and hedgerow flower. And Mrs. Hardy fulfilled her daily 
task, and the farmer neglected none of his ; and Susan tended her 
garden* and Robert's, and saw that his bed was "laid tidy," and 
his room in order; "for," as she said to herself, "he will come 
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back one day all of a euddeii, and mother's f»ce will be happy 
again.'' 

Poor Susan! Yes, you were right in one thing, though wrong 
in the other; he did come back, but his mother's face did not 
*'look happy," for it was where faces ovc not seen, nor earthly 
joys known. 

And May came — happy, glorious May. Apple trees began to show 
their pink buds of blossom, and cowslips himg their modest heads 
among the growing grass of the field : and on May -day the postman 
walked up the field-path towards the farmhouse. He did this two or 
three times a week. But on this bright May morning poor Susan had 
given up the joining the happy party, who had elected their queen, 
and were to crown her with cowslips and cuckoo-flowers, and as she 
stood sadly at the open door the postman came up the field-path and 
put one letter into her hand. She took it, but the shout of happy 
children coming down from balmy fields laden with lovely and sweet- 
smelling spoil for their coronation was airesting her attention. 

The postman went away before Susan looked at the direction on the 
letter. Her father often had letters from other farmers about the state 
of cattle and the price of sheep ; so she thought little of her small 
burden, but starting at last from her reverie, and listening to what was 
to her the sweet concert of those ** coronation" children, she looked 
absently on the letter. Susan started. It was addressed to Mr. 
Hardy. It was yellow and worn. It bore a foreign post-mark. A 
thrill passed through Susan's frame. She did not know how she 
reached the table by which her mother was sitting. Simply saying 
*' Oh, mother !" she threw the letter into her lap. That handwriting 
there was no mistake about, 

** Call father," said she, and, panting with eagerness, she brought 
her father in ; and those three were together when they opened 
Robert's first and only letter. 

** Oh, mother I — oh, father ! — can you forgive me ? God only knows 
how miserable I have been. I am coming home, but I must wait till 
I can pay off" for the time for which I have undertaken. Oh, father, 
mother, Susan, do — do forgive me." 
' And that was aU. 

** Yes, my boy, I forgive you," said the farmer, who was the first to 
speak. ** May the Lord bring you safe back to your father's home." 

Susan had no answer to make to that appeal to her, for what would 
she not have done to have thrown herself on her brother's neck ? —and 
she — (I mean llobert's mother) — who held that yellow time-worn 
letter in her hand. What had not she to say ? But she said nothing. 
She only thought of the old words " I will arise and go to my Father." 
And that letter was well kept, and read over and over ngain — conned 
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over, and torn with constant use^-for week after week, month after 
month. They watched and waited for Robert, but he did not come. 
Susan for some time daily tidied up that little room, although what 
there was to tidy up I do not know. But timo rolled its lazy waves 
away, and no Bobert came — no postman with yeUow letters — no news. 
Summer came and went— roses died and holyoaks bloomed. The farm- 
garden — ^apples show red on the orchard trees, and the corn had been cut 
(with the sickle in the field, and sad i^^ovember, with her ruddy sunsets— 
a year now since he went away) — came and went, and spring returned. 
But though summer was returning with bird and bee, Robert never 
came. 

" And he will now be sixteen and a half," said his mother as she 
lay propped up on pillows, with her husband watching her silently, for 
she was fast dying. 

I do not mean that it was Robert's absence which had brought this 
about ; but naturally weakly and delicate, no doubt her fretting about 
him had hastened on the end. 

And now it had come. The sweet sunshine of a second June was 
shining through the open window — through china roses and blooming 
woodbines. The printed text which Edward Craven had got for her— 
" I will arise and go to my father"— hung just opposite to her. Susan 
was lying on the bed trying to keep the pillows up, and her husband 
sat on the other side, close beside her. There was no other sound but 
the song of blackbirds in the hedge and thrushes on the lawn. The 
last religious duty had been performed. 

"Father," said she, faintly, and he drew close to her, "you'll 
receive him, and forgive him, if he comes ? " 

There was no word to answer that. There was more than a world 
for that aflteiative, and two hours afterwards she passed gently away. 
In the last moment she was able to utter two words. The first was 
" Robert " and the last was " Jesus." 

And that was over ; and it being Tuesday, the next Sunday was 
fixed for the funeral— (for they always had funerals on Sundays in 
that village— that is, if they could). And the next Sunday, the day 
when Mrs. Hardy was to be buiied, happened to be Whit Sunday. 
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COBAL INSECTS. 

Bt BARBARA HALIFAX. 



Under the salt sea waves 

Ye build your coraline caves, 

Far from the haunts of man 

Ye toil out your life's brief span. 
Have ye time for gladness and melody ? 
Do your hours pass sadly or cheerfully ? 

Under the surging deep 

Do ye wild revels keep ? 

Or paAs ye all your lives in toil 

In heaping up your blushing spoil, 
And then on the pyre that yourselves have made 
In death, that ran scarce be called death, are ye laid 
To sleep — to sleep 
Under the deep ? 

Strange lives, fair insects, are thine, 
Passed under the surging brine ! 
Ye heed not the wrecks ye make. 
Ye know not the hearts ye break, 

When the proud ships strike on your glancing reef ; 

Wild are the cries, but the agony brief, 
As beneath stormy waves 
The seamen find their graves, 
Far from the homes of those they love, 
Ocean around them — God above. 

But ye toil on ! and ye teach unto man 

What he*", too, may do in hia life's brief span, 
Ere he yields his breath 
To the sleep of death. 
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LAHDMABK8 OF MT MEHOBT. 

By Nella Raynes. 
No. III. 




LOTTIE DEANE. 
J Y dear Miss Eltham, — Do come over to tea to-day ; I 
have such a curiosity to show you in the shape of a 
real live Australian scarecrow. In case you should not 
be prepared with a suitable welcome, I had better tell 
you that this potato-bogie is no other than my re- 
doubtable brother James, who arrived most unexpectedly this morning ; 
so please devote an hour to the study of Johnson and Walker^ in order 
that you may be well up in expressions of surprised delight. He has 
come home such a tall — (no, that adjective is not enough) — such a 
high thing, one almost needs a telescope to look up at him ; and ho 
has whiskers, beard, and moustache all in one. For this occasion 
admission is j&ee ; but I may not be so much of a philanthropist 
to-morrow. — ^Yours, in the essence of haste, Lottie." 

Such was the epistle that disturbed my perusal of "Only a Clod." 
Its contents pleased me, for the Brother James had been a great 
favourite of mine, and I should bo very glad to see him ; so the invi- 
tation was immediately accepted. 

About twelve years before the period of which I am writing the 
house next to mine was to let. One day the bill was taken down, 
and a quantity of furniture arrived under the care of two servants, 
who, with the help of an upholsterer, were soon busily occupied in 
making the house ready for its future inmates. My curiosity was 
excited as to whom or what they might bo, but was not gratified until 
some weeks after, when a cab drove to the door, and a widow lady, a 
boy of about sixteen, and a little girl, certainly not more than seven, 
alighted. 

Mary, as usual, was my first informant with regard to something of 
the history of my new neighbours. Mrs. Deane had been a widow 
but a few months. Her husband, a banker in a small provincial town, 
had left them tolerably well provided for ; so, after everything was settled, 
she had come to London in order that her children's education might 
have greater advantages than S could give. 

There is nothing like a child for paving the way to an introduction. 
Lottie was a winsome little thing, wonderfully self-possessed, with, 
even as a child, no small degree of humour. James was a handsome 
boy — at once his mother's pride and torment ; Mrs. Deane being a 
delicate-looking woman, taking but little interest in anything but her 
children. 
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The time passed quickly — their childhood was over, and James 
had accepted a lucrative situation in Australia. At first his mother 
objected, but he vas ambitious, and declared he would never content 
himself with '^ a paltry two or three hundred a year in old England ;" 
so, as in everything else, he had his way and departed, taking with 
him much of the charm from his mother's life and a firm resolve to 
come back in a few years the possessor of gold galore to fetch her and 
Lottie. The latter had, during his absence, developed into a glorious 
type of the English girl — not exactly pretty, but stylish, dUHn^fuey 
and highly accomplished, the life and cynosure of the circle in which 
she moved, dazzling by the brilliancy of her wit, and pleasing by her 
graceful courtesy. 

Lottie was at the window, and darted to open the door when she 
saw me enter the front garden. 

" You. dear old thing," she exclaimed; "how good of you to be so 
tractable. Come, take off your cloak first ; then you will he able to 
survey the live lion in comfort at your leisure." 

" Were you not very surprised to see him ? " 

^^ Bather! His entrance was of the most striking description," 
answered Lottie, seating herself by the toilette-table. ** Directty the 
door opened — (Are you looking for pins ? Here are some) — lie 
rushed in, flung open the door of the room where I was quietly 
reading " 

" That's a new scent. How do you like^it ?" 

" Very much." 

" Help yourself, then." 

" Well, to resume my narrative. Before I had time to recognize the 
intruder he had performed the part of a human skittle-ball, knocked 
down half-a-dozen chairs in as many different ways, and caught me up 
as one might expect, to be embraced by an affectionate member of the 
bruin family. As for my face he scrubbed it so with his beard that 
I shall have to spend a juvenile fortune in kalydor before my skin 
resumes its usual smoothness." 

** Is he improved in appearance ? " 

** Wonderfully. He is so much more manly. Entre nowf, I have 
not the slightest objection to do the amiable, and be trotted out by 
him." 

** That, from the fastidious Miss Deane, is unqualified praise," said 
I, laughing. 

" Perhaps it is ; but mind, not a word of this downstairs. It would 
be a pity to make him vain. Mamma does her best to render him so. 
Her eyes follow him in every direction. If you are ready now, we 
will go down," and giving herself a peculiar little shake that always 
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had the effect of throwing her drapery into graceful folds she led the 
way. 

I could scarcely believe the evidence of my senses that the gentle- 
ncian who rose with an air of polished ease to return my greeting could 
be my favourite James. When last I saw him he was barely twenty, 
still boyish in manners and appearance ; now he stood before me a 
bronzed and bearded man of twenty -eight, with that indescribable 
something clinging to him always given by travel, and a habit of 
exacting obedience from others. 

" Time has dealt leniently with you, Miss Eltham. The difficulty I 
have had in convincing certain people of my identity tells me it must 
be different in my case." 

"Hold your tongue, sir, do," exclaimed Lottie; "you confessed 
that you were not sure who I was when you came in. It was a great 
pity you did not stop to ascertain before taking such unwarrantable 
liberties." 

" Pardon me, sweet sister mine, there was method in my madness. 
You looked so bewitching — such a delightful copy of the 'Reading 
Girl ' — that I was afraid you might be somebody else, and that if 
I hesitated you might explain the mistake, and deprive me of my frater- 
nal right — ^to kiss your rosy lips." 

" Sound reasoning, no doubt, but scarcely sufficient to smooth my 
ruffled plumes — and collar." 

*< My dear, don't talk nonsense, but go and make the tea, and let us 
have some of the preserved peaches." 

" Certainly, mamma. If there be a corpulent calf in the neigh- 
bourhood, shall I order its instant assassination ?" 

No reply being vouchsafed to this, Lottie departed to perform her 
task. 

" To what are we indebted for your return, James ? " I asked at tea- 
time. 

Looking at his sister, he replied gaily, " Why, I heard such extra- 
ordinary accounts of that young lady's doings and undoings, even from 
herself. What they would have been told by any one else I dare not 
surmise, and at last I came to the conclusion that it would be much 
better if she had some one to keep her in order, so as business affairs 
were in a prosperous condition, and my establishment sadly in want of 
supervision, I determined to put my long-cherished plan into execution, 
and fetch my lady relatives." 

Lottie nearly cut her hand, instead of the loaf, at this announcement. 

" I should think a wife would be the proper person to manage your 
house," 

" But suppose I cannot find one to suit me. I want your wisdom to 
help me in the search." 
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'^ Then all I can say is, it must be a lively place if there is not a 
girl worth having in it ; and I have no wish to be a thorn in the side 
of a possible Mrs. James Doane." 

"Well, 111 promise not to be married till after you. Will that 
satisfy you? Depend upon it I shall not have to wait long." 

*' Thank you, but I daresay I might find a husband without 
emigrating." 

** Undoubtedly. May I trouble you to pass the butter ?" And the 
conversation changed. 

"Mother," said James, early in the evening, "I have no cigars 
left, and am sadly in want of one, so I think I will go and lay in a 
stock. Shall not be long," he added, putting his head in again at 
the door. 

** Why can't you send one of the servants for them ? " asked Mrs. 
Deane. 

" Send a girl for cigars ! Thank you kindly for the su^estion, 
Ma'am, but I have a slight dislike to " penny pickwicks." 

** You absurd boy ! Well, go along, and be as quick as you can." 

Lottie had been silent for some time, apparently absorbed in some 
intricate tatting, but as the front door closed she looked up and said, 
" Mamma, does James really mean that he wishes us to go back with 
him?" 

** Certainly he does. Why should he come over except for that 
reason?" 

" But you do not intend to go ? " 

" Indeed I do, and shall be only too glad to be with him again. So, 
I should think, would you." 

Lottie made no answer, but in a few minutes she rose to leave the 
room. 

" Where are you going, Lottie ? " 

" To fetch some woolwork. This tatting is so fine it makes my eyes 
ache." 

"That's strange; you never complained of it before. I always 
thought you had such good sight, but I wiah you'd light the lamp, and 
find my spectacles before you go." 

These injunctions were obeyed, and with an unmistakeable sigh of 
relief she left us. I did not hear her go upstairs, and a short time 
afterwards, as I was drawing down one of the blinds, I saw the dusky 
outline of her figure as she paced quickly up and down the path at the 
end of the garden. It was e\ident to me that for some reason she 
greatly disliked the idea of going to Australia. She came in a few 
minutes after James returned. Probably she had heard his knock, and 
knew he would soon seek her. Her face was pale and rigid, and she 
answered some trifling question of her brother's so sharply as to 
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astonish ]iim, and gain a reproof from her mother. She soemed to 
recollect herself, though, and regret her hasty remark, for she turned 
to her brother, saying kindly, " You told me you wanted some music 
to-night. I will play for you if you like, James/' 

'* Thank you, I should like it exceedingly. Do you excel in the 
musical line, Lottie?" 

** I know my notes." 

** You knew those eight years ago." 

Lottie was in reality an accomplished musician, and played several 
pieces in a style that met with her hearers' unqualified praise. 

" Now let me hoar you sing. Not those," ho added, as Lottie took 
up a book of operatic songs ; *' some of these old Scotch ballads, 
please," and ho placed a volume before her. Her voice had a melan- 
choly cadence that evening, and I could not help noticing the wild 
pathos with which, in singing " Auld Eobin Gray," she invested the 
words, ** I wish I were dead ; but I'm no like to die." She smiled 
sadly when I bade her good-bye and remarked that she did not look 
well. " I have a headache" was the reason given. 

Ah ! Lottie, Lottie, were you not pleading, as so many of your sex 
do, the excuse of an aching head to hide the reality of a weary heart ? 

After a month devoted to visiting and pleasure-seeking — ^though to 
one of the trio it was a mockery of enjoyment— preparations for the 
departure of the Deane family began in earnest. I was very sorry to 
lose them. The friendship had been very pleasant to me, and the 
clover, kindhearted girl was dearer to me than I had thought. 
A great part of my time was spent with them. I and my " steam 
needle," as James called it, being always sure of a hearty welcome. 
Lottie had raised no objections to the scheme. She worked early and 
late — worked with a purpose, I thought, and that purpose a wish to 
avoid thinking. But a great change had come over her: she was very 
quiet, seldom speaking unless addressed, and the old playful wit was 
entirely laid aside. She grew pale and languid, but almost angrily 
repelled the charge of ill-health. 

It was the last afternoon of their stay in England, and I had been 
spending the day with them. There was not the desolate look about 
the house that generally precedes a removal ; the whole of the furni- 
ture had been sold, but was not to bo removed until after their 
departure. Mrs. Deane and James had gone out on business, leaving 
Lottie and I engaged in some light packing. Our tasks completed, 
we wont into the drawing-room. The early winter twilight was 
rapidly drawing in, but neither of us cared for lights. Tired with my 
exertions, I threw myself on a couch at the further end of the room, 
dreamily watching Lottie as she sat in a low chair, with the twilight 
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falling on her pale, sorrowful face, and I wondered what the shadow 
was that had clouded her hright young life. 

I was startled from my reverie hy a peremptory knock at the door, and 
soon afterwards the servant announced ** Mr. Charles Wilson*" I knew 
him hy sight, as I had a sitting in the pew his father and mother occupied 
at church, and had had a sort of bowing acquaintance with the family. 
I was aware Lottie had frequently met him in society, and had often 
rallied her on his evident admiration for herself ; but having lost sight 
of him for some time, the affair had escaped my memory. Yet some un- 
accountable impulse prompted me to remain where I was, unnoticed 
by one, forgotten by the other. 

Lottie rose and offered her hand with a few formal words. He 
seemed nervously excited, and said in a hurried manner, " I have 
only this afternoon returned from France, where I have been for the 
last six months, and have just been told that you arc going to 
Australia. Is it true ?" 

" Quite. The ship sails to-morrow." 

" Are you glad to leave England ? " 

" Not at all ; but mamma wishes to be with my brother, who, of 
course, must return. So I am obliged to yield to the force of 
circumstances." 

** Is there no one else for whose sake you wish to go ? " 

" There is no one for whom I should wish to go, — or care to stay," 
she added bitterly. 

" Oh, Lottie," he exclaimed, springing forward, ** for the love of 
Heaven unsay those last words. Forgive me if I am scarcely collected. 
It seems as if my senses have deserted me since I heard you weio 
going to leave England. I loved you, Lottie," he continued, taking 
her hand in his, and looking down on the drooping face, *' loved you 
dearly and truly before I went away, — so dearly and so truly that I 
would not tie you to me by a promise then. I have toiled late and 
early till sometimes my brain seemed stupified with fatigue ; but your 
dear face was ever before me, whilst the thought of the rewani I hoped 
to claim spurred mo on to renewed exertions. I have achieved my 
end — the position I coveted is mine. I can ask you to be my wife 
without doubting my ability to give you all the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of life. Lottie, will you go now ? " 

" I cannot stay ; it is not possible." 

** But you can make it so ; answer me this One little question — " Do 
you love me ? " 

There was what seemed a long silence. Then she raised her frank, 
clear eyes to his, and answered firmly, " Yes, I do." 

" Then no power on earth shall tear you from me, my love, my 

^ie birdie.*' 
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But why need I dwell on this ? It was the self-same song that has 
found singers and listeners for ages, and will find them while the 
world lasts. It may be set in many keys, rise in a succession of peal- 
ing, joyous chords, or sink into a wailing minor; but the melody 
remains the same. 

My retreat was soon discovered amid laughter and blushes, but neither 
of the actors seemed to trouble themselves much about my eavesdropping. 
Lottie said it saved her the trouble of telling me ; and Charles, who, 
having overcome the one great obstacle, was ready to perform St. 
George, and encounter any dragon that might arise, claimed my inter- 
cession on their behalf in mock heroics. 

" Oh, what will mamma say ? '* exclaimed Lottie. 

**8ay? Why, first, 'Bless me!* and then, 'Bless you, my 
children.* As to your brother, if he does not see the necessity for 
giving you to me, I must find him a pair of spectacles that will enable 
him to do so." 

" There they are," said I, as James's voice sounded in the hall, and 
without a word, Lottie darted from the room. 

I had just lighted the lamp, when Mrs. Deane came in, and, seeing 
my companion, said cordially, "Ah, Mr, Wilson, I am very pleased 
to see you again. Allow me to introduce you to my son. James, Mr. 
Charles Wilson." The young men bowed, and James went to the fire- 
place to put on his slippers. 

" What a stranger you are. Where have you been ? " remarked 
Mrs. Deane. 

" In France for six months." 

** Well, I am glad you came back in time to see us before we went. 
Lottie, too, wiU not be sorry to have an opportunity of bidding you 
good-bye." 

" With your permission, Mrs. Deane, Lottie and I have agreed not 
to say good-bye to each other.*' 

"What?** exclaimed James, with a slipper in his hand, and one 
foot in the air, while his mother stood in mute astonishment. 

" The truth is," said Charles earnestly, "I have loved Lottie for 
some time, but have only just gained the position that will enable mo 
to keep my wife as I could wish. She has confessed that I am not 
indifferent to her. Give her to me, and all the happiness that tender, 
care and unchanging affection can bestow shall be hers.*' 

** Do you know for what you ask, Mr. Wilson,*' inquired James 
almost sternly. 

•' Yes, from you a sister, from your mother a daughter ; but 
remember her future happiness as well as my own is concerned. You 
will have other ties in the land to which you are going, and will 
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probably soon find some one to compensate in some measure to your 
mother for the daughter she leaves behind." 
" But it is impossible that I can leave her ? " 
" I think not, Mrs. Deane. There is no time for strict conven- 
tionalities. Let us be married in the morning. My mother is ready 
with a warm welcome for her." 

** That is out of the question," said James as he went out of the 
room, returning in a short time with his sister. 

" Lottie," he said very gravely, leading her to her mother's chair, 
** you are nearly twenty, as much a woman, and as well able to judge 
for yourself as if you were of ago. Believe me, little sister, in all my 
plans I have had no stronger motive than the wish to make you happy. 
I have learnt to-day, for the first time, that the love I offer you is not 
sufficient. As Mr. Wilson says, there is little time to waste. God 
knows mother and I shall miss you sadly ; but it is for you to decide. 
Take time to think. Recollect your decision will influence your whole 
future life." 

With a wild cry she threw herself into his arms, sobbing in a manner 
that was dreadful to hear, and James clasped her tightly to him. Mrs. 
Deano was crying bitterly, my tears were falling fast, whilst Charles, 
with pale face and compressed lips, bent his head on the mantelpiece. 
Prom sheer exhaustion Lottio^s sobs at length became fainter, and 
when she was somewhat calm, James said to her, " Lottie, darling, 
such things must be, though either way this parting will be very 
painful. Do you wish to go or stay ? " 

** Oh, Charles! help me," she cried piteously. "Tell them I love 
them as much as ever, but mu9t stay with you." 

" That will do," said James, and he seated her gently on the couch. 
**Mr. Wilson, will you come with me; there are some business 
matters we must settle." 

** Certainly," and the two left the apartment, 
Lottie went to her mother, and laying her head in her lap, said, 
" Mamma, dear, you are not angry with me, are you? " 

" No, dear ; but I shall miss you so much," and she sat stroking 
her hair in silence, as she might have done years ago. 

So I left them, for James had sent to request my presence in the 
dining-room. He rose as I entered, and offered me a chair. '< I can 
find no reason to blame Lottie's choice. Miss Eltham, but her wedding 
must not be so hurried as to-morrow. It would be a serious loss to 
me were I to delay our departure. There is no one whom I could so 
well ask, nor whom I would so readily trust as you. Mr. Wilsoo, 
though rebelling against the delay, thinks my plan a good one. Will 
you take charge of my sister for six months, and superintend any pre- 
parations she may wish to make. It is a great favour." 
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" Hush, James ; you and I are too old friends to talk like that. 
Leave her with me ; it is the greatest pleasure you can give me. The 
trust shall be held sacred, and I will guard her as tenderly as I could 
the most cherished daughter." 

It was arranged thus. I do not care to linger over a description of 
the parting next day. For weeks after Lottie grieved bitterly, but at 
length the excitement attendant upon the preparations for her wedding 
roused her. And was I not busy and pleased ransacking half-forgotten 
stores of rich old lace, and having jewellery reset. Lottie's trousseau 
was worth seeing, and so was the bride. 

It was a quiet but very happy wedding, and if they have not 
received the flitch of bacon, it is only for want of claiming it. 




THE CFOHO MOW, OB LOHGhHAIBED REBELS. 

^E who enjoy a settled government know little of the 
misery of residing in a land where the government has 
not sufficient power to repress disturbers of the 
commonwealth. Many years have passed since civil 
war ravaged our country, or the foot of a foreign foe 
touched the shores of Great Britain, and we can scarcely realise the 
uncertainty and state of feai* in which those live whose lot ib less 
happily cast. China is a land where rebellion seems perennial, and 
foreigners have watched with much interest the recent attempt of the 
Taepings to subvert the Mantchoo dynasty, and replace it by that of 
Hung-Tseu-Tsenen. Could he have founded a firm Christian empire, 
as at first it was hoped he might do, he would have been the greatest 
benefactor to the human race that has ever existed, for in speaking of 
China we cannot forget that her population nearly equals the whole of 
the rest of the world ; but the expectations of those who thought 
they saw in the Taeping movement the regeneration of China were 
soon dashed to the ground. The blasphemous pretensions of Hung- 
Tseu-Tsenen to Divine relationship were supported by hordes of 
ruffians, who marked their course only by plunder and desolation, who 
found in his service the opportunity for the indulgence of every brutal 
passion. No benefits were conferred on the districts subdued by the 
Taepings to induce the people to throw off the Mantchoo rule, which 
at least allowed them to pursue their avocations unmolested ; but fire, 
murder, and pillage showed the path of the locust-like Ch'ong M'ow, 
or long-haired men, which soon became the name by which the 
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Taepings were known on the sea-board of China. It is an appellatioii 
which falls with little signification on an English ear, but it has a 
terrible meaning, and has spread dismay and terror amongst hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese. At the first utterance of its ominous 
syllables towns and villages have been cleared of their inhabitants, the 
frightened people, warned by the lurid smoke of distant fires that the 
alarm was but too true, quitting their homes to wander helplessly along 
the roads, till, worn out with fatigue and hunger, they fell down 
exhausted. We are not going to enter upon a history of the Tae- 
ping rebellion, but merely intend giving an explanation of the popular 
term for its followers. 

Chinese expressions are generally fall of meaning, and the words 
Ch'ong M'ow, which are pronounced as if there were another h before 
each in the place of the apostrophe, originate from the fashion in 
which the Taepings wear their hair. 

The most distinctive part of a Chinaman's coiffure is decidedly the 
long tail with which we are all so familiar. To canae this to grow in 
perfection it is requisite to shave the head all round for a width of 
about two inches, leaving a central tuft of hair, which is carefully 
cultivated from an infantile age in order to produce a thick handsome 
caudal appendage. The juvenile Celestial looks very comic^ with his 
shorn head and incipient pig- tail sticking out from his dark round skuU 
like the spout of a black tea-pot. Of course the shaven head requires 
daily attention or the coarse hair sprouts, and a wreath of black 
bristles is the consequence of temporary neglect, and a remarkably 
unbecoming one it is. Every respectable inhabitant of the Flowery King- 
dom is very careful to have his tail combed and plaited and the bare ring 
round the head shaved every day by a professional barber. Most of 
these men are itinerant. They carry about their apparatus of brass 
basin, combs, soap, razors, and stool from house to house, and 
accomplish their work in a masterly manner. Those who require 
their services first wash themselves a la Chinoise, i.e., dip a small 
towel into very hot, almost boiling water, wring it out, and pass it 
a few times over the head, face, and hands, and are then ready to 
submit themselves to the usual lathering process. Public baths are to 
be found in all large towns, and hot water is sold from house to house in 
the summer time, but the ordinary daily ablution is very limited. 
The shaving is generally confined to the ring round the skull, 
as Chinese have seldom any moustache, beard, or whiskers 
till they grow old, so that the elegant pendant moustache belong- 
ing to the obese figure sitting under an umbrella which we 
sometimes see presiding over small teagrocers' shops, ia not often 
met with in the Celestial Empire, and, when seen, it is ordinarily 
grey, and indicates that the possessor has attained the age and honours 
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of grandfatherhood. When the shaving operation is oTcr, the tail is 
combed and plaited. It is seldom thick and long enough to satisfy the 
wearer's ideas of what is becoming, so coloured silk, white, blue, or 
black, is woven in, in the course of plaiting, to supply the deficiency 
of hair. The colour of the silk depends on tho fact of the wearer 
being in or out of mourning. If he has recently lost a near relative — 
say a father or mother— white silk must be used ; if the sad event 
occurred more than twelve moons before, and his grief has been 
alleviated by the lapse of time, blue is selected as slight mourning, 
just as violet and lavender are admitted into <' the mitigated woe 
department'* of our mourning warehouses. At length the tedious 
process is over, and a fah, or Kin Tai, con go forth to his daily labour 
conscious that his eoifure has been properly attended to and that his 
head is neat and trim. Baldness is a real calamity to a Chinese, and 
renders him liable to unkind remarks, for criminals guilty of slight 
offences have their tails cut off, which at once brands them as offenders 
agfdnst society. However, there are very few Chinamen who have 
not enough hair to serve as a foundation for the tail of silk. 

When the Taeping revolt first attained considerable dimensions, after 
it emerged from the mountain passes of Quang Tung, to the conquest 
of Nankin, and the attempted capture of Pekin, it was requisite there 
should be some permanent mark by which the adherents could bo 
distinguished from the Imperialists. The turmoil of plunder and 
warfare, or the absence of barbers from the rebel camp, prevented the 
Taepings paying the requisite attention to their personal appearance. 
The hair round tho tail grew long and shaggy, imparting a ferocious 
and awe-inspiring expression to the smooth celestial countenance. 
Perhaps too, a desire to assimilate their appearance in some degree to 
that of the powerful barbarians whose religious tenets their leader was 
said to have adopted, may have caused the Taepings to abandon the 
purely Chinese fashion of wearing all the hair plaited into a tail. Though 
the reason of their doing so is obscure, the fact is certain, and the 
introducer of tins custom must have been a reasoner as well as a 
humourist, for the long hair (Ch'ong M'ow) implied a lengthened 
allegiance to the Kingdom of Great Peace, for tho growth of hair 
cannot be forced to any extent, notwithstanding the numerous bar- 
barously named compounds which are advertised in our papers to do 
so. Hence the iepithet Ch'ong M'ow soon became the familiar and 
terrible name by which these scourges were known amongst the 
peaceful populations, and the rumour that the long-haired men were 
coming sufficed to depopulate entire districts. The terrified inhabitants 
whoso hair wa5 short and whose political sentiments, therefore, favoured 
the Imperial cause, betook themselves to boats, bushes, or any place of 
concealment. Pathers and mothers fied along the towing-paths or by 
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the narrow highway, carrying mth them their portable valuables and 
their children, and loving parents were sometimes compelled to choose 
which of the little ones they should try to convey to a place of safety 
and which they must leave hehind to almost certain starvation and 
death. Being captured by the Ch'ong M'ow, meant death to old men, 
women, and ablc-dodied men, who refused to join the captor's ranks, 
and slavery and degradation for the younger women and boys. 
The latter, when taken prisoners, were not allowed to have their 
heads shaved, were carried away by these plundering hordes, and 
soon in their turn hecame Ch'ong M'ow, and recruited the Taeping 
armies. The industrious populations upon whom the Taepings 
swooped down like clouds of locusts had but a sorry time, for the 
Imperialists on re-occupying the districts devastated by these 
marauders slaughtered all whom they suspected of favouring the 
rebellion, or whose hair had attained a treasonable length. Yeh, the 
deposed Viceroy of Canton, boasted that he had ordered the execution 
of one hundred thousand long-haired rebels, and his policy, that 
massacre was the only means of extinguishing the revolt, was carried 
out by other mandarins in power. 

In 1 861 and 1862 the Taepings ravaged the rich provinces around the 
foreign settlements of Shanghai and Ningpo, and a piteous sight it was 
to* witness long trains of panic-stricken fugitives driven from their 
homes by the alarm of their approach, hurrying in small parties, parents 
with their children, grey-haired old men and weak tottering women, 
along the banks of the canals, towards some fancied place of security, 
whence they would, perhaps, again be forced to flee. Kumbers took 
refuge in the foreign settlements of Shanghai. Huts were erected to 
provide a slight shelter from the keen winds of the N.E. monsoon, and 
food was doled out to the poor villagers, who seldom brought from their 
ravaged homes more than a roll of bedding or a small bag of rice. 
Others betook themselves to boats, which they endeavoured to conceal, 
up the numerous canals intersecting the provinces around the mouth of 
the Yag-Ise-Keang, and lay hidden till^ the plundering armies had 
completed their work of waste and ruin. The wealthier classes flocked 
to the protection afforded by the foreign flag, and were willing to pay 
enormous sums for safe shelter. Bamboo houses were erected with 
exti-aordinary rapidity, and the population of Shanghai increased from 
about 250,000 to over 2,000,000, according to Sir T. Bruce's despatch. 
The Taou-lai, or governor of the native city, placed his treasures imder 
the care of an English firm, and when the Ch'ong M'ow came nearer 
and the alarm was at its height, he slept or tried to sleep in a junk 
anchoi-ed off the British settlement, feeling safer there than in his own 
yamun. 

While taking their daily rides on their own race-course, the foreign 
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residents cduld seethe smoke of baming villages, while those who extended 
their constitutional into the adjoining districts, brought back sad tales 
of smouldering homesteads, burnt rice aqd bean stacks and murdered 
corpses, for these savage banditti destroyed property and life even 
where no resistance was offered. 

It is, doubtless, the unmilitary spirit of the Chinese which has 
allowed a body of robbers to obtain such power and commit such 
destruction. They leave the protection of their paternal govern- 
ment, devoting themselves entirely to industrial and mercantile pursuits. 
They have a proverb — " Of good iron you do not make a nail, neither 
of a good man do you make a soldier" — which well expresses 
their contempt of a military life. They are entirely wanting in 
the chivalrous spirit which animates the volunteers of Great 
Britain and makes them willing to undergo much hardship to 
be able to defend the homes they love so well, I once heard a 
Chinese merchant say, when asked why he did not himself fight for his 
home and property, ** My makee pay that mandarin catchee plenty 
brave ; what for wantchee fight my own ? " But the braves run away, 
and the mandarin swallows a gold-leaf pill, and the merchant finds 
himself left at tho mercy of any banditti who attack him. The 
government, weakened by a long course of misrule, is unequal, without 
aid, to the task thrown upon it by the care of such vast territories, and 
when turbulent desperadoes, such as are to be found in all parts of the 
world, band themselves together, striking terror into the hearts of the 
timid people by acts of savage ferocity, the latter, instead of uniting in 
their own defence, seek safety only in flight, whereas, if defensive 
measures were properly organized, a province containing 14 or 
20,000,000 of inhabitants could easily subdue a corps of plunderers, 
even should they number some hundreds of thousands. 

Happily for China, the skill of our brave and good countryman, 
Liet.-Col. Gordon, has broken up the vast horde of Ch'ong M'ow, and 
destroyed the unorganised Taeping kingdom, which at one time 
threatened to reduce the richest and most densely-populated provinces 
on tho coast of China to the same state of desolation as that which 
existed around Nankin, its head-quarters. The energy and generalship 
of one man, aided by a few of the appliances of Euix)pean warfare, 
effected that which had baffled for many years the power of the Chi- 
nese empire, wielded by its mandarins. 
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A COBONET AT LAST, 

A TALE OF AMBITION. 
BY G. C. CENTREVILLE, 
Author of ** The Surface and the Deep; or True to the Last." 



I charge thee, fling away ambition ; by that sin fell the BBgels.— SHAxarsjiBS. 
There in a mystery.— Ibip. 




Chapieb XVII. 

THE I&IAI.. 

TJRRYINQ home with his newspaper, Bernard made 
his tea, and settled himself near the window to read 
the trial. He was not long in finding it. The heading, 
in large letters, was — 

THE POISONING AT KESTON VILLA. 
Thursday. — Central Criminal Court (Before the Lord Chief Baron). 

This morning at ten o'clock, when his lordship took his seat, the 
court was crowded to excess, and Richard Woodward was placed at 
the bar, indicted for the wilful murder of Emmeline Woodward, 
his wife, at Keston Villa, on 22nd of April last, 1861. 

The prisoner, who is described in the calender as a " gentleman^'* 
fifty-two years of age, appeared considerably younger, and is a re- 
markably fine-looking man, with a resolute bearing. He pleaded 
" Not Guilty.*' Mr. Serjeant BuUysome and Mr. Ticklewit ap- 
peared for the prosecution ; and Mr. Twistabout and Mr. Jewry- 
split, assisted by Messrs. Picklebury and Sharpsett, for the prisoner. 

The nature of the case being such as to make it depend in a 
great measure on circumstantial evidence, it is necessary to intro- 
duce it by a statement of facts in the form of a connected narra- 
tive so as to render the hearing of the evidence intelligible. The 
prisoner was formerly, it appears, an opulent banker, the banking 
business having been ruined through the absconding of i^ young 
man named George Hamilton, a head clerk, with the bulk of the 
capital, at the precise moment when Mr. Frederick Burlington, the 
junior partner, was laid np by a serious illnesd that ultimately 
ended in death ; and his father^ Mr. Jacob Burlington, the senior 
partner, looked entirely to Mr. "Woodward to support the brunt of 
the whole affair. It seems that since their loss of position and re- 
duction of fortune the Woodwards have not lived very happily 
together. Keston Villa is said to have been kept up on the interest 
of his wife's fortune, who was the daughter of Sir Albert Melville, 
Bart., where they had been in the habit of residing with their two 
daughters. Their frequent quarrels have been subject of conversa- 
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tion in the neighbourhood, and on the night of Friday, April 20, 
the prisoner entered the shop of Mr. Sperge, chemist, and obtained 
from the assistant, in the absence of the master, one pennyworth of 
acetate of lead, destroying the label before he left the shop. On 
Sunday, 22nd, they have some words, and after dinner the prisoner 
fetches up a bottle of wine and a small quantity in a decanter. He 
is not in the habit of drinking wine on a Sunday. He gives some 
from the decanter to deceased. Himself and daughters drink from tho 
fresh bottle. Tho deceased complains of a queer taste in tho wine, 
the remainder of which is conveyed to the servant by one of the 
daughters. Soon after the wile is seized with alarming pains, which 
terminate rapidly in death, and the servant is discovered to be suflTering 
from similar symptoms. The prisoner, in running for a doctor, takes 
with him the decanter which held the wine alleged to be poisoned, 
and contrives to drop it in the street. Such is an outline of the case 
now to be tried. 

Mr. Serjeant BuUysome opened the case in a speech in which he 
forestalled the evidence and summing up of the bench, rather assuming 
that the prisoner must have committed the murder, and calling upon 
the jury to convict him, saying that he should demonstrate that the 
prisoner had placed the poison in the wine. 

The Lord Chief Baron remarked that as no portion of the wine, or 
even of the decanter, remained, there could hardly be direct proof of 
that, and he saw no such proof upon the depositions. 

The learned Serjeant said undoubtedly that was so, and he did 
not mean to imply or convey to the jury that there was any 
express or direct evidence that there was acetate of lead in the 
wine, but still he contended that it would be abundantly demon- 
strated by means of inferential proof, because on the one hand it 
was obvious that the woman had died of the effects of acetate 
of lead, that the prisoner had purchased a sufficient quantity 
of that poison, that he had given her the wine, and, lastly, 
that she had been seized with illness, and died soon after. 
Whatever his motive might have been, the deed would be murder. 
On the other hand, he would show that they did not live 
happily together, that he often complained of deceased's extra- 
vagance, and that their disputes were so frequent and so noisy as 
to make them a byword with their neighbours* servants. Taking 
these and all other circumstances of the case into consideration, 
the learned Serjeant said he thought the jury would feel reasonably 
satisfied that the prisoner had administered the poison to the deceased, 
and if so they would feel no difficulty in convicting him ; but if they 
were not so satisfied they would acquit him. 

The first witness called was one of the most important in the case— 
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one of the daughters of the deceased. Alice Woodward said she was 
eighteen years of age ; the deceased was her mother, and she lived with 
her parents at Keston Villa. She was at home all day Sunday, 22nd. 
The deceased did not go to church. After breakfast she went into the 
kitchen. Witness was downstairs with her part of the time. The de- 
ceased made a custard tart and a rhubarb tart, and put them into the 
oven to bake. There was another person in the kitchen part of the 
time, besides the 6er\'ant5, named Rebecca Dawkins ; she acted some- 
times as charwoman. She came in on Sunday to see the servant, 
Martha Brookes. The deceased talked to Mrs. Dawkins. She talked 
about the charwoman's child that was ill. She was present at dinner. 
Her father and mother had some words — ^nothing more than usual. 
Her mother was unhappy. Her father said he had some wine which 
would not bear keeping longer. Saw her father fetch up some wine, 
and give to her mother. Heard her mother say it tasted queer. Saw 
her father taste, and spit out what he tasted. Took down what re- 
mained in the glass to the servant, Martha Brookes, as her mother 
desired. Her mother did not speak, but made a sign. She often 
made a sign instead of speaking, because she was afraid of the pri- 
soner. She was afraid of making him angry. Her mother was seized 
with violent pains and sickness about ten minutes after dinner. 
Asked her father to fetch a doctor. Gave him the decanter herself 
when he was going out, fancying he might bring back some medicine. 
Saw her mother die. Deceased did not speak after she was first 
attacked. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Bullysome. — I am not in the habit of 
going to church. I certainly know the nature of an oath. Going to 
church does not effect that. I do not think it effects it. I am not a 
child. I have some old toys by me, but am not imbecile. I know 
the difference between a knaye and a fool, Mr. Bullysome. (Laughter.) 
Deceased was afraid of my father swearing or speaking loud. He was 
not in the habit of striking her ; never saw him strike anything but 
the table. 

Serjeant Bullysome : You say you know the nature of an oath ; 
you are now upon your oath. Come, witness, have you never seen 
your father give a blow ? 

Witness : Yes ; I said I have seen him strike the table. 

Serjeant Bullysome : Your parents disagreed ; you and the prisoner 
disagreed. How did you disagree ? 

Witness: We are all disagreeable to each other, as lawyers are 
disagreeable to witnesses. (Laughter.) I did push the decanter into 
prisoner's hand. I was beside myself with grief to see my poor 
mother suffering. Prisoner shared our grief. He seemed quite lost 
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when I put the bottle into his hand. I did mean decanter when I said 
bottle. Prisoner is a very peculiar man. 

Serjeant .BuUysome : What do you call a peculiar man ? 

Witness : Such a man as the prisoner, or as Mr. Serjeant Bullysomo. 
(Laughter.) I believe the prisoner is as innocent as Mr. Serjeant 
BuUysome. 

The next witness called was Maud Woodward, eldest daughter of the 
deceased and the prisoner. She was deeply affected, and fainted away 
upon being conducted into the box. As soon as she was able to givo 
her testimony, which she did interrupted by frequent sobs, and amidst 
the sympathy of the court, the Lord Chief Baron asked her to raise 
her veil. She complied with reluctance, and revealed to the court a 
face of exquisite beauty, but pale and teai-ful. She trembled exces- 
sively. Even Mr. Seijeant BuUysome showed sympathy with so young 
and sensitive a girl, placed in so melancholy a situation. She said she 
was 19 years of age, and Uved at home. On the morning of Sunday, 
the 22nd, when she returned from church, her mother was in the 
kitchen. They dined together. They had a few words at dinner. 
Witness reclined on the sofa before dinner was over, being unwell. 
Witness was delicate. Knew her mother had some wine. Did not 
see wh*at her father fetched. Heard her mother make some objection 
to the wine. She thought her sistei went out of the room-^ould not 
swear it. Had a glass of wine herself subsequently, and came to the 
table. Her mother then laid down. She complained of pains shortly 
after, and they were all much alarmed. She found the servant suffer- 
ing from similar pains. She insisted on her father fetching a doctor. 
He did not seem to think it serious. She was frightened. She 
remembered nothing more. BeUeved she fainted. 

Cross examined : Regretted that her parents were absent from church 
that Sunday. BeUeved they were unwell. Could not deny that they 
•were often absent. 

Serjeant BuUysome: You mean to say they never go ? 

Mr. JuryspUt objected that the question was irrelevant. 

Serjeant BuUysome said he had a right to ask anything he pleased. 

Mr. JuryspUt : But the witness can refuse to answer. 

Seijeant BuUysome : Witness is a witness for the prosecution, and 
mot for the defence. 

Mr. JuryspUt : I am for the defence, and I object to the question. 

Serjeant BuUysome had put the question, and should not with- 
draw it. 

Mr. JuryspUt appealed to the bench, who agreed that the learned 
Serjeant had no right to|put the question. 

Seijeant BuUysome would be sorry to annoy the young lady. 

Witness certainly felt annoyed at such a question being put. 
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The question was withdrawn, and the witness left the box. 

Bet^y Frcegossip, cook to Mr. Philip Hanwcll, Adelaide Tilla, St. 
Stephen's-road, said : I live next door to the prisoner. The walls are 
very thin, and we can hear he and deceased a-rowing as we sit in onr 
kitchen, leastwise twice a day, and morning, noon and night, on the 
blessed Sundays. I should rather think they lived like cat and dog, 
them two. I have lived in Mr. Hanwell's service nigh upon two year. 
My master and missis lives like two mock-turtle birds (laughter), and 
never have no wrangling in their house. I am not mistaken to say 
they quarrel — I says it upon my oath, and 1*11 take another if you 
like. We can hear what they say precious often. 

Lord Chief Baron : And what do you hear ? 

Witness : Hear, your worship ? Why, more swe&rin' than you hears 
in this noble court any day in the week. 

Lord Chief Baron : Well, but I suppose he says something besides 
swearing ? 

Witness : Well, he do, now, your worship, sure enough. But it is 
mainly swearing as comes through the walls. Martha — that's their 
servant — she says to me — 

Mr. Jury split objected to this evidence, and begged the witness 
might be kept to the case. They wanted facts, not kitchen go«sip. 

The witness being admonished, said : Well, what I hears with my 
very ears is this much. I was standing, I was, and Jane the house- 
maid, in the garden, master and missus having gone for to see missus's 
mother at Blackheath, and no one at home but us, and the primroses, 
and such like, peeping out in the garden, and the road very gay, we 
goes into the garden in our Sunday caps to get a mouthful of air. 

Witness was again admonished by the couii;. 

Witness : Well, and ain't I goiiig to tell you ? And what is the use 
of pulling the bells, as it were, in that way ? By Jessamy ! you're 
as bad as the prisoner. I am going to say nothing more irry elephant^ 
as you calls it ; let me bide, and I'll say my say. Let me bide, your 
worship, for you can't hang the man, leastwise, without me. 

Lord Chief Baron : We cannot let you bide, my good woman, unless 
you keep to the point. Now, what did you hear or see ? 

Witness: Well, as we was " a- walking the giardin around" — 
(order)— and so we was ! — we heard a row next door, and says Jane, 
'* The wind is getting up again," says she (audit is to the point, I tell 
you). ** That man 'II murder his wife some day," says she, " and we 
ought to witness it— we'll be wanted." Now don't you see it's to the 
point ? (To the court. Laughter.) We made for the bushes ; they was 
ha\dng their dinner, and was a quarrelin' for sure and certain. We 
heard him call out <'ruin your husband" very loud, and mention her 
name. She appeared to be insisting on somcthin' or other, and he 
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wouldn't. I heard him say, **D extrayagance " two or three 

times; and we both heard him say ** he would put an end to it, he 
would;" and we both heard Miss Alice — ^that is the daughter — putting 
in her spoke precious loud. And that is what toe heard, Sir. And we 
went in, two friends being come to tea with us ; end presently we hear 
a sort of moanin' through the wall, and Tom says, ** Why Betsy you 
be haunted— jonWe been and got gostesses *ere; " and we all laughed, 
little thinking it was poor Martha and the poison. Then there was a 
loud sobbin' and roarin' and groanin', and runnin' in and lunnin' out ; 
and out we runs to see the matter, and Mr. Sperge he was a comin' 
out, mad-like, and wouldn't answer a civil question, and runs off. 
And -presently comes the police, and carries off the prisoner ; and says 
I, ''Jane, I'm afeard to sleep in this precious 'ouse, and master and 
missus out, and a corpus murdered t'other side of the petition, as one 
may say ; we had best get Tom to stop," And Jane says, '* Hold your 
jaw," says she ; " we'll have to be witnesses, and we 'ad best keep our 
eyes and ears open. We know more of this than anybody else." 

Witness was cross-examined, but nothing now elicited. 

Jane Havdaw called : I am housemaid to Mrs. Hanwell. I was 
walkin' in the giardin Sunday night a month come to-moiTow. It 
was the 22nd day of Apiil. I know it was. It is nothing to you 
why I know it. We 'card loud words at the next 'ouse, Keston 
viller. It is only a 'edge of bushes, like, 'twixt our giardin and 
theirs, and standing under the 'edge one is more than 'alf under their 
winder and ours both at once. They are not much of 'ouscs in St. 
Stephen's-road; the Wood'ard's am't much. They were always 
qiiarrelin'. My master and missus didn't think 'em good neighbours. 
Betsey and I was standin' where I hmdickatedj and 'card 'em goin' 
on as they generally do, most purticular on a Sunday, when the place 
is quiet. *E wasn't talkin' of extravagance, but of saving. 'E was 
rowing 'cause they laughed at his spectacles — she 'card him say 
spectacles. She 'eard him talking of pie crust. 'E would'nt eat the 
pie crust nor the custard. They quarrelled about the custard ; she 
'eard 'em ; and nobody would eat the custard but the deseased her- 
self, and said she liked it. Witness could partly 'ear and partly tell 
by gesture. 

Crofls-examined : There was a lamp on the table, and the window 
shutters were not closed. She could see into the room where she 
stood. When she 'eard deceased was poisoned by the lead she said 
to Betsey, "We'll 'ave the law of 'im." She knew their evidence 
would be important. She had often been a witness before. She 
never took a bribe. She scorned the question. Mr. Jurysplit might 
cross-examine and cross-examine, he would not get any good out of 
her. She meant she was a witness for the prosecution, and that 
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'e was on prisoner's side. Of coarse, she was impartial. She was 
for the prosecution 'cause she was. If she knew anything in favour 
of the prisoner she would up and speak ; but she knew nothing, 
'e was good-for-nothing, so everyone said. She said what she knew, 
and would speak truth through thick and thin. 

Mr. Philip Hanwell called: The last witness was his servant 
Mrs. Hanwell and himself were absent from home on Sunday, the 
22nd April, and did not return till Monday night. His depositions 
at the inquest were then read over, and the witness left the box. 

Algernon Fribble, the assistant to Mr. Sperge, who sold the poison to 
the prisoner, was called, and proved selling the sixpenny worth of acetate 
of lead to him in an ornamental toilcttu pot, which he brought with 
him on Friday evening, and also deposed to the fact of his destroying 
the label. 

The Lord Chief Baron censured Jthe young man for allowing the 
bottle to be taken from the shop without the label. 

Algernon Fribble : "What could I do. Sir ? The prisoner had the 
label and destroyed it. I remonstrated, and he swore. He is six 
foot high, and a powerf^ man, a gentleman too, and we know him 
very well. He is often in the shop. He was near the door, and went 
out. 

Lord Chief Baron : You should have called the police. 

Witness said there was no policeman in sight. Witness would like 
to hear of anyone who ever saw a policeman when he was wanted. 

Amos Sperge, surgeon, was then called upon. He said the priaoner 
fetched him to Keston Villa on Sunday, April 22, at about 7 o*clook. 
He found deceased and her servant both suffering apparently from the 
effects of poison, which poison he believed to be acetate of lead. He 
treated them accordingly — (treatment stated at length) — but deceased 
died in a few minutes. He had often attended deceased, and con- 
sidered she had a fine constitution. She suffered much from low 
spirits and nervousness, brought on, he considered, by her hoaband's 
ill-treatment. She led the life of a dog. He considered them a vexy 
unhappy family. The deceased complained a great deal of the 
prisoner. The deceased was perfectly sane. There was no indication 
of intemperate habits. Neither insanity or drink would produce such 
symptoms as he found deceased suffering from on Sunday evening, 
AprU 22, and which shortly terminated in death. He had made a 
poH-moriem examination. He secured the stomach and removed it, 
and found the mucous coat in a state of great inflammation, auch as 
would be produced by an irritant poison. The stomach and contents 
were sealed up and sent to Professor Ayler. Witness found nothing 
to which he could ascribe death except the result of an irritant in 
the stomach; and in his judgment that irritation was caused by 
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acetate of lead. He suspected at the time that it was acetate of lead. 
Natural causes could not have produced the appearance he observed. 

Cross-examined : The witness said he believed deceased to have a 
strong constitution and generally good health. The appearance of 
irritation on the coats of the stomach could only have been produced 
by poison. There was no doubt whatever about the presence of 
sugar of lead. 

Ee-examined : He never knew a stomach present such appearances 
fi*om natural causes. 

Professor Ayler was then called, and entered into minute details of 
the analysis, the result of which was to prove undoubtedly the 
presence of acetate of lead, and death from the same. In conclusion, 
tho professor said he never knew in all his experience a clearer case 
of death caused by taking acetate of lead. The time of operation of 
such a poison would vary according to circumstances. 

Cross-examined from his own book. Dr. Ayler stated that there 
were exceptional cases, one of which he himself recorded, in which 
the poison had worked a little sooner or later. The operation of the 
poison woxdd depend a good deal on the state of the stomach and 
circulation. There was no absolute rule to lay down on the subject. 
The fact that the deceased was of temperate habits would make the 
action of the poison slower. The period of death from acetate of 
lead varied in different cases, and according to the quantity taken. 
The earliest known was almost instantaneous. 

The Coroner who held the inquest stated that he had given the 
prisoner notice that a criminal charge would be made against him, 
and that if he elected to make a statement he must do so upon 
oath. He said he wished to be sworn, and made the deposition as 
follows :— 

''I bought acetate of lead on the evening of Priday, April 20, at 
the shop of Amos Spei^e, surgeon and chemist, but neither gave 
nor caused it to be given to deceased. I put the pot containing it 
on the bedroom mantelpiece,'andjafterward8 found it had been removed." 

Alice Woodward recalled: I saw an ornamental pot with some- 
thing in it amongst several phials on the mantlepiece of the sleeping 
chamber occupied by my father and mother. I saw it there on Saturday 
and on Sunday. I went into the room on Sunday just before dinner, 
and it was not there then. My father seemed very much affected 
when my mother died. The police constable came the same night, 
and said, '' Bichard Woodward, I airest you on suspicion of poison- 
ing your wife." The prisoner went with him without a word. 

Tliis closed the evidence in tho case. 

[To h4 eofitinuid,) 
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THE HURTLEBUBT ELEVEN DEFEATED. 




I^HE Hurtlebury Cricket Club, to which we had the hoaonr 
to belong, some few yean ago, numbered seventy-aeren 
individuals — ^forty-two of whom were " honoraiy' and 
thirty-five "playing" members. It was cnstomary 
for the eleven best of these latter to play ten matdies 
during the season, one of which they were always sure to win, and the 
remaining nine as invariably to loie. This was an unsatisfactory state 
of things, but how brought about it would be di6icult to tell. Some 
declared that Spanker, their fast round-arm bowler, had been *' off his 
pitch" for years ; others complained of there being a lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of several of the members ; and some few vowed 
that Lobs, the captain, was gouty, irritable, and a — ujjvf. Some said 
one thing ; some, another. However, the fact remained indispatable that 
the "eleven best" of Hurtlebury donned their flannels ten times a 
year in order to do battle with the champions of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and nine times out of the ten returned to their homes to doff 
those flannels in disappointment and disgust. 

The agony of the inhabitants of Hurtlebury, as they surveyed the 
discomfiture of their heroes, was absolutely painful to witness, and the 
reproaches with which the vanquished were assailed were of the most 
forcible and cruel description. Even jeering was resorted to, and the 
bitterest irony. At last Hurtlebury was disgracefully defeated by 
Tipton Magna, and from the evening of that eventful day things began 
to assume a really serious aspect. 

" Beaten again, as usual ! " cried old Lieutenant Smythe, B.N., as 
three or four of the Eleven entered the sanctum of the Griffin Hotel, 
divested of their flannels, and endeavouring to appear as unconcerned 
as possible under the trying circumstances. "Beaten again, as 
usual!" the old cynic repeated, handing his glass to be refilled and 
winking at the same time at the young lady who presided at the bar, 
for whom, it was whispered, the Lieutenant had conceived an extra- 
ordinary attachment. " Who or what's to blame this time, eh ? " ho 
asked, as he placed his replenished tumbler carefully and tenderly on 
the right-hand comer of the little round table at which he had nightly 
seated himself for a score of years or more^ and from the legs of which 
he was only too frequently disentangled and refreshed with soda*water 
ere he could bo persuaded to consider the untimeliness of the hour and 
be brought to recollect in what quarter of the town he resided. 

"'Twas the ground," replied Lobs, gloomily, in answer to his 
question. 
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**0h! 'twas the ground, was it?*' chuckled the Lieutenant. 
** The time before last 'twas the * slows,' last time 'twas the weather, 
now it's the ground. Upon my word and honour, Mr. Lobs, you possess 
a great talent for invention, sir. "What is it going to be next, I won- 
der?" 

" So, 'twas the ground," interposed Spanker, dryly. 
" Bowled for nothing, no doubt," sneered the old boy, who didn't 
like to be inteiTupted. Of course, it's the ground with you, What's 
the highest score you've made this season, Mr. Spanker, sir? " 

" Don't be inquisitive ; you're beyond your sixth glass of brandy- 
and- water, and can't control yourself again, as usual. If you will 
have the goodness to keep quiet, I daresay Lobs will let you know 
about the match. By the way, when are you likely to be Admiral ? " 
" Admiral, sir ! Such confounded impudence ! I'll cut the service, 
sir. I wouldn't be an Admiral, sir, if the whole Board of Admiralty 

came down and implored me to " 

** Emerge from your half-pay retirement, eh ?" 
" I would not^ sir ; and it's much like your impertinence to talk of 
things you don't understand to an officer who was a midshipsman on 

board the Victory when Nel " 

** Oh ! oh ! oh ! " was chorused by every person in the bar, as the 
Lieutenant was about to deliver himself of certain astounding informa- 
tion relative to his early career. Copious draughts of brandy-and- 
water are apt to work insidiously on the imagination, and of this 
psychological fact in connection with Lieutenant Smythe, H.N"., the 
majority of the inhabitants of Hurtlcbury were by no means unaware. 
Finding that he could not mount his hobby with much credit to 
himself, the old tar relapsed into an obstinate silence, which he did not 
condescend to break for some considerable time. In the interval two 
more of the Eleven had made their appearance, together with several 
of the leading tavern frequenters of Hurtlebury. * 

Before we proceed further we will say just a word or two about the 
Griffin. Less than twenty years ago this hotel was a good old- 
fashioned structure, with pointed gables, and, if we recollect rightly, 
a signboard of a gorgeous and amazing pattern. Poor old Andrew 
Bowles, whose vei-satility was universally acknowledged, and who had 
been, amongst other things, a druggist, auctioneer, clerk at a brush 
factory, a schoolmaster, a professor of pyrotechny, and an emigrant to 
America, was, at that time, the landlord; but, with all his experience, 
the Griffin never became a highly-flourishing hostelry under his 
management. Andrew was by far the most scientific billiard-player in 
Hurtlebury, a proficient at the game of skittles, and by no means a 
bad hand at whist ; he knew much about the manufacture of sky- 
rockets, and had some reputation as a getter-up of private theatricals ; 
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neverthdoss, to quoto the words of one of Eurtlebiiry's most sagacious 
inhabitants, ** He must 'ave drunk more than 'alf the profit, and while 
he had the GriflSn most everything went to wrack and]ruin." Andrew, 
as was only natural, became insolvent, and found it advisable to exile 
himself from his native town. He was succeeded by a certain Mr. 
Edward Basse, a widower, who was tall and portly, and— strange 
infatuation for a Boniface ! — said to be possessed of a turn for church 
music. This gentleman, we believe, did not take a very active 
part in the management of the hotel, but allowed his daughter, 
Amelia, who was desperately enamoured of the driver of a four-horse 
stage-coach, to assume the reins of government. This young lady, 
however, was not a very good manager (some were ungallant enough 
to say that she drank), and under her auspices the Griffin was not 
much more thriving than it had been in the days of Andrew Bowles. 
Her father knowing this only too well, removed to the Cygnet, and 
his late residence was closed for a considerable period; but the 
Cygnet proved fully as unprofitable, and back to the Griffin went 
Edward Basse, who had in the meantime married a wealthy and fair 
widow. At this period of its history, the old gable-roofed Griffin was 
puUcd down, and a stately stuccoed edifice arose in its plac«. The 
tap, which had for so many years faced the High-street, was meta- 
morphosed into a booking-office ; a spacious bUliard-room was erected 
up the yard, and the new bar decorated to suit the all but Oriental 
tastes of Mrs. Basse. Notwithstanding that a large portion of his 
wife's money hud been lavished upon the house, still the worthy land- 
lord, who, as we have before hinted, preferred church-music to hotel- 
keeping, was unable to make the place pay ; and, after due delibera- 
tion, surrendered the Griffin into the keeping of one James Lester, and 
retired from the scene of action to live upon the small salary ho 
derived from the church-choir and what little remained of his wife's 
property. Mrs. Basso went with him, as a matter of course, but he 
did not allow her to remain long, for he was a man of a .choleric 
temperament, and she rendered his life miserable by continually 
taunting him with an injudicious disposal of her fortune. 

The Griffin having fallen into the hands of James Lester, who 
enjoyed a certain reputation for smartness, and whose wife was the 
daughter of the principal hotel-keeper of Broome, it was supposed by 
many of the inhabitants of Hurtlebury that it would now become one 
of the most flourishing hotels in the town ; but it subsequently turned 
out that these individuals were wrong in their conjectures, for the 
Griffin, instead of making any progress, executed a retrograde move- 
ment, and bid fair to relapse into a very poor state indeed. It was 
only too evident that Mr. James Lester was not suited to the Griffin, 
A combination of 'laziness and semi-intoxication proved detrimental to 
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his caroer. He left his wife to take upon herself the rest of the hotel 
managementy and retired to the billiard«room and stables for a period of 
about two years and a half, and then thought proper to vacate in 
favour of the present landlord, who, we belieye, has restored the 
Griffin to a somewhat healthy condition. 

And now that we have given the leading features of the history 
of the Griffin, we will return to the company assembled in 
its bar. All of the uninitiated were very anxious to learn the par- 
ticulars of the Upton Magna match, but Ihe members of the Eleven 
who were present were singularly silent and reserved, and had to be 
pressed before they would give the requisite information. 

'* The ground was not in a worse state than usual, I suppose ?" inter- 
rogated Kobinson, who was of a sceptical turn of mind. 

** Oh, yes, it was," answered Boyes, the longstop, quickly. ** I had 
the greatest difficulty possible to stop the balls, and when I was 
batting to Hewitt's bowling I was in an awful funk, for just in front 
of the crease the ground was full of holes. I was struck several 
times in the face and chest, and as for poor old Browne, he's black 
and blue — bruises all over ! " 

''How many runs did the Upton Magna men make?" asked 
Clowes, removing his pipe, at which he had been puffing vigorously. 

'' Two hundred and ten in their first innings," replied Boyes. 

" How many in their second? " 

''Oh, they didn't go in the second time, because — ^because we 
were—" 

" Beaten in one innings, I suppose ? " interrupted Sobinson. 

" Well — ye-e-es," stammered Boyes. 

" By how many runs ?" inquired Clowes. 

"One hundred and twenty. But it was entirely owing to the 
ground." 

"Entirely owing to the ground — stuff and nonsense!" shouted 
Eobinson. It's always the case with you fellows; you are the 
laughing-stocks of the whole county ! Upton Magna is about half the 
size of Hurtlebury, and yet Upton Magna can lick HurUebury into 
fits. It's a confounded shame, that it is ! And you make such on 
exhibition of yourselves, too ! You start off, dressed in all the colours 
of the rainbow, in a break-and-four, with a fellow playing the 
cornopean as you pass through the principal streets, and in the evening 
you sneak back to town and take off your flannels before you daie to 
show your faces. I should be ashamed to return at all if I were you. 
What did Legge make ?" 

" l^othing." 

'' That's his usual score, isn't it?" said Greene, with a smile. 

" He makes runs sometimes, but he's a little out of practice just 
now," replied Boyes. p 
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*' Did Lobs score many ?*' pursued Robinson, who was determined 
to learn as much as possible about the match. 

** No, he only scored one in his first innings, and he made nothing 
in his second," answered Boyes. He wns bowled off his pad each 

time. And if the ground ^^ 

*' Bother the ground ! Please don't say it was the ground again. 
If all of you would only practice a little more you would not be com- 
pelled to make use of such paltry excuses." 

Eobins<m delivered himself of this phillipic, sipped his brandy-and- 
water, and turned round to Lobs in order to possess himself of his 
version of the affair. 

"Well, Lobs," he said, "you're the captain of the eleven, Bow is 
it, my dear fellow, that the Upton Magna men managed to beat you 
again?" 

" You heard me say just now that it was the ground," said Lobs 
snappishly. 

" Yes, yes, but it was something else besides the ground. Say it 
was the ' slows' and I'll be satisfied, but really I can't stand the 
ground any longer. Say it was the ' slows,' my dear fellow, and have 
done with it." 

" I'm sure the ' slows' had nothing at all to do with the matter ; I 
repeat it was the ground. I'd rather play cricket in the street than 
in such a < bumpy' patch as that of ITpton Magna. A roller has 

not been " 

** Oh, you're a set of humbugs !" growled old Lieutenant Smytfac, 
R.N., looking up and interrupting Lobs. " Why, a pack of schoolboys 
would beat you. I'll back the Grammar School to play any twenty- 
two of you. The ground indeed !" 

The lieutenant'syor^^ was grumbling, and his grumbling was not of 
a very classical description^ especially when he was in a state of 
partial intoxication. When sober he merely dissented to the remarks 
•made by the individuals in whose company he found himself, but as 
ho became heated with brandy-and- water he waxed more contradictory, 
and indulged freely both in hyperbole and anathema. The Hurtle- 
bury Eleven had been defeated by tJpton Magna, and he, in common 
with several of his townsmen, ridiculed their discomfiture, and 
sneered at what they flattered themselves were extenuating circum- 
stances. Even when they won their one match he declared it was a 
fluke, and taunted them with playing against greatly inferior oppo- 
nents at a time when they laboured under worse disadvantages than 
ever. Lieutenant Smythe, R.N., was, in fact, a nuisance — ^a malig- 
nant nuisance. Lobs knew it, Spanker had openly denounced him 
as such, and the landlord of the Ghiffin confessed in secret that lialf- 
pay naval officers were identical with bore s--and bores of the most 
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insufferable kind, too; their great capacity for brandy-and-watcr 
being their only redeeming quality. 

Hurtlcbury had been vanquished by Upton Magna, and the five 
members of the H. E. assembled in the bar of the Griffin were 
unwilling witnesses to the fact. They excused themselves, as we have 
seen, by declaring that the ground was of an inferior description — 
imperfectly levelled, and not fit to be played upon ; and they persisted 
in concealing the one great truth, which was that the men of Upton 
Magna were in better practice than themselves, and pulled more 
heartily together. They (the H. E.) had departed, with their umpire 
and scorer, for Upton Magna, firmly impressed with the belief that 
they would issue from the struggle crowned with success ; a brass 
band had been engaged in the morning to play them triumphantly 
through the town on their return, banners had been prepared, and 

^but why dwell on such harrowing details ? Suffice it, the band had 

been countermanded, the flags remained unfurled, and the other pre- 
parations, to quote Robinson, who was an authority upon the subject, 
were all ** nipped in the bud." Dido sighed for the return of JBneas, 
Hurtlebury groaned when its Eleven came back ! 

We subjoin two paragraphs relating to the match. The first 
■ was published in the columns of the Upton Magna Tattler^ the other 
has been extracted from the Hurtlehury Journal : — 

** Cricket. — The men of Upton Magna may congratulate themselves 
upon achieving another victory; their cause has triumphed, their 
brows are wreathed with laurels, and the threats of their opponents 
have been scattered like chaff before the wind. Hurtlebury, by dint 
of much underhand dealing, managed to secure the quarter sessions 
as its own, but Hurtlebury, despite its underhand bowling, has failed 
— miserably failed — to win a certain match at cricket. But this is not 
a time to indulge in paltry reminiscences. The inhabitants of Upton 
Magna can well afford to laugh at, or forget, such trifles. They have 
long since consigned the turnpike business to oblivion, the disputed 
roadside pump appears to them like a dream, and the brass band con- 
test is indeed a thing of the past. * Ronetta guam splendida,* says 
the poet. We are not envious of Hurtlebury's ill-gotten gains. Let 
us console ourselves with the present victory. Lobs has bowled in 
vain, Boyes has batted to no purpose; Hurtlebury, to sum it up 
in a word, has been defeated. So long as Hewitt and Pobjoy are 
the champions of Upton Magna, we need not tremble for our laurels. 
We rejoice to find that our esteemed townsman, Bussell Parker, Esq., 
has headed the subscription-list for a presentation-bat, with a donation 
of two-and-Bix (half-a-crown)." 

And now for the brief paragraph of the Hurtlebury Journal : — 

" Cricket.— We had hoped to chronicle a victory for the men of 
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Hurtlebury ; but we regret that we are obliged to own to their defeat. 
The Upton Magna T<UtUr^ with its usual vulgarity, indulges in un- 
grammatical and illogical personalities. We hurl back its taunts with 
scorn, and from motives of courtesy forbear to refer to the disgraceful 
condition of the ground and the want of proper tent accommodation." 
The Hurtlebury Eleven had been defeated, and it was a long time 
time before they ventured to play another match. 



WILD HEN. 




Ig^lT has long formed a subject for inquiry among physicians and 
l|^ metaphysicians how for the human faculties are susceptible 
of degradation by absence from society and deprivation of the 
ordinary civilising agencies. From the period of Peter the 
Wild Boy to that of Kaspar Hauser, instances from time to 
time came under public notice tending to afford some data towards a 
solution of this problem. As to the case of Sawney Bean, the so- 
called ** man-eater," who is said to have supported himself and his 
family for twenty-five years with the cut-up and pickled bodies of 
travellers whom he murdered on the highways near the western coast 
of Scotland, there is fortunately very little reliable testimony ; the 
story is buried in the mists of three centuries ago, and there we may 
safely leave it. 

Peter the Wild Boy, whose case attracted much attention in the 
time of George I. and his successor, was in the year 1725 found in a 
wood near Hamelin, about twenty-£ve miles &om Hanover. He was 
walking on his hands and feet, climbing trees like a squirrel, and 
feeding on grass and moss. The boy, who appeared to be about thir- 
teen years old, but could not speak, was taken to an asylum at 
Hanover, when the King ordered him to be supplied with such food 
as he would take, and to be taught, if teaching were possible. Yery 
shortly, however, the boy escaped, fled, and hid in a tree. When 
re-captured he was sent to England in 1726, and exhibited to the 
nobility. He had few ideas on any subject, was uneasy in garments, 
and would not lie in bed, but preferred to sit and sleep in a comer. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, after many trials, failed to elicit any power of speech 
in him. A satire of Swift tended to draw still more attention to the 
caie of the so-called Wild Boy. In his It never rains hut it pours ; 
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or, London strewed toUh ^rities^ Swift spoke of the Wild Boy ia 
the following tenns : — " It is evident by several tokens about this 
yonng gentleman that he had a father and mother like one of us, but 
there being no register of his christening, his age is only to be guessed 
at. . . . So far is true, that he endeavoured to kiss the young 
Lady Walpole, who for that reason has become the envy of the court 
circle, this being a decision of Nature as to her superior beauty. By 
his mimic quality ho disclosed what wild beast had nursed him. 
Observing children to ask blessings of their mothers, he one day fell 
down on his knees to a sow, and muttered some sounds in that humble 
posture. He understands perfectly the language of all beasts and 
birds, and is not, like us, confined to that of one species." From this 
and a good deal more of the same description it is easy, to trace the kind 
of questions which were started and discussed concerning this strange 
creature. Ho was for many years fonder of raw flesh than 
cooked meat ; though disinclined to clothing, he gradually formed a 
liking for finery; he had no idea of money or its uses; he was 
greatly excited by music. By slow degrees he learned to understand 
what was said to him, but his spoken vocabulary was nearly limited 
to "Peter" and "King George," even when he became of middle 
age. He lived many years on a pension ; then ran away in 1745, was 
taken up as a spy in Scotland, and restored again to safe keeping in 
England. The eccentric Lord liacboddo, who had a theory about the 
descent of human beings from tadpoles and apes, described Peter as 
seen at Berkhampstead in 1782, when about seventy years old. 
Peter was about five feet three inches in height ; he would gi'owl 
and howl when bad weather was coming on ; he learned to drink 
beer and to like spirits only too well ; he had a fresh and healthy 
look, and was not at that time savage or repulsive in appearance. He 
died in 1785. Nothing was ascertained concerning the origin of the 
wild state in which he was found, nor could any inference safely be 
drawn as to whether any period of civilised existence had preceded 
his savage career. 

Six years after the discovery of Peter, or in 1731, while a French 
nobleman was shooting at Songi, near Chalons, he fired at something 
in the water that looked like a bird or a cluster of birds. After 
diving and rising at another spot, there appeared two children about 
nine or ten years old. They tore and devoured raw fish, hit each 
other with sticks, bound up Uieir hurts with skins of fish and bark of 
trees. One returned to the liver, and was never again seen. The 
other went to Songi. He (or she) was nearly blaok, and had on a 
few scraps of skins, went to the fields^ and Uved in a tree. The 
Viscount d'Epinay offered a reward for his re-capture, and the boy 
was brought into a kitohen, where he q^eedily deroanNl raw fowls 
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and rabbits. When washed, the blackened skin proved to be tolerably 
white. Great trouble was experienced in keeping him in the house, 
for being muscularly strong, he would make holes in the wall and 
roof, and creep out. Ho walked with a sort of flying glide. His hear* 
ing and sight were very acute. He spoke no language at first, only 
a soreamj but learned to talk a little by degrees. One of the French 
accounts of this singular being spoke of it as a girl, not a boy, and 
said that she was baptised in 1732 as Maria de Blanc. Whether the 
story is correctly told or not, no clue was ever obtained to the early 
history of this Maria de Blanc and her companion. 

Leroy, in his MemoireM sur let Travauw dans ies Pyreniss^ gives the 
following narrative : — ** In the year 1774, a savage or wild man was 
discovered by some shepherds who fed their flooks in the neighbour- 
hood of the Porest of Tuary. The strange man, who inhabited the 
rocks that lie near the forest, was very tall, covered with hair 
like a bear, nimble as the hisara (?), of a gay humour, and, in 
all appearance, of a \vild character. He c^n visited the 
oottages, without attempting to carry off anything. He 
manifested no knowledge of bread, nulk, or cheese. His greatest 
amusement was to watch the sheep running, and to scatter them ; and 
he testified his pleasure at the sight by loud fits of laughter, but never 
attempted to hurt the animals. When the shepherds, as was fre- 
quently the case, let loose their dogs at him, he fled with the swiftness 
of an arrow, and never allowed the dogs to overtake him. One morn- 
ing he came to the cottage of some workmen; one of them endeavoured 
to get near him and catch him by the leg ; but he landed heartily, 
and then made his escape, and was not seen again. He seemed to be 
about thirty years of age." Such is the narrative, which leaves us 
quite in the dark as to the early history of the forest wanderer. Fro- 
bably a fair inference would be that the wild man had been lost in the 
forest when young, and had thenceforward lived in a savage state. 

In another instance, recorded by Itard about the close of the same 
century, the attributes observed were more numerous and varied. 
Itard (J>e8 Premiers DeveUopment Physiques et Moraux d» Jeume 
Sauoageie VAvegrcn) says that, several years before, a wild boy, 
apparently about twelve years of age, was seen in] the woods near 
Aveyron; he was naked, and was grubbing for nuts and roots. 
lYothing was seen again of him for some years, when a youth of 
eighteen or nineteen, supposed to be the same, was seen in the same 
woods by three liuntero. They seized him, and conducted him to a 
hamlet He ran away 'frithin a week, and lived throughout a severe 
season, dotiied only in a sheepskin. Ho was aeiced again, and taken 
to a hospue at Bhodes, where lie was detained sevexnl moatha. 
Ferooioua, impati«nt, and xeiiless, lie b«ffled all attempts to dviliM 
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him, and tried continually to escape. He was next taken to Paris, 
where Pinel and other savans displayed great interest in his case. 
He hit and growled at all who offended him, attended to nothing, dis- 
played no liking for any one, and remained, as he had probahly lived 
from childhood, unconscious of human sympathy. Most of his organic 
senses were inferior in acuteness to those of the brute creation j he 
knew nothing of language, and had very little power of denoting his 
meaning by gestures. His discernment (to use the words of Itard) 
was nothing but a " talent of gluttony," and his pleasures only a 
gratification of the sensorial organs. He had a tendency to trot and 
gallop when ho moved, and to eat his food in the manner of gramini- 
vorous animals, smelling everything before he tasted it. Two of his 
greatest delights were to be in a snowstorm, and to look at the moon- 
light. Pinel and Itard made many investigations into his mental con- 
dition while he was in a deaf and dumb asylum j but of his end 
nothing definite seems to be known, except that ho escaped from tlio 
asylum and from Paris altogether. 

Some instances seem to denote rather a depraved appetite for savage 
life, than an accidental separation from ci^dlised communities. The 
JRoyal Gazette of Jamaica, for 1807, contained an account of a wild 
man who made his appearance on one of the plantations, molesting the 
women, but manifesting some fear of the men. It was ascertained 
that he haunted the recesses of a neighbouring wood ; and the owner of 
the plantation sent out a party to capture him. When caught, he had 
no clothing, save the remains of a doublet; his beard was very long; 
his feet and hands were callous as leather ; his skin was discoloured 
with filth, and his whole appearance was most degrading. With much 
difficulty the planter induced him to talk, by which he learned that 
the wild man's name was Charles Martin or Martino ; that he had 
been in the woods two or three yeare, and that until he approached 
near St. Anne's he had never during that time seen a white face or a 
human habitation. It could not be ascertained whether any other 
cause than a depraved inclination had led him into the woods. 

A singular incident was recorded in the Van Dieman*8 Land 
Magazine, as occurring about the beginning of May, 1836. A Mr. 
Bataian and others, having removed from Yan Pieman's Land to Port 
Philip (now the flourishing city of Melbourne) to settle as stock 
farmers, were struck with the appearance of some of the natives, 
whose gait, colour, and countenances differed much from those of the 
other aborigines. They also exhibited marks of a certain degree of 
civilisation — rude embankments with stone fences across creeks and 
inlets ; sluices to catch fish at fall of tide ; wigwams well thatched, 
with doors and windows ; pieces of wood well hollowed out for water 
vessels ; and kangaroo skins well cut and sewn into garments. All 
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theso things seemed to denote that civilised man had been among 
them. And so it proved. A white man made his appearance, clothed 
in a kangaroo-skin cloak. He was at first rather timid in his ap- 
proaches ; but when spoken to kindly, and offered a piece of bread, he 
threw off his reserve, and accepted tiie offer. Looking at it long, he 
suddenly exclaimed with delight ^^ Breadl'^ Other English words 
soon came to his memory. As soon as his conversational faculties 
became sufficiently awakened, he gave a singulsur account of his life. 
Thirty-three years earlier, or in 1803, the English Government deter- 
mined to form a settlement on the southern shore of Australia ; the 
only settlement at that time being New South Wales, on the eastern 
shore. The ship Ocean was sent out with a gang of convicts, under 
the control of Colonel Collins. William Buckley, one of these convicts, 
was a very tall man, about thirty years of age, who had served in 
Holland as a grenadier under the Duke of York. Watching their 
opportunity, Buckley and two companions escaped from the encamp- 
ment, and wandered away into the woods. They kept together for 
about a year, living in terrible privation. Buckley then left his com- 
panions, whom he never saw again ; he joined a tribe of aborigines^ 
became their chief, and lived with them thirty years. He brought up 
a progeny of half-castes, and threw a little gleam of civilisation into 
the barbarism of that region. As there was no reason to doubt the 
truth of this story, measures were taken to secure the pardon of the 
governor for this escaped convict, now past sixty years of age ; the 
pardon was obtained. The gradual awakening of the old ideas, as 
denoted by the cry of " Bread!" is a very instructive feature in this 
case. 

Kaspar Hauser takes notable rank in this list of wild men. In 
1828 a strange youth was seen to enter the marketplace at Nuremberg, 
holding a piece of written paper in his hand. The paper contained a 
narrative to the effect that a labouring man in Bavaria, struggling 
with the charge and expense of a large family, had had the youth 
placed before his door by a person unknown, and had brought him up 
secretly ; that the youth was the son of a soldier in the Bavarian army, 
and was himself desirous of being a soldier. This youth was examined 
at Nuremberg, with a view of obtaining further light in the matter ; 
but it was found exceedingly difficult to get anything out of 
him. He could speak very little, and was almost totally 
ignoiant; he knew very few German words, and could only 
only write his name, ** Kaspar Hauser." He showed a violent dL<;- 
like to all kinds of meat and drink except bread and water. He had 
a handkerchief with him marked in one comer K. H., and a few 
written Catholic prayers. Notwithstanding all this, there was a white- 
ness of skin, a smallness of hands and feet, and a general delicacy of 
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proportion, such as humbly-born youths seldom exhibit. The burgo- 
master of the dty caused investigation to be made into thie singular 
phenomenon. Among other things^ it was ascertained that Kaspar had 
never from his childhood worn any clothing except shirt and trousers, 
that he had lived in a dark place underground, where he was unable 
to stretch himself out at full length, that he had been fed upon bread 
and water by a man who did not show himself, but who cleaned and 
dressed him. His sole occupation was playing with two wooden 
horses. Shortly before his strange appearance at Nuremberg, Kaspai' 
had been visited more frequently by the man, and had been taught to 
write a little, and to lift his feet and walk. Kaspar was handed over 
to the care of Professor Daumer to see what could be done for him or 
with him in the way of education. Tbo result was not satisfactory ; 
for, although his original mental qualities appeared to have been good, 
a sort of dullness supervened. Earl Stanhope, an English nobleman 
who saw him at Nuremberg, procured for him a situation in one of 
the civil courts ; but he was neither intelligent enough to be admired, 
nor stupid enough to be regarded as a semi-barbaric phenomenon. The 
poor young man lived to his twenty-first year, but then he fell under 
very miserable and suspicious circumstances. There can be no doubt 
that he was the son of some one who disowned him, though all 
attempts to discover the individual have hitherto failed. Some persons 
suppose Kaspar to be the natural son of a priest ; some, of a lady of 
high rank ; some, of a royal prince. To others it appeared probable 
that the poor fellow was a victim to some conspiracy concerning the 
inheritance of property. One day in 1829 he was found bleeding at the 
head ; he said that a man in a black mask had wounded him, but all 
attempts to discover the perpetrator were fruitless. Four years after- 
wards, towards the end of 1833, a stranger brought him a pretended mes- 
sage from Earl Stanhope to the effect that the secret of his birth was at 
length ascertained, and that Kaspar was to meet the Earl in the palace 
garden at a certain hour on a certain day. The unsuspecting victim 
went, met a stranger, and speedily received a mortal wound by a stab 
from a dagger. The assassin disappeared, help came to Kaspar, and 
he survived three days ; after giving an account of so much of the 
transaction as he was acquainted with, Kaspar Hauser died on the 
17th of December, 1833, but the mystery of his birth still continues 
unrovealed. He was not a ** wild man" in the sense applicable to 
some of the persons noticed in this article, but the degradation of 
intellect observable in them may have been due to the same neglect in 
childhood as that which brought about his partial brutalisation. 
What a human being may become when human (or at least humane) 
agencies are almost wholly withheld, we do not eyen yet fully know ; 
it is fearful to contemplate. 
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DOMESTIC COOKEET. 



Kye Dbop Caxes. 

To one pint of sour or butter- milk, add two eggs, a small teaspoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt and rye meal, sufficient to make a batter that 
will spread a little, but not run. Drop in muffin rings with a spoon. 
For baking they will require twice the time of common griddle-cakes. 
They are also nice baked in cups about fifteen minutes. 

Bread Without Critst. 

The housewife who would bake her broad or biscuit without a dry, 
hard crust, can do so very readily. Just before placing the bread in 
the oven, she has only to rub its surface with butter or lard. This 
will close the pores, prevent the escape of the gas which is produced 
by the yeast, and the escape of the steam which is produced by the 
moisture of the heated loaf. iBread thus baked will be almost crustless. 

Rich Plttm Oaks. 

Mix, two quarts of flour with a pound of sifted loaf sugar, three pounds 
of currants, half a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, a qiuuter of 
an ounce of mace and cloves ; a grated nutmeg, the peel of a lemon, 
cut fine ; melt two pounds of butter in a pint and quarter of cream, but 
not hot ; the whites and yolks of twelve eggs, beaten apart, and half a 
pint of good yeast. Beat them together a full hour, rut in plenty of 
citron and lemon. Then butter your hoop, or pans, and bake. 

A Goon Plum Cake. 

An equal weight of butter and flour, a quarter of a pound of cut 
peels and citrons, double the weight of butter in currants, the grating 
of three lemons, and half a nutmeg, half an ounce of pudding spice, 
one glass of brandy, and the same quantity of eggs as the weight in 
butter ; beat your butter as for pound cake ; put in a few chopped 
sweet almonds. Paper and butter a hoop, bottom and sides ; then 
put in your mixtures ; bake in a slow oven for some time ; take off the 
hoop when done, but not the paper. 

Coffee Creah. 

Mix three cups of good coffee with one pint of cream, and sugar 
according to taste ; boil them together, and reduce them one-thinl ; 
observe that the coffee must be done as if it was for drinking alone, 
and settle very clear before you mix it with the cieam. 

To Pr£ser\'£ Milk. 

Put a spoonful of horseradish into a pan of milk, and it will remain 
sweet for several days, either in the open air or in a cellar, while 
other xmlk will sour. 

Rice Puffs. 

To a pint of flour put boiling water or milk sufficient to make 
batter. Beat four eggs (when it is cool), and put in, togethor with a 
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toaftpoonful of salt. Drop this mixture by tho large spoonful into 
hot fat. 

CiDEB Cakb. 
One cupful of sugar, one cupful of butter ; mix them together, and 
break in two or three eggs ; then add one cupful of flour, one nutmeg, 
and one teaspoonful of saleratus ; put into it one cupful of cider, or 
pour the cider foaming over it ; then add two cupfuls of flour ; mix the 
whole well together, and bake it three-quarters of an hour. 

RoxTT Cakes. 
. Take a pound of ground almonds and a pound of fine sifted sugar, a 
few grains of nutmeg, a little grated lemon peel ; dry it well up into 
a stiffish paste ; work it well ; if too stiff it will crack ; then add a 
trifle more yolk of egg, and form into cakes to suit the fancy ; no 
cutters are used ; they must be made a day or two ; after they are 
formed, let them stand on sugared paper, upon your baking sheet ; bake 
them in a quick oven — a few minutes will do. 

UiNcjER Seek. 
Boil gently, in a gallon of water, three tablespoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, three of ginger, and a lemon cut in slices. When it has boiled 
half an hour, tike it from the Are, strain, and sweeten to your taaite ; 
white sugar is the best, but brown sugar or molasses answers very 
well. Put to it, when lukewarm, half a pint of fresh yeast. Turn it 
off carefully when fermented, bottl? it, and keep it in a cool place. It 
will be fit to drink in the course of seven or eight days. 

C&BAK Soda — An Excellent Deikk. 
rive pounds of loaf sugar, one ounce of cream of tar, one ounce 
Epsom saltSf five ounces tartaric acid. Dissolve all the ingredients in 
one gallon of water, and heat it till it boils ; and skim, if necessary. 
Wlien cool, put the syrup in bottles, and set in a cool place. To pre- 
pare the drink, put two or three tablespoonfuls of the syrup into a 
tumbler two- thirds full of water ; add one -fourth of a teaspoonful of 
super-carbonate of soda ; stir briskly, and the effervescence w411 be 
equal to any soda from the fount. 



NEEDLEWOBK. 



CEOCHET HOSES, 

AVn SEVEKAL WAYS OF USING THEM. 

To Make thb Boses. 

1st 6 chain ; form a ring. 

2nd round : 12 d. c. into the ring. 

3rd round : D. c. through the two upper loops of the first d. c. of 
last round ; 3 ch. ; miss one, and repeat, making 6 loops of 3 eh. 
in all. 

4th round: 1 d. c, 4 tr., 1 d. c. ; all into first loop of 3 ch. of last 
roxmd. Eepeat. This forms 6 petals. 
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5th round : 3 ch., and mako one plain into the loop behind the two 
d. c. of last row that come between the petals. Repeat all round, as a 
foundation for more petals. The object of taking the stitch at the 
back is to make the petals raised up as they are in the real flower. 
There should be six in all. 

6th round : 1 d. c, 6 tr., 1 d. c, into each loop of 3 ch. 

7th round : Same as dth round, but 4 ch. instead of 3. 

8th round : 1 d. c, 9 tr., 1 d. c, into every ch. of 4. 

9th round : Same as 5th round, but 5 ch. instead of 3. 

10th round : 1 d. c, 11 tr., 1 d. c, into every chain of 5. 

This completes the rose. 

A VERY PEETTr ANTIMA.CASSATI I2f BrIID AND EaISED BoSES. 

Inch and a-half wide braid — ^bluc or green. Must be cut the length 
wished. Make a scolloped edge each side with* 1 plain crochet stitch 
through the braid, 8 ch., miss a quarter of an inch, and repeat from *. 
Use Evans and Co.'s Boar's-head crochet cotton No. 4, and Walker's 
XJncotopic needle No. 4. A number of the roses are then made, sewn 
together, and added as stripes between the braid. The ends of the 
braid have a rose each side, sewn back to back on each of them. To 
form a Mnge make 5 loops of 6 ch. each on every rose at the edge, and 
just a tuft of fringe through each. This should be 4 inches long, and 
14 threads in each tuft. Mrs. Shales, of "Westboumo-grove, supplies 
the antimacassar, commenced, and sufficient material, for 4s. 6d. 

A OOLLAK A3^D PaIE OF CuFPS 

May be made of these roses worked in Evans' Boar's-head cotton 
No. 24, and a very fine size of Walker's Penelope crochet hook. For 
sewing the roses use Walker's Patent Ridge-Eyed needles No. 9. For 
the antimacassar. Walker's Ridge-Eyed needles No. 7, and Evans' 
glace thread No. 60. The Ridge-Eyed needles go through the work 
more easily than the common sort, as they do not drag and pull the 
thread near the eye. 

Necklet and Haie Oekamekts. 

Work the same roses in fine purse-silk of three shades — either pink 
or amber — and sew on to black velvet at intervals. For the neck, for 
green bands or cordons, they look very pretty. 

A Swiss Antimacassas. 

Cut out the centre of a square piece of book muslin in a circular 
form, and. fill it with machine-made netting square, darned vrith a 
pattern. Where the net and muslin join place a close wreath of the 
roses worked in Evans' Boar's-head cotton No. 14, and Walker's Pene- 
lope needles No. 5. Edge the muslin with roses and a fringe. Spotted 
muslin may be used, and the border formed by it should not be more 
than from two to three inches wide. 
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lA MODE, 



Th£ changeable and cold days of the past month have rendered the 
duties of the toilette difficult, and an accumulation of changes of 
raiment indispensable, and in describing the style of the present 
moment, the alternations of sharp cold and intense heat still not un- 
likely to ensue must be taken into consideration. Serges, which have 
not yet been struck from the list of fashion, may be quoted as truly 
appropriate for the seaside and for travelling, especially when a bracing 
coast or mountain air is to bo encountered. Scotch tweeds are also 
excellent wear. These resemble serge, but are softer and every way 
superior. Some elegant yachting jackets are fashioned of pure white 
tweed braid, or bound with black, and secured with large pearl or 
ivory buttens. Vecuna stockings, undyed, of the natural rich brown 
shade, are introduced, and arc appropriate accompaniments to such 
skirts and suits. 

The looped skirts are universal at the present moment, many being 
made purposely for this style. A dress which has become short, or 
inelegant in the flow of the skirt, is easily converted into one of these 
costumes. A stylish seaside toilette, which is worth description, was 
composed of a delicate grey chamber-gauze robe, ornamented -with 
medallions of blue silk and black braiding. This was festooned over a 
white serge skirt trimmed with a very broad braid of blue silk, bor- 
dered with narrow Cluny lace. Another dress of plain grey lama was 
trimmed with black braid, and looped over a scarlet serge under-shirt, 
on which rows of black braid were laid close together. Large scarlet 
rosettes with a black button in the centre of each secured the festeons. 
One of these had a peplom with a low body and braces of the same 
material as the skirt placed over a plain-fitting high body, and sleeves 
corresponding with the petticoat. The other has a high peplem, with 
coat sleeves, and a large ^ple- pointed hood hanging from the neck behind. 
The flat pamela style of hat is one of the newest, but a great variety 
of shapes can be worn, thus enabling the wearer to accommodate the 
style of her features ; but in all cases high crowns seem to be abandoned. 
"White dresses of all kinds, and especially white garnished with black, 
remain fashionable, and the bright, beautiful blue has lost none of its 
popularity. In jewellery, a massive and plain make, wonderfully 
jointed, and copied from antique models, is chosen for necklets, 
bracelets, earrings, and brooches, and deep-coloured dead gold selected 
for the purpose. "Watch-chains are worn very long and round the 
neck, worked in somewhat massive cable-like turns. "Watehes are 
worn a little larger, and decidedly more substantial in bulk. 
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FAMILT FASTIMIE. 

1. 
DESCRIPTIVE CHARADE. 

An Eastera city is the sceno^ 

Its throng'd basaar. 

From near and far 
A motley crowd's assembled there, 

More mixed, I ween, 
Than e'er at revel seen, or fair. 
My doubled first keeps holiday—' 
A strange procession stops the way. 
Here are men with swords in mimic fight, 
And knives, and clubs, and armour bright ; 
Here minstrels tune most dismal strains, 
And mad fanatics shake their chains ; 
Crescented flags wave o'er the ranks, 
Masked buffoons play ludicrous pranks. 

A rabble rout 

My aeoond shout; 
While turban^d head, and naked pate 
" Hussain / Hoosaain I '' reiterate. 
Here tamed timers prance, 
Whose foot bells jingle as they dance ; 
Sage dervishes among the crowd 
From Khoran's pages chant aloud, 
And brazen tridents (symbols quaint !) 
Mahomet's fingers represent ; 
Tom-toms resound their *' rat-tat-ta ! *' 

And cymbals clash 

(A deafning crash !), 
While borne in effigy's the tomb 

At Kerbda, 
With tinsel'd minaret and dome. 

Here comes along 

A nuptial throng, 
And there some chant a mournful dirge. 
Here bright array — there sombre serge ; 
Here loyful strains —there sorrowing moans; 
Here laughing nymphs — there weeping crones ; 
A wedding car — a sable pall— 
A bridal, and a funeral. 
Around the outskirts of the throng 
A drunken rabble roll along — 

A staggering herd. 

Who nave drank my third 
Sans stint — or something quite as strong ; 
And over all the eager crowd — 
O^er bridal car and funeral shroud — 
O'er dervish, trident, minstrel, clown-— 
Scatter the scented ubbhir round. 
Such is the scene, so strangely droll. 
The faUhJiU celebrate my whole. 
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2. 

MYTHOLOGICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 



1. Solemn. 

2. AxeFs hunt. 

3. An Ogre. 

4. A gnome. 



Names of Fruit. 

5. A gnome pater. 
0. Etna gnomes. 

7. Etna Ciren. 

8. Nomads. 



3. 



9. A Sirin. 

10. Dire Erebus. 

11. A motto. 



EUBSKA. 



CHARADES. 

My 1, 6, 7, is a vessel used to carry water in ; my 7, 6, 5, is short for a 
Mi's name ; my 8, 9, is a French^ pronoun ; my 8, 6, 4, 5, is to throw ; my 

JUUSTTA. 



1, 6, 5, is an animal ; and my whole is a lady's name. 

4, 



Hy Jirst is so small that it oft can't be seen ; 

My second's less ! — isn't it droll ? 
To solve this charade is easy, I ween — 

I'm afraid you'll pronounce it my whole. 



My Jirst is a pronoun, nor he, she, nor it ; 

My second E a boy, if transposed ; 
My wJiole is a forerunner (Webster to wit) ; 

Now, clever ones, solve it ! I've closed. 



EUABKA. 



EURIKA. 



ENIGMA. 

In conntries where the snow diifts deep 
My first will often lie asleep, 
AVhile feathery flakes around it raise 
A shelter from the hunter's gaae. 

In the hazy forest, wild and drear, 
My second soundeth silv'ry clear. 
Many a horned band adorning, 
That the traveller may have warning. 

My toAo2e, though fragile, mav be found 
On precipice or rocky ground ; 
Be caieful, therefore, lest thou fall 
In seeking one who charmeth all. 



H. D. W. 



MENTAL HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
News is received in France of the death of a contender for the English 
throne with its rightful sovereiffn. He has been slightly wounded in a 
battle with the King of England, and the false report of his decease is wel- 
comed with great joy at Paris ; the bells are rung, the usurper is burned in 
oflfigy. and even the guns of the Bastille are fired by the people, as on an 
occasion of public rejoicing. j 
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8. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is the reluctance of the ladies to diticard criDoline most 
reasonable? 

2. Why ought the supply of veal to be particularly abundant? 

3. Why cannot a humble dwelling be inhabited solely by young persons? 

4. Why is a schoolroom in task hours like a dinner? 

5. Why must a courageous man be successful in everything ? 

Ca&actacus. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. &o., IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 
A Stone.- (1) Geology ; (2) Vide Dr. Layard's Researches, &c. ; (3) See 
1 Samuel, xvii., 49, 50 ; (4) Sec Numbers xv., 35, 36 ; (6) Requires no ex- 
planation ; (6) Diamonds, and other gems ; (7) Pebbles by the roadside, &c. ; 
(8) See Exodus xvii., G ; (9) See Matthew v., 3 ; (10) See Matthew xvi., 16, 
17, 18 : (11) See Matthew xxi., 42 ; (12) Hard, or stony heart ; (13) Stone 
idols. 

2. 
Mooic — Komco. 

3. 
Canoe — ocean. 

4. 

Murmur, 

5. 
Psalms — ^Palm — Lamp. 

6. 
Crowd — crow— row. 

7. 
Flag— lag. 

8 
Sea — son. 
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OUR COUHCIL; 
NOTES AND QUJSEIE8, MISCELLANEOUS GONTEIBUTIONS, Ac. ^ 

CXJKIOirS MAIDEN FEIENDSHIPS. 

There have been many cases placed on record tending to illustrate 
the remarkable attachments which maiden ladies sometimes manifest 
towards each other, as if the want of another tie led them to cherish 
this one the more warmly and deeply. 

One of the most notable instances of this kind was famished by the 
''Ladies of Llangollen," as they were generally cdled. To this day 
no tourist or visitor goes to the beautiM vale of Llangollen without 
hearing or speaking of these ladies, and wishing to have a peep at the 
picturesque cottage which they inhabited. One of those two insepar- 
able friends was Lady Eleanor Butler, sister of the Earl of Ormonde ; 
the other was Miss Ponsonby, cousin of the Earl of Bessborough, both, 
therefore, high-bom and nobly connected. It is not clearly known 
what was the immediate cause of the singular step they took, whether 
disappointed love or any other ; but, being deeply attached to each 
other, and conceiving a distaste for the gaities of high life in Dublin, 
they quitted relations and suitors in 1778, and retired to the little 
romantic village of Llangollen in North Wales. In this retreat they 
concealed their names so effectually that they were known to the 
neighbourhood only as " The Ladies." Their relations made several 
attempts to lure them back to the cultivated society which they were 
fitted to adorn, but in vain, and as the ladies held property in their 
own hands they were free to live where they chose. This cottage, 
known as ''Plas Newydd," or New-place, was a model of refined taste 
within and picturesqueness without. By degrees the names and rank 
of the ladies became known ; Madame de Genlis, Miss Anne Seward, 
and other writers, mentioned them, and curiosity concerning them 
became excited, especially in the higher circles of society. The mas- 
culine habits of Lady Eleanor Butler, and the feminine grace of Miss 
Ponsonby became subject of talk, and so matters continued for more 
than ha£f a centuzTi by which time the ladies had, of course, become 
old women. One lady died in 1829, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the other, deprived of her life's companion, soon followed her. 
The example was catching. Two other maiden ladies. Miss Holly and 
Miss Andrews, took Plas Newydd after the death of the former 
occupant; their friendship may have been deep, but it was quiet, and 
they made no noise in the world. ... 

One of these examples of lasting friendship between maiden ladies 
was brought under public notice by a remarkable will case which was 
tried on ihe 5th of Ma^, 1854. We must narrate the case a little at 
full. Two friends, Miss Bennett and Miss Wheatley, had pledged 
each other during their lifetime that the survivor of them should inherit 
all the personal estates and effects of the other. Miss Wheatly died, 
and Mus Bennett then put in her claim for the property. It 
appeared, however, that the agreement had only been a verbal one, or, 

VOL. n. Q 
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at any rate, there was no actual will in a valid form forthcoming. 
The administrators or next of kin disputed pie claim on this and other 
grounds. From the evidence brouglrt before the jury it api>earB that 
^e romantio attachment between the two ladies commenced so far 
back as the year 1813, when ono of them was twenty years of age, 
and the other a year older. They shared the same home during the 
greater part of forty years. Each wrote a document purporting to 
give the inheritance of all her property to the other. The document 
written or signed by Miss Wheatley, on which the claim of the plain- 
tiff was based, was worded in the following curious way : — " I, Jane 
"Wheatley, will and testimony. I leave all my money in the bank to 
Maria Bennett, my dear friend. — Jane Wheauey." To which there 
was a kind of postscript : " The land to my sister's daughter. — Jane 
Wheatley." 

The end of this particular maiden friendship was marked by a most 
unusual collision of opinion between the judge and jury who tried 
the will case. The jury, as plain, observant men, enterf»ined no 
doubt whatever that the two maiden ladies intended to dispose of 
their property in the way indicated, but the judge, haying an eye to 
the strict letter of the law, combated their views. The jury, after 
a short consultation, said they found a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : On what count, gentlemen ? 

The roreman : We find that therp was an intention that the sur- 
vivor should have the property. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : Then you really say that they agreed to this — 
that there was an absolute agreement between them that one should 
leave her money to the other ? 

The Foreman : We do. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : Then I think your finding is bad in law. 

The Foreman : That is our opinion. 

Mr. Baron Alderson: Then God forbid I should have such an 
opinion. Well, what as to the account of money lent, and the 
interest ? 

The Foreman : We also find for the plaintiff for £200 and interest. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : Is your verdict for the whole property of the 
deceased ? 

The Foreman ; No, only for the personalty. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : If it is good for that, it is good for the whole. 
Then take care, gentlemen, as you so home, that some of you say to a 
person, ** Sweep the street and I will leave you my (estate ! for that, 
according to your finding, would be a bargain. I am entirely 
dissatisfied with this verdict. If such a principle were admitted, 
nobody's property would be safe. I declare, I protest it is the most 
dangerous verdict I ever heard in all my life.'* 

A juryman here rose and said, " It is our unanimous opinion that 
we have given a conscientious verdict." 

Mr. Baron Alderson : I should have summed up much more 
elaborately if I had entertained the least opinion that you would liave 
given such a verdict. 

Th6 jury, in fact, felt no doubt that the ladies fully intended to 
leave their personalproperty to each other, or rather to the survivor 
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of them ; and the dumsy and infonnal nature of the doonment or 
will was not allowed to interfere with this decision. Whereas the 
judge, wedded to law forms from the beginning of his legal career, 
would not accept the intention unless it were expressed and testified 
in the usual way. 

ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 

Dear little infant so peacefully sleeping, , 

Emblem of all that is fairest and best, 
Innocence o'er thee her vigil is keeping, 

Sin neycr knoweth the charm of thy rest. 

"Well may we fahcy around theo do hover 

Guardians whose dwellings are found in the skies ; 

Naught that is earthly in thee we discover ; 
Purity's self seems revealed to our eyes. 

Lips slightly parted, on which a smile lingers, 
Look like a blossom new ope*d to the sun ; 

E'en as the coral now clasped in thy fingers 
Matches their colour, thou beautiful one ! 

Few could resist thee, thus mutelv appealing, 
Few pass unnoticed thy manifold charms ; 

Nor, in the midst of a rush of sweet feeling, 
Chide as a weakness thy mother's alarms. 

Heedless art thou of her loving protection. 
Wholly imconscious of hopes or of fears ; 

Heedless as yet of the boundlesB affection 
Lavished upon thee wiUi smiles and with tears. 

Ne'er canst thou measure her noble devotion, 
Ne'er canst thou fathom the depth of her love ; 

Weak, and yet strong, is that holy emotion, 
Fearless, yet gentle as soft cooing dove. 

Strangers, perchance, are but backward in seeing 
Some of thy numberless sweet winning ways ; 

She ever watching and guarding thy being, 
Noteth each act, and is loud in thy praise. 

When thou canst utter that magic word mother^ 

Who shall describe her ineffable joy ? 
Word that is dearest, and, more than all other. 

Breathing of happiness free from alloy. 

Bear little infant, though Time is so fleeting, 
Soon will he bring thee full many a care ; 

Thou, like the rest, must encounter his greeting ; 
Thou, like the rest, art Eternity's heir. 

Friends but in name will both falsely and fairly 
Tempt thee with pleasure from Honesty's way. 

Hearts all unselfish are met with but rarely ; 
Constancy seldom reigna more than a day. 
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Where'er thy footsteps or fancy may take thee, 

Yet will thy mother's affection remain. 
Love so enduring can nerer forsake thee — 

Ends but in death, and is always the same. 

Baby, fair baby ! — ^if constant to duty 

While in the world thou art taking a part, 

Then will the life bear a blossom of beauty, 
Preying the goodness and strength of thy heart. 

EhM/L WALLIIfOTOK. 



A DAY m SUMMER. 
Gently sigheth the murmuring breeze, 
(Gracefully bend the stately trees, 
Drowsily hum the busy bees, 

This glorious summer day. 

Skyward the flowers in beauty spring, 
On the air their odorous perfumes fling ; 
Bright is the earth with each glorious thing, 

From the great Creator's hand. 

Fair and glorious the sun^s bright ray, 
I^ow brightly gleaming on Ocean's spray. 
Thrown from fiie waves in fanciful play, 

Dashing the rocks among. 

Pealingly grand is their harmony there, 
Solemn the music home on the air, 
Sounding from mountainous cliffs afar. 

In symphonies grand and deep. 

And as the tranquil hours pass on, 
And, with days and weeks long fled, are gone. 
Carrying their records of right and wrong, 
On to the buried past. 

I think of God's mercies numerous more 
Than countless sands on the ocean shore, 
Repeated and multiplied o'er and o'er. 

In many blessings to me. 



THE WISDOM OF Ilt.ANKNESS. 
'Tis said that none but a booby rash 

Ever for action a reason states. 
We wouldn't accept the spurious trash 

For the promise of entiy at Fortune's gates ! 
Here's a note of the Bank of Common Sense, 

Which for much of life's truest wcal^ is good : 
With hourly worry would'st thou dispense ? 

Aim to be understood ! 
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Laehng a reason do not act ; 

AsHtiff, thy leason may be told — 
For none will a well-meant deed detract, 

Excepting natures of basest mould : 
And meet respect thou shalt aye command 

Prom the noblest of the brotherhood. 
And thy friends shall form a goodly band, 

If thou be understood. 

Since all in action are prone to err, 

How good soever the motive be, 
How false a view of thy character 

Thy deeds, my brother, may give to me ! 
But tiLou, by timely and can&d speech^ 

In the light of thine honour clear and good. 
Might give me knowledge they could not teach, 

And so be understood. 

Thy neigh^urs' acts, too, Regarding thee. 

Take hu^ from their judgment of thine own. 
And if this often mistaken be. 

Adieu to the peace that's worth a throne ! 
Then let not reticence, passion, pride. 

Or inconsistency mask thy mood ; 
Be aye thy deeds with thy words allied. 

Aim to be understood. 

How often have love and friendship's tics 

By misconception been rudely broken. 
When, could we see with omniscient eyes, 

No word of anger had e'er been spoken ! 
In thoughtless converse and hasty deed, 

We furnish misapprehension food. 
And myriad hearts are made to bleed, 

Because misunderstood. 

Then be the study both thine and mine, 

To preclude all ambiguity. 
So that each our meaning may well divine. 

And each our real intent may see. 
Alway, as with honest aim we act. 

To advance our own and other's good. 
Let us veil not a motive or a fact 

That may make us understood. 

What countless troubles would ne'er be grown. 

Did men more honour this pregnant truth ! 
More of just forbearance then were grown ; 

Far less of bitterness — ^more of ruth. 
Fewer wounded breasts, fewer wills at strife, 

And fewer feuds 'mong the erring good 
Would stain the annals of human life 

^hearts were undershodf 

Gabactacus. 
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WHAT THE CHURCH BELLS SAID TO ME. 

In life's battle boldly 

Press on for erer, 
Cower at no danger. 

Faint thou, ah ! never. 
Do cruel men deride yon, 

Press on for ever ; 
Good conscience will guide you — 

Faint thou, ah ! never. 
When false friends disown you, 

Pi«8S on still ever. 
Saooesses will crown you — 

Faint thou, ah ! never. 
Though troubles increase. 

Press on for ever ; 
They soon will decrease- 
Faint thou, ah ! never. 
The honest hand's strongest, 

Press on for ever — 
Self-made fortune lasts longest ; — 

Faint thou, ah ! bever. 
Face the world boldly, 

Press on for ever, 
Though it sneers coldly. 

Faint thou, ah I never. 
Let honour guide thy way, 

Press on for ever. 
Whate'er the scoflfers say, 

Faint thou, ah ! never. 
Not in thy strength alone. 

Press on for ever ; 
Ask humbly at Jesufi' throne, 

Failing, ah ! never. 
If, then, thou would'st be wise, 

Press on for ever ; 
List to a friend's advice, 

Scorn it, ah I never. 

A, Ctxyptm 



ON THE BIVEB, 

It is quiet evening time, 

When ghostly moonbeams quiver. 
And, through a mist of tearsi 

Across the river 
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^ look with straining eyes, 
And strive to see, 
Some trace of a bark that once 
Was near to mo. 

'Tis gone with the dreamy past, 

My yenth's sweet prime ; 
But always through my mind. 

In the evening time, 

Steal recollections fair, 

And, though they leave but pain, 
As sure as the twilight comes 

They come again. 

I was farther up the river, 

Where it is not so wide j 
And as I floated on alone 

There came one by my side. 

Others amid the host of boats 

Had thus come, and passed me by j 
But this stranger still kept near me, 

And, — I know not why, — 

But I felt that a friend was there. 

Close to my side, 
Going with me out to the sea 

On the ebbing tide. 

And still we kept together, 

And journeyed on, 
And I thought that nevermore would I travel 

On alone. 

But, one night, as on the waves I watched, 

The moonbeams quiver, 
A sudden gust of wind came blowing 

Along the river. 

And it caught his sails, and bore him 

Away from me 
Into another current that flowed 

Out to the sea. 

Vainly he tried to alter his course, 

Or his boat to stay ; 
The current but bore him ever on. 

Farther away. 

And now while through my soul 

There passes a shiver, 
I look, through a mist of tears. 

Across the river. 
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And strive to see among the boats 

Which onward glide 
The one that once in the dreamy past 

Sailed by my side ; 



w. 



For I know that wherever he sails, ' ^ • t 

Still out to the sea. 
Over the restless waves, his heart 

Is calling me. 

And I often wonder sadly, 

With tears and pain, 
If ever along the river 

We shall meet again. 

Though I know if on river or sea 

We meet no more, 
We shall meet and know each other, 

On yonder shore. 

But still in the eventide. 

When moonbeams quiver, 
I look with straining eyes 

Across the river. 

And ever I watch, and wait, 

And long to see, 
The bark that loog ago 

Was near to me. Amkua Bxcxwith. 
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JE left Mary de Lawnford bowed down with the crush- 
ing weight of disappointment. When she recovered 
from the first storm of tmgnish she tried to find a rea- 
son for Sir Hugh's indifference. She could not, how- 
ever, conceal the one cruel truth that his heart was no 
longto hers. When she recalled the hours of happiness long past, 
those hours which had proved so fatal to her, every little incident had 
a new meaning. The pleasant conversations, the delightful hunting 
excursions which had been the moans a few years ago of arousing a 
warm, mutual sympathy between them, now assumed a loss rosy hue. 
What right had she to think he cared for her more than for any other 
companion of his sport ? She asked herself this question over and 
over again. Miserable and broken-hearted as she was, she still strove 
to defend the object of her hopeless affection from even a thought of 
wrong. He had spoken words which she had cherished as expressions 
of more than friendly tenderness — ^he had looked into her face with those 
dark eyes of his in a dreamy, lingering way that she had remembered 
with a strange thrill of secret rapture. It was a hard task to fling off 
all this pleasant delusion, a heart-rending task to convince herself that 
she had not been deceived by him, but had deceived herself, yet she 
had learnt to reverenoe him bo much, and to put such faith in his 
generous manliness, that it was more difficult, it was even impossible to 
believe him false-hearted. So she stifled tho hysterical sobs which 
threatened to divulge the sorrow that was gnawing at her young heart, 

VOL. n. B 
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and, calling together her attendants she bade them prepare to accompany 
her on a long jonmey. It was impossible for her. peqpl^ t9 be 
ignorant oi her troable, and many were tfie diaeusdoqs &at took place 
among them while making the necessaxy pnepAifttiooa to depart from 
Danedred Tower. 

'' Poor creature," said one of her tirewomeni *' she hath been sorely 
smitten by a trouble of the heart. 8he takes after her father, who 
was as warm as a glowing brand in matters of lore, religLan, and 
feud. She hath his southern blood in her yeinS| and it's hard to 
drink of the bitter cup. Marked you her face ?" 

''Aye, truly did I," replied her companion; ''her soul glows 
through her fair flesh ; her sweet face is a living; minor, and the more 
she strives to check its tell-tale propensities — ^poor, pretty thing ! — 
the more painful it is to see her. She tried to smile when ahe bade 
me get ready to go from hence, but her poor dear lips seemed to 
tremble, and she looked as white as yonder ashes. He is a cruel 
knight, any way, to serve so beautiful and gentle a lady so falsely." 

*' Surely," said the first speaker, '* some evil one has possessed him. 
It ill becomes agallant soldier of the Gross to ctcwne to hii home like a 
blight in the orchard, and wither the &uit that was ripe fqr the pluck- 
ing. It matters not that he bo strong of arm and stqut of hM^ or 
that he is favoured in form, if he knows not t^ie worth Qf n ^^^oiiiian's 
love, and can break a gentle heart as lightly as a Saracen's pate." 

" I wot his mother has had even less mercy at his hands," said the 
other woman. He has come back like a wild boar, tearing and rend- 
ing his homo that was ready to give him cheer and welcome." 

The day following this conversation Mary de Lawnford set forth 
from the Castle. Sir Hugh was away on special business at the house 
of a neighbouring baron, and the oidy person who bade her farewell 
was the Lady de Danedred. Mary could not comprehend the cause 
of Sir Hugh's anger with his mother ; she had observed his manner 
towards her on arriving at the Tower, and she saw that the Lady de 
Danedred was suffering from some secret trouble, but she was too much 
distracted with her own aching heart to attempt a solution of the 
mystery, and she left with a few courteous words of thanks for the 
hospitality so long received, and a brief explanation of a vague and 
faltering character. She went with her retinue to a ci^e 
belonging to a wealthy baron who had married her mother's sister. 
Her aunt had often solicited a visit from her " Orphan niece Mary" 
as she called her, and Mary had finite as frequently promised to avail 
herself of the invitation ; but the journey was long and tedious, and, 
as all such journeys were in those days, it was attended by many 
dangers ; her sympathies, moreover, had been all concchtrated about 
Danedred Tower, and the visit had been frequently postponed. She 
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fblt tiiat such a plaee wotild be a fitting asylum now that her long 
romantic dream had oome to such an abrupt termination^ because it 
would b^ &r away from all the scenes and associations of the past. 

We need not follow the course of her life during the two years she 
remained under the protection of her aunt. Bufice it that she was fro* 
qvuenilj courted by the chivalrous knights who went to and fro her 
uncle's castle, that she ofteu heard news of Sir Hugh's doings in 
aaaisting to crash the ambitious designs of King Richard's brother, 
that the wurm glow which made her so beautiful never returned to 
)ier cheeksi and that she could not entirely forget the blissfal delusion 
pi her young life or keep away its sense of void in her heart. At 
times sha would assume much of her old cheerfoluess of manner, 
Imt in suoh moments an excess of excitemjant betrayed the severe 
shock that her nerves had sustained in secret; wrestlings iirith the 
burden of sorrow in her bosom. 

About two days before the occunence related in the foregoing 
chapter a special messenger arrived in great }ias^B at the castle, and 
Remanded audience with Mary de Lawnford. 

The clnxmstanoe Bqmewhat startled Maiy, for she had fenf friends 
who were likely to communicate with her on «ny matter of im- 
portance. 

''Bid him approach," said Mary to the serving maid who stood 
awaiting her answer. "Yet stay! What kind of person is this 
anxious messenger ?" 

''He is a lean, long-limbed person, my lady, and much begrimed 
with the dust and dirt of a long ride." 

" Does he bring his message by word of mouth, or has he a scrip ?" 

"He has a sealed letter, my lady," answered the serving man, 
^' which he declares he must deliver with his own hands." 

'' I will see him, then. Call hither Father Malini; I need his 
services to read the letter." 

The setving man disappeared, and in a few minutes father Malini, 
who was chaplain to the household, entered the room, followed by the 
messenger. 

<' Art thou the Lady de Lawnford ?" asked the man, bowing his 
head very low« 

Mary aasiired him that such was her name, and having received 
fiom his large rough hand the small roIl*of parchment, she bade him 
seek rest and refreshment in the kitchen until her answer was pre- 
pared. She then handed the missive^to the monk, and requested him 
to read it aloud. It ran thus : — 

'* The loving greeting of the Lady de Danedredf now at the |priory 
et Bt. Ann, Norwieh, to Mary de Lawnfevd. Gome to me, for m my 
hour of sorrow I have had a dream of joy. The return of Sing 
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Bichard is as the risiiig of the son after a long and dxeary night. 
Thy estates will soon be firee from the waidenship of the Eing. Sir 
Hugh has not forgotten all the past, and I shall see thee happy before 
I die. Haste thee, my daughter, that I may show how thou shalt win 
back my wayward son. Bring thee thy dresses and jewels, for if 
need be thou wilt go hence on a journey of state." 

Mary turned her faoe away while the monk read slowly and dis- 
tinctly the ominous words of this strange letter. One sentence — 
" Haste thee, my daughter, that I may show thee how thou shalt win 
back my wayward son," stood forth prominently from all the 
remainder, and filled her with a new hope. For a moment she hesi- 
tated on the course to pursue. Why do I disturb myself with this 
renewal of the old dream ? It is only the preparing of another cup of 
bitterness. Such was the thought that flashed across her mind as the 
monk moved towards a small bench, and mechanically prepared his 
writing materials to engross her reply. 

But the yearning of her heart overwhelmed every other considera- 
tion, and she caught at the new hope inspired by the Lady de Dane- 
drcd's letter, reckless of the misery that might be concealed beneath it. 

" What answer wilt thou send, my daughter ?" inquired the monk, 
with the indifference of one who was performing an ordinary duty. 

« Mary de Lawnford's affectionate greeting to the Lady de Sane- 
drcd,'' dictated Mary. '* I will go from hence at sunrise to-morrow, 
and will journey to Norwich with all speed." 

The monk wrote the epistle with much care, and having read it 
aloud, fastened it together with wax, on which Mary pressed her 
seal. 

At sunrise tho next morning the household was astir, and Maiy 
with her retinue set forth for Norwich. That day's journey was com- 
paratively uneventful, and the party found refreshment and rest 
towards evening at a religious house near Hertford. On the following 
day they started in the direction of Boyston, and the weather being 
very favourable, the journey seemed to revive Maiy's spirits. She 
chatted quite merrily with her attendants, and sat on her palfrey with 
the same careless ease which distinguished her of yore. 

''What is that behind yonder ash tree, my ladyP' asked one of 
her attendants, pointing to a dark object crouched behind the tree. 

^' It has the appearance of a human body," answered Hary, after a 
careful scrutiny. << Call Harold hither, and let him keep our people 
together. I do not like the attitude of this strange figure." 

There was no fear evident in Mary's oountenance as she gave these 
orders ; the heart trial of the last two years had made her wonderfully 
callous of danger. 

''Seel" cried her attendant, *< there is another and another; thty 
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are approadhing. Ah! they see that we notice them. Oh, my lady, 
they are outlaws. What shall we do ? We are all lost!" 

With marvellous rapidity the outlaws, for such they really were, 
sprang £rom their several hiding places, and advanced towsurds the 
small cavalcade. 

A man named Harold and three lazy retainers formed the only 
guard of the party, and these did not seem inclined to attempt any 
vigorous feat of valour. The women, shrieking and praying, clung 
round their mistress, while Harold and his men reluctantly obeyed 
Mary's command to advance within arrow-shot of the outlaws and 
demand their purpose. No sooner did they get within range than a 
dozen arrows whizzed about their ears, and turning their horses' heads 
they rode off at full speed, and left the party of women at the mercy 
of the ruffians, who now raised a shout of triumph, and eagerly hurried 
forward to their work of brutality and plunder. Conspicuous among 
the crowd of savage-looking men, Mary observed one of extraordinary 
dimensions. He seemed fiercer and more eager than any of his 
followers. His head had a natural covering of coarse red hair, and in 
his right hand he carried a short but heavy axe. On this man sbe 
fixed her gaze as she disengaged herself &om the women who were 
clinging hysterically around her, and drew from her girdle a small 
bright poignard. The ruffian, instead of attempting to molest the 
women, turned suddenly aside and began to examine the contents of 
the small wagon which carried Mary's wardrobe, &c. 

tn an instant Mary dashed up to him, and her dagger was within 
an inch of his breast. Her face was flushed with excitement, and her 
large dark eyes flashed with anger. So utterly regardless was the 
rogue of anght but the plunder that he might have received his 
quietus then and there had Mary possessed the strength of heart and 
hand to carry out her first impulse. 

A strange sense of horror seized her as she thought of spilling the 
fellow's blood. She hesitated; and, gripping her hand, he snatched the 
little weapon from her delicate fingers in an instant. 

**He, he, hee!'* laughed the fellow savagely. •* You ought to be in 
Prince John's garrison at I^ottingham. They want soldiers that can 
fight." 

llfary made no reply, for a rough hand seized her by the shoulder 
and dragged her away. She and her attend^ts were now surrounded 
by the outlawS| who, vrith coarse jests and threats, forced them to 
relinquish every article of value. In vain Mary looked round for 
help. There was neither sign nor sound to give her hope of succour. 

''What shall we do with this precious booty, Captain?" said one 
of the men to Armstrong, for it was he who was busy ransacking the 
wagon. 

<< Leave them where they are/' wav the abrupt reply, and the 
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gpeaker went on with the task of tossmg the various articles about and 
extracting the valuables from what would have been to him useless 
lumber. Mary was burning with indignation at the sight of her ward- 
robe being thus destroyed, and at the insulting fieoniliarity of the men 
who were standing round. 

" You are a base coward," she exclaimed, addressing herself to Ann- 
strong. " I shall remember your evil face again, and you shall p»y 
dearly for this!" 

••Remember me again, will you?" said Armstrong, with a dight 
start. " I fear then we must gag your unpleasant memory. Baldwin, 
tfeeoro that Uttie fury." 

The man addressed stepped forward, and was about to seize Kary, 
btit suddenly jumped back with a yell of pain. An arrow had pieifced 
him between the shoulders. 

All was conf^iBion instantly. 

Wheugh— thut — ^wheugh— tiiut — ^wheugh — ^thut — came the arrows 
one after another, and three of the outlaws fell in succession, groaning 
and writhing with agcmy. 

Armstrong lingered a few moments to grasp the heap of treasures 
which he had been so careful in selecting, but those moments werei 
sufficient to put a long distance between him and his flying oonaradesh 
A party of horsemen dashed from a neighbouring thicket, and theii' 
leader took a sweep round so as to cut off Armstrong from his oom- 
panions. 

The Armourer quickly peroeived the difficulty in which he was 
placed, and drawing a ponderous sword that hung by his mde firam a 
broad belt of rough hide, he gripped the long handle firmly with both 
hands, send boldly sprang forward at the horseman. 

'^ After them!" cried the foremost rider, who appeared to be a 
person of distinction. '' Leave this rogue to me." 

His followers obeyed him without hesitation, and overtaking the 
retreating outlaws, were soon engaged in a fierce hand to hand 
encounter. 

Mary and her attendants stood in a group, trembling with suspeose, 
and half terrified at the shouts and imprecations, the groans and shrieks 
of the forious combatants, as blow followed blow in rapid succession. 
In the meantime Armstrong had raised his long two-handed sword, 
and was about to am a tremendous blow at the head of his. opponent's 
charger, when his huge arms appeared suddenly to relax, and he 
staggered back paralysed with a strange fear. 

f ( Ah — ^you know me, scoundrel 1" cried Sir Hugh, fer he it was 
who had come thus opportunely to the rescue. ''Yield thee nowv or 
by the good St. Edmund thy ugly head shall roll at thy feet." 
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*' Never!" cried AnQStrong, reoovering himself from the shock of 
surprise, and dealing a heavy blow at 6ir Hugh's hone that brought 
both horse and rider to the ground. Sir Hugh disengaged himself 
instontlyi and was only juet in time to ward off a second blow aimed 
at his head. He knew that to close with so powerful an antagonist as 
Armstrong would be instant defeat, and so he leapt back several paces 
and resolved to trust to his sword. 

Both were skilled in the use of their long and formidable weapon^ 
and round and round they darted, striking and warding with a violence 
that tested to the utmost the temper of the steel. Neither seemed to 
gain an advantage, although there was a marked difference in their 
hearing. Armstrong rushed at his antagonist mad with fury, and Sir 
Hugh baffled his desperate onsets with the coolness and undaunted con* 
fldence of one to whom such an encounter was no novelty. If ary fell 
upon her knees pale with tenror, and burying her face in her hand% 
offered up a hniried but fervent prayer to Heaven for the safely of Sir 
Eug^. It was becoming a question of endurancci for both were 
equally matched in agility and perfect command of their weapons. 
The gnat strength €ff Axmstrong might under these circumstances 
have prevailed, but for the superior coolness of his adversary. 
Thegnond was torn up by their feet, and the woods were still echoing 
with their blows, when the sound of approaching horsemen caused 
Armstrong to glance behind him, and to his dismay he beheld Sir 
Hu^^'s companions retumiug from the pursuit and advancing to the 
■uooour o£ their deader. Here deq^erate than ever, he rushed at Sir 
Hugh, and contrived by a daring risk to dose with him. Sir Hugh 
flung away his now useless sword and gripped the giant by the throat, 
causing his eyes to start and his face to blacken with suffocation. 
Annstrong had managed , however, to raise Sir Hugh from the ground, 
and was preparing to fling him down, when he heard a mocking voice 
dose to his eap*-: 

<< Thou wantest wind— here's a blow that '11 make thee blow more 
feeely." 

With a wfld shriek that rent tho air, Armstrong released his hold of 
Sir Hugh, and, bending backwards, £b11 groaning and writhing to the 
earth. 

<' Kick about, kick about, my most esceUent fiallow," cried Walriek 
the 6»]f who had plunged his long dagger into the Armourer's side. 
« The end wherewith theu dids't oome was to steal, and by steel thou 
hast come to thy end." 

Sir Hugh looked at the dying man with stem indifference, but his 
heart was^ net withoiit a large share of teademees^ and he felt a 
momentary pang of regret that his enemy had fidten by a treacherous 
thmst froia hehindi aad 2iot in fair battle. 
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<' Ceaso your senseless jesting," he «xclaimed| addressing Walrisk 
somewh^Lt iititably. << He is dying ; his fat^i poor wieteh, is sealed^ 
how hfoi he dies !" 

*^ A hard die maketh % sure seal, my lord," said Ifalriok, -with 
great gravity. 

Sir fiugh was in no hmnoor to listen to the prBtiling of his feci, 
and he turned away to see after the unfortunate persons whom he had 
rescued from the outlaws. 

" Permit me, Sir Knight," said Mary, partially concealing her face 
with her mantle, " to offer you, on behalf of myself and my attendant, 
onr most heartfelt thanks for the gallant service yon have done nt. 
But for the bravery of yourself and followers we murt have lo^ all 
our property, and possibly our lives." 

'< Host gracious lady," replied Sir Hugh, ** we have done nought to 
deserve such special thanks. We hold it our duty lo defend our good 
king's subjects from the miscreants who harass and distort) his Idsg- 
dom. With your permission, I will order my men to i«place your 
goods in the wagon, and as your escort appears to have deserted you 
in the hour of peril, we wfll bear you company to a place of f»fety. 
Whither were you bound ?' * 

" We were on the road to Norwich," replied Mary ; *• but I pray, 
Sir Knight, that you will not delay your own journey for the protec*- 
tion of 80 humble a person as myself." 

" I, too, am on my way to Norwich," answered Sir Hugh, with a 
start. *' Pardon me, gentle lady, hut your voice is wonderfdlly fiottiliar 
to my ear." 

Mary made no reply; Sir Hugh looked round, and recognised her 
attendants. 

" Mary de Lawnford," he exclaimed, extending his hand, '' have 
you forgotten me ?" 

"Have you not rather forgotten me?'* answered Maxy, no longer 
attempting to conceal her face. 

" I have not forgotten you entirely, Mary ; but then Qte events 
which have occurred since my return to this country have torn me 
from all the pleasant associations of tiie past. Far fnm forgetting 
you, I have often remembered with regret your sodden departure from 
Banedrcd Tower. I could not be totally unconscious of the undhival- 
rous abruptness with which I accepted your generous greetiiig <m my 
return ; but my heart was heavy with a great trouble at the time, and 
I was utterly incapable of the smallest act of courtesy.*' 

"Courtesy!" thought Mary. Had she only looked for e^nrtesy 
howmuch suffering might she have been spared! Itieas "VvWi meotty 
■he concealed the pain tiiat that one word caused; it expressed ao 
plainly Sir Hugh's sentiment, and his peifoot igniawwe af flwloBg 
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dzeaxii -Iff !lo¥0 from irbioh die had so craelly awakened. It was 
evideiit'tfaat ^lud^fihe Jiad oheriahed as a greit reality had only heen 
regarded by him as a boyish flirtation. Her heart sank within her as 
she Xookiid tbfiidly into his handsome face, and read there the perfect 
absence of any deeper feelings than those of courteons friendship. 

^'Ibegy' S& Hugh," she replied, ''that yon will not allow any 
thonlgbt of that nnhappy time to distress you on my account. I did 
not know the cause of your trouble, nor is it likely that my sympathy 
would hafve been of any service to you." 

•*<\Rrhy, .my pretty cousin," said Sir Hugh, anxious to change the 
topic, loid looking into Mary's pale face, " these ruffians have alarmed 
yOu, i frar ;: or have yon been doing penance, with fastings and vigilsy 
for the protection of some absent lover ?" 

Midpy mfide an ezeuse f or her changed appearance, and Sir Hugh 
tftrB€diiwafy<tt» ^ve instructions for the continuation of the journey. 
** Wabitilt, iKd that the bodies of those rascally outlaws are carried 
mth u8.io' the nearest village. We have saved this hundred* a heavy 

"When ttll the preparations were completed, the p&rty, considerably 
augmented in number by Sir Hugh's followers, proceeded on the road to 
I^oryviicti. After an hour's brisk riding they came to the borders of a 
dBw»SprtB^ tkroa^ whidi the road was eontinned ; and as there was 
great difficulty for the horses to proceed, in consequence of the broken 
aad iBipi&dUig irnture of ike patii, Mary and her female attendants dis- 
mottHted. ' Sir Jbgh, in company with half-a-dozen horsemen, rode 
some distance in advance, and another body of mounted retainers fol- 
lowed at wx equsd dislanee in the rear. A few men on foot, armed 
with long bows, entered the thickets on either side. These precau- 
tions wenji^eiifdmd necessary by the troubled state of the country; 
for the scattered adherents of King Bichard's infamous brother fre- 
qoiu^Of €iQ^]BotM:toigeitber in the forests and lived by plundering 
travellers, and even villages— burning the houses to the ground, and 
Blai^bteritig tiicf xmfortunate inhabitants. 

WMry^k^w^ hadno particular occupation, and voluntarily acted in 
all Diip^Qitiesr-^at Oii« moment Sir Hugh's lieutenant, and at another 
hiSillimU^ ^^ing man*— took this opportunity to approach Mary de 
LA^^0ldr-T«» '^ 

r.ffS^eea.mjrlndyMaiemberone who was more distinguished by his 
ftUy .tiuktir his^ wisdom ?" he asked. 

" I have goodreasiNii" repHed Mary, '< to remember all the folly of 
thaxpAs&cw «. • 

^•Y^yi-'ttiy ladyv thoa ^ ^ gnof ; thy answer hath a flavour of 

* It was ooflfomarj for " hundreda," towns, &c.» to pay finos or ameroeiiienti for 
897 unslMbgM oilttiigib voinmitted within their bou^^ 
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bitterness. Enow je not that the folly of the fool is pfttimes better 
than the wisdom of the wise ?" 

"How BO?" 

'Tolly causoth mirth. Mirth is healthful. Wisdom teacheth 
us to avoid folly, but seldom hath success until Folly hath taught us 
wisdom.' ' 

** Then you should be the healthiest and wisest of men," replied 
Mary. 

'' For the matter of health, my lady, I am as the blast pf a tnunpet 
— sound of wind ; and as for wisdom, I am wise enough to be a fooL 
Good humour likes fooling, and good humour is a wise state. Art 
thou in good humour ?" 

'* I have no heart for fooling.'^ 

'' Then more the pity that thou should'st have lost fhy hmrt so 
young. Hath not my master returned thee one for thine V^ 

Mary blushed, and turned away her head at this bold question. She 
half wished that Sir Hugh could know how deeply she lorei him; 
and the thought flashed across her that Waliick might be the me^oa of 
divulging her secret. 

'^ I fear your master has none to bestow^" she replied, writh a,«if^ 
pressed sigh. 

<< 'Tis just likely that thy fear is justifled. I have see^i a. comely 
lady — ^the daughter of a wealthy citizen — ^in sweet companifflinhip irith 
my lord, and he appeared to be pouring forth his heart thseogli biA 
eyes." 

Mary gave an involuntary start, and a death-like pallor QY&mpiml 
her face. 

''When did you see this?" she asked, with a desperate effint to 
appear indifiEerent — an effort, however, that her trembling lips roftMed 
to obey. 

'' Not many days ago." 

" What is her name ?" 

" Nelly Fitzosbert." 

'' Is not her father the leader of a seditious party P* 

** So 'tis said." 

«« Is she very beautiful ?" 

'' That, my lady, is a question I cannot safely answer.. Bfcutjr id 
that which pleaseth the eye. She may please my eye, b«t net thine; 
she may please my lord's eye, but not mine." 

Mary was about to question. Walnok forther, bnt their wmfttBtdM 
was abruptly terminated by Sir Hugh, who had ridden back to ia£otak 
Mary and her attendants that they might now monnt their ydftvys 
with safety. A sudden torn of the road led them out of the dense 
forssl on to an open mootland, and Sir Hugh placed himself again by 
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Mary's side, and chatted pleasantly conceniiiig his adyentmes and the 
future prospects of the country. He little knew the aching heart of 
the pale-£EU3ed girl who listened so patiently to all he said. 



Chapt£& XIX. 

SBATH. 

6ir Sngh had heen sutnmoned to Korwich by a message from his 
mother. Hitherto he had obstinately avoided all correspondence with 
her. For reasons best known to herself, she had recently left the 
monastery at Canterbury, whither she resorted on leaving Danedted 
Tower, and had now located herself at a similar establishment at 
Korwioh. Walrick had gleaned from the messenger some very 
startling intelligence : the Lady de Danedred was dying. For awhile 
fiKr Hugh foffgot her erime, and was deeply moyed by the news ; and 
fbitiiwith he had resdred to break his resolution, and to aee his mother 
onoe mote befiire they were parted by the mjraterioos and gloomy gulf 
of death* His mother had endently intended that he should meet 
Mary de Lawnfotd, and the erenta recorded in the preceding ehapter 
had anticipated her intention. 

The Lady de Danedred was strangely altered. Mental trouble had 
broken down her haughty spirit, and had scored her face with deep, 
sharp lines. Het dark, pebetrating eyes had beoome dim and ejrpres- 
Biaiilees, and when she spoke^ a hard, uneasy morement of the lower 
jaw showed how uttetly Ae had lort all physical energy, and how 
near at hand was the teniUe messenger who opens to us the doors 
of Bteniity« 

She was reclining on a couch within a large chamber but dimly lighted 
by two long and nanow apertwes in the massiye stone walls. Bushes 
were strewn on the floor, and in a idcho at the darkest comer of the 
room stood a crucifix on a small altar. The altar was coyered with 
richly embroidered cloth, and two wax tapers, supported by mAssiye 
silyer candlesticks, threw a warm glow of light upon tiie doth, 
on the shining crucifix, and on a heap of glittering jewels that lay in 
front of the cross. 

The proud woman had relinquished one by one the splendid baublea 
of thia world as the pangs of death grew more and more frequent, imd 
they were placed on the altar to purchase, at the last momenti a pass 
toHsayen. Alas t she did not know that die wits moddng her Creator 
bj attesmg a oounterfeit coin; ahe neyer thought that <me true 
repentant tear would be more precious in the eyes of angels than ten« 
thousandfold those pearls and oostLy stones ! A monk sat by her side 
with a small table befose him, on which were placed materials for 
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writingi and, in a faint voice, which was interrupted now and then 
by violent spanns, the dying woman dictated the following letter :^ 

" Margaret, widow of Hugh de Danedred, to Heniy Fitz-Alwyne, 
Mayor of the City of London, greeting ! "Whereas it has come to my 
knowledge t^at one William Fitf-Oebert, a citizen of London, doth 
conspire against tiie peace of the said city, and hath soade sundiy 
preparations for the overthrow of those lawfully appointed to maintain 
order within the precincts of the city, and hath moreover plotted a 
special injury to me and mine, which causeth me much tribulation. 
I earnestly pray that you will take measures to punish this wicked and 
malicious man now harboured within your walls. By promptly acting 
on this advice yon will secure the peace of well-disposed citizens, and 
will confer a favour on the widow of Sir Hugh de Danedred, who did 
good service and Ml in hononrable battle. The bearer of this letter 
hath twenty byzants* in a silken bag, which you will receive as a sine 
testimony of my regard." 

The monk had only just rolled and sealed this doenment, and had 
plaoed it on one side with« small bag of yellow eolk, when the 'dis- 
tant blast of a horn proclaimed some one at the gates of the monastery. 
A slight flush overspread for a moment the Lady de Danedred'e wrinkled 
facc^ and her eyes assumed a temporary lustre as she bent forward 
and listened eagerly. 

The monk rose slowly, and walked to the window with the calm 
solemnity of one careless of all earthly events. 

'' Who comes ?" asked the invalid, breathing heavily. 

*^ A troop of horsemen, a young baron, and a gentle lady," answered 
the monk, still looking through the narrow aperture. 

** Thank God !" gasped the Lady de Danedred, and, as if exhausted 
by the effort, she sank back on the couch, and clasping her long, thin 
fingers together, remained silent. 

Presently the door slowly opened, and one of the sisters of the 
establishment advanced to the bedside. 

** They have 4{ome," she said. 

<< All ?" asked tiiie Lady de Danedred, Mntly. 

" Yes," repKied the woman, ** There is your son and a young lady, 
Mary de Lawnford*" 

** Ah !" exclaimed her mistress in a half- whisper ; **they have met 
on the road. It is well. Bid Mary de Lawnford come to me." 

The woman retired, and returned in a few moments, accompanied 
by Mary. 

'' Oh, my dear lady!" cried Mary, MIfng on her kneed bf^b-b^* 
side, ** i did not ezpeot to find you thus. Had I known you Hrem ill, 
I would have come to you sooner." 
_ ^^^^^.^^^^^ — __^ — — ^. — . _ _ . . — __■'.•_ ...- -■ 

« A gold coin of thd )period« 
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** You ba^e come soon enough. We must all oome to ttos. Do 
you still love my sou ?" The Lady de Daaadred QK)ke ynik iuoreas- 
ing difficulty. 

Mary's white hands were resting on the dark coreiing of the bed, 
and they tarembled yisibly as she answered, '' I have not^ I oaimofc 
forget the happy dream." 

<< 'Twill be more than a dream, child. Do as I tell you. Oo to 
London, and there, on tbat table, is the means of crushing your rival." 

Maiy started. 

'' Unless Sir Hugh cares for me, my lady, bow will it avail me 
to injure the happy womau who has won his regard ?'* 

'* Leare that to me, dhild. Sir Hugb does love you— will love you. 
Do as I bid you. Deliver those with your own bands, and leave Sir 
Hugb to me. Farewell. I have not long to live. Ob, Heaven 
bave mercy on me! rareweU! Kiss me, child. God bless you! 
Go — go, and bid Sir Hugb hasten to me." 

Mary rushed from the room to fetch Sir Hugb, and with closed 
doors, the young baron and a priest witnessed the last moments of 
** Margaret, widow of Hugb de Danedred." While struggling with 
deatb she wbispered in her son's ear till ber voice was no longer 
audible, and a cold film began to spread over her eyes, 
{To be continued.) 



GOOD SENSE AST) GOOD HAITNEBS. 

♦ 

* ** Oft have you hinted to your brother peor 
A certain troth which many buy too dear ; 
Something there i£ more needful than expense, 
And something preyious even to taste, — ^'tis senBe , 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven : 
A light which in yourself yon must perceive— 
E'en taste and learning have it not to give."-— Popb. 
" Herodotus has well appreciated and graphically depicted that engaging element 
of the Attic character which we shall designate its humamiy^ the term being here 
used in the widest sense as indicating not only a benevolence of temper and manneiL 
but the possession of those qualities which in every age constitute the acoomplished 
gentleman and man of the world."— Col. Mure {Crit. Mist, Gntk JUi.) 

*' The troth is, that that kind of friendly intercourse between the higher and lower 
orders, beautiful and touching as it often was, belonged to feudalism, and is simply 
impiftOtiiwble and inoottgaruons in a demooratk age."-— Ed. B«v. 

renowned Jonathan Swift^ in an essay on Good 
Manners and Good Breeding, draws this distinction 
between tbe two— that the first is pnly the art of 
remembering and applying certain settled forms of 
general behaviour, but tbe second is of a mucb larger 
extent. For good breeding (says be), besides an uncommon degree 
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of literature, sufficient to qualify a gentleman for reading a play or a 
political pamphlet, taketh in a great oompass of knowledge, no leas 
than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of Italy, 
riding the great horse, and speaking French ; not to mentioii some 
other secondary or subaltern accomplishments which are more easily 
acquired. 

Prom these premises, the essayist, with becoming gravity, infers 
that while good breeding cannot be attained to by the best under* 
standings without study and labour, a tolerable degree of reason will 
instruct us in every part of good manners withont other assistanoe. 

Good n^anners he defines to be '' the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse," and for this he insists that good sense 
(without any knowledge of etiquette) is sufiicient, along with the dis- 
cernment to suit our behaviour to our superiors, our equals, and ttioae 
below us. He proceeds thus : — 

" Pridoi ill-nature, and want of sense are the three great sources of ill- 
manners ; without some ono of those defects, so man will behave himsdf 
ill for want of experience, or of what, in the languaqt ofjools, is called 
* knowing the world.' 

** I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason will not direct us 
what we are to say or do in company, if we are not misled by pride or ill- 
nature. 

" Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal foundation of good 
manners ; but because the former is a gift which very few among mankind 
are possessed of, therefore all the civilised nations of the world have agreed 
upon fixing some rules for common behaviour best suited to their general 
customs or fancies, as a kind of artificial good sense to pnpply the defects 
of reason ; without which the gentlemahfy part of dunoes would be per- 
petually at cufis, as they seldom fiftil when they happen to be drunk, or 
engaged in squabbles about women or play. And God be thanked, there 
hardly happeneth a duel in a year which may not be imputed to one of 
those three motives ; upon which aoconnt I should be exceedingly sorry to 
find the Legislature make any new laws against the practice of duelling, 
because the methods are easy and many for a wise man to avoid a quarrel 
with honour, or engage in it with innocence. And J can disoover u» polk- 
iical evil in suffering bullies, sharpers, and rakes to rid the «K»ld of eaeh 
other by a method of their own, where the law hath not been able to find 
an expedient. 

" As the common forms of good manners were intended for c^gola^ing 
the conduct of those who have weak understandings, so they have been 
oorrupted by the persons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
paople have fallen into a needless and endless way of multiplying cere- 
monies which have been extremely troublesome to those who practise them, 
and insupportable to everybody else— insomuch that wise men ditoHen 
more uneasy at the over-civility of these refiners than they could ^smMj 
be in the conversations of peasants or mechanics*" 
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We shall not now dwell (thongh we very well might do so if com- 
position or style were the subject under consideration) upon the admi- 
rable force and ease and clearness with which all this is ei^pressed. 
We shall only say that it were well if, for the sake of style, more 
study were given in the present day to the writings of one who, even 
firom the unwilling pen of Macaulay, extorts this praise, when the 
fashionable historian sketches him at the age of four or five-and- 
twenty. " The secretary of Sir William Temple," he says, ** was a 
poor scholar, under whose plain garb and ungainly deportment were 
coAoealed some of the choicest gifts that have ever been bestowed on 
ai^y of the children of men — ^rare powers of observation, brilliant wit, 
grotesque invention, humour of the most austere flavour, yet exqui- 
sitely delicious, eloquence singularly pure, manly, and perspicuous. 
This young man was named Jonathan Swift." 

What we are concerned with, however, is the theory that good 
sense is the principal foundation of good manners ; and since the gift 
of good sense and the accomplishment of good manners are the things 
upon which a man's conduct in society depends — ^which make him 
usej^l and agreeable if he have them, or an encumbrance and an 
aimoyanoe if he have them not — ^it is of importance to consider how 
they may be encouraged and promoted, and whether modem habits of 
education be efficacious towards their encouragement and promotion. 
Now, we apprehend that, in the feverish pursuit of various kinds of 
knowledge, which is the fashion of the present day, the gift of good 
sense is less attended to than it ought to be. It is a gift, and 
nothing can supply it, when by nature it has been wholly withheld ; 
but, like every other gift of nature, it is susceptible of cultivation if 
only the germ of it can be found ; and it is submitted that to cultivate 
good sense— that is to say, habits of quick observation and ready 
judgment upon the things observed — is very much more useful, espe- 
cially in early life, than to seek to pour into the mind a vast quantity 
or a vast variety of knowledge. 

They who mix much in English society at the present day say that 
that species of civilised animal which satirists call the '' accomplished 
idiot" is on the increase, and that in certain circles considerably above 
the middle class it is rather the fashion. Young persons are led about 
from this place to that, to see specimens of science or of art, in a 
great variety of different departments, and to hear what professors 
have to say about these things. This would be distracting enough 
even tp those whoso prelLininary education is completed, and whose 
minds are matured and settled ; but to young people it must be in 
many ways pernicious. They should have their hours of study accord- 
ing to some settled plan of instruction, and then the mind i^ould be 
left to its own natural growth, aided by the conversation of those who 
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would be able to satifify inqnuy, to stunulate the desire of fartber 
infoimationi aad to guard against rash oonclusioiia, In this waj 
general knowledge is picked up without being regulariy taughti and 
the powers of observation and judgment are practised and matured. 
Once the faculty of good sense is established in the mind, the (^sunon 
ezperi^ioe of every day is practical education, and, as rogarda the 
concerns of this present world, the most important of all education; 
but to go about continually under the sense that you are expected to 
be trying to learn some new thingi is intolerably wearisome, and.ia 
rarely indeed attended with a good result. 

But if it be true that good sense is so rare a gifb that, though it 
suggests good manners where it exists, it is needful to ^ some mies 
for general behaviour, in order to £t the common case of suoh as have 
not good sense to guide them, then such " artificial good sense'^ should- 
be regarded as of much importance. It is true that it is liable to 
abuse, as most good things are, but that abuse is not the thing we 
have BO much reason to apprehend at the present time as the total 
neglect of that urbanity which good sense would secure if it existed. 
In the days of Jonathan Swift the forms of politeness had, no doubt, 
run into ridiculous excess, and he instances those of locking up a 
visitor's boots, or hiding the key of the stable, in order to teem to 
wish for his longer stay, when it was obvious enough that his depar- 
ture would be really agreeable. Many other things equallv ab^rd 
were done from the abuse of ceremony in certain quarters, while in 
others coarse habits were tolerated which now we do not hear of. 
But the reaction from the ultra ceremony of bygone days' has pro- 
ceeded a great deal too far, and now a rule seems to be very gene- 
rally acted upon by those who have not good sense to guide them, 
that they are unhesitatingly to consult their own inclination w^out 
any regard, either real or assumed, tx) the convenicnco of others. 
TMs should be reformed, and it is mucb to be desired that 'a great 
portion of society, who run after instruction in various' branches '6^ 
science, should be put through an elementary course of good maimers 
before they proceed to matters of less every-day use and less ihictlcal 
bearing on the endurableness of life. 

The good manners here alluded to are such as Colonel lifiu% points 
at in the passage at the head of this paper. Such "humanity^ "has 
but Httie to do with certain ceremonies which a class very' deficient in 
common sense regard as of high importance, but i^hich '6ie vety 
highest class probably regard as extremely stupid. The wif bF Swift 
is discharged with great effect against those whose wlKfle'Btbdk'df 
ideas is confined to ceremonies :-^ ' » -iM ,^ j'i i »♦• 

" Then is a pedantry in manneis as in aU arts and sciences, and some* 
times in trades. Pedantry is properly the over-rating any kind of know^ 
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ledge we pretend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, 
the pedantry is the greater. For which reason I look npon fiddlers, 
dancing-masterti, heralds, masters of the ceremony, &c., to be greater 
pedants than Lipsins or the elder Scaliger. With these kinds of pedants 
the Court, while X knew it, was always plentifully stocked ; I mean from 
the gentleman-usher ^at least) inclusive, downward to the gentleman- 
porter, who are, generally speaking, the most insignificant race of people 
that this island can afibrd, and with the smallest tincture of good manners, 
which IB the only trade they profess. For being wholly illiterate, and oon* 
versing chiefly with each other, they reduce the whole system of breeding 
within the foims and circles of their several ofiices ; and as they are below 
the notice of Ministers, they live and die in Court under all revolutions, 
with great obsequiousness to those who are in any degree of credit or 
favour, and with rudeness or insolence to everybody eUe^ From whence I 
have long concluded that good manners are not a plant of the Court 
growth ; for if they were, those people who have understandings directly of 
a level for such acquiiemonts, and who have served such long apprentice- 
ships to nothing ose, would oertainly have picked them up. Forir as^to the 
great officers who attend the Prince's person or councils, or preside in his 
family, they are a transient body who have bo better a title to good manners 
than their neighbours, nor will probably have recourse to genuemen ushers 
for instruction. So that I know little to be learned at Court upon this 
head, except in the material circumstances of dress, whereia the authority of 
the maids of honour must indeed be allowed to be almost equal to that of a 
favourite actress." 

The experienced will require but little comment i^on this. . Indi- 
viduals perish, but the race of these parasitical attendants upon eivilisa- 
tioii live on in perpetual sucoession. What we. have not in these days 
is a satirist of the power of Swift to deal with them. One things 
however, we may note as an illustration of the chajige of fashiqn. 
W^ho cares now for the authority of a '^ fayourite actress" in matters 
of dress ? Who, beyond the green-room, takes any note of the dress- 
ing on the stage, except to require that it be suitable to the scene, and 
that it do not involTe any very glaring anachronistio impropriety ? In 
this, and in every way — ^whatever be the cause— the influence of the 
theatre upon society has . dwindled down almost to nothing. 

We hare left ourselyes too little, space to consider,, as it merits to ])e 
considered, the.diotum of the Edinburgh reviewer, that the courteous 
and kindly .intearconrse which in times past subsisted, between the 
higher and lower orders must necessaply be sacriflced to the require- 
mentfr of a dflmooratiol age. We do not< deny the practical truth of 
the proposition, bnt we are led to ask, what is the good which the 
prevBlenee of democratio influence gives us in exchange? That it is 
a great enopurager oif ill-mannm) ^s well as some* wors^ tt^ngs, both 
in the Inwer classes and in the upper, is, we fear, too apparent; but 
in what way it jpromoto^ human virtue or human happiness t^e preG^ent 
writer has, for so far, been unable to discover. 
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THE HOTHEB'8 OEAVE 

BY THE BBV. EDWAED MONEO, M.A^ 
Vicar of St. John's, Lsbds. 




IT-SUNDAY ! Glorious, happy day ! and that Whit- 
Sunday was lovely indeed. I remember it well. There 
was no cloud in the sky except the tiny white one 
which indicates a gentle south wind. The banks and 
hedgerows, the fields and green swards vied with each 
other in flowers and oolour, life and joy. The birds had be^n up at 
work since two in the morning, the lanes of the village never looked 
so lovely, deep shadow and intense sunshine chequered the road« 
There were sounds astir on that June morning, although it waa Sun- 
day ; crickets chiiped in the grass, and school children in holiday 
attire gossipped on their way to school. No one felt inclined to be angry 
or out of humour on that sweety lovely June moming— the day for 
Mrs. Hardy's Mineral. 

*' I say, Betsy, he does look bad, does'nt he ? And sitting in that 
ditch, too ! He ought to be ashamed of himself. What a wioked boy 
he must be!" 

" I don't know, Polly, abont all of thai. He looks bad enough, 
to be sure, and perhaps has been bad. But yoa should not fawve stood 
and stared at him as you did. He put his hands over his fsce." 

'' Well, Betsy, and so he ought to have done, for mother alwap 
says we ought to hide ourselves wh«i we've done wrong.'' 

** Well, but, PoUy, we don't know for oertain that he haa done 
wrong." 

'' Oh, but he has," said her companion ; and those two paased oo, 
passed through the sweet summer hine to sohoeil. f* Stop that getting 
down the bough with tike bit of Hay blossom on; it'a well nigh 
dead, and you'U tear your fipook. Look here, Saiah Azui^ .what's 
that ?" It did not take twenty seoonds fbr Sarah Ann toleave bald of 
the bough, and descend to the terra firvM of tiie baak. 'VWhatl" 
cried she, thinking she had a spider upon her bonaflt^ a. thing of 
which she stood in the greatest terror. ^'WlKzeiaxt?!' 

" Why, there, to be sure," said her friend, p^ntag to a zag^ed 
beggar who was sitting with his head restin§ on his hand, and that on 
his knee, under the deep shadow of the hawthorn hedge. Stfah 
Ann gave one look at the olijeot. « Oh ! for goodeesa m^ ki^ jbb 
away; it's one of those hoxvid tramps. Motfasr always .aays^ get 
away from them as quick as you can, for they'll steal yon and take aU 
your clothes off and everything else besides, and that Hannibals eat 
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people." Tliis was waroing enougliy although why the fEunily o£ 
Hannibal eat human flesh was not es^dained. So these two ran a little 
away towards school. But haying soon forgotten the object of their 
terror began again to reach after the last blooms of hawthorn on the 
spray, or to laugh at and scold each other alternately. 

'' fie does look bad," said little Jessy Torner to her companion as 
they two passed slowly by. 

" So he does," said Lucy Taylor ; '* but we can't do anything, so 
let us go. Teacher wiH scold, we're so late." 

*' No, never on a "Whit-Sunday," said Jessy ; ** she never scolds on 
Whit-Sunday or Easter. Stay a moment, Lucy." 

** Now, what are you going to be after, Jessy ; it's so like you, and 
you are so odd — leave the beggar alone, and the police will see to him, 
and look him up comfortable. 

Jessy, with her sweet blue eyes and shining hair, had made up her 
mind, if Lucy had made up hers." 

'' I shall go back, Lucy ; stay here for me." 

'* G^od gracious ! Never to the beggar ; he'll kill you." But those 
words were vain, for they were not heard, and if they had been, 
perhaps they would not have been listened to. 

" Poop boy," said the gentle voice of the loving Utfcle girl, " you 
look hungry, here's my dinner ; aU wrapped up in a clean handkerchief 
— you take the dinner, and I'll take the handkerchief, or else mother 
will scold ; but she won't scold about the dinner if I tell her^ that I 
know." 

Oh, Jessy, kind-hearted little girl as you were, if you had known 
or been able to understand that pale, worn face, with its tired blue 
eyea which was raised from the beggar's hand to look at you, you 
would have known what a breaking spirit was. But you only saw the 
thinnees and the paleness — ^saw the rags in which your beggar friend 
was djessad, and were not old enough to guess more. '^ Take it all 
— ^all," said she ; \^ I shan't want it." She poured the last crumb into 
that thin and shaking hand. The blue eyes of the vagmut irested & 
momant on the ohild'a sweet, beaming, glowing fetce. There was a 
slight pressure of his teeth upon his lip, and he buried his £suse in botii 
hands* The food lay beside him. 

'* Jessy, you must oome, teacher will soold so," waa the now oft- 
lepeated cry firom Lucy Taylor. 

'' Not on a Whit-Sunday," said Jessy to herself^ as she still stood 
on the graaaa little way behind the beggar, fiill of pity, but wondering 
why the fbod^-i-her din:|ier — lay neglected by his side. His whole frame 
shook as he sat with his face hidden from her view. 

'< Perhaps he's crying," thought the little girl ; << and when he has 
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dotiei he'll wipe his eyes and eat the dinner. Poor b<^V' ^^ ^^^ 
ran off to join Lucy to go to school. 

And the beggar ate his dinner. And hearing theohxu'oh-bo^ toUu^ 
wand^ed slowly on, as much in the shadow as ho could, lor 'he was so 
ragged. The group of children — ^boys and girls— had gathered at fto 
comer of the four cross ways. They were all looking down one of tbem, 
and were eager about something which was coming up one fot thooL, 
That on the lefb hand led down hill under a line of &c trees. ; There 
was a little whispering, but no loud talking. But there were |i great 
number there of all ages. The beggar, listless and sad, and wishing to 
find some passing interest in what was going on, leant against the 
sign-post> which pointed to neighbouring villages, and, besides that} 
the sign-post was a shadow. But the object of the children's interest, 
was just coming up the hill. It was a fuueral ; ' and children will look 
at funerals. 

The beggar gazed as though he oould fiQql some passing intejresl^ too 
on that Whit-Sunday. The coffin approached, when thf vagrant 
started from the sign-post. Pale as his face had been^ it. was> paler 
than coldest marble now. His whoio soul seemed fise4. The 
mourners were just behind the coffin — a -man and a girl. There wais 
a long train behind (for all respected and loved Mirs. Hardy); ISie 
ragged youth seemed urged by an irresistible instinct t» join £bie two 
first mourners. He had looked for a third, and found her potr^ Bjo* 
That mourner was in front of that procession — ^mourmer no.longor 
now, for she was where tears are wiped froip every eye and aching^ 
hearts are felt no more. The beggar drew back, but walked at the 
end of the long line of followers — walked in his rags and tatters. 'Oie 
children talked and pointed about it, but no one interfered^ and this 
vagrant seemed to know little of what was going on, for his^eyes ^re 
fixed on the ground. 

The bell went on tolling, and the funeral and its prooesrion reiiched 
the gate of the lovely little churchyard where Mrs. Hardy's remains 
were to rest by the side of those of many of her oompanipas ini her 
heavenward pilgrimage, and many of the old inhvbitants of the little 
village. 

Her grave had been dug near the porch, at her own request, doae to 
a hedge which over-hung the western bank of the ehurchyaod* The 
churchyard was very fiiU. f " 

The mourners and the people gathered round f^e grave. The beggar 
stood dpart^ under the shadow of the hedge ; the ^ service was cmsiv and 
a hymn was sung over the open grave-^Krs. Hardy had begged that 
it might be. It was one which Edward Graven had written ftir heap 
at her own request, and which she had through her last few 
months sung to herself. Edward had had it printed on small 
papers for the mourners and people. 
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Afi tbe bymti began' to rise in the sweet stinness of the stinuner 
sky, the beggar-boy started, for a Hgbt finger bad touched his 
hand. The tender ftioe of little Jessie was looking up to him, 
patting into his hand a copy of the hymn, fie took it, and the 
<^d was gone. 

' All was over now. The people had left the churchyard. The 
men flUed np tbe grave, and went away — ^for the two chief mourners 
lingered still, Hardy and his little girl (and the men might finish 
their work an hour hence). Yes. Leave mourners to tbemselvee. 
The churchyard was empty when Hardy and Susan drew near to the 
just closed grave. They stood hand in hand, looking at it. But 
neither of them had noticed that a third had drawn near it too — ^the 
ragged* beggar ; noi', perhaps, would they have done so — for deep 
sorrow absorbs all attention — ^had not the boy thrown himself on the 
grass by the unclosed grave, with his f&ce buried in his hands. 

** tfoiher, oh, mother 1 Dear, dear mother ! Shall I never see you 
again? Oh,* mother, speak one word— one little word to Eobert — 
one little word I'* and there was silence. 

Susan had sei2ed and pressed bet father's hand with a clasp of iron. 
In a whisper, scarcely audible, she said : ** Oh I it is our Robert." 

ttardy mad* to her a sign to remain quiet, which she only did by 
thnistiug her han^erchief into her mouth; and looking round on all 
sidfes, he wen's up to "his boy, whose face was still hidden and buried in 
Hs hands.' His whole frame seemed heaving in agony. Hardy placed 
hi^ ftL(st close to his child's ear, and said— ^ 

*^ 1 will arise and go to my father." 

\^*0h, father, fether .'*' ' said flie boy, **you can never forgive me. 
Nev^, nevet, never !" 

' "Robert, mf oWii dear boy, I have forgiven you, and I do forgive 
you. Get up from the grass. We will come here to-morrow." 
' ^* Oh; ihothel*, iriotheH and! have killed you,^' was the only sobbing 
an8\ver.* 

' **Eidbert;'' said his' farther firmly/ "get up and come with me and 
yiut' sAd^T home. Tour mother wished it.'* 

And the poor boy arose. But when face met face — the father and 
his only feoy-*-they wept lipori each other's bosoms. And those three 
wklked'hbnie together. Robert leant on his father^s arm, and held on 
the other side Susan's hand, ^one of them spoke on that walk. But 
^at silcnc* was m6re ihan eloquence. 

"Eht tti^e goes the ragged beggar home with Farmer Hardy; 
sure lie does,*' wa5 the i^trained cry of a few children whom they 
l^ads^: ' ititthfey 'rei^hed the farm' ("then there were still three to be 
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Two hours had passed away, when Susan beckoned her father oat of 
the room. 

"Father," said she, "I have got up Robcrfs bed beautiful, and put 
all dear mother's pictures there, and ^" 

" Stop, child, Robert will sleep in my room, and I will sleep in his. 
And Susan, take everything which he will remember, and everything 
about your blessed mother, out of my room, and let your brother see 
none." 

*• But, ftither," said the amazed Susan. 

"Susan, my girl," said he, with more sternness than usual, "re- 
member two things — first do what your parents tell you," although 
the word ** parents '* moite than brought tears down the farmer's face. 
"And secondly — Susan, remember this — he wh<Mn the Lord has 
striken, leave to the Lord. If Robert is in God's hands for penitence 
and broken-heartedness, our work is to bind up and heal, not to open 
out, the wound. Leave your brother to God. He wiU bring the 
wanderer home; and He is doing it now. Leave those two alone 
together." 

And Robert slept in his father's bed and room ; and his father slept 
in his. 

But it was poor sleeping with Hardy. He threw himself on his 
bed. " Merciful, oh ! how merciful art Thou, oh! Lord, for all 'thou 
hast done to me. Thou hast taken away to Thyself the dear partner of 
my life — the sharer in my joys and sorrows — my weal and woe. And 
Thou hast restored to me my only, my wandering boy t The Lord has 
given, and the Lord has taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord!" 

Towards three in the morning Hardy left his bed (Robert's little 
bed of other days). His child was asleep — worn out with weariness 
and terror. His father stood and looked at him, as the moon fell upon 
his face. It was very beautiful,' and full of all the loveliness of his 
childhood, matured into the deeper thoughts and powers of the youth; 
washed from the miseries of his vagrant journeyings, his hair fair and 
luxuriant as ever, his two hands clasped together near his face, the 
still undried tear hanging on his 'eye-lash and his cheek. The farmer 
gazed upon his worn-out and sleepiDg child. He knelt down and 
prayed by his side, and returned. But again he went back (he 
thought his mother would have done so). But still Robert slept, 
though one hand was now placed under his cheek on the pillow, and 
the other lay outside the sheet. 

And a third time the father returned, and knelt by his sleeping boy. 
But this tune^he spoke above a whisper, as a thought of his wife rose 
before him. He said the old words as it were to himself— "I will 
arise and go to my Father, and wiU say unto Him ;" but a soft gentle 
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vcke from the pillow finished the sentence, " I have sinned against 
heaven and bef(»« Thee, and am no more worthy to be called Thy son.'' 
And his father fell npon his neck and kissed him. 

And Bobert walked <»i calmly and sa&ly in the paths of righteous- 
ness — ^not the same Bobert of other days, for the somewhat vain and 
self-conscious manner of the pupil-teacher had given place to the 
pensive, quiet, and subdued tone of the penitent and restored wan- 
derer. 



HOW WE nrVADED WALES. 

THE STORY OF A SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN THE FBINCIPALITT. 

Bt William Savtbb. 

Author of " With s Vriend la Pari*.'* 




Ghapteb I. 

KCSQ ABTHITE's BOTTKB TABLE, 

LK those capital old times wliich some people are never tired of 
talking about— ^and how glad we should be if they had only 
happened to have lived in them!) — it was the ordinary 
summer occupation of a good many, otherwise sensible, English 
people to go fighting in Wales. As the weather became 
settled, they might be seen furbishing up their old bits of armour 
and grinding away at their swords, or sharpening up flints for fire- 
locks ; and all against the time when the Welsh excursions began ; 
that was, as soon as the roads were practicable for attacking the 
enemy — who, on his part, busied himself in making arrangements to 
give his English visitors the best reception he could ! " The red tide 
of war,'' it has been said, " used to roll from the gates of Chester to 
the banks of Conway, and the reflux from Conway back to Chester 
was quite as powerful ;" which annual ebb and flow of the red tide 
must have been pleasant for those in danger of being overwhelmed and 
lost by it ! Still, the amusement must have been highly exciting. 
Our simple pastimes — such as salmon-fishingy deer-stalking^ and 
** shooting over a thousand acres"-— ore ridiculously mild in oom- 
parison. And as for summer excursions to Wales, it seems awfully 
degenerate. to think of entering the Principality out of chain-mail, and 
armed with a railway-ticket in place of a sword. 

Still— there being no help for it— the modem style was the one 
adopted by the invaders — ^two in number — whose exploits I sit down 
to record. Their appearance was suggestive of comfort rather than 
romance, and-^^like other modem, campaigners — ^their first care was to 
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.pT£8S.tbe railway, into th|eii: t^xim^ TbiAilaMoc fMi^^aa ihiy^me 
pauufuJJ^ cons^usy reduced ih^ia to a. niifletable bvdl of ooavoiiutti- 
aJit^ ; but it wm aot ^(itbout itft €oxii|ien4fitfng.adTi(iitsgw^t:Aiiditi^ 
. ti^i^ly inejtf^aed the^ii, r99peqt f<wr thoee vrho bad • jgone 6«)er itkei jgnniBd 
when railways were unknown. How did pooide pofldUyfind ift^ 
way into- -Uie Prinoipsdity in the 4agrsi wbjon ^ven tqiuIb; w$r^\me 
lii^arias ? . Horw did Falataff get from Edstcdieap lo Shrewsbury even, 
witii hiamarohing oompany, when he lays of himself^ '^ £ight>7»tds 
of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles aifioot with me." Ajldas 
to riding there-^that n^u&t have been . a greater trial, with i»nch tmds. 
One has eyen a sort. of hero-Woarship feeling toward the men of latfer 
days who reached Snowdon by post^chaifie or on cooeh-tops. Weary, 
weary work it must have beam, and it' seemed all the more so by eon- 
trastiaswe thought oyer dt while approbohing our destfaiatianiwith 
luxurious despatch. 

Though Wales has, in' ootvrso of time, becMme one mid inditisible, 
the tourist will always regard it as having two great divisidnd^-Netth 
and South. Oae or the other of these divisions he nrast select at 
starting. The questioin usually is — ** Which ?" For my pbrt, I deter- 
mined to see both the South and the North ; to do the country in its 
entirety, in £ict, so far as that was practicable;' but, taking the seaMn- 
able advice of a friend, I set out on the Southern road first. As was 
predicted, this turned out to be by &r \he wisest course^ ^I^^ the prin- 
ciple of saving the best wine to the last. There cannot be a grcaster 
contrast than between North and South Wales. Both aredeliglitM, 
each in its own way ; but the South is flat and fertile as a gavden, 
while the North is rugged, wild, and romantic ; and it will be obvious 
that placid beauty is far more delightful before the taste for it has 
been spoiled by the grandeur of Natux^ in her mountain fastnesses. 

Taking, the map of the Great Western Railway, at staartioigi We 
found that there was an almost straight course from London to 
Milford Haven, from the Capital to the extreme western point of (he 
Principality* This line, we saw, ran along the whole southern coast 
of Wales — the coast washed by tJie waters of the Bnstol Chamn^ — 
and touched at most of the principal townfr^at Oiepstow (in l^e 
neighbourhood of which Tintem Abbey is situated), Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Uanolly, Caermarthcn, and Milfbrd— goiag also 
within a short distance of that gem of fiishionable watering-phces, 
Tenby. 

Here was our Southern route, then, marked out by a disorfminafiilg 
railway company, which had judiciously left out every pUtee not 
worth looking at, and placed us in immediate contact with all those 
spots to which our taste was likely to incline. The route enibxaoed 
some 2S8 miles, and, as that is rather a long journey to mere pkl^ 
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•iQVMi^Qni) .iP«idstOfmi]»d to btenk it as points of intevest presented 
ihitevBhreB^- Wkvh it^luippDned tlMt on tho first day ^vrd did ikot get 

.^mttioSitEqf^bindi; '{bat day w^ only reached the borders of Wales, 

^BtqjpiioclJ^t Qioaeesteriandlaidng ti^e opportunity of running orer to 
iGfteltenlunk in t}ie evening* 

iBespectihg this ' English part of ihe joomey there is very little to 
sayj hnty^ being' an Jihnglishmany it is natural that this little should 
begin Trith a grumble ; and I certainly did gramble, when at Swindon 
I dafrted into the reftredbnvent-room, and haTing secured three penny 
buns and dbout three pennyworth of brandy, the sum of eighteen- 
pence was: demanded for those luxuries ! Threepence for a penny bun 
is a Uttle beyond a joke, as a country clergyman who had charge of 
six schoolboys thcngbt. One has heard of a saint swearing — without 
crediting it, of oonrse^^and if that saintly personage in the white tie 
and black coat did not indulge in a mild expletiye at a demand for 
something like d^ve shillings for buns, why I never heard a mild exple- 
tivs^hat^s aH. The whole system, however, is monstrous. I^o 
railway company ought to sanction three or four hundred per cent. 
beiCiigi Dsade out of their passengers, simply because it is a case of 
Hebaanfs choice. . But what struck me as the worst part of the 
biUiiness was, that the charming young brigands who levied this 
blaok mailwiete subjected to an amotrnt of bullying and cursing on the 
part of irate passengers, most painful and repulsive to listen to. It 
is. aad to see young, pretty, and innocent-looking girls assisting in 
aomething so like a swindle, and being forced to listen, as a rule, to 

. coame >and brutal denunciations, often in language by no means 
.ohoico 01^ select, while they have to brazen out what they well know 
iii an impoeition. 

The fEiGt'ifi,. the whole system wants revising. People who take 
long jovjUeys want proper food and due ccmveniences for partaking 
of iL Jfot'only do the Americans set us an example in this respect, 
but oil:^e Gontinant they have reformed it altogether. On some of 
■the UnestJaere, when a man wants to dine he signifies his wish to the 
j^mardot. arriving at a station; the order is telegraphed on to the 
Aext station, and. when the train reaches it, his dinner is handed 
in ^ & basket ; it is eaten in the carriage, and at the next station 
the basket is giveli up« "What simpler or more admirable ? 

A^plaaaaut bit of codntry that through which the Great Western 
lane passes— fertile though fiat— so fiat that there is no tunnel until 
CEicencester is reaohed. Immediately after that, oomes a tunnel, 
breaking ;&om which at Tetbory Bead, you come upon the most 
fltrikihg piece of soen^ with which I am acquainted. The neigh- 

. homibood^f Srinacomb ia not ** famed in story," but it is not likely 
tot^Jwgotteaby any one who has passed through it. Wooded hills 
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rise <m either side the valley, and among the trees little white 
houses are perched, without order or regularity, but with a pic- 
turesquenesg that is inimiteble. I can compare the scene to nothing 
but some Talley in Switzerland, with its chalets perched here and 
there in charming disorder. There may be streets in this favoured 
district, but I saw none, and I hope not. What I did; notice was, 
that there are factories, and that even these have a pleasing appear- 
ance. There are also streams and pools of water, in which, the red 
sunset was being reflected witti admirable effect as we passed throagli. 
It is seldom, indeed, that factories present a charming appearance ; 
but nothing in Wales exceeds in picturesqueness this little village of 
Brinscombe, with its toy houses, and water-wlieels, and abounding 
foliage, as viewed from the passing train. 

Of eourse this piece of country, lying between Cirencester and 
Stroud, is fandliar to most persons who have travelled on this line ; 
but people are afraid to be enthusiastic about anything ao near home. 
Bring Snowdon itself to within a mile of London, and people would 
regard it as about equal to Primrose Hill. 

At Gloucester we stopped. This seems quite as dull as most 
cathedral cities, and rather less interesting in every way than many I 
have seen. The Cathedral is considered flne, but I was not much 
struck with it. There is no spire, and the general effect is that of 
squabbiness. Like most Protestant places of the kind, it had been 
seized on as the freehold of some enterprising verger — who, however, 
was represented on this occasion by a very small girl with a very 
demonstrative sniff — ^who, peering through an aperture of two inches, 
to which extent she permitted the door to open, demanded whether 
we "wished to be shown over the building?" I decHned, perhaps 
rashly — for what valuable ecclesiological lore I thereby lost is matter 
for conjecture. Enough that the maiden sniffed us off, closed the 
door, and I had to console myself with Jonas Chuzzlewit's reflectioi), 
that "the outside of these places is always the best." 

Apropos of "Verger," the word evidently comes from the old 
English " verge," a stick or wand ; hence verger, one carrying the 
wand. The Latin name of the divining rod familiarly illustrates this. 
Gloucester stands in close relation to Cheltenham. The towns 
arc eight miles apart, and a branch line connects them. We were 
certainly glad to have availed ourselves of this branch, for Chelten- 
ham is in every respect worth a visit. It is a handsome town, with 
fine streets and shops, fine churches and walks, and without t^e 
oppressive newness that mekes most fashionable places so objection- 
able. The Promenade, with its fine trees, ie like a Parisian boulevard. 
The <mly note I took in the course of my short visit was as to the 
Sebaatopol guns presented to this town. They are erected in fitmt of 
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the Queen's Hotel, on a commanding eminence, and are very )^liowily 
mounted. There is, moreover, one admirable idea in connectioa with 
them. On the sides of the granite pedestals on which they stand, 
are inscribed the names of all the men of Cheltenham and its neigh- 
bourhood who fen in the Crimea, ^ot only the officers but the pri- 
vates, in the different regiments, born in those parts, are thus borne in 
grateM remembrance. 

But we were impatient to get to Wales, and started the first thing 
in the morning. Nor were we satisfied until, while passing Grange 
Court Road Station — an insignificant one — We saw there on a board 
four placards, setting forth the condign punishment inflicted on certain 
offenders against the Eailway bye-laws, and all the names weife un- 
mistakably Velsh. There was JSoan Jones^ who had tried to gfet a 
ride without a ticket ; there was John Hvant and WUliam Moryan, 
who had thrown stones at a passing train ; and there was David 
Qriffiihf who, I am afraid, had been guilty of smoking in a railway 
carriage — a hardened malefactor, whom we — a carriage ftill of smokers 
— set down as a fool, for being found out ! 

After such an array of names there could be no question about our 
having got into Wales. A.nd here let me caution the tourist who may 
follow in my steps against indulging the rash expectations which the 
very name of Wales is apt to conjure up. Once for all bear in mind 
that while North Wales is grand and imposing in character, South 
Wales is as flat as a bowling-green. The scenery is thoroughly 
English, and hardly more diversified than that between Brighton send 
Portsmouth. Exceptions to the rule do occur, but they are few and 
far between. The lowland character pervades throughout, and is most 
disappointing. At every step the traveller demands ''something 
Welsh," that is, something grand or romantic, something different 
to the prosaic country ho has just quitted, and demands it in vain. 

Chepstow is the first of the exceptional places at which there is 
something really worth seeing — its castle rises proudly on the right, 
while on the leffc of the line the banks of the Wye present a decidedly 
picturesque aspect, being steep and in parts overgrown with ivy and 
other foliage. With the exception of the castle, there is not much to 
detain one at this place ; but that is a fine ruin, finely situated, and 
has historical associations which render it interesting. At one comer 
of the square and otherwise unrelieved building there rises a broken 
circular tower which will always inspire melancholy reflections from 
the number of great and good who have languished out long years 
of imprisonment in the gloomy dungeons beneath it. It would be 
hard to bring a general charge against our ancestors that they had 
no appreciation of goodness or virtue ; but certainly they had a mar- 
vellous knack of consigning their best men to prison or to the block. 
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The chief prisoner whose name is associated with the dungeon, is 
Henry Martm, one of the judges of Charles I.» who paid the penalty 
of his fearless execution of the national will l^ twenty years of 
impri^nment ! , Sad| indeed, it is to contemplate such a late, and the 
stozy has a comic side to it almost as saddening, in so pitiable a light 
does, it place poor humanity. They record that at his death the 
prisoner was buried in the chancel of the church, but. afterwards 
some driyeUing vicar had the mouldering bones removed, on the plea 
that he would not suffer the remains of what he called a regicide 
to be so near to the altar ! This place was also the temporary prison 
of Jeremy Ts^lor. The castle is well worth a visit, though it does 
not present features inviting description. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Chepstow are two places which 
tradition and poetry have alike invested with the strongest attraction. 
Singular it seems to read the words " Caerleon" and '* Usk" as the 
names of railway stations! Caerleon, where Arthur founded the 
Bound Table, and TJsk so associated with his name, his exploits, and 
those of the heroes by whom he was surrounded ! In the King's days 
tl^e whole of this district was covered with wood ; it constituted part 
of the great forest of Dean, and as I came to the now open and culti- 
vated spot I could not help recalling the lines ip, the Wi/lh of the 
King^ where the poet tells us how 

** Arthur on a Whitsuntide befart 

Held court at old Caerleon on the ITsk." 

(It is the river which gives the name to the little tower of Usk)*— 

« There on a daj, he aitiing hifh in haU 
Before him came a forester of Bean, 
Wet from the woods, with notice of a har^ 
Taller than all his fellows, milky white. 
First seen that day, these things he told the King. 
Then the good Kin^ gaye order to let hlow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn.** 

Arthur himself is more utterly a nam.e and a tradition them this 
great forest of Dean, which even in Elizabeth's day was regarded as 
being of especial value and consideration. But Caerleon remabs. and 
our Laureate's great work has invested it and the neighbourhood with 
new and special interest. 

The town of Caerleon retains few traces of grandeur or importance. 
It had a castle^ it was walled even in the time of the Eomans. The 
castle, in the hall of which Arthur held his court, has entirely dis- 
appeared, and of the walls only fragmentary traces rewaard the scrutiny 
of the antiquary. Wandering through its forlorn and squalid stareet^ 
where all life sqems stagnant, and the feebleness of the age seems to 
have overtidcen even inanimate things, it is hard to lealiae tirnt it was 
here that— 
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**»' ■ ■ first tho question nw 
About founding of a Table Bound 
That was to be for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, tiie flower of all the world." 

Yet Here, after all, one soon finds that the tradition of what has 'been 
regarded almost as a creation of romance has hoen most thorot^hly 
preserved, hecause it has been associated with something tangible and 
material. Speak to a schoolboy in Caerleon of Arthur's Round Table, 
and he will offer to show it yon ! 

** Does it still exist, then ?" yon ask incrednlonsly. 

** Indeed, yes, Sir.'^ 

" Where ?** (For you would almost as soon expect to be shown . 
Excalihus in some local museum.) 

" Close by, 8ir.'» 

And, in effect, if you place yourself under his charge he will conduct 
you to a field not far distant, (][uit6 within sight of the to^n, and , 
point out the spot where the knights might hayo assembled bx the , 
king's presence, as tradition asserts. In the middle of the field is a. « 
great hollow, elliptical in form, evidently an amphitheatre, of the old . 
times, and no doubt of Boman construction. The turf-covered ground, 
slopes gradually towards the centre, which is sixteen feet below the 
level of the field. Curiosity has led to the digging up of portion^ of. 
the ground here and there, and fragments of stone found, leave no 
question but that stone seats, ranging row above row, formerly 
existed. It would be pleasant to believe that these seats were oc- 
cupied by th^ knights of the Arthurian Court, while 

*< £ftch incited each to noble deeds." 

But antiquaries do not countenance that view of the matter ; they 
pronounce this n Boman cireuB, the proportions of which, by the way, 
arc given as 220 feet by 190 fbet. That gives a goodly dlipse, and 
the existence of such a relic shows that Caeleon was a place of no 
mean importance in the remote times from which it dates. 

TJsk is not so interesting. It is a quiet little town, with little to 
attract except the remains of its castle and its church, with a far- 
famed inseription on a monument in it — an inscription which no 
antiquary has yet been able to decipher ! Some considerable portion 
of the castle remains, but it is not worth while for the traveller to 
stop to investigate it. Castles are the great product of "Wales. They 
are as plentiful as roses in June. Every little hamlet has its views 
in this kind, and fit>m them one can understand the desperate resist- 
ance which tke Welsh were able to offer in the olden times against 
the invaders constantly bent on subduing them. What with its 
mountain fastnesseis, its rugged strongholds, and the impenetrable 
forests that overspread great portions of it, and these innumerable 
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oastleB, the country must hare been deemed impregnable. The 
people felt it to be so, no donbti and on these grounds flattered 
themselves with the notion that Uiey oonld, or ought to, persiBt in 
their independence. What an idle dream that was everyone now 
sees. How vainly the land was ravaged, and its resources exhausted, 
and the blood of the people shed like water, we know ; and while 
the patriotic struggles of a brave people cannot fail to appeal to our 
sympathies, the verdict of common sense is that the happiest day for 
Wales was that which saw the birth of Edward's son at Camanroa 
Castle. The subjugation of the kingdom was complete when that 
unconscious infant was dubbed first Prince of Wales; and though, 
no doubt, the event was regarded as a national calamity, it was 
really a blessing in disguise. The annexation of Wales to En^and 
was a geographical as well as a political necessity. It could never 
have existed as an independent kingdom. A little principality like 
that could not have held its own against the world. Innate weak- 
ness must have caused it to succumb to some hungry foe; and 
while on its own account its nominal independence was ridiculous, 
England oould not afford to leave it as a bone of contention lying 
close to its borders. So while one feels that the policy of our early 
monarch as to the conquest of Prance was false and ruinous, there 
can be no doubt that the determination to subjugate - Wales was 
dictated by a sound, political, commou-sense view of things — ^in other 
words, by sound statesmanship. And there can hardly be a Welsh- 
man in these days romantic enough to indulge the faintest wish 
that the solid advantages his country enjop under the crown of 
England should be exchanged for any empty figment of nationality — 
anything involved in the notion of Wales for the Welsh. 
But I must not shoot off' into a political " siding." 
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THE BANKS OF THE FOWET. 

SHORT distance south of Eestonncl is Lostwitliiely a 
little town which is very pleasantly situated in a low 
valley on the western bank of the river, and which has 
been supposed by many learned in antiquarian lore to 
be the TJzella of Ptolemy. Historians give numerous 
supposed derivations of the name of this borough, but the tradition 
most commonly circulated among the people is to the effect that the 
town was once a large city which was destroyed by an earthquake, 
and that the present name is derived from that event — Zott-wUh-all. 
Tradition always exaggerates facts, and as such improbable stories are 
related in ^Imost every part of Cornwall, it is obvious that no reliance 
can be placed on this supposed derivation. Still, it is evident that 
Iiostwithiel is a place of very great antiquity, though it doubtless owes 
itfl present position and former importance to the patronage of the 
Earls of Cornwall, who resided in such close proximity at Restormel. 
It possessed the sole sale and coinage of tin, and was made a free 
borough by Richard, King of the Romans. In those mediroval times 
such advantages as those conferred on Lostwithiel by Earl Richard 
were not to be despised, for they added greatly to the wealth and im- 
portance of the town. Subsequently the county assizes, elections, 
and archdeaconry courts were held there, and it had the power of re- 
turning two members to Parliament. But all these privileges have 
been swept away, the borough having been ^disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The removal of royalty from Restormel Castlo 
in the middle ages gave rise to a very singular custom which prevailed 
at Lostwithiel on Easter Sunday. The freeholders of the town and 
manor assembled together, and one of their number, each in his turn, 
gaiJy attired and gallantly mounted, with a sceptre in his hand, a 
crown on his head, and a sword borne before him, and attended by all 
the rest on horseback, rode through the town in great state to the 
church. This mimio grandeur was carried on with great pomp, and 
after attending divine service, the puppet monarch and his retinue 
repaired to a house in which a feast had been prepared for the occa- 
sion, where he was served with bended knee, and with all the punc- 
tilio of a real court. For many generations this custom was rigidly 
observed, but it is now almost, if not entirely, forgotten. 

In the summer of 1644 Lostwithiel was the head-quarters of the 
Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary general, previous to which a battle 
had been fought near the town in which a body of Royalists under 
Sir Richard Greville was defeated by Lord Robartes. The Parlia- 
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mentarians used the charch as a stable^ and in t)ieir puritanical 
bigotry injured the sacred edifice .by an e^^plnsion of ^;u];qK)w4ei9, and 
destroyed many of the ancient records* Th^ font, on which }s 9«tdp* 
tared a heterogeneous mixture of figures xepre^qnting iuno;i;ig pther 
things the crucifixion and a huntsman, fprmed. a.(y>niY|9nient. ^^^^t^p^g- 
trough for the horses of the fanatipal ^ormd^et^Jbg* In ,ipqdei;ff .t^es 
Lostwithiel has been chieiiy notonous for tlie.,sG[en9^.,w;hicl^l ^re 
enacted at its contested elections befbre ^he, a4veDt of Redi^riibi^Qn 
Bills, and for the profuse expenditure of those who were, candidates 
for Parliamentary honours. At these pcripds wine floiyod lik^ ^^^f 
and as teetotallers were mythical personages, it ^as us^al tp seethe 
"free and independent electors" day aftei; day in eye.ry, stago of 
inebriety, rolling aboT;it the streets and in the churchy ardsrH^ei so mapy 
drunken swine. Sir Robert "Walpole's famous. saying that every; ,9iau 
had his price was undoubtedly correct ^hcn applied to tn^e pattern 
Cornish voters — a fact which was unpleasantly evidqnt , p9 . the <jan- 
didates. There was, too, , something ludicrous in the condi- 
tions '.they submitted as part of the price of their votes. On0 man 
would only vote for the candidate whoso pipe of wine was tapped at 
both ends, and another would insist on something equally antagonistic 
to political morality. Thus were aflfairs carried on. until ." at one fell 
swoop " the Eeform BOl demolished the electoral fabric, and I^ost- 
withiel relapsed into insignificance. At present the town is a place 
of very little importance, its chief interest being derived &ox|i its liis- 
torio associations, and from the supreme heauty of the locality in 
which it is situated. It is the spot par excellence in that part of 
Cornwall where the tourist should fix his head-quarters. . . 

From Lostwithiel an interesting walk might be t^ei^ to Boconnoc, 
the residence of the Hon. G. M. Fprtescue, and famous as having heen 
the birthplace of "William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the celebrated 
statesman. Lady Grenvillc, " the last of the Pitts," was the pro- 
prietor of Boconnoc until recently, where she died et a very advanced 
age, and thus was snapped asunder the one living link which con- 
nected the spot with those great men who wielded the power and 
guided the destinies of Britain with subh marvelious success. There 
is a kind of mystic influence pervading ihe solitude and retirement of 
this neighbourhood, with its fine old park, well stocked with deer, its 
hawthorn groves of fragrant beauty, and its fine surrounding woods. 
The contemplation of the present, and the recollection of the past, the 
knowledge that before him is the ancestral home and patrfmonial 
property of the Pitts, and the memories that cuowd upon his mind, 
almost make the observer catch the inspiration of genius, and lead him 
to imagine that he is standing on hallowed ground. But however 
suggestive these considerations may be to an imaginative mind, (here 
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IB ^hntf ct evidence to dhow that the great drama of life has there 
been enacted in all its stem reality. On an eminence at some distance 
&om the honse is an obelisk, elegantly proportioned, erected to the 
memory of Sir B3chard Lyttleton, and rising to tho height of 123 feet. 
This column stands in the centre of a square entrenchment, which 
was probably raised during the civil wars of tho seventeenth century. 
In' 1644 Boconnoc House was captured from the Earl of Essex by 
the ]l^yal troops, and King Charles himself afterwards took up his 
qtiarters there. The immediate vicinity was the scene of fierce conten- 
Hxm during that period, and a decisive battle was there fought 
between the king's troops, commanded by Sir Balph Hopton and the 
Parliamentarians, under General Euthven. 

At Lostwithiel ^e Fowey becomes navigable for boats and barges, 

and iiuther down for small vesseki. About two miles from the town 

there is a sudden and fine expansion of the river, an^ as from its 

winding nabire there is no visible sign of inlet or outlet, it presents 

th(^ appearance of a beautiful lake. The surrounding hills being 

covered with verdure fringe the apparent lake with the richest 

foliage, and the whole character of this splendid scene being perfectly 

unique, its beauty is probably unrivalled in the west of England. 

Among the trees on the left bank is the picturesque little church of 

St. Winnow, with its grey tower clad here and there with ivy, having 

every appearance of a place sacred to the memory of the dead. 

Opposite St. "Winnow is Penquite, the residence of Colonel ]f card, who 

distinguished himself in the Italian war of 1859, and ]became a famous 

character, with the appellation of ** Oaribaldi's Englishman.*' 

"When General Garibaldi was in England he paid his old 

friend a visit at this interesting spot, and this was his last 

resting-place before he quitted the English shores to return 

to his sea-girt home at Caprera. At the charming residence of 

the friend who had fought by his side, Garibaldi must have seen much 

in tlie beautiful prospect before him which would bear comparison 

with many scenes in his own classic land; and he must have been 

reminded of his earlier years, when, by the soft waters of some 

Italian lake, the spirit of the yoimg enthusiast burned with the desire 

to see his country free. Close to Penquite is Golant, or St, Sampson's, 

which in rural phrase possesses ** three wonders"— a chimney in the 

church, a well in the church porch, and a tree higher than the tower. 

There is a curious old custom prevailing at this place. On a certain 

day in the ^ear the poor parishioners go out on a common and cut 

ffems \ the land was given them, and they hold it by the observance 

of this singula^ custom. Nothing will induce them to part with their 

right, which is probably a relic of some antiquity. Opposite Golant 

a beautifully wooded creek runs up to Lerren, on the bcmks of which 

VOL. n. T 
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are the house and park of Ethy, the lesideiice of Philip Melville, Ibq^ 
late Military Secretary to the East India Company. The river hflie 
makes a turn, and in the projecting point of land thus caused then i* 
a deep cleft which has a legend attadiing to it. Wild and extrava- 
gant st^rfes of the kind have ever floated ahaut among the Conush 
people, and even now recei/ve much credence. It is said that in eoa^ 
sequence of the feacfoUy formidable number of Gomish samts, tiie 
devil is veiy eihy of the country, but on one occasion had the temerity 
to pay it a viat. Being 4i860vered by some housewives in the neigh- 
bourhood, they gave chase in order to put hiin into a pie (Ck^mwall is 
famous for the variety of its pies), and in his haste to eseape his 
pursuers he had not time to go round the point of land alludud to, 
but broke througfi, kioking down a portion of it to make way. This 
part of the.'Ooutttry.ia also famous for piskiea-^liti^e people* supposed 
to be fairy-lijkei and so smisll as to be almost if not altogetber invisible 
— who ride lu^TBes to death in the fields at nig^t, • ev twist their Jlianes 
into all kinds of fantastio knots, and do muoih more -miflohiflf . The 
belief in piskiesi witohes, ghooto, amd other absurdities was at one 
time gepeie}^ but now 

^ Th(9 Oomish drdils are dead, each one — 
The fairies from their haunts have gone ; r 

The world is got so leam'd and grand. 
There's not a witch in an the land.*' 
I 
The town of Fowey w rom^tically situated along the westoniJtMmk 
of the conunodious harbour, into which tjie rivei: runs, and which 
was at one period commanded by castles and towers. In the town 
itself there is nothing to attract more than xjrdina^ fljttention. Jt 
consists principally of one long, irf:;egul^ str?ef, at the ^d of which 
is a fine promenade, commanding beautiful views of the river, the 
surrounding heights, and the adjacent country. The harbour, which 
is capacious and safe, formed a most convenient port during the war- 
like times of the first and third Edwards and the fifth Henry. 
During that period, therefore, Fowey rose rapidly into importance, 
and to the fleet of Edward the Third before Calais contributed 47 
ships — ^being a larger number than that furnished by any other port 
in England, with the exception perhaps of Yarmouth. The seamen of 
Powey kept the towns on the opposite coast of France in continual 
alarm ; and during their ravaging excursions performed such daring 
feats that nhey earned for themselves the appellation of tjie " Fowey 
gallants." At the entrance to the harbour were two square towers, 
erected about the time of Henry the Fourth, but now in ruins. Both 
towers were provided with portholes and cannon, and, as additional 
Security to the town, a chain extended across the mouth of the har- 
bour from one town to another. But in 1457 Fowey suffered it» 
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retribution, for the Frenchmen landed at midnight and destroyed a 

large portion of the town, and carried off much of the ill-gotten 

wealth. 

*' Death orersprdad his pall, and blackemng ashea gloomed/' 

l^e inhabitants, terrified and panic-striken, fled for refuge to Place 
House, which was gallantly defended by the lady of the mansion in 
the absence of her husband. Leland tells us that '^ the Frenchmen 
diverse tymes assailed this town, and last most notably about Henry 
VI. time, when the wife of Thomas Treury (Treffry) the II. with 
her men repelled the French out of her house in her husband's 
absence, whereupon Thomas Treury builded a righte faire and strongly 
embatled towr in his house, and embatteling all the waulles of tho 
house, in a manner made it a oastelle, and unto this day it is tho 
glorie of the town building in Fowey." During the civil wars Fowey 
was at first one of the Koyal garrisons, and the fortress and haven 
wnrd held by the Eoyalists till March, 1 646, when they were de- 
livered up to Sir Thomas Fairfax. Fowey sent representatives to 
Parliament from the 13th year of Elizabeth's reign until the time of 
the wholesale disfranchisement of Cornish boroughs in 1832, when it 
shared the fate of many others, and has now subsided into a quiet 
fishing town. 

In the neighbourhood are many interesting sights, but our limited 
space has necessarily made the description of the river and its scenery 
imperfect, and prevented our entering more fully into the varieties 
connected therewith. Should this brief sketch, however, induce any 
of our readers to visit the scenes we have attempted to depict, their 
minds, whether inquisitive, contemplative, or philosophical, can be 
satiated in few localities in England better than on the banks of the 
Fowey. 
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CHAEUE WAKDEN'S PIFEU6HT. 

Bv NELLA RAYNES. 

— —♦ 

I'LL toll ygu what it is, Agags dear; if it were only for 
ono little tling, I wish wo were married." 

The young lady addressed as Agnes, raised her great 
brown eyes to the speaker's face, and with as much 
unconcern as 3hc could assume on the spur of the moment 
inquired what the " ono little thing might be." 

" Well, I dare say you'll laugh, Aggie, but I was thinking that 
then I might bo able to have a few pipdights made,' and then' you 
would indulge mo to that extent, sometimes, would you" aoL my 

darling?" ... ' v- -' 

" I am not quite sure that I would,"' replied Agnes, laughiMand 
blushing, " can't you find time to make them yourself?*' • 

" No, indeed ! Besides, that's one of the things men never care to Ao 
for themselves ; you can't think what a nuisance it is. I used to leave 
a lot of old letters on the mantelpiece, but the servant founa out 
what I used them for, and^took them regularly to light the 'fi^e^^ so 
that little game's knocked on the head." 

" Used you to leave tny letters about, Charlie?" 
** Kot a bit of it, my dear ; don't think that, Aggie.*** 
And apparently Aggie did not think it very seriously, ' for she 
smiled at the vehemence of his contradiction, and the smi^ 'was go 
bewildering that Charlie could not help stooping tcj kiss the rosv mouth 
it curled. ' . 

There had boon a vast amount of excitement amongst iheir mutual 
friends when Charlie "Warden's engagement to A^es Flay became 
known. They w^re bo thoroughly unsuited to ono another, people 
said ; but then people always do say something on. such occasions, 
and very seldom appear to consider that the two most concerned had 
any right to judge for them-selves, or even allow their ability to dp so. 
'Whether Charlie and Agnes were unsuitable companions to run the 
race of life together it remained for time to prove ; unlike they most 
certainly were, but then extremes meet. Charlie was a merry rattle- 
brain, fond of company and excitement, endowed with few reflective 
faculties, and intensely practical, especially in his devotioii to his lady 
love, for whom his affection bordered on the veneration a gopd CUliolio 
might feel for his patron saint; and she, with those wojidcrful eyes of 
hers, and her pale oval face, round which her masses of light brown 
hair waved, was not unlike some old saint worshipper^s ideal. 
Stronger than Charlie in intellect, perhaps, she leant upon his phy- 
sical strength, and exactly defined the kind of love dho felt for him 
when she told him one day that '4t rested her.*' 
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Of coarse) onr lady readers can imagine the result of the foregoing 
conversation! which \(^ that before CSiarlie's^ext Tisit, Agnes found 
leisure to devote to the manufacture of some pipelights, which were 
duly presented and accepted with reiterated thanks. 

'< Ton really are a thoughtful darling/' was Charlie's unqualified 
praise ; " I don't know what I should do without you, though I am 
afraid I scarcely deserve your love." 

" Wait until I tell you that, Sir, whilst I am contented you need 
not trouble about what you deserve ; just ' take the good the gods 
provide' you, and be thankful." 

"I am that, dear; what a quantity of paper you have been wasting 
on me, Aggie/' he continued, half remorseftilly. 

'* Why, caro miOf what earthquake has made you propound 
economy?" asked Agnes, laughing ; " however, to set your mind at 
rest, I'll let you into the secret. It is some of my old MSS. cut up 
that made your improved vesuvians." 

**I don't see any writing." 

" Ooosq! we authors only write on one side of the paper, and I took 
good care to fold my scribbling inside. Now are you satiafted ?" 

^ Perfectly, and I shall take particular notice that Mary Jane don't 
have any of those to light her fires." 

Charlie Warden was anythiag but a model hero — a fact with which 
up one was better acquainted than himself, and he had simply uttered 
his thoughts aloud when he said he scarcely deserved the love he had 
won. Perhaps to some extent he was right, but then that love had 
been a turning point in his career, and the saying that ** the love of a 
true-hearted woman is the best safeguard a man can have," had proved 
itself correct in his case. Hany pleasures that before his engagement 
were considered legitimate, were thrown aside, many questionable 
amusements abandoned, and many old acquaintances dropped. In 
shoit, as one of the said acquaintances remarked, '* Charlie was 
growing awfully slow and beastly respectable." 

We have not the slightest intention of attempting to palliate the 
fashionable follies and vices of the day ; there is much that needs 
reforming, much that needs expunging altogether, in the manners of 
this vaunted nineteenth century ; we only wish to point out to those 
who qondemn without understanding the power and contagion of 
example ; that Draconic severity cures few evils. We have grown so 
fond of effect and show that Virtue in Judah's garb appears less at- 
tractive than Vice in purple and fine linen, 

Homekceping squires who send their sons to London, and wonder 
how on earth the boys can spend so much money, would cease to 
wonder were thoy let into the mysteries of ^'fast life," and made 
acquainted with the temptations of music*hall8 or billiard-rooms 
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• 

Charlie was firm. So, -vrithont giving Eutgee time to enqnive what 
the interrupted ansirer to hi9 queettimi meanly "he leant las elbews 
on the table, and, supporting his head on his handsi looked steadily 
in his companion's face, laying, with a sort of ieteraindd despe- 
ration— ' 

'<ril tell you what it is, Eustace^ it*s not the slightest good 
trying to persnade mo to go this evening-^I'Ve'made tip my mind 
to drop that sort^f liiiflg. ' Ton iwo, at least,' ought to kfiow that I 
ifiean what I say* Don't think I wlint to preaoh, htt I l)oiight 
my ezperienee at a dear shop, and I dcm't want- 16 bay any mote at 
the same rate-^or, after all, it i^ very UntotidlEittoryi and nev^ pays. 
There, that's all I hArc to say. No^uM youthibltiti cmneawith a 
very bad grace from me ; but as w& - nsc^^td toy, alt throw 'Mie' dice, 
and if the double sist has tmt' ttitned tip ^(althotigh I ftmoy it UaA), yet 
it is so near it as to make mc perfectly content^ ^^h my lelk,'aiid all 
the harm I wish you two fellows is that you may be ^i^hally lueKy." 

"I'll give you up as a bad iase,*' bM Eutttaee,'«Ring^^ "your 
sermon hab miBid^ me unptoasaiftly ooaa^outf of theibctdiaitlbekmg 
to the unregenerate. Ta, ta; old bc^ ;' edngMtultfte yanr fa4y fove 
for me on the transformation she had effected -in' yon. I yMd to her 
superior influence." 

For some time after he was left aldne^ Oharfie eat- ret^Ving'in'his 
thoughts his newly-aoqtliMd stren^gth of mind) 'fA^ihgitsrf'Well'aatii- 
fied with the novel porfbrmimoe^ and when the last post oania in 
bringing the eicpecrted Idtter firom Agnes, in whi^ she informed hixh of 
her intended return on tho'followiag'dayy'he Was abla to atri¥e at the 
conclusion that an evening spent witLllaJinie <would most likely 
have proved a sad bore. 

"I'm so awfully glad you've come home," said Charlie the next day 
as he lifted Agnes from the railway carriage. 

"So awfully glad," was the laughing rejoinder; "has it been so 
lonely then without me, caro mio f " 

"Yes, dear, very; but never mind if it has done you good; and, 
Aggie, I have managed to keep out of mischief while you have been 
away." 

" I know you have," was the reply made with very decided em* 
phosis, and accompanied with a bright trustful smile. 

Charlie did not ask h)w she knew then, but in the course of the 
evening the remembrance of her words came to his mind, and he 
startled her by exclaiming — 

" Aggie, what made you say you knew I had been behaving myself 
lately?" 

The same smile that he had seen that afternoon flitted across Aggie's 
face, as she clasped her hands on his shoulder, and answered — 

" Because I heard you had." 
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*' T}i9 deuce* " Here a finger was held up in warning, and 

CSuurlie oontwned-^^^Oik! I beg your perdoni my darling, but how 
oould y4>a Jiear ? V 

'' Weill, it was vather strange, but when you have heard my story, 
perhaps you will guess the culprit's name. I do not know it. This 
aftecnoon tiie train stojpped at forest Hill, and two gentlemen got in ; 
a« they did ^ oto«f them^mentioneA your name. Don't be cross, 
Chajrl^-dear^ X*cftidd< not hcdp listening, and the consequence was that 
I heard a detailed aocouat oS J0wt fttmness last evening ; I know it 
mustxhaye iaTOlvedsomeamAu^tDf 8clf*8a<»ifice« but if you could 
o^y know how prwd and happy theic unintentional information made 
me!f|9^, y«a would. »ot thiftk tk^ sacrifice had been in rain." 
. We .408 not. j^uitas^e that Charlie did not offer up a mental thanks- 
giyiog foi!tl^.ehMce-that hi^ jpirey«nted Agnea bearing a very dif- 
ferent tale, before: re^Aying* 

'^Keep to that, opimon^ J Aggie dear, and please God you shall 
never' have, i^use ta chigsige it. Yet| my darling, I candidly tell 
you Iiiraveredibr 4 moment^ but a few Wends on one of the pipe- 
light&l^ou gave mo.sMraotedmy attention, and weighed down the 
balance lott. the right flide^t You are not angry that I hesitated, 
are you?" 

.^MiTo.idc^'!' said Ag^e^ and she said it truthfully, like a wise 
woman ; Bh«t saw ^ inAuellCQ.Bh0^hfld ovei himi and did not care to 
weakea; it by ttitb a^rioe tv the luturei lusr comments on the past, 
and she >haa'iiev«ir had a v^oment'a cause to repent her conduct. 
After aU| .there iA a,gi:eat and holy truth contained in the lines — 

: : ' •; '"Wbfiy^^Wkm^w^ partly ttayeompiate^ 
But know not what's resisted.*' 
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CHUaCH. BELLS. 

By WALTER TIIOKNBURY. 
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Pbom the dim town^ a Jtule away, 

lUttg the aker.lMiW—buiciiotiNr : 
Ab when in childhood's golden age 

They sounded with such laughing ^ee. 

From the trim ^tj*eet6, ttltaiddt the hflls 

(Ctralk buttresses attd"wooded^(n«^t); ^ ' ' P .'-^7^ 
The peal breaks sudden, gladj and" proud, ' ' 

0^ night-wind breathing from the west.' 

The stars are spanghng tkc tfrs; 

Night covers uphill aftcjrhill^ 
And broqbtB Tfnijh her. muifted h^ij , . . , 

The town that grudges to he still. 

On du^terins roD& thq Juurrying spunds . 

In se(|tteiice 6weetv and swift pursuit^ ;, 
PoHow and fly, Hook after flodk; - ^ 

A moment clamorous, dnd thetl Inutc^. 

• ' ■ •,•.'! ..•!'•♦ 

Sure, it is angel-tousicf!' Ah, yesi' 

This day were blest above the seven, ' 
"Were I vouchsafed to hear the bells 

Einging in some far town of Heaven ! 

They sound with Memory's greeting sad, 
Bringing old thoughts,^ — half tears, half joy. 

The bells are li^ad, not^golde^ j^v : ^ 

'Twas not such nmae-channed.tho boy. . 

" Poor, wearied stringier," sighs a vpice, 

'* C%[ide not tihe eadenoe wild and free. 
The bells sound as they tiv^r dii>, 

The change, the change, it » in thee /** 
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A COEOHET AT LAST, 

A TALE OF AMBITION. 

BT O. C. UEJfrjUSVILLB, 
Author of "The Snrfl^e and the IHep; ot True to the Lut.*' 



I charge thee, flfaig cimy attbUion ; frj tMt ain lUl thv aag8la»^--^HAKSPXAU. 
There in a mTa^iry*— Zj»id. 




Chaptkb xvin. 
sudat's ;pa£]kb, 
^T was past four o'olook wlien Mr. Jnryqplitb rose to address the 
jury for the defence. It. was admitted, he said, by the 
comisel for the prosecution that it was necessary to bring home 
guilt beyond doubt to the prisoner, and he argued at great 
length tiiat it was not so brought home ; on the contrary, he 
contended that the case was left in great mystery and obscurity. 
Amongst other doubtful points was the period at which death would 
have occurred from acetate of letid tfilken at the ^ame time and in the 
same manner it was here supposed to have been taken. He contended 
that it was not proved that the poison was in the wine, or that it might 
not have been takeh eaiUlEfr, or that it'hnd- not been Volunliarily taken 
by deceased herself. It was neclnsBry that it^bould be proved that it 
was taken in the wine. It Was (In ttndnubted fsci that, acetate of lead 
was Hbe cause of death, end. that it had been administered by some 
one. But by whom and in* what? The case ft>r the prosecution waa 
that it had been given by the prisRmev to the deceased in the wine 
knowingly and of malioe aforethought, whereas it might have been 
taken by deceased herself on purpose or by accident from among the 
numerous phials described as left unlabelled on the bedroom mantel- 
piece. He strongly urged the fallacy of the theory of the prosecution 
Witii regard to the motive for a murder. As to prisoner's (tesire to get 
rid of deceased l>ecau8e they occasionally had words together, it was 
simply absurd. Most married people Had words, as it was called, 
sometimes. Be had known married people who quarrelled verbally — 
aye, and more than verbally, too — ^like cat and dog, as one of the 
witnesses remarked, and lovcid each other all the better for it. It was 
absurd to suppose that because they disagreed sometimes the prisoner 
must necessarily be guilty of murder^^^and a murder,']f murder it was, 
of horrible atrocity. The learned counsel not only eontended in con- 
clusion that the evidence as it stood was insufficient to convict his 
client, but that he was prepared to call testimony to overthrow the 
whole of the evidence for the prosecution. First of all, he would call 
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Algernon Eribble, the assiBtant of Mn Sperge, to show that that gentle* 
man had been aotoated by pearsonal enmity against his cUenti and 
wotdd call Mr. Sperge himself to confess who it was who fixst laid 
information against him. 

Algernon Fribble, recpUedy saii^The prisoner owes Ur. Sperge 
money. The deceased and her.daoghteiB bought things at our shop» 
When the bill came in the prisoner would not pay it ; he said he never 
authorised them to go thero. The ladies denied il^ and said- ha did. 
There was a great piece of work. Mr. Sperge said he would be 
revenged upon him. . Mr. Sperge always said he would be, revengied 
upon him whenever his name was mentiLoned or any of the family. 
Mr. Sperge has also attended deceased pnce or twice. He has charged 
for attendance in the disputed hill. . Mr. .Sperge was very jmde Uk Hiss 
Alice when she came intathe shop once and he happened to. be there; 
that was after the dispute about the bill. He said to Iksr, " Oh^ yon 
are oomiag here, are you? Whpit do yotf want ? '* The young hif 
looked suiprised, but asked for eixpennyworth of sticking, plaisten 
Mr. Sperge said rudely, *' Where'is your money ? " Mi?a Alice locked 
at him, and did not say anything. '< Where is your mon^yS'' ^'^^^^^ 
Mr. Sperge. I said, '*Mi9s Alice has not got the plaister ye^'' '' And 
do you think I will serve eme qf that swindling &imily ti^ I fce ^heir 
money first 1" says he ; and wiiih .thattMiss Alice put iQie sixp^oe she 
had in her hand back into her purse, and said, '* You'll^n^ver see any 
of my money, then," and walked out oi the shop. I spqk^ to Mjr 
Sperge about it, for Miss Alice is a veiy nice, mild-spoken young lady*^ 
not but what she can speak to the pujcpose if ^Miy one azmoye, bet. 
Mr. Sperge said he should like to see her in the i^orkhous^ He is the 
parbh doctor. I said he ought to .be ashamed of hims^, and he 
answered that he would be revenged on them — sooner ,9r lat^ctrrbe 
would be revenged, and he ground his teeth- Vxs, Spergo om^e ia/to 
the shop after he had gone out, and said she was very sony. Miss 
Alice was a sweet girl. < 

Gro8s*«za]tuned t Mrs. Sperge said she w«sa sweet girl? Tea, J|br. 
Serjeant Bullysome, / think Miss Alice is a sweet gvrl. 

Serjeant Bullysome : Oh I that is it> is it? 

Witness: Yes, it is, Mr. SuUysome. Is there aBythingt elae you 
would like to know ? 

Serjeant Bullysome : ** I should like to know what tiuagB the ladies 
bought. 

Witness: What, in the disputed bill ? 

Seijeant Bullysome : Yes. i 

Witness : The greater part of the bill wes to* attendance^ tnlb^ sod 
draughts, sent by Mr. Sperge. There woa a box of todthpowdor, 
Is. 6d*y and a toothbrush, Is., for Miss Woodward; and a piece of 
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dtacftliim plaistor for Mifis Alice when she cut her hand open. There 

wasn't much else. There wa9 fiome sddlefiz powdera and some spirits 

df camphor. Witness produced a copy of the Mil and handed it in- 

Witness made out all the bills. Witness was not a shop-hoy. He was 

pupiL Witness's parents Were gcntlefoll»; they lived in the country. 

He would have property df his owni when he came <tf age ; he was 

tw6nty now. It did not matter how much it was. He did not care 

for Mr. Si^erge. Mr. Spergo^dt«/c^ have dismissed him for speaking 

out, no doubt ; but he had dismissed himself. He was not living at 

Mi^. Sperge's now; he wasitt lodgings. He was walking the hospitals. 

It wasnotliheir business what h^ had pass^ and what he hadn't. He 

did Quarrel wif h Mr. Bperge. Yes, it was about Miss Alice Woodward 

tiiat he qhdrre'lled; He ne'ver 'sent' letters to that young lady; he 

sh^tdd not haVe t^en suitih a liberty. Mr: Sperge nev^r spokiy to him 

on such a subject. Miss* Alice Woodward Wtts a very reserved girl. 

If ever talked to her in paHie^odar. Might have liked to ; th«t was not 

Mr. BuUysome's business. He did not receive aiy encouragement*^no 

su^ g6od luck: He was annoyed to see a young lady insulted. 

BlMhild hove eeU less annbyed to see her sister insulted. He did not 

llG^ Miss Wctod'^ard.' He should havi^ been annoyed to see any one 

itisttlted. • Did not see ti^at right Mr. BuUysome had to ask such 

questions. Thought he' ought to be called Brdlj-aU, (Order.) 

WiaJied the Court -would call coumd to order. Nevef got on with 

Mr. Sperge after that dispute. Left Mr. Sperge after the inquest. 

Mr. Spergo laughed wh^n hfe came home from the inquest, and said 

**Fve sdmed him out." Mr. Sperge treated them all that night. 

They had punch and oysters for supper. Generally had bread and 

checisd ahd beer. It was very small beer turned sour. It costs 

hulf-a^crown for nine ^alSons. Mk Spcrge proposed " Success to the 

OM BailCy ! ** and " llichard Wootiwttrd and 4 pleasant swing P' Mr. 

ISJperge war not druxik, but he 'hkSi 'been driiihing. 

Amos Sperge, cross-examined : The prisoner did l^ftts^to pay a bill. 
T%e biH was fcr attendant;^ and nicfdioiue and a few artide^ bought in 
the shop. Mrs. Woodwtird sent for him. The daughters generally 
came into the shop, but they caiue in' th^ir thbmma's name. He was 
«iMiged te sunimtos th^ prisoner, aiid it had done him harm in the 
neighbourhood. People had talked about Mr. Woodward, of course, 
itt'cfon^tfence; but' b» he wto not in business Md vidted no one it 
made no difference. He considered it made no difference. He con- 
sidered it had been a considerable^ iujtiry to hiiAaself. He might have 
grumbled ; he might have said he would serv6 bim out, or bo revenged 
or sonkdthing'of the kind ; people often said such things in a moment of 
anger. He' could not swear he did not. After witnessing the death 
of deceased be went' to the police' station aud ' gave information. He 
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considered it his duty to do so. Ko person was justified in uttnybiitisg 
any other motive to him. After the inqaest they might hteve htd punch 
and oysters-^they were all rery tired and upset ; it was, of course, a 
painful business. Would not answer for what he might have said 
after the punch. Words of that kind ought not to be taken as evidenee. 
Mr. Fribble was a very impertiaent young man, and he was glad to get 
rid of him. It was a very hard thing that a doctor should be called 
in and his bills left unpaid for years, with the ultimate scandal of a 
county court. 

At this moment there was some coofosioa in the court, and Mr* 
Picklebury handed a paper to Mr. JuryspUtt. 

*^ Here, gentlemen,*' he said, holding it up to the oouzt wilii sadden 
animation, *' here is intelligence which will enaUe ma to prove that my 
last Burmiae was not only possible, but actually the ease ; I am in a 
condition to prove, by the appearance of an unexpected witness, tStui 
the potion was never taken in the wine at all." 

His Lordship gave permission, and 

Bebecca Sawkins was called, and proved a most in^rtant witaoas. 
She said : I am a married woman. My husband keeps a marine atoM 
in Paradise-street, Somer's Town. Sometimes I go out charing. The 
diseased been very good to me. Miss Alice has been most good 
to me since my boy died. Here the witness sobbed. I went te 
Eeston YiUa on Sunday, April 83nd. It was just i^ter churdi time. 
The diseased came down to make some pies; Miss Woodward came in 
from church and down in the kitdien for some Inneheon, as their pa 
didn't allow them none. Martha put me in the baok kitchen and I 
skinned the taties for her, that Miss Woodward should not see me 
because she is so jealous and like her pa« When she went up I came 
iXL a^dn, and the missus, that is the diseased^ gavQ me some bits of 
bread to take home, and something to eat myself then and ther^^ She 
asked most kind about my boy. She s0nt Martha up to her room fin^a 
drug she reoommdndcd me, bat Martha could not find it, and the missus, 
that is, she you call ^^ ^aoMc^, good up herself and oame doitm with 
it and a cut glass pomatum pot, sayiaig she was glad she'd gone, ftr 
she'd £ound a pot full of pounded sugar fit to sweeten the ouataord 
pudding, and it would make it beautifal. So she put in a good lot, and 
said she hoped it wasn't too much, and put the pies into ib/b oven. 
And I can call to mind as I heard when I did about this trial, as ahe 
locked up the pot in a comer of the best ohidiney ciq>board by the 
kitchen fireplace, for anotiier time. ^^Yes," says she, ''w^ can't get 
enough of these tilings eai^." She was wishing, dear heart, for a 
bottle of esseace of almonds to keep it compaiQr. Afterwards I went 
home to my boy. 

dross-examined 2 J was not oallad to give evidence at the invest 
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Kobody knev as I was of «ny>€oii8eqiience—- aikd howatiouM I ? The 
first I hesrd of the matter vas <tet I t«vas fetched to wash, the body, 
and then I jni^ have thad tho chanag^, bmt tny poor ofaild as was ill 
was took woirSG, ajid I obliged to stop at home. Miss Alice is as good as 
a ang61. She come and see him. She sent him her own pillars* But 
it is.iiot.iike; I asked about her family matten^ and Martha was laid 
up: I did hear- she died of poisoii, of ootine ; I did hear the aiaster 
-i-tbe piifiO]Mr«>^waa took, but I thought of nothings beyond my little 
Jim. 

Lord ChifiC Barou : How came you to think about the sugar in the 
tart, or to suspect it was poisoa ? iThat was not your little Jim ?" 

W'itBess: A*oouBin of mine called, and I asked her to walk down 
to £)eston Yillaiwithide,<to> fetch some things the dear yovmg lady 
had .promised ma. Then I heard aii:aboutit&om my coufitn; she 
wemti^ta'sbop^Bd got the old paper, and read the inquest. I ran 
down and told Miss Alice, ^and afterwards Mn Picklebury called upon 
us, and we was supined, as they call if 

Ifiariha Bvobks^ the servant, was called. &h& is reoorenog from the 
effiiobs «€ the poison, but t seems rei'y weak. • Permission was granted 
foir her to retain her seat iwhilat giving evidence. She said— >0n Sunday, 
April 2^4 ^6 deceased came into the kitchen about one o'dock, and 
made a rhufcarbaad a eostard tart. Wihilst she was making it Mrs. 
DawkLuB eame to see^her. She put Mrs. Dawkins in -the wash-house 
to peeljh& petlktooe whea Miss Woodward came down. Afterwards 
hen miatvesB talked to Mrs. Bawkins, and gavo her some UtSb Mrs. 
Safodsios had thaied for them a few f times. Her little son was ill^ 
poor dear. Misaas,* the deeeased, «eht her Tip to fetch a bottle firom 
ajiio]|^some.o& her bed-»roem mantel, but she oould not see it. She 
remembered ^noticing a flne^looking one, and thought it were master's. 
Decease^ went up and ^tehed the pot. She heard her say she had 
found som# pounded sugar. She went out to clean the Imivesi and 
when she had done in the wash-house Mrs. Bawkins had gone. She 
went put the side way by the garden. 

Orosflfeicamijied.-^Bid.not remember when it was that Mrs. 
Bawkins oame again. She had eaten some of the custard tart her 
mistrals made on tl^ Sunday, and directly after Miss Alice brotight 
her part lof ar glass of sweet wine. Soon aiter she had druttk the wine 
she was seised with dreadful patuB. Oould not say the wine gaye 
thmi' ..HnWiCOfuldsbeteU.? She ate tbe oustard tart directly before 
she >dmnk the^ win^ It might be if the poison were eaten in the 
tart the wine might sot it off---ahi didn^t know— how should she ? 
She wa(} visry illy and kept her bed. loo ill to make any d^ositions. 
Mrs. Bawkins came one day to see Miss Alice ; it might have been a 
week baok, and she and Miss Alice and Miss Woodw}Eu:d comes down 
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into the kitchen and opens the china cupboordi and in a comer Hn. 
Dawkins points to the very pot she had seen oa master's^numlo}.. , The 
young ladies made a great fusS| and said that would save papm .meaa* 
ing the prisoner. • i • y . 

Hiss Alice Woodward jrecalled, said : On the Sunday^ Apjcil 20nd, I 
dined, as I have already atatedf with my parents; Wo had a JLeg of 
mutton and potatoes for dinner. Aftorwaxda we had a rhobaib tart, 
and also a custard. Deoeaaed helped. The priaonoir took no cnstaxxi; 
he dislikes custard, and I declined for the same leaaon. , I asked for 
some of the crust of the tact, which I did not eat/ hut oi^tup. My 
sister left the table to lie on the aohf and toojc neither) tart Aor 
custard. The priaoner was angry about tiie custard and diapanfgedit. 
Deceased, partly because she liked it, and partly to prQTa how nice.it 
was, ate a great deal, and seemed to enjoy it. • v - 1/ 

Cross-ezanuned : I cut up the. crust as if I was eatingy.^AOJl^to 
Tex deceased any more. I 4un fond of crusty 'but .oonld not 
cat because the prisoner was scolding the deeeasod. Se waa 
scolding because she made two tarts. He aaid it was cp^tira- 
vagance. He was often cross, bat I beiioTe he* ioved decesaed 
too. He was greatly affected < when she died. Hp waa . verj 
fond of making chemical experiments. The- back parlour is fitted a& a 
laboratory. Mr. Sperge might have told yon so, aa he beug;ht ^napj 
things of him both be^ure and since thedispute about.the hmt. So. w^is 
neyer rude to prisoner; I think he dared not be rude to ^ him, but ho 
has been rude to myself and to my sister. I did 90 into.the ahfl^pfor 
plaistcr, and he asked me for the sixpence fizat He called «XU8 «awin* 
dling family. I left the shop without making a purchase^ and havQ not 
been there since. I did not tell the prisoner, as he ia vei^. hastOT*. and 
I beliere would have gone over and kicked him. Mr* Sparta \ms 
often been into the prisoner's laboratory* Th««e waa.4 Ifwop, on^.tilio 
dinner-table, and I could see very weU. The deoeatod dianfe th^ wipe 
about two minutes after she had aaten the custard. ^ 

Amos Sperge recalled and examined^ 

Lord Chief Justice : Sid, you know^ that the ppaoner. studied 
chemistry? 

Witness: Tes. 

Lord Chief Justice : .You haye been into his labovatoiy.crfbaii?. 

Witness : I have been, once or twice, into a small room on the 
ground floor where he hasagood many bottles onahelf«S| andastalL 

Lord Chief Justice : And you have sold him ftlrAmifajp hotb betos 
and since your dispute about the bill ? 

Witness: I have. 

Lord Chief Justice : For what reason did you cmmmbI these veiy 
important f^ts ? 
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Witness : I did not consider them of any consequence. I do not 
see how they affbct the case. 

Lord Clfief Jtiskice 'f On Vti& c<mtrttry,'ttiey are tiiost important, and 
affect it materially, i i 

Alice Woodward, recalled, said : Mrs. Dawkins called a week ago, 
and toM ttfe:%htit''iih6' has sUtted np6n evidence ioibottt the pot, the 
contciirtd <5f ^hifih she sayEi detteafted'u4ied'''to ii^elon the custard. I 
called my M^r and told'het'; Weilt inixur'^h^ kitchen,' aocompanied 
by h^f, ^a fcinnd the b6!;tlcf iik the etkpbostrd t^ d^crib^. The bottle 
wa^ Miaied, and I took'-it mysMf, accbrnpaaoied by my sister, to 
VrdieaadtAflbfi ' Aftrt-^aHs I teeiaiiAfed <fee pantry, which through 
H«U*thb*s illne^^ iind!"fbnifly aiflietidn'had befen'much negkoted, and 
found '^^'tdiha&ii of tirtf iimfe^fckhi* yi^ry di>y and nibtildy. I ix>ok it the 
nftct ffliy' WPttrfWsctf A-ylo*. • 

Maud Woodward, recalled, MA : I dindd with pnBoncJ^ and deceased 
on'SntidayjiA^riFS^. ' We had lifeitt ahdlpotatees; atftefWtittds, a tart 
and' atiustilrd:' 1 d{€ iltbt takef atnjr 6f th^ cotlh^Aomiy, ftoHng indis- 
pose, biit reblftied on th^' sc^.' Itea^^'my f^thieirirefiise the custaid, 
and Mce sa^itwair tMty. ' I did Uot soe^hat tiMy ate» PiriSMiMr bi^mght 
th^Wiiid'fiv^'itihmtes aft)6f dinnk. * Hi&meal did iiet oetttfpy half-an«hour 
altd^ether.' Thad ^yeyes ishttEt. I WBS ticking of something else. 
I sa^^inbther making th^ tart asid frustard in tke morning when I 
went^down f6r tiome lunche6ii. ' Martha was in th6 kitchen, but no 
one^'bh^. Alite^was inherown iloom. I reAiember Mrs. Dawkins 
comhig a week ago, und' w&'fbund ^e bcrtCle where tfte said, in the 
cupboaM. Since the deceased died' I haTt&hadtho keys, and they 
have ftotiteen- out of my possession. I wiH swear to that most posi- 
tivdy.' 1 put them under^y pillow at ni((ht. I did not sospeet any 
one w<Mld iccme^ for them while I skpi--H3^rtainly not; but I like to 
hare tbeol safe; I wttitwi^ my<sis«er to take the ^t to Professor 
Ayfer, imd lii^fwards the custard which Alice found. There was only 
a ool^e^of it-left^ and that was mouldy. Maitlm had eaten tife rest. 
We did not think of •the' eastaord bef(ttre. The house wto in great oon- 
fusion and completely neglected^ crtHn^ to crur trouble, or it would 
have been^throwi away.- It is very fortunate it was not thrown away. 

Professor Aylor deposed to receiving the pot from the daughters of 
the prisoner, and said that it contained acetate of lead. He had 
analysed t!i^ poi^tion tfl custctrd tart, and found it to contain acetate of 
lefld. 

Ooas^zamined : 7he custard, when it oame to him, was quite dry 
and moidded, the cfirust crumbling. The poison could not have been 
added since it was made. 

Algernon Fribble, recalled, identified the pot as tiiat which the 
prisontr bad brMght to the shop on the evening of Friday, April 20. 
VOL. n. V 
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This closed tlie defence. 

Mr. Jurysplit said there was no occasion for him to addiess the 
jury again. 

The Lord Chief Baron then «attim^ up ttie case to the jniy, and 
said he thought that it had been most satLofieustorily proved that the 
deceased lady accidentally plaeed the poison in the custard under ihe 
suppoation that it was pounded sngari to which it was simil^. 
They heard that she let the bottle slip, and it was mo^ 
providential that no one else partook of the oustavd except Uie 
servant, who was now happily recovering. The botde had been 
found, and even a portion of the custard itself. The pnaaaa 
certainly bought the poison, but it had been sei^n he was addicted 
to chemistry, and had a laboratory into which Ifr. SpergiF had 
ofken penetrated. And here he could not help conuneiftting mo«t severely 
upon the conduct of that gentleman in endeavouring to liirow as bad a 
light as possible upon the positioB of the prisoner bf stndkmdy con- 
cealing this fact. He, too, had been the first to aecute the prtsoner 
of the wilful murder, when it seemed he should have rather d^btided 
him by aUeging anaeoident. Ho could not but admire^ he saod, the 
conduct of Miss Alice Woodward throughout the affiir, with Hie 
exoeption of her thrusting the deeanter into the hands <>f her %>ewil- 
dered fiather, which had at one <iime given sd snspieiottB a cdenzfing- to 
his actions. But the very clear and spirted manner in which die>liad 
given her evidence, and the hermsm with: vrUch ^ liaid k«pt np 
throughout the painfiil affair, were meet «redEtiA)le to any <me, partieu- 
larly a young and fragile girL Unless the jury belierved thalt the 
poison was in the wine, and in the lost decaciter, tibeire c<mld not be 
two opinions on the Abject. After coriuttentiDSg in this mebmei^ ttte 
Lord Chief Baron wound up a diarge of eoBjsideFable length by Amost 
eameatimd eloquent a{q[»eal to the jnry, not ta forget th»«mds of justide ; 
but at the same tima«h8 oould not- refrain from remotking that he did 
not see a shadow of daubt to clood the innoeenoei of the- pntomat. 

At.the ckse of the chaise, which was not tinrer till past 7 o^doek in 
the evening, ..i . 

The jury retired for a minute and a hulf, and thetf rstnmed a 
verdict of Noi Ouikj^j whioh was received with shouti^ and every noisy 
demonstration of the intensest satisfaction* 

Mr. Sperge was obliged to be conveyed from court under the pto- 
tection of a detachment of police^ and amidst hootSngs and'eieorations 
of the mob. 
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THE TOWXHOIfSE, 




IN ^ite of thp raijay, If ovembjcy, dolprQiju^ weather— notwith- 
staodiBg the j^^heat qf var haa searoely oooled down oa 
the ContiQeiit, and .railway companies have barely yet 
entered into airac^entent^ to '^book you thsough'' to all 
Bortfi of reinote and impossible p^la^ea— ^in spite of i^ depres- 
sion of ithe monerf Juarkety and the general, sepse of impeounioaity 
engendered by tiie lece^nt pcmu)— the usual £^utiinmal exodus of 
London has taken p]^43eiwand.we jEeel compelled to make our annual 
exolamation that V no opo 19 ia town*?' 'IHs true if we walk up the 
Strand we i^pear to meet the aame amount of pedestrians, aad we cannot 
recognise any appreoiabW difference in the ^lumber of cabs and 
omnibuses which dattw eJk>ng .the roadway ; if we venture in the city, 
we see tl^e usual bnstle, we obserre the sam^ anxious f«eeB| the same 
Gare»-wam, haggard expreseions^ the same mysterious whimperings on 
'Change, Hho worry, the higih-pressuire speed (^ the day, and the wear 
and ;ke«r of buainesa life. Do we chance to look into certain printing- 
offioea with which we.are buttoo fEtmiliary we find them going on in 
the nsval' nmnner. lOompo^etecs. buay at work eaily and late, the 
dank and the bu«z of thi> priuMog press everlafltuigly going on; sub- 
editor sitting tiU early mom tin a oloee^ hot room, with the ruthless 
glare of gas*light reflected on his head by a green shade, \q> to his eyes 
in slips and manuscBipts rtiU he caa scarcely see. 

If we stioll up certain eoivrts, detain fever-dens, and cholera- 
haunts, 'We shfiU find !the usual • quantity. f>i humaa beings packed in the 
amaUestpossiblespace ; w6'$hallencounter iho aveoage amoimtof squalor, 
of vice, and of. poverty.; we. shaU also note that the children are as 
numerous^ as cy^ty,' uakempti and tiagged' as ever; we shall see 
Tixagos whom it were mockery to xsall- by .the name of women, and 
mfflans to whom it would be a libel to apply the appellation of men. 
All tjbes^ we may see in overwhelming numbers, and yet when we 
know that the traffic of our streets ia somethmg enoimous*— that our 
commerce is prosperous — that transactions in stocks, shares, money, and 
merohandisa ase effected* daily iu' the city — that newspapers and maga- 
zines are publishedwith theicacoustomed regularity and despatch^— that 
our streets and alleys are ovcrpopulated, so that not one person out of 
ten has his proper amount of space and air, — we coolly state every 
autumn that ''no one is in town." We are apt to forget, amidst 
the pleasures of a hardly earned holiday, the thousands of workers in 
the great hive of London who stop at home to keep the great machine 
going whilst we are away in the country. 
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The tourist excursion season, which has this year, {rom a combina- 
tion of circumstances, been very late, has now set in with unexampled 
severity. Already have vast detachments of the ubiq^uitous and 
immortal Murray left their quiet shelves in Albemarle-street, and 
are disporting themselves in the most eccentric and erratic maimer all 
over Europe. Already have crowds of rash tourists taken Mr. Adams's 
attractive little shop by storm, and have borne thence the bulkiest of 
Bradshaufs and the nattiest of knapsacks. Already have enthusiastic 
excursionists called frequently at Mr. Cook's office, and made that 
gentleman's life a burden unto bim by the pertinacious way in which 
** they want to know, you know." Now is the season for intending 
tourists to sleep with Murray continually beneath their pillows, and 
drive themselves to a state of temporary insanity by the perusal of 
railway guides. Now do tailors receive orders for tbe most cnnninglj 
deviled " tourists' suits," curious as to make and infinite as to pockets. 
Now is tho question of compressed luggage made a study and science ; 
and writing-cases to go in your waistcoat pocket, and dressing-cases 
in your hat are desiderata. Now do pedestrians become learned in 
the matter of woollen socks, cunning in clump soles, and particular in 
the disposition of hobnailB. Now are drawing-rooms closed, and cham- 
bers dismantled, and club-rooms given np to the tender mercies of 
whitewashers and decorators. Now do we attempt to see friends in 
vain, and are saluted with a general choi-us of not at home at every honse 
we call at. ** Not at home ?" Of course not. Every one, save and 
except the few insignificant millions we have casually alluded to, is 
off and away. 

Off and away ! Everywhere and in every direction. Off to the 
fresh breezes and invigorating brine of Bamsgate and Margate, to 
listen to the same inharmonious band, to tread on the same parade^ to 
JiSmer on the same sands, to bathe from the identical machines, to 
see the boat in with the same pertinacity, in company with the same 
medley combination of Whitechapel and Honnsditch — ^if pos^ble tnore 
Whitechapelly and Hounsditchy than before. Off to the pleaflaj^t Me 
of "Wight, wandering through its shady lanes, climbing thd brecsj 
sides of St. Boniface, botanising on Shaoikling Chine, or enjojring the 
most delicious idleese whilst yatching on the Solent. Off to the 
pleasant, dreamy, do-nothing of the grand old Thames, sketefaii^ 
beneath the superb woods of Cliefden, bathing beneath the we& ttt Mar- 
low, or lazily rowing at Henley. Off to the.hovelty of jtersey and 
Guernsey, to see those marvellous myrtles growing in mad luxuriance 
over the cottages, and to note the unusual sight of cabbages idlimibing 
to the apple tree, to drink cheap brandy, smoke doubtM cigars, and 
listen to the most extraordinary i^o^om, which is neither French nor 
English, but a Bpurious mixture of both. Off to Bcarbbxough, to 
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flirt, to danc^ to dine, to dress, and recruit in one of the most charm- 
ing sea-side resorts in England « Off to the English lakes, intent upon 
*^ doing'' the entire neighbourhood^ from tourist-ridden Windermere to 
sweet, secluded Silverdale. Off to Brighton, the baking and unen- 
durable I off to Worthing, the dull and dyspeptic ; off to Eastbourne, 
the domestic and highly respectable; off to Tenby, beloved by 
naturalists; off to Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Febriston, Littlehampton, 
Llandudno^ Dover — "Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world" of 
London, which has become so unbearable and detestable during the 
last ieyr weeks. 

Off and jxwajf tx)o, they fly further afield. Toiling up Swiss 
mountains i^d thi;ough Alpine parses, making glad the hearts of the 
iip-keepers of Helvetia, and cheering the waiters and vetturini of 
Italy.; fishing for agoni on Lake Como, or lazily lunching at 
V^mia ; punting for five firanc pieces at Baden-Baden ; picnicking in 
the Black Fprest, or panting and pufiing o'er the many steps which 
lead, to the top of the Duono at Milan ; in gingling diUgeneet over 
some gf the almost forgotten roads of Brittany ; in Belgian railways, 
leading Qalignani; on board Ehine steam-boats, partaking of bad 
dimmers under awnings, and drinking an unknown quantity of doubtful 
Hpc^ out of long-necked amber-cploured bottles ; walking up the fer- 
tilje 4epes of thet Tyrol, and munching grapes at Meeran, or staying at 
some lively French watering place, enjoying the pleasant society, the 
ch^^rful tabh d'hote^ the lively dances at the Etahlissement, and the 
decent and decorous bathing, which are only to be found at such 
places, . At.all and every one of these resorts are to be found some of our 
fortunate brethren. Indeed, they literally pervade every place where 
^' they spike the English," and where Murray and Bradshaw are 
^'familiar in l^beir mouths as household words." London is a desert, 
and b^t, lew remain to filter news through the sands of this great 
S^ai;^. 

We sppke just mow of bathing. The lamentable accident which 
^pk pla^e ovij a few weeks ago at Brighton has given a painful pro- 
minence to the sutj^ct lately. We have no hesitation in saying that 
all xoi^id the coa^ of England the bathing is scarcely looked after, and 
few regulationSjWith regard to decency or safety are observed. It is 
^^h timp s^methijgLg was done in the matter ; it is high time that the 
Goyefment took it up, instead of leaying the question to impotent 
tawn^Qo^ncils and imbecile mayors. Putting aside the question of the 
prqpr^ety of aUoving boys who could not swim to bathe in a " lumpy'* 
8ea» B^ch as x\ was on the morning on which the accident took place, 
,w:e.li(UiyjVen^;ur^ to assert that the boys might have been rescued, if 
men had be^ stationed there, whoso duty it was to watch the bathers 
and nothing else. At some of the French bathing-places wo learn 
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there arc no less than thirty-nine rogolations on the subject ; bat in 
England, with a wisdom which also ahows itself painfiiUy in other 
matters, any one may bathe as ho pleases, and if he does not get 
drowned has his own skill or luck to thank, rather than any care the 
authorities may take in the matter. AVliilst on this subject, we 'Would 
suggest to ladies the propriety of at onee abandoning the wretdhed old- 
fashioned bathing gown, which is neither decent nor comfortable, and 
adopting the pretty French dress — the tunic and trousers — which 
admits of any fanciful decoration, allows full play for the limbs in 
swimming, and is eminently graceful and modest. Those of our £Eiir 
readers who happen to have spent any time at any of the French sea- 
side resorts will at once recognise the truth of ottr remarks. 

A sad gloom has been thrown over the pleasant little village of 
Chamounix by the lamentable acoident w'hich happened to Sit George 
Young and his brothers. We cannot help thinking that, however ex- 
perienced mountaineers they might have been (and they certainly 
were, one of them having ascended Jungfran from the north-weflt skde, 
last year), it was extremely rash for them to have attempted the 
ascent of Mont Bland without guides. For, however good they were 
as climbers, and however well constituted they might have been to 
endure the fatigue of the expedition, we apprehend that a professional 
guide would have known the constitution, so to speak, of the jnounteon 
80 well that he would have been able to tender adyice Uiat might have 
obviated this sad occurrence. 

That gifted entertainer, Mr. Arthur Sketchleyi has left us, and taken 
all London's particular friend, ** Mrs. Brown," along with him, to 
introduce her to our American brethren. — We believe the most popular 
of American humorists — Artemus Ward— ^ho has lately given us 
a further taste of his quality in Punchy will occupy Mr. Sketchley's 
pleasant little room at the Egyptian Hsdl, and the British public will 
have the pleasure of seeing the wondrous showman ''in his habit as 
he lives." Talking of Artemus Ward reminds us that we have just 
received an admirable portrait of that gentleman which 'has bten taksa 
by MiBssrs. Walker and Sons, of Margaret-street. The likeness la 
capital, and the quiet humourous expresaon of the eye, which i» so 
noticeable in the original, is charmin^y reproduced in the photograph. 

It is with the greatest pleasure we allude to the steady de<a:ease of 
the cholera, leading us to hope that its disappearance from amongst us 
will not now be far distant. Too much cannot be said lor those who 
manfully helped to battle with the foe, to those gallant phyricians and 
surgeons, to the tender "womanly" — ^we cannot find an a^je^^^^ ®^ 
higher praise — ^volunteer nurses who joined so heartily in the cause. 
Let us hope, however, that we shall not «ink into apathy wh«& the 
scourge disappears ; the question of overcrowded dwellingSi impure 
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water, and imperfect drainage, should bo kept constantly and per- 
sistefatly befok^ tho 'pablic, until some great starting improvement 
has bieen made. 

Glancing at literary matters, we find that Mr. Yates has just com- 
menced his novel, "Black Sheep," in All the 'Year Bound. We 
believe this is his fifth novel within two years, and, judging from the 
first instalments we have seen, we see no diminution in the graphic 
power of his pen and the dramatic force of his situations. In the same 
periodical a week or two since we read an admirable article on the comic 
songs of the present day, showing them in their true colours. As the 
writer observes, " They are only tolerable because their vulgarly non- 
sensical words are smothered in pleasing music." '^en is this curse 
of '^ music-hall song" to be withdrawn from us ? We know we must 
not expect to always have writing of the highest class in songs, but 
we do expect to have something better than this senseless ^rago 
of rubbish which is everlastingly being dinned into our Cars. We 
doubt if we could find a good song amongst the entire lot ; most of 
them seem to oscillate between vapid silliness and scarcely-veiled 
obscenity. — ^We hear great things of Miss Braddon's new magazine, 
Tke jBefyravia, She has secured the services of some of our most 
popular a^d powerful writers, amongst whom wc may mention the 
naftnto of G. A. Sala, Kobert Buchanan, Winwood Reade, &c. We 
yeatore to predict the first number will be something very choice.— 
We have received' Mr. William lawyer's charming little book of 
poems, entitled Ten MUe^ jrom Town, It shows evidence of deep 
though and high poetic feeling; his verse is musical and flowing, 
whilst his similes are apt, and his diction is elegant. It is just the 
sort tit hook you would Kke to take with you on a quiet country holi- 
day, whether you chance to be going either " ten " or a hundred miles 
from town. — ^The publication of Mr. J. E. Carpenter's Penny BeadingSy 
which were so popular and successful last year, will be renewed on the 
first of this present month. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts still continue to draw large houses. 
The old favourites, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti and Signer Bottesini, are 
still to the fore. The refreshments, too, under the superintendence of 
those moHarchs of refreshments, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, are still not 
ihie least part of the attraction to these pleasant entertainments. It is 
good^to^ know where you may revive yourself with claret-punch after 
a " Capticdo Brillante in Brumos," by MdUe. Marie Krebs, or cool 
yotit throat with a lemon-ice after witnessing Master Bonnay's mar- 
vellous manipulation on the Xylophone. 

And now the pen must be hdd aside, for before these Cues are before 
the pnbliOy the anthor of these pages means to quit the busy hum of 
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London, to &ee himsalf fimm the tfanddom of pfinten* devils and fheir 
exegeant demand for copy, to pat himself ont of the Msoh of all 
editorial communioations, to leave no address — ^in shorty to Mlov the 
example of many of his bretlirai, to be ''off aad away l'' 



I 

i HO BOBB WIXEQUT ▲ TROBM. 

A Tals nr Two Chapobs. 




ADED pansies and sprigs of clematis and jasmine, toge- 
I ther with a few acacia and labnmnm blossoms, all once 
carefully cherished, lie scattered amongst a dihrtM of 
hopelessly-tnotted scarves, soiled gloves, cigar-ends, play- 
bills, and other relics of the past ; her letters are docketed and hidden 
in a remote comer of the huge black box, studded with brass nails, 
which has been my companion in many wanderings, and which now 
seems taking its ease as it sprawls across my bed-room floor ; and the 
**In Memoriam'' (bound in Tennysonian green — "To T. W., fiom 
B. S., May 2oth, 186 — "), over whose pages we so lovingly pored, 
under blossoming chestnuts on bright spring days, has not, T can 
conscientiously declare, been opened by me since — ^it would be a htimi- 
liating confession — I will not say when. And yet I have a vivid 
recollection of even the most trivial details of my intimacy with Bose ; 
and, despite my vows and protestations, I feel compelled to reveal a 
secret which I have religiously kept for many months. 

Those of my readers who may be acquainted with the suburb of 
Camden Town, will readily admit that Torchester-siinare is an enclo- 
sure of unquestionable respectability ; and they will, I feel confldbnt, 
as freely confess that its labnmums, acacia^, dwarfish poplars, iand 
weeping willows, as well as its gerauinms, verbenas, and hoByhtoeks, 
are unequalled in that locality. Artists, Hiterai^ursj and' 'Govern- 
ment clerks arc devoted to its many conveniences and dhnrtba ; and 
it was there I lodged at the time I first became acquainted with Bose. 

My life, on the whole, passed pleasantly enough- J'^st then: I 
sauntered through the squares to the British Museum ever^ tnoming ; 
read or wrote in the library until it was time to leave, and returned 
in a leisurely manner to my apartments. In the evenings, when the 
weather was fine, I took rural walks, penctratifig at times to the 
remote villages of Finchley and Cricklewood. The name of Hogarth 
is associated with the former ; the latter divides with EoUng the honour 
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of ^ing Uitk to soniQ of ow most celebrated lauzulresscs. My 
&Yoiirite Bteolli howerei:, iraa through the lanes between Highgate and 
Hfonpiiteadi Dn< tovards the^nds where Shelley delighted to sail his 
paper-boats with Zieigh BJcmt as a spectator. 

It was early in May — the 10th, I think — and a beautiful but 
rather warm day. I started in the evening for my usual walk, and 
soon found myself on Hampstead Heath. Instead of strolling through 
the lanes to Highgate and on to Homsey, as I had first intended, I 
followed the^Pinohley-road ; but somehow or other I became dissatisfied 
with this route, and retraced my steps, determining to take the lanes 
after aU. By we&ii^g' briikly, I managed to make up for lost time, 
and before long I was resting myself under a shady oak not a very 
great distance from Highgate. 

I . had lighted my pipe;, and was enjoying a comfortable smoke, 
when I heard the loud barking of a dog, and the voice of somebody 
reproving the animal; and turping round, I 'beheld advancing 
towards me in a most aggressive attitude a black-and-tan terrier, with 
ears and bristles erect. He evidently regarded me as an interloper — 
as an individual of indolent and depraved habits, who preferred a 
lounge aQd a pipe to any quaptity of rat-catching or sheep-hunting — 
Bgpx^ in whjch ho greatly excelled. Charlie (he had been scolded as 
** Charge," and I will not call him '^ dog" again) was followed by four 
yonijig ladies, and one young gentleman. Three of the former and the 
lott^ "Wexe walking on in front. Behind was Eose. 

.Beh^d was Bose! The '< children," as they were called, were 
dressed in half-mpuniing, the girls wearing broad Tuscan hats, 
tiiiBintd with l^lack and white ribbon, and dresses of the same colour, 
aiid the boy a suit xnade in the Scotch fashion, with kilt, &c., &c. In 
his hand he candled a miniature cane. It was my first impression that 
Bos^ stpod in the relation of a governess towards these young people ; 
bci,t AS they <^uue ijiea^er I discerned at a glance that she was their 
sister. 

.jCharHe^embiddened, I suppose, by my taking things so coolly, barked 
lomdvi: than eyer as he came nearer, ran towards me, and even proceeded 
to thedength of attacking my boots. At this critical juncture I gave 
him a gentle tap on the head with my stick to remind him of his imperti- 
nence. StiU he was undaxinted, and seizing the cane, which I had laid 
aside after chastising himi between his teeth, trotted off with it in tri- 
un^ph. Biapohe, Amy,,and Florence (the three younger ladies) tittered ; 
Mi^r, Qua chased the dog, and Bose stood still, looking, I thought, 
very h^ples9, ve^ry confused, and very pretty. , I got up to recover my 
sticH and had to pass her. She muttered something in the shape of 
an apology, and I think I declared that the whole proceeding was not 
a bad joke. I hardly know now what I really did say ; but I am 
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only too well aware that I felt at the time as if I had just been brought 
out for immediate execution. 

The Btiok was at last recovered, Ohariie revenging himself by 
snapping at my h^els. • • . . . ' . . . It "was, -^if 'e^warrse, 

highly improper; but I was walking along by €he side af Rojw?, and 
Rose (how could she bo firget herself?) was chatting to m^ in q^it* a 
confidential tone. I had already learned that she and her sisttA and 
brother were in mourning for their grandmamtna— that they rcteidcd 

in the adjoining square to the one in which I myself lired— thAt^ ' 

well, on beoond thou^ts, I think it would be a breach bf confi^snce tt> 
give publicity to her statements of' that' evtetting. Thi» diildre^ stffl 
<' walked on in fhont," and I and Kose oontilkiied to chat lintil ^pre 
arrived at Camden Road. "Now,** smdllose,* with a blush,' "I 
really must ask you to leave us.'' I pleads eaMierH^ly ^'«mot1ii^ 
two or three hundred yards, but in vain; Rose rem«dil«d'fim, and khe 
and the children, after bidding me good-'bye, proceeded down*th«<%^oijd 
towards home. I walked slowly and guittaly behind * thefn\ IsM 
consoled myself with the reflection that it "^as Irighly probslble wis 
should soon see each other again. Why conceal the faet?-^I had 
extorted a^romise from' Rose to the effect' 1Mfc«i^ would fneet me 61k 
the following evening by the temporary ehurdh at Tufiielt Pai^. ' *•'? 
will meet yon," she had whispered, ''but I'shall be o^Hged WlMng 
the children. However, they can walk on in ft«ont." '' ' 

The foUowingf day was wct-^the itdn fell' in a igentle driittl4 in Mie 
morning, increased to a steady downpour by noon, aftd in" the ilv^nil^ 
descended in torrents. I was in the tnost disconsolot^fitite ImagMal&e. 
I went as usual to the British MnsGum, bntfotand it ionpidsMMe^ttf 
settle down to work, and spent the greater part of the de^ toliHiniiig 
against one of the pillars of tiie potti<io, watching 'the dull, heavy; 
leaden clouds, and longing for a' change in the* WeMh^rJ A.bo«it 
four o'clock I sallied out into Great Russell Atreet, fftid l6ok h 
cab home. When I acrri^ed there* Tdr«di6Stef-aquai« l»ofod 
anything but cheerfuL The laburnum and acaoia brandies- w^ra 
dripping with taioisture, the dwarfish poplitfs swayed' -ahd'gMAAedf 
as each successive gnst of wind bnrst furiously agAinst tfaeii^ifimne^ Hie 
weeping willows presented a highly diagg^ed sppGOrailcfe,! aisd- Hib 
flowers were aU in a state ai collapse. A^for myadtf, t ^MiW«l, 
weary, and wretched— ahnbst ready to crywitii vesiatibni •* WwU 
Rose be insane enough," I asked myself, *'to ^attempt; to 'meet «iet 
Would the childrsn tamely sabmit to be walked on ifi'fiVint^ f'Nol^ 
I oxolsimed, melodramatically; '*Ko-^« thousand tttMSj no !** ^Aiftdytst, 
so I reasoned with myself->>and yet why shotddTtbiwwihray sebAtrise 
«— why should I be deterred by the - Weather fiwii hftslinfaig to tKe 
place of meeting) and satisfying^ myself oa to 'Rose's absence 9- Ix t 
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moment of desperatioin, I detennined -to proceed to Tufiicll Park, and 
to take up a position by the temporary chnrcli. I arrayed myself in a 
thick blue pilot-coat, grasped my umbrella, opened the door of No. 2, 
dosed it with a bang, descended tlie steps, turned to the left, and there 
I was en route for TafoeH Park in as pelting a storm of rain as the 
spring of 186 — knew. By the time I reached the temporary chnrrh 
I waa very nearly wet through. 

I had paced to and fro for about a quarter of an hour, gradually 
becoming damper, and continually bewailing my fate, when the church 
dock sftruok seven. Rose was to have met me at seven, and I looked 
anxiously towards the road along which she would have to pass if she 
oame ; but I glanced again and again in vain, and after waiting another 
quarter of an hour, I shook my tlmbrella and started for home, anathe- 
matising myself for my fblly as I trudged along. 

The dock struck eight as I reached Torchester-square. I rushed 
up the • steps of No. 2, opened the dooif with my pass-key, hastily 
Bought my bedroom, and ^vested myself of my drippitg clothed ; and 
then adjoomed to my sitting-room, and sat down to have a quiet read. 
I waa in too exoited a state to remain seated for any great length of 
time * beddes, my *' reading" w^ confined to turning over the pages of 
the volome in a most ridiculous and absent manner. At last I rose, 
went to the window, and saw, with considerable satisfaction, that the 
rain had ceased. I put on my hat, and sallied forth for the second 
time. I may as well confess tiiat I hastened to Carlton-square, and 
Bet up a promenade within sight of Eose's dwelling. 

It was half-past nine o'clock. The blinds in nearly all of the houses 
in Gailton-square'had been pulled down, and the lamps lighted, but the 
windows of the drawing-room of No. 227 (the Saltouns' residence) 
were still unshaded, althougli the gas Was burning brilliantly — so 
brilliantly that I could easily distinguish Rose and the children amongst 
the other people who were asdembled in the apartment. How aggra- 
Tating it was to be sure ! There was Rose, dothed in the most spot- 
leas of muslins, with her golden hair arranged in the bewitdhing 
fashion of the period — ^there she was, 1 say, seated at the piano, 
jBUiging and playing for the especial delectation of tiie taU mustachioed 
individual ^o was dancing attendance upon her, and turning over the 
leaves of the music ; and there was I, suffering from the premonitory 
symptoms of iheumati^ vainly endeavouring to attract her attention. 
I was mad With jealousy, and behaved in the most eccentric manner 
imaginaMe. I aobosted and conversed loudly with tiie postman who 
Iui^>eDed to be pasnng at the time, and raised my voice to a still louder 
pitch as he attempted to disengage himself fh)m me ; I kidted a dog to 
attack imother, and the battle raged furiously beneatii the very 
windows of No. 227 ; I ayailed mytelf of etery known device likely 
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to succeed under the circumstances, but cdl to no purpose — Eoee would 
not stir from the piano. It was true that, her caTalier left her side for 
a moment and went to the window while the two dogs wei;e fightmg, 
but ho quickly returned, after shading his eyes with his hand and 
glaneing at me as if I was lurking about the premises fxano good, and 
as he returned I could see that Rose was scolding him for iii& neglect. 
Then came a girl to pull down the blinds and close the shutters. I 
waited no longer than i^ see her fellow-servant in the kitchen below 
perform a similar operationi and then returned thoroughly miserable 
to Torohester-squaxe. ^ , 

A considerable length of time elapsed before I was fortunate enou^ 
to agqin meet with Bose, but one day when I was passing, through 
Hanway-street I accidentally met with her and the four childi^en. 
Bose had been purchasing crayons, and was just in the act of ^merging 
from the shop (the one on the left-hand side as you ent^ &om ^otten- 
ham-pourt-road) as I sauntered by. She welcomed me yecy hi^artily, 
and confessed that she had been highly vexed at tjie unpi^pitious 
state of the weather on the evening of the 11th. I, in return, 
informed her of my enthusiasm qn the occasion; whereupon ahe 
scolded me for my rashness, and declared that I had capie^ niy d»Y<h 
tion to too great a length. 

After a little persuasion,! prevailed ig»9n her to allow me to.aqcom- 
pany her and the children hon^e — at l^ast as. near.hpm^ as exist- 
ing circumstances would permit. In order to avoid the bustle and 
roar of Tottenham*court-roeid, we crossed over ;to Qre^it Bussell- 
streety and walked through the squares towards Camden Town. The 
day was beautifully fine, and the trees in many of. the enclosures 
gave abundant signs of the approaching summer. The white and 
pink hawthorns had begun to blossom, the laburnums were covered 
with a slight sprinkling of gold, and the tall white blooms of the 
chestnuts contrasted magnificently with the deep green of the broad 
leaves. 

The children, as usual, '< walked on in front," and I and Bose, as 
on a former occasion, chatted confidentially behind, until, to my 
undisguised vexation, Gamden-road was reached. Again was I 
requested to beat^ as speedy a retreat as possible ; and again did I 
implore Bose to allow me to remain in her company for another 
five minutes — for another two or three hundred yards. My entreaties 
were in vain, and I was obliged to satisfy myself with her promise 
that she would meet me at the British Museum on the following day. 

The next morning was a fine one. I left Torchester-square rather 
earlier than usual, and walked so hastily to the Museum that it was 
only half-past nine when I arrived there. Bose was to meet me at 
twelve, and I debated with myself how I could best employ the 
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interval. Should I settle down and do some reading? Certainly 
not ; I knew only too well that it would be impossible for me, under 
the circnmstances, to do anything of the kind. What was to be 
done, then ? There were the Elgin marbles, the mummies, and the 
zoological specimens to fall back upon. Should I walk through the 
sculpture corridors, ascend the staircase, inspect the rooms, and so 
endeavour to perfect myself in several branches of study at the same 
time ? Tcs ; my determination wad fixed. 

I soon found out, however, that I was in too restless a state to 
give proper attention to anything but tho face of the immense dock 
which stares at you from the right hand wall as you enter in from the 
portico. Half-past ten, a (juarter to eleven, eleven, half-past eleven, 
a quarter to twelve. I became more excited than ever, and examined 
arid cross-examined myself incessantly. " Will Rose be punctual ?" 
"No; 1 think not." ^*Why not?" "Because of the children- 
children are great hindrances." " Will she bring Charlie ?" " Ah ! 
yes — what a boreT' "But didn^t I tell her that dogs were not 
aUowed?'* "Oh! 1 forgot— -I Jk/ remind her of if* And so on. 

I must confess tiiat I thought it would appear more studious if I 
went back to the reading-room, and emerged from it precisely attwelve, 
looking as though I had been hard at work aU the morning. I returned 
accoidmgly, and just as the clock was striking I sauntered abstractedly 
Hiirough the cotridor towards the glass doors which are situate at the end. 

The glass doors swung heavily to and fro as I passed out into the 
entrance hall, and long before they had finished swinging I had 
glimpsed Rose and the four children, who were all seated on the stool 
which is placed for the accommodation of visitors, in close proximity to 
the statue of Sir Joseph Banks. 

(To be. cotUinueiL) 
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BOOKS WORTH BEASIHG. 



The Mosi-^a^Umyaj or Victoria Mdh, Zamb§n lUpor. Sketehed on 

the Spot, by T. Bainds, F.E.a.S. londoA; Pajr and Son. 
African research has revealed nothing which, in pomt of aublimity 
and grandeur, is at all comparable with the Yictona Palls. Situated 
in the very heart of southern intertropioal AMea^ and far from any 
part to which the white traveller had ever penetrated, these FaUs 
were only discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 18^5, aa that eminent 
explorer was on his return journey from Loando acresa the continent. 
In each of Dr. Livingstone's works the frontispiece is a pictoro of the 
Victoria Palls ; but however good these representations may be, they 
convey but a very inadequate idea of the size and splendour of the 
mighty cataract. Portunately for the lovers of art, and the admirers 
of what is grand in nature, the Palis have been visited by Mr. Bames, 
the ** arti8tHKzpl(ffer," whose delineation of every variety of African 
scenery is absolutely unrivalled. In 1859. Mr, Baines left Dr. 
Livingstone's expedition, to which he was attached, and returned to 
Cape Town, where he met Mr. James Chapman, a trader io the inte- 
rior ; and they agreed to attempt together the passage from "Walvisch 
Bay, on the western coast, to the mouths of the Zambesi, on the east. 
After many weary months of monotonous travel, they tit lengtii arrived 
at the Ptedls, whioh form' one of the most beautifiil aigfata the world 
can produee. The Zambeei, which at that point is from 1,800 to 
2,000 yai!d3 wide, sweeps over into an immense chasm 400 feet deep ; 
and the foaming waters send up a cloud of spray to the height of 1,200 
feet. In portraying this splendid scene, we are certain that every- 
thing which art can aocompUsh has been effected by Mr; Baines. He 
not only furnishes us with eleven magnificent views of the Falls, but 
delineates the varieties of glorious tropical verdure which flourishes 
in the richest exuberance ; and Dr. EM:, the companion of Living- 
stone, tells us that Mr. Baines *^ has so scrupulously adherod to nature, 
that any one familiar with the vegetation may name the very plants 
represented in his paintings." All the views were sketched on the 
spot, and most of them painted within a few miles of the scene. The 
volume of coloured lithographs which has been issued by Messrs. Day 
and Son is such as defies criticism, and richly deserves world-wide 
patronage. There are a few pages of descriptive letter-press, which 
are necessary to explain the various features of the cataract, but which 
cannot weary the most indolent reader. Want of space forbids our 
entering at length into the merits of this very charming volume ; but 
we give it our heartiest and most unqualified approbation, and recom- 
mend it to our readers with the greatest confidence, knowing that it 
would be impossible to have a better pictorial description of the great 
African Palls than that for which we are so deeply indebted to Mx. 
Baines. 
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po«tsTij5^caopEy. . 

— — ■ » * 

A GOOD Fowl Curey. 
Put a bit of bullto about tHe size'of a. hen's egg into a pan with a 
cover ; when melt^, sHcc and half-brown some onion in it. Add a 
spoonful of currie powder and a bit of ginger beaten to a pulp; also 
a £BW>oa]^Bioam6y which should be tnixed tip in a cup of water. Cover 
thepan^lose for about teh minutes; then brown the whole till the 
batter begins to appear, but do not let it bum. Add the fowl ; mix 
theirhole ^ell while on the fire ; then put in as much water as wiU be 
emmgh to dissolve the fowl, with a cup of mUk or butter-milk. 
Govei' elose,' and cook on a slow fire. The fowl should be cut up into 
small pieicOB, as for stew, &e. 

How TO Select Meat. 

\*eni8on :. The choice of venison should be regulated by the appear-* 
ance of* the fat, which, when the venison is young, looks bright, 
thick, clear, and close. It first changes towards the haunches. To 
ascertain whether it is sweet, run a knife into that part; if tainted, it 
will have a rank smell. Beef : Tru€^, well-fed beef will exhibit an 
open vein of deep coral red, and the fat will appear of a healthy, oily 
smoothness, rather inclining to white than yellow* The suet firm 
and whitoi Yellow fat, is a test of meat of an infoaor quality. 
Heifer beef is but little, inferior to ox beef; the Jean is 
of A closer grain, the red.paleiTy and tbe Jat w<biter. Veal :. When 
you observe the kidney well surrounded with fat, you may be 
su^e thjB meat is of good quaUl^.. Tho whiti9st i# not the best veal* 
There is a vein in the shoulder very perceptible, and its colour indi- 
cates the &esJine89 of the. meat ;. if. a bright red or blue, it is recently 
killed ; if imy green or.yellow 9pots are viable^ it is 6tale, Pork : In 
young j)ork i^a lean whei^ pinched will break ; th^. thickness and 
toughness of tib^ xind. ahows it to be old. .In..&08h povk the flesh 
is firm, smooth, a clear colour, and the iftt.sei« Whon stale, it 
look^ clammy and ^abby. Measly pork, may be detected by the 
kernels, in the fat.; it should not be efinim. Lamb: Lamb 
should be. eaten vary fresh* In tho fore-quartor, the vain in the 
neck,Veii\g,any other coloiur than blue,, betrays it to be stale. In the 
hind-quarter, try the . kidney with y<>uE nose ; the faintnees of its 
smell 1^ prove it to bj^ stale. Mutton: The best is af a fine grain, 
a bright colour, the fat firm and white. It is better for being full- 
grown. . 

Stoking Potatoes. 

I)ig the potatoes m fair wieather,! sort out such os aiio desired fbr 
tabte use next season, an4 put them in boxBs or bafrels, filled in amodg 
the potatoes with dry sand or fine dirt. Keep tiiem in a diy cellar 
whem they will not ^eze, and in the isptiag when thc^r. start their 
sprouts, turn them out. Take off the sprouts, and then put them back 
into the boxes. 
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HEEDIEWOSK. 

» — 

A Bead Sudb fob th£ Waist, a Bbooch akd a Cboss. 
Cut out the shape of two square buckles in stiff card. Both must be 
alike, and neatly covered on one side with ribbon or silk. Take one, 
and with white* cotton (Walker's glac^ No. 50), strii^ seed crystal 
beads across the short way. Take care that ei^ch string is close 
together, but not too crowded with the beads, or they will not sit 
flat. Tack down each row as it is &ushedr When the bucUe is covered 
sew it to the other shape, taking up a crystal bead on every stitch to form 
an edge. Before the two pieces are sewn together a stin wire, double, 
should be firmly sewn to the under shape to form a centre, over which 
the waist ribbon may be passed. The crystal beads will show the 
colour of the silk through very prettily, but gold, steely ohsilk or jet 
beads may be successfully employed to make slides. Cresses for the 
neck may be contrived in the same manner, with a larger bead to orna- 
ment the centre and comers, or brooches shaped as a cross, crescent, 
or circle. A nursery pin must bo used for the brooch^ securing half 
of it between the two card shapes before they are sewn together. 
The round may be slightly raised in the centre by the use of a little 
wadding filled with powdeo: scent. 

Fo£6BT-HE-!N^OT SSBVIEm B0LLIB8L 

Evans's boar's head cotton. No. 14. Walker's Pendope eioofaet 
hook, No. 4. 

1st round : Make a chain of 4, unite it, and work nine d. e. nitoit. 

2nd : 4 ch., miss 1, d. c. 3 ch, miss 1, d. ^e. Four oh., mm one, 
d. c. Three ch., miss one, d.c. Four ch., miss one, and unite the 
round. 

drd: Into the chain of four work 1 d. c, 10 tr., one d. c. Into 
chain of three, 1 d. c, 8 tr., I d. c. Into next ch. of four, 1 d. c, 10 
tr., 1 d. c. Into ch. of three 1 d. c, 8 tr., 1 d. c. Into eh, offour^ 
1 d. o,y 11 /r., and into the hit th. o/4t^ 11 tr, and am d. c* XJnzie 
at the back and break off. 

Make seven of these flowers. Then make five oh^ and take up the 
flower at the third stitch from the centre of tho two upper petals that 
are not divided by a d. c. (where the 1 1 tr. occur.) Unite with aplain 
stich. 2 ch., and take lip with a plain stitoh the ifce^^t pe|al in the 
same place ; three the other way firom the oentre. lUve eliain and 
take up the next flower, and so on. The flttwvn irill thus all be hold 
by the two upper petals. At the lower .psrt of the flower the centre 
Gftitch of one petal in each must be taken up by a plain stitch, 7 ch. 
between each. 

The edge is to be worked on the chain that unitea the flowers at 
either edge. One d. c, 3 oh., miss 2 and cepeat. 2nd row, 1 d. c. 
into loop of 3 chain, 1 d. c, 5 tr. with one ch. between each,* 1 eh. 
and one d. c. into next loop of 2 ch. One ch, & tr., with a oh* between 
each into next loop of two ch. and repeat form.* 

To make them up. Cut a strip of card and cover it with silk or 
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ribboDi and bew it into a ring. Tack on the crochet, letting the edge 
come a little over the ribbon roll. 

These napkin rollers may also be made in coarse purple silk, black, 
or coloured. 

SHAMSOeK L4CE. 

Use Evans's boar's head cotton, No. 14. Walker's Penelope needle, 
No. 4. For handkerchiefs, veils, or mnslin work, Evans's boar's 
heafl cotton. No. 20, Walker's Penelope needle, No. 3. 

1st round : Make a ring of 8 ch., and work 12 d. c. into it. 

2nd: 11 ch., miss 4, 1 d. c., 11 eh., miss 4, 1 d. c., 11 ch., miss 4, 
and 1 d. c. into the commencing stitch. 

3rd : * 3 d. c. into first loop of 1 1 ch. Hake 3 ch. and unite them 
back to the last of the d. c. just made. Repeat from * three times 
more. Then 3 more d. c. all into the same, the first loop of 11 ch. 
Work the other two loops of eleven chain the same. Pinish by a 
d. c. into the conunencemcnt stitch and fasten off. 

Having a sufficient number of shamrocks, make a chain the 
length required. Work on this a row of d. c. as a foundation. Then 
five plain, 2 ch., draw the cotton throngh the first little loop of three 
d. c. on one ot the shamrocks, and make a ch. stitch, 2 more ch., and 
a plain stitch into the same hole on the foundation as the last, 5 
more plrin stitches, 2 ch., stitch through the centre of shamrock, 
2 ch, one plain stitch into the same hole as last, on the foundation. 
Five plain stitchea on the foundation, 2 ch., and make a stitch 
through the neit little loop of three on the shamrock, 2 ch. One 
plain into same hole as last, 5 plain. Fasten on all the shamrocks 
the asme way. They may afterwards be sewn together just where 
two ai the little loops of tiiree chain meet at the sides. 



LA KOBE. 



The short dressea worn at the ^^esent moment in Paris are the greatest 
innovation of long-established custom of any recent introduction in 
the world of fiwhion. The chapeau Lambali€, the little round orna- 
ment worn at the top of the head, with all its infinite variations 
of form, startled the female mind not a little at its birth. On first 
beholding it, ladies instinctively clasped the backs of their little heads 
with their still smaller hands, to feel what wealth of hair, or what 
deficiency of luxurious locks was there, and, ere adopting la mode^ 
not a few ansdonsly sought some hairdresser in whose skill and 
rilenoe confidence might be reposed, and trusting him with a shorn 
look " to match," waited the errival of the now indispensable chignon 
in trepidation and suspense. Chignons may be boaght-~but, alas ! 
pretty feet are neither to be had for love or money. Still, pretty 
boots arepufohaseable, and if in relinquishing six yards of training 
aro9 gram in the skirt is hailed by Paterfamilias as the advent 
of reduction in the toilet expenses of the fair creatures dependent 
for such trifles upon his purse, the dear old gentleman will, alas ! 
be sadly disappointed. Boots, when well made and nicely cut. 
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especially Polish boots, arc not cheap articles ; and if short skirts are 
worn, only the nicest cut and best made will be available ; no more 
wearing out stretched rights and lefts, dear papa ; no more making do 
with a shabby thing for common, good spouse. And, perhaps, when 
that imperious tyrant man has 'worried, sneered, and teased his 
special antipathy, crinoline, out of tho domestic circle, he will learn to 
know its excellencies, just as we do with too many things despised 
and under>'alued when with us, sighed after and vainly recalled when, 
out of reach for ever. 

In sober earnest, the short skirt is now cnt not only looped above 
II false underskirt, a broad band of the same material sewn on a little 
above and inside of the festoons, doing duty for a jupon, but simple 
tunics variously cut and shaped hang over a short underskirt, which 
only reaches the ancle. The feet of the wearer are protected from too 
much exposure to observation by Polish boots ascending about four 
inches and ahalf up the leg, where they are cat to a point in front, and 
ornamented with tassels. 

Some of the petticoats are fluted like a pianoforte silk, others aiB 
plain. In Paris, blu3 scarlet, and mauve merino skirts are in TOgue. 
The tunic is either black or grey, and the tight-fitting jacket, with 
peplum ends, either corresponds with the petticoat or the dress, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. Some dresses have Hie body 
en suite with the dress-skirt or tunic, and the sleeves and peplum 
to match the petticoat. Most of the short skirts that we have remarked 
in London aro of black glaei or groa grain, the whole toilet ai the 
same material. Some of tho tunics are straight at the hem, much 
shorter in front than behind, with a graceful slope. Others equal in 
all parts, and ornamented simply with a few rows of ribbon, velvet, 
or braid. Some are cut in mitres, Vandykes, and tabs, and others in 
very large deep, sharp points all round, edged with fHnge, and corres- 
ponding with a peplum. This ie fanciful, and scarcely in such good 
taste as a plain hem. Jackets, short and loose, are in great favour. 
Most have tabbed or mitred edges, and are profusely embroidered with 
jet beads. The Neapolitan bonnet is most adopted at present. Thu 
is square like the head dress of an Italian peasant, with half ean. 
Black bonnets, spangled with jet beadS) and trimmed with flowers to 
match the toilet, are a good deal worn. At the present moment, black 
horsehair of (this description took well. The square ed^ is tnmmed 
admirably by a fringe carried round it, or a wteath of small flowers 
studded together. 

Hair is still dressed on the top of the head, off the forehead and 
high in front, where it is generally waved, and in very lai^ round 
flat chignons behind. This stylo can be ornamented with cordons ci 
flowers, a number of single flowers pinned in over the head, or with a 
bouquet of flowers on the for^ead, and a long spray canted round 
one side over the back. 
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FAMIIT PA8TIKS. 

1. 

J ««i aownwaids, it meana just the same. 
TRANSPOSmOK. 

CONUOT)RUKS. 

What lot Mveiyewnest? 
^^•Jnaritimelot. 

Wta^' K SlSn^^Si?**^ •"^'^^ **^^ «P*^- ^ 
te f lot sacred to the Hindoos. 
What Jot IS a lot of lots? 

CHARADES. 

SJoMe ia a la4, void of sonows and cftres • 
T|,*^*«>»^ apart of his face is; ' 

My JJr^is tfothirds of the cap which he weaw. 

Now je that are " firet classed,'* 

And ye «* second" and " last," 

The answer find out, 
V 41. ^ **yond e'en a doubt, 
xe that foil will not maintain your places ! 

- EuacKA. 

5. 

^j/*r8i in the fiiture is loomin? 
My it«E/ in the present is seen. 

My third is m j last — 

'Tis a thing of the past ; 
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You'll admit I am right in assuming 

That my whole aa nU ages U casfc-^ 

That it tvrill bei i^ now M :aiul' has bean H! 

Transpose some donkeys (hero's a joke !), 
And naught is left of them but smoke ! 

7, 
Tm often run, I*m ofteowon {' 

Transposed, I'm but a measure. 
^Transposed f gain, I'm ii^ by men 

To gain and guard their treasure. 

»: •■'• ' 

VLyfird 's an article of dress ; 

A colour forms my second. 
When man allows my dreadful whole 
To sway and subjugate his soul, 

A fiend he may be reckoned. 

8* 
Just take one of the baby's best friends. 

And cut Off^ 4|e t>e^t crdiille^ head ; 
Bearraoge then, the part that is heft. 

And a practical joke's there insiead. 
Now cut off the head ti the ioke, 

I make ai»y what^^er 'ytaix io ; 
Next curtail me, and.ihen yon will find 



£uiiBxa. 



EUUKA. 



Rkt. S. 



Rbt. S. 



What's left to be iust me .aud you. . 

'^ ■ • • ^ " " ' A. S. G. 



Kavus of Fruit. 
1. Lemons— Melons, fe. Hazel iJuts. ^.Orange. 4. J^aiigoe. 5, P 
granate. C. Mangosteen. 7. Nectarine. ,8. t)amson,^ 9. Raisiu. 10. 
berries. 11. Tomato (Love Apple). ...» 



ANSWERS TO ENKJMAS, &<?., IN LAST NUMBER. 

Mo(or) ho! rQm.-^Mohorom. 
2. • ' 
MYTHDLOC^hlCAL TOANS^OSmONS. 
Karnes of PruU, 

~, Pome- 

Due- 

I (Love Apple). 

CHARADES. 

Constance, 

Pointless. 
. 5. 
Heral4 (lad). 
ENICbMAS. 
0. 
Harebell. ^ 
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7. 
Mental HiBtorical Pictnrai WilHam, Prince of Orange, competing with 
James 11. for the Crown of 'Bilgtand, in reported to have been killed at tho 
Battle of the Boyne. Louis X IV. of France supports tho Hoyal cause. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1. 
Because bell(e)8 without hoops are often hung ! 

2, 
Because everybody poasogsM odlees* 

3. 
Because there linust always be age In a cottage. 

4. 
Because there is a " din^' in it: 

5u 
Because where there is " p2ucA;" there i;aust be " luck." 



eUE OOUIPOIL; 

NOTES AND QUJSitES(, MlSCBLLHtEOtTS OONTBIBUTIONS, &c. 



INDIAN SKETCHES. 

No. I. 

Qotacainnndy the most frequented and popular sanitarium of the 
Benighted, as the denizens of the sister presidencies designate Madras, 
is conly fixed in the midst of high hills near the highest point of the 
Neilgherries, some 7,000 feet above the sea level. Its elevated posi- 
tion makes it dependent on the low countries for its supplies, and these 
are brought ip oj^cq a w<^e|p to the shandy or market ^ce — the subject 
of the present sketch — on shandy-day. 

The shandy buildii^. is «. large square, of verandah-like structure, 
the uncovered side of the verandah opening inwards. In the centre of 
the court this bmlding £ori}as a largo shed, leaving a pathway surround- 
ing for the crowd' of buyers to pass to and fro. Picture to yourself, 
reader, this building occupied by a lot of titiders squatted on tho 
ground, with dpqn ha^s of riae, and rape, and other kinds of grain in 
front of them ; a throng of Europeans, East Indians, and natives, 
buyers and lookers-on, crowding and trying to force their way through 
the open space between the v6randa and shed ; picture a range of 
traders outside the range of buildings, dealers in fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, curry, stuffs, betlo and pawn, oil, earthenware, baskets, and 
almost every mentionable Indian etcetera ; and a never-ending string of 
buyers, pushing and wriggling through tiiem and each other ; picture, 
also, a herd of some thousand pack biillocks, asses, and horses, nibbling 
at the grass on the neighbouring green, the approaches to the shandy 
lined with carriages of every description, with loaded pack bullocks, 
burdened cooUies, intending buyers, master and man, mistress and 
maid, of every country, and creed, and caste, all hurrying to the 
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shandy— and you will have a very faint idea of tho place and its 
approaches. 

Although most of tho tiTvlers come frqm far^ yet some of the hazaar 
dealers attempt a little extra husincss on shandy day. Make-believe 
tents are pitched in every available corner, beneath which turbaned 
Mahomed^ with his chintzes and native clothes, barepated Mootooawmy, 
with pens, ink, paper, and nick-nacks, and fezzed Edulgee, with 
pickles and oilman s stores of every sort — all the way from Europe — 
do a respectable business, for many of the buyers come from distant tea 
and coffee and cinchona estates, and these sage merchants know that 
many things which they deal in will be purchased at 10 per cent, over 
usual prices rather than the tired planters and planters' deputies 
would* trouble themselves by visiting the bazaar. Snug is the trade 
these swarthy ones do, and handsome the profits they make for the 
trouble of fixing a few baiiiboos and four square yards of dungaree^ 
and for the bringing their wares to the shandy I 

A veritable Babel is the shandy — a confusion of tongues equal to 
that of the land of Shinar — one continued din from morning till 
evening. The gutteral Toda, the barking Budaga, the high-sounding 
Musselmann, the drawling Parsee, the jabbering Tamulian, the chat- 
tering Canarese, the hesitating, half-choked Ghumman, the Eurasian 
hybrid with his mixed Tamils i^ortugu^ei and queer Englishy the 
foreigner pf every European and Asian land, with his strangdr ren- 
dered English, and stranger vernacular, and tiie hearty- voiced Briton^ 
all combine in a confused uproar— dinning in its midst — and which at 
a distance seems like the roaring of an angry sea. Women and boys 
screech, donkeys bray, horses neigh, oxen low, dogs bark, and men 
shout to one another, queirrelling and bargaining ia angiy ^postala- 
tion and argument. 

The shandy is an institution in Qotacamund. Officers^ extensive 
planters, and well-to-do residents, generally have their club and 
libraiy — expensive luxuiies which are out of the reach of their clerks 
and subordinates, who have only the shandy. Here European meets 
European, Eurasian Eurasian, and native native. Knots of the fonner, 
and large and small groups of the two latter, stand in places where 
the press is thinnest, and retail news and scandal — and what a quantity 
of both fly about! — sufficient to afford conversation and discord in 
families for the rest of the week. Clerks in their best attire Qfor 
shandy-day is a general holiday), saunter around the place, throwing 
sly glances at the fair, and rosy and nut-brown daughters of thrifty 
housewives. Many matches originate in the shandy, old poems and 
proverbs, notwithstanding! Butlers and maties, in bright-coloured 
blankets and jaunty turbans — handsome fellows — ^herc stand and chat, 
and make love to spruce ayahs, in red, green, and parti-coloured cloths, 
well-oiled, neatly-combed heads, betel-stained lips and teeth, and flower- 
bedecked candaysl Here tho one reporter of the one newspaper, 
issued once weekly, strolls about, or stands in the shandy buUding, 
hears and sees all that is going on, and '* takes notes " for the next 
issue. And here, too, invalids, who are confined to their houses for 
the rest of the week, seat themselves on bamd^ shafts and other im- 
promptu places of rest, to breathe a little iie^ air, and see the life of 
the outer world. Verily, a great institution is the shandy ! 
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Ootacamund, in common with every Indian town and hamlet, has 
its complement of beggars. Few will be met with on ordinary days, 
but they muster strong on market-days at the shandy. "What a chorus 
of entreaties for charity meets yon as y6u make an ingress or egress to 
and from the place, from whatever comer ! "What quavering of feeble 
ones, and drawling of uncouth voices in unknown tongues! What 
rattling of metal pots and platters — ^the receptacles of alms ! They 
point to sightless orbs, and withered limbs, to spaces where legs and 
arms, and fingers and toes are wanting, eaten off by leprosy and other 
foul diseases. "Amah! Amah! lyah! lyah!" (Madam! Madam! Sir! 
Sir!) Thus they greet you as you advance and recede, until you are 
fairly out of hearing. 

Fashionable beggars, too — beggars of caste, brahmins and fakirs — 
stalwart ifellows — roam round the place, from trader to trader, solicit- 
ing their portion. In all guises are they, with grates of iron riveted 
round their necks, with long iron lumps, with iron and wooden spikes 
thrust through tlieir palms and cheeks ; with arms unalterably fixed 
pointing to the skies, on all fours, performing vows of penance ; with 
rattling gongs, tinkling triangles, hom-toned couches, and shrill pipes! 
How unfortunate they are, and how they grumble ! "Wherever they 
solicit gifts, gifts they ' mu^ receive ; wherever they receive, they 
bestow a blessing, grumblingly or heartily, as the gift is small or large. 
How various their budget ! Pinches of salt, half-dojjcns of chillies, 
garlics, betle-nut, pawn-leaves, and etceteras ,* handful s of rice, ragee, 
cholum, and other grains. Such is their maintenance from year to 
year — such is their life fismi youth to age! *Tis their caste ! 

European, Eurasian, and native missionaries preaching to the 
crowds ) police striving here and there to keep order ; half-drunken 
fellows elbowing their way through the crowd; native auctioneers 
shouting and beating tom-toins to draw the attention of passers-by ; 
and at the entrance of the shandy, a turbaned official gathering toll on 
bullock, cart, donkey, horse dnd sheep, on cooly load of merchandise, 
and on all who come to sell ; aU form a scene peculiar of its kind, 
peculiar to India — ^to the Neilgherry Hills. 

About four o'clock in the evening the crowds begin to disperse — that 
is, such as have not far to go, for purchasers for far-away estates 
have left long ago ; and at six o'clock all are gone, with the exception 
of traders from the low country, who require to commence their 
journey in the morning in order to finish it by nightfall. During tho 
remainder of the week, a stranger would wonder at seeing the deserted, 
ungainly building, not knowing its uses, for not a living-l»« ing, but a 
sweeper or two, and such as would be houseless but for its welcome 
shelter^ '^in visit it until shandy-day comes again. 

EUKEKA. 



THE LAST REaUEST. 
Come hither, darling Miriam, and lay your work aside, 
To come and sit beside me this qniet eventide ; 
I want to talk awhile to ycm before the light is fied, 
And I Uke to watch your shadow flitting all about my bed. 
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How fresh the air blows from the fields ! how gay they aro with flowers ! 

And a sweet faint perfume riseth from the lilac-scented bowers ; 

And the great red sun is hiding down behind the mountains dim ; 

And the birds seem singing a chorus by their happy evening hymn — 

How strange it seems that we should die, and yet I would not Ixv^j 

This world, so fair and beautiful, to me no joy could give ; 

But there was a time, dear Miriam, when I even di^w a lin^", 

To think the world holds not a heart so light and gay as mine ! 

That was before this sickness came, when Ernest first I knew ; 

And sure am I the summer sky had never been so blue ; 

Never so green the springing grass as when he told his love ; 

And the birds had never sung before such joyous songs above. 

But think not, dearest, I lament, because of this I say 

I would not change with that wild joy the peace I have to-day ; 

And I do not sorrow, Miriam — I was but a foolish girl ; 

And he was far above myself in pleasures giddy whirl. 

But I cannot help remembering all that happy summer thro' ; 

And I know, if you confess it, dear, you half liked him too ; 

I am sure you could not help it ! Oh ! what happy times were they. 

In the copse and by the river nutting all the livelong day. 

'Tis but a year since last I danced with Ernest on the green ; 

And since that happy May-day what changes I have seen ! 

I could have borne disease and pain if he had but been true — 

Have borne them bravely, Miriam, for his sake, and for you. 

But when ho proved so false to me, and left me here alone, 

My heart seemed nigh to breaking when I knew that he was gone. 

liVlien he crowned me with the lilies gathered fresh from yonder glen, 

Ob, I know he never thought of this, but loved me fondly then. 

Those lilies I have cherished, you will plant them on my grave, 

And sometimes come and tend them ; 'tis the only boon I crave. 

Then should he ever, passing, pause by the spot, he'll see 

How truly I did love him, though he was so false to me. 

And the little cross he gave me, let it lie upon my breast ; 

With my hands close folded over it much better shall I rest ; 

And the myrtle in the garden, and the trellis by the lake, 

You will see that they are cared for, for your little sister's sake. 

And a faded rose I wore one night ; he placed it in my hair : 

Lay that among my tresses, too — its rightful place is there. 

And be sure and think with kindness upon Ernest when I'm gone ; 

And only let my name bo graven on the churchyard stone. 

** Nellie Grey, aged seventeen" — ^that will be enough, you know ; 

And if the neighbours think it strange, why say I willed it so. 

And to the village children and the poor I used to see. 

Give them my dying love, and bid them often think of me. 

And now I've said enough, Miriam — I'm very tired and weak ; 

I think if you would sing to me I soon should be asleep. 

Good night, my darling sister, if I never wake again 

You'll meet me one bright morning upon the angel plain. 

A. M. FlKBLAT. 

LOyM>K : PIlIKTYX) BT J. MOOVK, 4«, y:X¥.1 VVL-nhtUTt eTBAKD. 
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Chapter XX. 

LOOKING THHOUGH A WTKDOW. 

f EAR the spot where now stand the gloomy and bkckcned 
walls of Newgate a stately mansion was situated at the 
period of onr story. This was the house of Pitzalwyne, 
the first Lord Mayor of London. It was surrounded 
by a broad space of open ground which sloped down 
towards the west to the "banks of a murmuring brook, afterwards 
known as the Fleet Bitch ; and within this space a noisy multitude of 
citizens were assembled on the 10th of August, 1195. Around the 
, entrance to the building the people were pressing with great eagerness, 
and those who had given up all hope of pushing their way through 
the mob were collected in groups conversing in a loud and excited tone. 
" He'll have his say — ^he fears them not ; he'll plead our cause in 
spite of 'em. By St. Dunstan, I'd like to hear him ; I'd give twenty 
pounds of the be«t wax candles to get inside," said a little fat man, 
returning breathless from a vain attempt to penetrate the crowd. 

" Whether thou art inside or outside 'twill make but little difference ; 
Fitzalwynne loves his. new dignity too well to oppose the wishes of 
his patrons," replied Tapper, the maker of pots, regarding his per- 
spiring Mend TVickles with an air of undisguised pity. 

'^ Ay^, man, but Longbeard has a maryellous gift of speech, and his 
thoughts fiy from his tongue like sparks from the flint," replied 
Wickles. 

" I fear me this gift of speech will do little good. 'Twere better 
to be unjustly taxed than have our pates broken in a riot. I would 
rather lose a little worldly gear than lack peace." 
VOL, n. X 
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'< Peace! " exclaimed a Toice behind the speakers. '' Peace is the 
sweet fruit of gentle patience, hnnxble content, and steadfast faith." 

"Ah, Father Broadhartl" said Wickles, uncovering his head 
with a display of abject respect, "thy wisdom and philosophy do 
not suit this noisy world." 

"It would do well enough," replied Broadharty ''if men would 
chain up their restless passions, and learn to understand the proper 
use of life, of strength, of intellect — aye, of all the countless blessmgs 
vouchsafed by a loving Providence." 

" You would have men live in plains where honey and milk abound, 
and never seek to climb the mountain side in search of stronger food," 
said a sturdy citizen. " I am much of thy opinion," he continued, 
" but some men cannot live in so mild a fashion." 

" Cannot ?" exclaimed Broadhart with a sigh — " will not, would be 
nearer the truth." 

The discussion was suddenly interrupted by the clatter of approach- 
ing horses, and the appearance of a cavalcade at the opposite side of 
the bridge that crossed the Meet brook. The rich appointments of 
the horses, and the sumptuous attire of the young lady who sat with 
graceful ease on a palfrey of spotless white, excited much curiosity 
among the groups of people. At the same moment a man whose clothes 
were covered with dust hurried over the little bridge, and made his way 
through the crowd, looking eagerly about him, and stopping at 
intervals to ask questions of those citizens who seemed most capable 
of giving the information he required. Persevering in his search, he 
drew near to the little group of disputants, of which Wickles, the 
maker of candles, Tapper, the maker of brass pots, and Broadhart, the 
priest, were conspicuous members. 

" Know thou if there be a priest named Broadhart here ?" he asked 
of Wickles. 

"Aye--aye! What sayest thou," exclaimed the candle maker, 
somewhat alanned at the fierce look and uncouth bearing of the 
stranger. 

"If you seek Broadhart, of the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate," 
said Broadhart, " I am at your service." 

" Ah ! at last. The saints favour me ! I have had a hot ride to 
get at thee, good father. Read this." 

jBroadhart took from his hand a small scroll, and hastily breaking 
the wax, read its contents with evident surprise. 

"Follow me," he feaid, stepping a few paces aside. "Is yonder 
lady Mary de Lawnford ? " 

"Aye, of a certainty; I have followed in her track aU the way 
from Norwich." 

Broadhart stood for a few moments gazing abstractedly on the 
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ground. '< Go to tiie Priory," he said at last, '' and tell them to give 
yon rest and refreshment. I will see to this at once." 

The man hastened away, and Broadhart slowly followed him. 

Drawing near to Mary de Lawnford, who had remained on the 
other side of the bridge watching the multitude with some impatience, 
he greeted her with solemn dignity, and requested a private audience. 

Mary's large eyes — ^they always mirrored her thoughts — ^betrayed 
her astonishment at this request, but she courteously consented, and 
signed her attendant to withdraw. 

** What have you to say to me, good father ?*' she asked, with a 
smile that failed to disguise her wonder. 

"You are the bearer of a missive to Fitzalwynne," answered 
Broadhart, " and in the cause of Christian peace and charity I would 
urge you to withhold it for a few days at least." 

'* What know you of my mission ?** exclaimed Mary, her face 
strangely flushed. 

"I know that it is full of evil hatred, and malice, that it is the 
last feeble blow of a wicked woman who even on her dying bed 
nourished the hope of completing an abominable scheme of perse- 
cution." 

Mary remembered the words of the Lady de Danodred ; she believed 
that the mission which she was bearing to Fitzalwynno contained some 
charm that would rid her of her rival ; but she did not question how ; 
she never contemplated any injury to an innocent person ; maddened 
by the rekindled flame of hope and love, she had determined to follow 
the brief advice gasped forth by Sir Hugh's dying mother, trusting 
that some dark curtain of mystery would thereby be rent asunder, and 
that she would behold the 'realisation of her life's dream. The stem 
voice of the priest dispelled much of the romance with which she had 
fondly surrounded her journey to the Mayor of London. 

" How have you learnt this?" she asked, looking with wonder into 
the calm face of Broadhart. 

" Evil news," replied the priest, " flies quickly. Suffice it that I 
know enough to implore yon to hesitate ere you become the bearer of 
a message that will hasten the coming storm ?" 

" I am ignorant of what I bear, good father," answered Mary. 
Heaven forbid that I should be the instrument of evil. The hour is 
late, it is getting dark, and the crowd still impedes our entrance. 
I will consent to withhold my mission until to-morrow morn that you 
may have good^time to prove to me the value of your strange advice." 

"Be it so. The sisters of Holy Trinity will provide you with 
lodging and refreshment, and I will accompany you thither. 

Mary slightly bent her head in token of assent, and, beckoning her 
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attendant to foUoWi sho rode by the side of the piiosti and alighted at 
the low and massiTc gateway of the priory. 

Tho gloom of evening was closing over the city. A white veil of 
mist hung oyer the dancing waters of the Thames, little stars peeped 
forth through the darkening purple of the heavens, the evening air 
sighed gently among the gabled roofs of the houses and among the 
grey towers of monasteries and churches, when Broadhart and Mary 
went out from the portals of the Priory an hour afterwaidS| and 
walked slowly along the river bank to Fitz-Osbert's house. 

** Then it is for the sake of ^the daughter that you are anxious to 
save the father," said Mary, continuing a conversation which the 
closing of the priory gates had interrupted. 

** She is a noble girl," replied Broadhart, '' and endowed with a 
gentleness of spirit that influences all around her. Hard would be the 
heart that could see the storm clouds gathering about so delicate a 
flower and not yearn to snatch it from the impending tempest. Her 
father is hurrying to ruin. He is proud, and dashes at every obstacle 
like an impetuous torrent that leaps the rocks and plunges down into 
the yawning chasms of the mountain side, while calmer streams 
glide smoothly round and reach the sloping meadows at its base. And 
over this unruly spirit Nelly Fitz-Osbert is the guardian angel. Kever 
did a child so truly lover her father, never did a father so doat upon 
his child ! She is proud of his earnest, devoted life in the cause of 
tho oppressed, and in ministering to his comforts she feels a sacred 
pleasure in watching the power of her own gentleness over the 
habitual sternness of his nature." 

Mary listened patiently to the priest as he thus poured forth his 
enthusiastic admiration of the citizen lawyer's daughter. She was 
anxious to learn all about this woman who had come between her and 
the warm sunlight of her life. 

''Yonder," continued the priest, <' is Fitz-Osbert's house. He has 
probably returned home by this time from Fitzalwynne's court at 
Newgate." 

" Itmav seem strange to you, father," said Mary, "but I take a 
great interest in these people. I should like to see this Nelly Fitz-Osbert 
in whose praise you speak so well. See ! there is a light — it is the 
glowing of the Are," and without another word of explanation she 
ran towards the window and looked into the room. 

Suddenly she appeared to stumble, but saved herself by pressing 
her hand against the wall. 

If Broadhart could have seen the ashy whiteness of her face, the 
trembling of her lips, and the flxed agonised expression of her large 
dark eyes, as she stood gazing into the apartment— if he could have 
known the tumultuous tide of grief and despair whieh in that instant 
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had oxtingaishcd every spark of hope in her breaking heart — ^ihe good 
man would have been moyed indeed. As it was, he regarded Mary's 
advance to the window as a whim of idle cnriosityy and he awaited 
her return with some impatience. 

It was no dream — ^no phantom picture — no mad delusion that burst 
upon Mary's senses as she looked through that window. 

Before the fluttering and crackling fire on the hearth sat a beautiful 
girl, whose golden tresses shone like liquid gold in the glancing light, 
and by her side was Sir Hugh de Danedred. Her head was resting 
against his broad breast, and her little hands were both clasped in his. 
They were gazing dreamily into the fire, and Nelly's voice, like a silver 
bell, floated through the casement and fell on Mary's ears — fell like 
drops of burning fire on her throbbing heart. 

** And now you have come again, dear Hugh, we will never part. 
Oh ! how I have prayed for this sweet joy, and to hear you talk of 
wondrous Palestine " 

Maiy heard no more — ^her heart was too full. She pressed her hand 
more tightly against the wall to save herself from falling, and shrank 
away among the dark shadows of the trees. Broadhart had turned 
towards the river, and did not observe her. She put her hand to her 
burning temples and hurried along, forgetful of Broadhart— of every- 
thing but the dreadful anguish that filled her bosom. Staggering over 
the loose stones and uneven ground, she sat down beneath the shadow 
of a willow, and burying her face in her hands, she wept aloud. 

The good priest, turning round, was attracted to the spot by the 
sounds of half-stifled sobs. 

'' My child, my child, what means this grief?" he exclaimed, lean- 
ing over her, and putting his hand gently on her shoulders. 

Mary did not heed him, but bowing to and fro, gave way to the faJl 
force of her great grief. " Oh, Heaven!" she cried, between her sobs, 
*^ forgive me, forgive me. I cannot Uve. Let me die. Oh, help me 
to die!" 

" Huah, my child ! Come, let us return. What has happened ?" 
asked Broadheart, raising her tenderly from the ground. The effort 
awakened Mary to a consciousness of her position. Bemoving her 
hands from her eyes, and brushing away the hot tears that were 
rolling down her pale cheeks, she looked intently for a moment at the 
kind features of her companion Hke one suddenly aroused from a dream, 
and allowed him to lead her away. 

Broadhart possessed too sensitive a nature, and too delicate a sense 
of sympathy to press any questions then, and they walked dowly.home- 
waxds in silence. 

" You must wonder at this madness,'^ said Mary, as they approached 
the priory. 
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^' I am, indeed, surprised to discover so mucli grief in so young a 
heart/' answered Broadhort. 

*' If you had been wandering for years/' said Mary, ^*in a dark 
uncertain labyrinth, with your eyes fixed on one solitary light until 
that light became your one hope — your one care — your one dream of 
life ; and if, whilo you toiled wearily onward, it was suddenly extin- 
guished for ever, you would feel as I do now — ^hopelessly, hdlplessly, 
miserably crushed — utterly crushed. Oh, death would be better — ^far 
better — than this cruel despair ! Pardon me, kind father ; this weak- 
ness is foolish. I cannot help it — indeed, I cannot. I am alone now 
in all the world, without eyen one ray of hope to bear me company." 

Broadhait shuddered at the tone of intense agony with which the 
poor girl thus sobbed fortli her sorrow. He felt that no words of com- 
fort which he could speak would avail then, and he wisely contented 
himself with simple expressions of earnest sympathy. Although he 
knew not the actual cause of Mary's grief, he was conscious 
that ber's was no ordinary sorrow. That she had seen or lieard some- 
thing at Fitz-Osbert's house which aroused this tempest of woe in her 
young bosom he felt certain, and as he parted from Mary and walked 
to his own cell in the Priory, his brow contracted, and he muttered to 
himself, '^ An evil cloud hangs over that man's house." 



Chapieb XXI. 

THE BIOT. 

The tempest which had been gathering for years buist upon the City 
of London at last. Fitzalwynne had never wavered in his purpose, had 
never flinched in his bold advocacy of the people's canse, had never 
sought to compromise the difficultiea which separated the interests of 
the poor ixom those of the rich, and fitz-Osbert had possessed neither 
the courage nor the power to avert the inevitable outbreak. The 
strong arm of authority on which the Mayor of London depended, had 
hitherto proved all-sufficient to maintain order and to enforce the 
unjust system of taxation. On this authority, which meant the 
assistance of the Archbishop, who acted as Chief Justicier of the king- 
dom, Fitzalwynne rested in confidence. He could not avoid the know- 
ledge that every hour brought the storm-laden elements nearer to the 
moment of collision, but he watched events, and awaited the result 
with the firm resolve of one who felt himself able to do battle with the 
hurricane. 

A cold gloomy sky, torn into vast chasms and seams of leaden clouds 
fringed with spray of feathery white, seemed strangely ominous of the 
disturbance about to take place in the City. 

Fitz-Osbert was unusually silent and calm on that eventful morning. 
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Nelly prepared with lier own hands his morning meaL She knew 
that his mind was occupied with affairs of great anxiety — she scarcely 
dared to question the fiill extent of their importance — and she was 
careful not to interrupt his meditations. A secret fear that the quarrel 
hetween thepeople and Fitzalwynne would soon take a more formidable 
shape, and that her father would fall a sacrifice to the cause, robbed 
her beautiful face of its usual rosy tints, and made her look even 
more spiritual than ever. When her father rose to depart she threw 
her arms round his nock, and kissed him with an earnest enthusiasm 
which ho well understood. He hurried along Cheapside with 
the warmth of that expression of his child's love still lingering on his 
lipSy and it seemed to give him new courage for the great work before 
him. His eyes gleamed almost fiercely, and he clenched his hands 
with an involuntary movement as he walked towards Paul's Cross. 
As he came in site of the open space he beheld a great crowd surging 
to and fro — a dark and restless tide of human beings. His appearance 
on the scene was the signal for a shout of welcome firom those of the 
multitude who recognised him, and the cheer was swiftly taken up by 
all the excited mob. " Longbeard !" '* Longbeard !" " Long live the 
people's champion !" was shouted, skrieked, and howled from hundreds 
of excited throats. The cool and determined leader of the faction 
showed his intellectual superiority to advantage at such a moment. 
With calmness and dignity he bowed to the enthusiastic people, and 
advanced through the space willingly made for him, shaking heartily 
as many of the eagerly extended hands as the peculiarity of his posi- 
tion would permit. The crowd was increasing in dimensions every 
minute, and he saw that without leadership no good results could be 
effected by the meeting. He did not hesitate, therefore, to accept the 
invitations vociferously pressed upon him by the people around, and 
ascended a hurriedly-constructed rostrum at the foot of the Cross. As 
his massive brow and dark beard rose above the multitude, every head 
was upturned towards him, and the hum of tongues suddenly ceased. 

" Citizens I" he said, raising his right hand on high, with the fingera 
extended as if to grasp the whole attention of his audience, ''for 
what do you assemble here to-day? Have you one grief, one 
wrong, one hope, one purpose, that you have gathered together 
here with mutual sympathy and resolve? If so, let us not loosen 
this sacred bond of union until, Jby one great and united effort, we 
have flung off the heavy yoke imposed upon us by unjust and un- 
scrupulous oppressors. There is a day still fresh in the memory of 
every true-hearted citizen — a day full of hope and gladness — a day 
when we hung forth gilded banners from our windows — ^when 
glittering cloth of gold swayed in the wind from the portals of our 
shops — ^when incense burned on the hallowed altars of our churches 
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and when the fanfare of a hundred trumpets, the ringmg of belli, 

and the dash of brazen symbols welcomed King Eichard to London. 
Aboye all the splendour, and above all the loud strains of martial 
music, there rose on that day a mighty shout which went to our 
great King's heart. It was the welcome — ^the honest, earnest, 
hearty welcome— of his English people. But why did you raise 
that shout of joy ? Why did you press forward with beaming faces 
to greet your long absent monarch ? Because you felt that the day 
of persecution was over — the hand of the oppressor was lifted from 
your necks — the reign of extortion and massacre was closed — and 
saw in the return of the Lion Heart the dawn of a new life. You 
breathed freely with the sweet hope of freedom, and you shouted 
forth your hope and confidence without misgiving, without hesita- 
tion. "What has been the result of your faith, patience, and loyalty ? 
Alas ! I shudder to contemplate so splendid an offering of popular 
love and devotion cast aside so carelessly, and trodden under foot so 
ruthlessly by the shameless minions of a too generous and easy king !" 
Fitz-Osbert was here interrupted by the hoarse roar of enthusiastic 
applause. Again lifting his right hand on high he restored silence, 
and resumed his fervid address. ""We all know," he said, "that 
it is not King Richard's will to crush us thus with the burden of 
taxes which ought to fall — and would fall lightly— on the rich. 
In vain you labour and toil through the long year if the bread which 
you have well earned is snatched from you by the idle and disso- 
lute men who feed like vultures on the helpless poor. I have 
raised my voice against the wrong-doers, but their hearts are of stone, 
and their ears are as dull as their reason. Words will not avail against 
your oppressors, and the hour has come for action. Solemnly, and with 
the awful sense of a great responsibility, I commend you to your 
task." 

He was about to say more, but he was suddenly interrupted by 
a commotion among the people, and the unexpected arrival of a 
body of armed horsemen from the Tower. The horsemen drew up in 
line at about twenty paces distant^ and a powerful knighti clothed in 
complete steel, rode forward and called upon the people to disperse. 
Fitz-Osbert did not move from his elevated position. His face was as 
calm as ever, but his eyes glowed with the fire of enthusiasm. Many 
looked at him to know what to do in the emergency, and his cool 
unflinching attitude instantly inspired them with confidence. A few 
of the mere idlers slunk away and hurried home, alarmed at the 
prompt and formidable measures to maintain order. Others, on the 
contrary, not only remained doggedly around their leader, but raised a 
cry of derision at the request. One bold fellow sprang forward and 
threw a handful of mud into the face of the knight, and another 
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instantly followed his daring example by flinging a stone. The officer 
dashed junto the crowd, and stooping down oyer his charger's side con- 
trived to seize one of these assailants. This was the signal for riot. 
The mob dragged the horseman to the ground, and* his retainers 
galloped np to defend him. Swords were drawn, arrows darted on 
their fatal errands, maces and axes clashed and rang, shouts and 
groans, mingled with the tramp of feet, filled the air with a loud, con- 
fused clamour, and the multitude which a few moments before stood 
motionless listening to Fitz-Osbert, was now heaving and rolling like 
a sea swept by an impetuous whirlwind. The troop of horsemen 
being mounted and well armeJ, appeared to have the advantage, but 
the citizens were maddened into fury by the sight of their companions 
crushed and battered beneath the horses' feet, and with wild yells and 
execrations they closed round the troopers, and dragged them to the 
ground by force of numbers. One only of the number contrived to 
escape and gallop off to the Tower for assistance. Arrow after 
arrow followed the fugitive, but they either glanced off his polished 
armour or fell short of their mark. Glutted with blood, and hilarious 
with victory, the frantic crowd poured down Cheapside on their way 
to Fitzalwynne's house at Newgate. On the tops of poles and pikes 
they carried with them the ghastly heads of the unfortunate soldiers, 
and Fitz-Osbert was bom triumphantly in their midst on the shoulders 
of two of his most staunch supporters. 

{To be continued.) 
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« Fauci dignoscere possuat 

Vera bona." Jo v. 
*' How few 

£qow their own good, or, knowing it, porsae." Datben. 

*^ Fate hath before us thrown both good and ill, 
Decked with such strange yarietj of scene, 
That he alone can safely judge between 
Whom Heaven hath gifted with a chastened will." 

JOHAJiNISyfLLE. 

'^ In every instance of vanity it will be found that the blame ought to be shared 
among more than it generally reaches. All who exalt trifles by immoderate praise, 
or instigate needless emulation by invidious incitements, are to be considered as per- 
verters of reason and corrupters of the world ; and, since every man is obliged to 
promote happiness and virtue, he should be carefal not to mislead unwary minds by 
appearing to set too high a value upon things by which no real ezcellenee is con- 
ferred." — Johnson. 

' OME one said of Yoltaire that he was V enfant gatS d*un 
monde qu^U gata. The description might be applied to 
many popular favourites. Eeciprocity of evil is more 
general than reciprocity of good. If we encourage foliyi 
no doubt we shall be *' fooled to the top of our bent." If 
in mere thoughtlessness, or for thjB sake of amusement, we applaud what 
we should blame, the time will come when applause wiU be impossible 
and blame unheeded. How often do we see children encouraged by 
foolish relatives or Mends in tricks of amusing but audacious naughti- 
ness, which grow by-and-bye into something intolerable. The same rela- 
tives and friends can then reprove with very grave looks things of which 
they greeted the beginnings with grinning faces. That of which they 
made sport in young master of eight or ten, becomes exceedingly incon- 
venient in the young gentleman of eighteen or twenty ; but they who 
censure should consider whether they had not themselves sown the 
evil which in after times they reap. 

We once knew a man, very shrewd and clever in the management 
of affairs, but not encumbered with a conscience, who used to boast 
that he could always make himself popular with mobs or children — ^he 
had merely to teach them some new mischief, or take the lead in some 
old one. He never troubled himself with a consideration of the price 
which might afterwards have to be paid for his popularity. Dr. John- 
son points out some cases of practical life where we are apt to condemn 
the evil which our own encouragements have promoted : — 

^' It is common to consider those whom we find infected with an 
unreasonable regard for trifling accomplishments as chargeable with all 
the consequences of their folly, and as the authors of Uicir own un- 
happiness j but, perhaps, those whom we thus scorn or detest have 
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more claim to tenderness than has been yet allowed them. Before we 
permit our severity to break loose upon any fault or error, we ought 
surely to consider how much we have countenanced or promoted it. 
We see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches at the expense of wisdom 
and virtue ; but we see the rest of mankind approving their conduct 
and exciting their eagerness by paying that regard and deference to 
wealth which wisdom and virtue can only deserve. We see women 
universally jealous of the reputation of their beauty, and frequently 
look with contempt on the care with which they study their com- 
plexions, endeavour to preserve or to supply the bloom of youth, 
regulate every ornament, twist their hair into curls, and shade their 
faces from the weather. We recommend the care of their nobler part, 
and tell them how little addition is made by all their arts to the graces 
of the mind. But where was it known that female goodness or know- 
ledge was able to attract that officiousnesa or inspire that ardour which 
beauty produces wherever it appears ? And with what hope can we 
endeavour to persuade the ladies that the time spent at the toilet is 
lost in vanity, when they have every moment some new conviction 
that their interest is more effectually promoted by a riband well dis- 
posed than by the brightest act of heroic virtue ?" 

These observations are very just. If men would suit their prac- 
tice to their theories, virtue and moderation might have some chance 
in the world ; but as it is, wo find almost every one giving practical 
encouragement to that which in theory has been condemned. Every 
one is ready to concur in censures upon extravagant and ostentatious 
living, but how few there are who do not pay more outward respect 
and attention to those who have feasted them and surrounded them 
with pomp and splendour than they pay to those who have not done 
so ! We satirise (when he is out of hearing) the millionaire who 
talks of his thousands here and his thousands there, and seeks to 
astound his company by hints of the greatness of his havings and his 
comings-in; but do we not on account of these very things treat 
him with a particular deference ? Do we not wish that he should bo 
aware of the respect which we entertain for his great wealth. If he 
honour our poor house with his presence, do we not give him of the 
best, and express our regret that it is not better ? Is there any one 
else who can on account of his being merely a good man, or merely a 
man of extensive knowledge, we would receive with so much earnest- 
ness or entertain with so much attention ? Wo see people of great 
rank and wealth do very foolish things ai^d very wrong things, and in 
their absence we comment freely enough upon their follies and their 
errors ; but how very few there are whose behaviour in the presence 
of these great persona would lead to the supposition that there was 
any want of admiration or esteem for them ! How very many there 
are who flatter and compliment before these great persons the very 
follies which, in their absence, they make the subject of ridicule or 
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blame ! How can we wonder at the excessive unreasonableness and 
bad taste which are so frequently displayed by persons of rank and 
wealth, since so many are ever ready to applaud even the worst or most 
foolish things they say or do ; and so very few have courage to be even 
negatively on the other side — ^to refrain from the eager assent, or the 
applauding laugh ? 

Of late the world has been startled by the discovery that some per- 
sons of the middle class, who have been living in a very expensive 
manner, had done so on the proceeds of fraud or embezzlement. We 
are now told that it might have been known that the means of living 
at such a rate had not Been honestly come by. But they who shared 
in the gay festivities of these criminals were, we may be pretty sure, 
not at all critical while the smack of the rich wines was on their 
palates and the sound of the hired music in their cars. They 
exhibited no disgust when the carriage of Mr. This, or Sir Tha^ 
rolled up to their doors, nor held back their hand because the equipage 
was something too fine for a joint-stock company's clerk or contractor 
to afford. People do not know, or do not consider, how far they may 
encourage even crime by paying deference to the exhibition of 
grandeur, and by receiving with welcome the gifts which wealth can 
bestow, without one thought of the source of the profusion in which 
they share. If men can obtain the applause of society by mere pro- 
fusion, some of them will become thieves to obtain the means of this 
profusion. 

Turn we now to literature. Here we see in its strongest light the 
reciprocity of evil. We have scarcely any literature^of a high order 
at present, for this is a democratic age. Persons who have (as Carl 
said of Pope) " a knack of writing," write to catch the taste of the 
multitude. The multitude patronise showy trash, or something which 
is level to very commonplace capacities, and the writer for the million is 
encouraged to go on, getting worse and worse. The fashion of the day, even 
in high places, is not to correct or to guide, but to yield to the will and 
the taste of the multitude ; and thus in all quarters a very feeble and 
verbose literature is encouraged. It is in vain for any one to cen- 
sure such literature, unless he also be prepared to say that he does not 
think the taste of the majority ought to be attended to in such matters, 
and that there are other and more important standards of good and 
bad in literature than popular approbation. Two hundred years ago 
literature very much depended upon the patronage of a few persons of 
rank and fortune. Books were written addressed to men of education 
— ^men capable of thought; but then there were prefixed to them 
fulsome dedications for the sake of obtaining patronage and protection. 
One hundred years ago authors began to look more to the patronage of 
publishers and booksellers, who stood between them and the literary 
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public. But it was to the literary public that most books were then 
addressed. The mere multitude, it was well known, did not read at 
all. The trado of authorship was then by no means lucrative. A 
Tery successful writer might make, perhaps, as much money as a 
grocer with a moderate trade, but not more. He did not want more. 
An author did not dream of living in style. Competence, and the 
reputation of being a man of letters, were enough for him. 

These democratic times have altered all this. Politicians in the 
senate, and writers in their chambers (no longer garrets), do not think 
so much of what is noble and just in government, or what is sound and 
judicious in literature, as what wiU please the multitude. They do 
please the multitude, and they thrive ; but politics and literature do 
not thrive. Both of them are vulgarised and degraded by the en- 
couragement of the vulgar and the ignorant, which is the encourage- 
ment sought. The multitude gives the reward. '' There is in human 
nature generally more of the fool than of the wise, and therefore 
those faculties by which the foolish part of men's minds is taken are 
most potent." So says Lord Bacon, and this is the maxim which so 
many in these days, who should have more elevated views, are con- 
tent to follow. They do not consider what Lord Bacon also says, that 
the boldness which leads men thus to take advantage of the foolish 
part of men's minds '^ is a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior 
to other parts ; but, nevertheless, it doth fascinate and bind hand and 
foot those that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part ; yea, and prevaUeth with wise men at 
weak times,^^ 

Well may the philosopher say that the disposition to work upon the 
foolish parts of men's natures — which are very much the most abundant 
— ^is a child of ignorance and baseness ; and more especially of the 
latter, for what can be more base than that^they to whom the power 
is given to maintain high principles, and to disperse sound instruction 
among the people, should, on the contrary, take their cue fix)m 
popular prejudices, and rather justify to the people their errors than 
teach them what is wiser and better ? It is bad enough to see an 
ignorant buffoon, who knows no better, tumbling and gesticolating to 
provoke the laughter and obtain the pence of the crowd ; but it is 
monstrous when persons of education and ability follow the example, 
and set before them no better task than that of pleasing the multitude 
for the sake of the favour or the fortune which the multitude can give 
them in return. 

As to those who look into the future, such conduct will appear 
ignorant as well as base ; for the spoiled multitude will, in the ripe- 
ness of time, bring forth the fruit of such encouragement, and 
become the tyrants of those who are now its flatterers. 
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» j^iT was towards the close of one of the most brilliant of South 
||k. African summer days^ that climbing the steep rocky path 
leading up from her home in one of the neighbouring valleys, 
a young girl stood on the edge of the immense plateau bor- 
dering the valley of the (Jreat Pish Eiver. It was her 
favourite spot from which to view the splendour of the setting sun, as 
he sank behind the Tumie mountains, throwing their varied and pic- 
turesque peaks into the deepest shadow, while his red gold rays flashed 
above and through every gorge and pass of their precipitous sides. 

And even apart from this fleeting glory, the scene was one well 
worth looking on — the long winding valley of the Fish River, with its 
deep treacherous stream ; the bold, bare-browed hills that stood forth 
into it, like headlands; the double row of fertile valleys nestling 
between them ; and beyond a twin plateau to that on which she stood, 
its vast expanse dotted here and there with islet-like thickets of clus- 
tering bush, while antelopes were feeding on it in herds, and five or 
six ostriches speeding across its centre ; and, to complete the picture, 
far to the southward her elevated stand disclosed the blue South 
Atlantic Ocean, chequered by a solitary sail. 

At length the glory of the setting stm died out, and the fast gathering 
darkness of a region almost without twilight, warned the gazer to 
hasten homeward. But rough as was the zig-zag path, and obscured 
by overshadowing branches, the light steps familiar with the way, 
neither paused nor faltered in the descent, until well nigh half was 
achieved. Here a jutting rock broke the rugged pathway into two, 
and Lilian Grant was about taking the opposite one to that by which 
she had ascended, when a sound suddenly broke upon the stillness — ^it 
might have been a moan or groan, or a low muttered growl, the 
startled listener could not tell which, only that the sound was close at 
hand. At once she paused and looked earnestly around her, but 
naught was to be seen save a dim, dusky moss beneath a clustering 
tamarisk. Among those wild South African kloofs and jungles, without 
counting the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the lion, which arc their 
occasional visitants, there lurk in numbers the stealthy leopard, the 
hyena, and the wild buffalo, a more savage and dangerous enemy than 
either; and it was not without some doubts of her own wisdom, 
though her heart was resolute, that tho young girl approached the 
unknown object. 

As she drew near the sound was repeated in an unmistakeable groan, 
and then two large lustrous human eyes w^re raised to hers. She 
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startled back with an exclamatioii of astonishment, and a powerful 
yonng Kaffir, clad in the leopard skin kaross, or mantle of chiefkanship, 
raised himself partially from the ground— evidently some injury pre- 
vented his rising altogether — while in a mixture of English, Dutch, 
Kaffir, and gesticulation, he made his young listener comprehend that, 
being provided with a pass for entering the colony, he was on his way 
to Graham's Town, but, in springing heedlessly up the rocks, one had 
given way with him and bruised his ankle. 

Lilian was deeply touched by the stranger's evident suffering. Late 
years had taught the settlers that the Kaffirs were their most bitter 
foes, who had brought death and desolation, fire and deadly weapons, 
to many a happy and unsuspecting home. But in his hour of pain tho ' 
generous heart of the young girl felt that the Kaffir was a feUow- 
creature, a brother who must be tended and cared for like themselves, 
and in a corresponding mixture of languages she pointed to her home 
and promised to bring him aid. 

On examination the Kaffir's ankle proved to be both dislocated and 
fearfoUy bruised, and evidently weeks must elapse ere he could return 
to his own country. But beneath the roof of the English settler he 
received the kindliest of welcomes, and no effort on tho part of any of 
the household was too great if it could relieve his pain or minister to 
his comfort, the young girl who had discovered him being his most 
unwearied helper. As time passed, and with it the severity of the 
young chiefs sufferings, she even tried to civilise him, sparing no 
pains to arouse his slumbering intelligence, and patiently explaining 
every object which attracted his attention. 

But though TJmkanie listened to her words with a grateful smile, 
and a brightening of his keen eye as though he prized the rays of light 
thus let in on his mental darkness, yet he loved most to He on the 
broad stone steep in tho sunshine, and look forth upon the valley. 
Lilian, as she sat apart at work in the shadow of the overhanging 
vines, scarce wondered at his liking, all savage though he was, so fair 
was ^e scene that met the eye. The sparkling stream gliding by, with 
its broad white and purple blossoms, which had gained for the valley 
its graceful designation of " The Lotuses" ; the pahns springing from 
the ground in long arching branches, which waved in every breeze ; 
the stem aloes, with their many spikes of gorgeous flowers, encircled 
by long sword-like leaves ; the glowing orchard ; the ripening corn- 
fields ; and the white forms of the sheep far away on the hill-sides. 
Then, beyond tho Fish Biver, rising ridge above ridge, until they faded 
from vivid green to the faint blue of the distant sky, stretched chain 
after chain of mountains, among whose deep recesses the lion and the 
leopard li^ve their lairs, and whose wild defiles and rocky fastnesses 
have offlbn sheltered the marauding Kaffir and his plunder. 
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But Umkanie heeded the charms of nature as little as he under- 
stood them. It was not on the glancing stream or the vaTing trees 
that his eye was fixed, but on the fair herds of the settler, which were 
daily driven fbrth to pasture among the Terdant hollows. Araricc is 
the ruling passion of Kaffir hearts, and in Umkanie's the feeling 
swelled into positive covetousness as he looked on the white man's fist 
kine and mighty oxen, so di£ferent to the small Eaffirland cattle. 

''Ah I if those were mine," he thought, ''what a great chief I 
should be. I would fill my kraal with rifles and with powder, I would 
gather round me many followers, and I would buy many wives — ^not 
arum-browed women, as she is (and he looked admiringly towards his 
fair preserver), but tall, strong wives, to hoe my maize and carry my 
water, and I would make the name of the mighty Umkanie feared from 
the salt waves to the Griqua mountains.*' 

Soon after the young chief recovered sufficiently to roam about tJie 
valley, though he was still unequal to the journey home. But now 
he was rarely to be seen upon the steep, but spent nearly the whole 
day seated on the summit of the hills which bounded the valley of the 
Lotuses, looking forth on the Fish Eiver and the green land beyond. 

" You see how warm is the love of country," said LiUan to her 
brother, as they observed their guost^on his favourite peak. "In 
Umkanie's eyes earth holds nothing to equal his wild flats and mud- 
built villages." 

" The mind of a Kaffir is a well past your fathoming," replied 
Herbert Grant, smiling; "nevertheless, I have considerable &ith in 
Umkanie." 

A few days more and the Kaffir took his departure, with many 
expressions of gratitude and affection for those who had treated him so 
kindly. 

"You will not forget the Lotuses and us when you go back to 
Kaffirland," said the settler hospitably. " Umkanie will always be 
welcome." 

" Umkanie never forgets ; he will come back, and soon," the Kaffir 
replied, in his grave, decisive manner. 

The Kaffir guest gone, life at the Lotuses once more resumed the 
uneventful tranquil course by which, especially on those isolated 
farms, and in that land of sunshine, days glide almost imperceptibly 
into weeks. But the young chief on whom so many cares had been 
lavished was greatly missed. Lilian especially was often anxious 
respecting her late patient's safety, and whether they had let him 
depart too soon ; and she was rejoiced when they were assured of his 
welfare by the arrival of a characteristic substitute for a letter, in the 
gift of a splendid lion skin, whoso owner had been shot by Umkanie's 
own hand. 
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"It is more than handsome," said Lilian, ivith generous pride, 
interrupting lier father and brother's admiring comments on the huge 
black, shaggy mane, and enormous paws and talons of the tawny 
monarch of the African wilds. " It is a gratifying proof of our Kaffir 
Mend's tme heart and kindly remembrance." 

The following week saw a large three-days coursing party, collected 
on the neighbouring plateau. Coursing — ^which at tho Cape extends 
to the pursuit on horseback of any light-footed beast of chase— is the 
greatest recreation of the border settlers. And truly it is an inspirit- 
ing scene — ^the horses dashing at breathless speed oyer the elastic turf, 
the antelope bounding lightly on before them— as if the race were 
sport to him also — ever and anon pausing to spring into the air with 
one of those wondrous leaps which have won for him his Dutch appel- 
lation Of springbok — ^then coming do^vn light, graceful, and unwearied, 
to resume his arrowy course, the doubt and difficulty of success keep- 
ing up the excitement to both dogs and sportsmen. 

And when the many runs over breezy hill and flowery slope were 
ended, and their trophies of bok, and hartebeeste, and ostrich mus- 
tered thick, yet more delightfnl to the young hunters was the evening 
spent around the bivouac fire, with nought between them and the sky, 
brilliant with the fair southern constellations, save the leafy canopy of 
a tree. How merrily the laugh and the jest went round, and how 
the gay sporting song, with its wild ^chorus, echced through the arches 
of the trees, and over the wide, silent plain, scaring the birds from 
their repose, and affrighting the wild beast in its lair; or else, in 
changing mood, some thrilling recital of sporting peril or adventure 
held all the party spellbound. And as the Southern Cross, rising 
towards tho zenith, declared the passing hours, yet higher swelled the 
tide of the festivity, and tho keenest sportsman, the best singer, the 
most fearless in his youthftil inexperience of life, Herbert Grant, was 
the gayest of that youthful band. 

Meanwhile in the dim light of that African summer night a dusky 
band armed with rifle, and assegai, and heavy knob-kerrie, or knot- 
headed stick were threading the steep Kaffirland passes, wading across 
one of the many fords of the Great Fish Biver, and gliding silently 
as shadows through the dense thorny jungles until they paused before 
tho Yalley of the Lotuses. 

" l^ow remember," said an earnest voice among them, speaking in 
the deep, guttural Kaffir language, " remember that when I bring you 
to the oatttlo you are to drive them quietly away and hurt nobody, for 
they are my friends, and have been kind to me." 

'* Granted," replied a flerce-visaged Kaffir chief who led the party. 
'^ We want nothing but the cattle ; TJmkanie can have the white 
men for himself. Is it not so, my son Kemar," he added, addressing 

VOL. n. T 
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with grim jooularity a scarcely less savage-looking chief who stood 
beside him, 

<< YeS| or stay with them if he likes it better ; we are not like to 
lytiaR him," was the young man's scomfol rejoinder. " Bat now my 
soft-hearted brother lead us quickly to the spot." 

And, re-assured y the first speaker went on. For though even when 
beneath the white man's roof, and deeply indebted to his kindness 
and that of those most dear to him, he had not scrupled to plan the 
present expedition, nor, under the guise of sending a token of legardi 
to despatch a messenger to make sure of the locality, yet in remem- 
brance of that kindness he shrank from taking their lives, which 
would not enrich him, as would the capture of their cattle, by a third 
of the spoil, the remaining portions being claimed by his father and 
brother. 

The cattle-kraal was, as Umkanie had warned his kinsman, not 
far distant &om the house ; but by keeping beneath the bushy 
bordering of the valley, and treadiog cautiously on the unechoiDg 
turf, they succeeded in reaching it unobserved, though the lights from 
the windows streamed fuU in their faces. 

It had been a strange sight could auy have looked on the marauders 
as they thus stood there surrounding the settler's herds. How fierce 
were the gleams of triumph which shot out from their keen dark eyes ! 
how demoniac the grin of unutterable yet wicked joy which s^ffead over 
their night black countenances as they counted the wealth before 
them as already their own, and with eager hands they tore out tho 
stakes which confined the cattle, and began to set them ficee ! But 
scarcely had this new phase of the undertaking commenced when the 
movement among the oxen aroused the Hottentot herdsmen, who, 
unsuspected by Umkanie, slept in a little hut lately erected by the 
kraal ; and they at once rushed out to see what ailed their charges. A 
thrust from Kemar's ready assegai soon silenced the foremoat, and 
then his companion, who in the clear starlight had beheld the savage 
deed, fied swiftly towards the house, exclaiming as he went, ''The 
Kaffirs! the Kaffirs!' ' 

That cry startled the peaceful family resting in their fancisd 
security, and faces lately smiling and happy, grew pale and terror- 
stricken as they heard the name of the frontier's most dreaded foes. 
The sharp crack of a rifle quickly followed as the Kaffirs fired after 
the retreating herdsman, though the shattered glass of the windows 
announced that the aim had missed, while, springing to the door, VJ' 
Grant opened it to admit the terrified and breathless fugitive. 

The next moment a wild tumultuous ydJ, as of a hundred 
savage voices, rang through the late silent valley, as finding themselves 
discovered that fierce horde yielded to their natural bias for strife and 
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^estmctioiii and rushed in a disorderly mass towards the house. But 
rapid as were their movements, people work hard when it is for life, 
and the domestic defences prepared in every border dwelling were 
quickly in their places, and when with a second and yet wilder burst 
of that same ferocious war cry, the Kaffirs surged up around the house, 
a massive and triply-barred door, and heavy window-gutters similarly 
secured, presented their nail-studded surface against them. 

A deep, guttural, almost panther-like growl testified to the 
invaders' rage and disappointment. But without loss of time they 
began to take further action, discharging their rifles in volleys, send- 
ing their assegais after them in showers, while, as a third resource, 
their huge knob-kerries thundered against the barricades with almost 
the force of battering rams. 

Should this last attempt succeed, the fate of the besieged would be 
swift and sure, and in all haste the settler and his few farm servants 
rushed to the upper windows to endeavour to beat the assailants off. 

Whatever the necessity, it is a fearful and appalling act to aim at 
the life of a fellow-creature ; and so the kindly and true-hearted 
EngHahman most deeply felt. But in his case there was no alterna- 
tive, and with a brief but emphatic warning, the settlers' rifles 
blazed down on the dusky mass. 

The effect was like oil on fire. Louder and more defiantly yelled 
the whole body of Kaffirs ; their blows redoubled in strength, until it 
seemed as if each must bear in the resisting wood and place the hap- 
less inmates at their mercy, while in a more concentrated and* deadly 
shower bullet and assegai rained against and through the windows at 
which the defenders had been seen. 

Periktus in t^e extreme was, indeed, the position of that lonely 
dwelling in the wilds; far from n^ghbour and from fiiend — ^the 
nearest military post miles away beyond the upland^-the son, who 
was the staff and stay of his parents and of that solitary farm, 
absent and unsuE^ieious of impending evil. But short-handed 
though the little garrison were, they stood resolutely to their armsy 
determined to defend to the very uttermost the lives so unprovokedly 
attacked ; while, as an additional incentive to their husbands, were it 
needed, the womoi-servants gathered around their mistress and wept 
&nd wailed in overpowering terror, and shrieked aloud as each fr-esh 
blow on door or window-shutter resounded through the building. 

Lilian and two or thiee maidens, whom her example strengthened, 
alone preserved their self-possessioB, and, though pale and trembling, 
did as many another fair and gentle girl has done in the many 
similar struggles for life that wide frontier has witnessed — ^brought 
the powder and shot, and loaded the relays of nfles ; so as, in effect, 
to double the number of their defenders. 
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It was a fearful scene ; the fire of riflss flashing redly athwart the 
gloom— the white flights of assegais flitting, like spectral weapons, 
through the air, inflicting many a slight and more than one serore 
wound on the little garrison within — the return-flro pouring hotly 
down on the besiegers, while the din of battle and the yells of those 
fierce assailants filled the entire yalley and rang among its enclosing 
hills with an appalling echo. And as that night of strife went on, 
many times Lilian thought of the absent Kaffir friend, whose pre- 
sence she vainly believed would have arrested this attack. 

At length a shot from one of the windows struck down a gigantie 
Kaffir. It was Kemar, the chiefs favourite son. Wild, savage, and 
regardless of human life, as are the Kaffirs, they yet cherish the 
warmest and most devoted affection for their kindred ; and not <mly 
was the leader fiUed with a deep, revengeful grief for his lost first- 
bom, which bade him call on his men for yet further efforts, bat 
TJmkanie, who had hitherto stood apart, forgetting the many cares 
bestowed on him beneath that roof, sprang forward, eager to avenge 
a brother at whose hand he had ofttimes suffered wrong. Something 
from his hand gleamed like a meteor through the darkness, and the 
next instant an assegai was quivering in the thatch, fW)m the top of 
whose slender shaft flowed a long streamer of burning grass. 

A cry of consternation burst from the beleaguered household when 
they discovered this fresh and immediate misfortune ; for, with the 
swiftness almost of lightning, the fire caught to the thatch, dried by 
the tropical sun-rays to the ^combustibleness of touchwood^ and in a 
brief minute from the time the assegai had touched the roof its whole 
surface was hidden beneath a covering of flame, which heaved and 
rolled and surged above it like a burning sea, and leaped in long, 
forked tongues of fire high towards the darkened sky, showing like 
some mighty beacon for miles around. 

• • • • • 

The sportsmen had stretched themselves around the fire fsr a few 
hours' sleep ere daylight should recall them to the saddle, when the 
last open eye caught the reflection of that strange lij;ht upon the sky, 
and the next moment his companions were aroused. It. needed bvt a 
second glance to x)erceive the locality was the Lotuses. 

" The Lotuses !" was repeated by every voice, but by none with the 
same thrilling anguish as by Herbert Giant ; while the whole party, 
without waiting even to call their attendants, sprang forwatd to 
catch their knee-haltered horses and hurry off to render asdstanee. 
But Herbert's horse was soonest caught, and, without even a saddle, 
he dashed over the dim plain at a pace far exceeding the swiftest 
oouning of the morning, for he was flying to the help of hia beloved 
parents and sister. And no words may tell the bitterness of the 
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young man's regret that he shoold have been absent at such an 
hour; and his distress well-nigh reached frenzy as the conviction 
forced itself upon him that those flames, however they had arisen, 
would have done their ruthless work ere he could possibly arrive. 

Fire above, and Kaffirs around ! The danger was even beyond what 
the sorrowing son suspected. Each moment the flames shot higher 
into the darkened air and deeper into the tinder-like thatch, until 
they burst through in a flood of fire and smoke, compelling retreat to 
the lower rooms, around which the Kaffirs still continued to rage like 
wolves panting for their prey. 

Overpowered, but still unvanquished, the besieged stood amid the 
din. There was still an alternative remaining to them — the Kaffiis 
ortJie fliames; and unanimously they chose the latter, weeping women 
and trembling girls growing calm and still and brave as they resolved 
to meet the flery ordeal. 

The moments, in their dread extremity, seemed to them as hours, 
as, clasped hand in hand with those most dear to them, they silently 
listened to the progress of the power which was to free them from the 
fierce horde without, whose yells and war-cries and whizzing bullets 
appeared to them to bo redoubled. 

Louder and louder swelled the tumult ns their terrible deliverer 
drew nearer — louder and more appalling in his roar and rush and 
detonating crackle. The hot air swept down on the devoted band in 
suffocating gusts, the beams above their heads flashed in wreaths of 
sparkling fire, and the glowing embers fell in a hot hail around them. 
The bravest bent his head beneath that burning shower, and clasping 
Lis beloved ones closer, as if with a last vague idea of protecting 
them, awaited the fiery death he had chosen, and whose coming those 
signs announced as dose at hand. 

Suddenly the loud beating upon the door was resumed ; but it had 
no longer any terrors. A cry quickly followed, and the words rang 
out on their astonished ears, in a clear, distinct, English voice, '< Open, 
and out, for your lives !" 

There was an answering cry, a rush, and a hurried raising of bars, 
and they who had so lately stood between the shadows of two terrible 
deaths could scarcely believe the reality of the change, as, passing 
out into the night, they found themselves surrounded by a small mili- 
tary party, and consequently in safety ; while, with a crash, the walls 
fell heavUy in, burying in smoking ruins the spot they had but just 
quitted. 

In the joy of that great deliverance, they almost forgot their wounds, 
and in the thanks showered on their rescuers they scarcely remembered 
to ask how it had been achieved, though that was easily explained. A 
patrolling party that day had crossed the Kaffir's "spoor," ortrac 
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and, following it up, reached the Lotuses too late, indeed, to prevent 
the assault upon the house, but in time to attack and defeat the Kaffirs 
— the sounds of battle the besieged had lately heaid — and by mercy 
of Providence to save the imperilled lives. 

But no words can express their astonishment, and that of the newly- 
arrived Herbert, when the remainder of the patrol setumed from pur- 
suing the fugitives, bringing with them, among other prisoners, their 
late guest and patient Umkanic, and they discovered that it was to 
him, whom they had believed bound to them by the ties of friendship 
and gratitude, that they owed this outrage, which had undone the 
work of years, filled their beautiful valley with ruin and devastation, 
and reduced themselves to comparative poverty. 

Now that the object had failed, tlie young Xaffir seemed filled with 
a lialf abashed repentance. But Umkanie had long paid the penalty 
of his offence in a six months' imprisonment, and probably had almost 
forgotten the whole affair, ere a rebuilt home and freshly-tilled fields, 
enabled the family of the Lotuses to forget their treacherous guest. 



HTPOCHOHDHU. 

BY WALTEK THORNBTJRY. 



Paltry spirit, meanest fiendi 
Satan's shadow ever screened — 
Cower to thee, thou serpent evil, 
Subtle, slimy, painted Devil ? 
Hence with all thy changing faces 
And thy cruel, sour grimaces, 
Showing through long gloom no hope 
But the razor imd the rope. 
Bringing glimpses of pale men 
Cowering in a beggar's den, 
Drowning creatures, prison bar«, 
Storms of sorrow, falling stars, 
All the eddies of cross fate, 
Fortune turning, but too late, 
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Thunderbolts, wrath, ruin sent, 

Smiting, cruahing puniahment 

On an unoffending one 

For a crime — half thought — not done. 

All these cowering miseries blended 

In a dream that's never ended. 

Cower to thee, thou meanest fiend, 

Satan's shadow ever screened ? 

Fatal only to thy slaves, 

Let them fill thy yawning graves ; 

Cruel only to the meek, 

Where is now thy boasting — speak ? 

Spite of all thy wicked guile 

I can scare thee with a smile ; 

As a dog before a stafi^. 

So before my children's laugh, 

Fiend, thou slinkest ; monster, hence 

With thy feigned omnipotence ; 

Thou art powerless, goblin base. 

Where there comes a — ^happy face. 

Friend with hearty hand in mine, , 

Cheerful song or gladdening wine, 

Sunbeams darted &x)m the eyes 

Of young love with sharp surprise, 

Stab thee, t3rrant, thou that art 

But a phantom to the heart 

That has courage ; sink thou, then, 

To thy native Hell again. 
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HOW WE jmrADED WALES. 

THE STOEY OF A SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN THE PRINCIPALITr. 

Bt William Bawtke. 
Aathor of " With a Vriend In Puis." 

Chaptbb II. 

]X>WK THS Wr£ WITH A PBKSOJf OF aUALITr. 

F course you came down the Wye? You can't go up 
it, you know ; you can only come down it ; but go, 
of course you did?" 

<< Your pardon, madam, but we did not.'* 
" Indeed ! You surprise me !" 

It was at Chepstow that we efifected l^s surpri&j. 

The interriew took place at the railway- station there, between a 
lady, hearily hung in chains of jet and silver, and ourselyes, the In- 
vaders. She was a very high and mighty, yet, withal, gracious, 
personage— -this beauty in fetters. Wondeif nlly aristocratic, with a 
tossing head, and an inflexible back-bone, and a wonderfully defiant 
Boman nose. She was the very ideal of a person of quality. She 
had, it seemed to us, been dragging all her life at the wheels of Fashion, 
tugged and hurried along, in perpetual triumph, until she had become 
not only resigned to her fate, but considered herself essential to the 
success of the pageant, and was rather proud of being so. In virtue 
of this position, and of her fetters, wo christened her Boadicea on the 
spot, and never knew her by any other name, though we subsequently 
came across her again and again, until we came to regard her a feature 
in OUT triumphal progress through the land of our invasion. 

The strong mental point about Boadicea was her faith in the neces- 
sity of doing *' the right thing " under all conceivable circumstances. 
Whatever Fashion ordained she complied with, no matter at what 
cost. And whenever Fashion raised its eyebrows, or lifted its hands 
in surprise or condemnation, Boadicea lifted her eyebrows and raised 
her hands with a commendable shudder. We found this when we hap- 
pened to express an opinion that half the popular resorts in Wales was 
a mistake, and that most of its real beauty — most of that we should 
term characteristic — ^lay beyond the reach of railways, and wholly 
beyond the ken of Fashion. Boadicea shook her head. She was far 
too polite to question our position, or dispute the point with us ; but 
cleariy she regarded us as heathen Goths, the freedom of whose 
opinions trenched very closely on infidelity — a word which people of 
her class apply— intentionally or not, I don't know — to every form of 
incredulity, whether of thiogs religious, political, or social. 
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The remarks about the Wye were, however, attended with one 
result. They directed our attention to this " route of Wye," and wo 
came to the conclusion that it would have been well had we gone on 
boaid one of the little steamers that ply between Boss and Chepstow, 
and reached the latter town by that means. The Wye stretches 
across the Principality from Plinlimmon, in the west, to Hereford; at 
this point it takes a turn and runs south, and it is then — between 
Hereford and Chepstow, where it joins the Severn —that it is navig- 
able. The boats, however, do not run from Hereford, but from Koss 
to Chepstow, which is a pretty little water excursion. 

Boadicea was in raptures over it. The river was so light and sunny, 
she said, and ^ts banks displayed such a charming variety of scenery, 
chiefly of a wooded and umbrageous character. Her descriptive powers 
were limited to such ejaculations as — " Oh, lovely !" " So picturesixue, 
you know !" ** Deliciously romantic T' ** Oh, yes, we would not have 
missed it on any account !"—• all expressions indicating extreme grati- 
fication, but hardly so minutely descriptive as we could have wished. 
But the fashion is apt to be a little vague in its raptures. 

Subsequently, on returning through this district we took occasion to 
examine some of the main features of this Wye route, as it may be 
convenient to set them down here, because they belong to the border- 
land of Wales, of which we are now treating. 

The route begins at Hereford, with which most readers are familiar. 
It is a little cathedral town, as sleepy as such towns usually are. In 
very good taste the railway station is gothic in character, and so in 
keeping with the main features of the place to follow. One was 
pleased to note this ns a singular instance of propriety and good tajte 
among much that is so barbarous in railway architecture. There is 
no earthly reason why railways should have covered the land with 
brick and mortar ugliness, any more than there was why during the 
last century Dissent always took refuge in buildings that in themselves 
repulsed advances. '' As ugly as a Methodist chapel" is no longer 
applicable as a form of reproach. Many of the meeting-houses of 
Dissent rival, and some surpass, the orthodox places of worship. So 
it is in respect of railways. The argument used to be that they 
were built for use and not for show, but that argument is singularly 
unphilosophical. The first principle of beauty in buildings is their 
perfect applicability to the purposes for which they are designed. The 
eye is satisfied with their fitness, and that is a point gaiQcd. But in 
railway structures the eye is generally outraged by an attempt at 
something beyond fitness, generally in the worst taste. In the matter 
of rood-side stations there ia a wide field for the display of fancy and 
the indulgence of correct taste, and this has been almost entirely 
neglected. However, at Hereford there is nothing to complain of— at 
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least in tbo character of the building — a middle-age station admits you 
to a middle-aged city. 

As a matter of course you make at once for the cathedral, which 
occupies the centre of the place, and is worth seeing, though it is a 
somewhat incongruous mass of Saxon and Norman and later styles. 
The work of restoration has been going on briskly of late, and the 
effect of the exterior is somewhat marred thereby, but the interior is 
lovely. Here we were pleased to recognise that superb metallic 
screen which was shown at the last International Exhibition, and was 
so greatly admired. It was designed for this cathedral, and looks 
much better and more in keeping here than it did with all its 
incongruous surroundings in the hideous exhibition building. A 
marked object in this city is what is called the Old House ; it is a 
beautiful specimen of the old frame-house of the fifteenth century, 
with black beams wrought in fantastic devices, and filled in with white 
plaster. Near it I noticed a shop kept by a firm whose names have in 
combination a curious, not to say political significance. " Whalley and 
Yoyce" must surely have something in common with the member for 
Peterborough, whose vocal powers are so highly applauded by his fel- 
low legislators, that '' Sing 'Whalley, sing !" is their customary greeting 
whenever he rises to his feet. 

It seems curious to speak of Hereford as a theatrical town. Yet it 
enjoys some precious recollections in reference to the stage. Local 
authorities tell us that David Garrick was bom at the Angel Inn in 
Widemarsh-street in the year 1716. In Pipe-lane they until recently 
showed a house as the birthplace of Nell Gwynn,^the object of Charles 
II.'s latest expressed wishes. The place also abounds with traditions 
of the Kemble family, who resided here, and had the wretched little 
theatre under their management — upon its boards the Olives and the 
Siddons, with various members of the Kemble family, made their 
first appearances. So that alone is a shrine worthy of a pil- 
grimage. 

£ut let us hasten on to Boss. And why Boss ? the uninfonned 
stranger brought hither might well ask. There are twenty places of 
more interest, so far as appearance is concerned, for when you have 
said that it is pretty as regards situation, and that a few gabled roofs 
and sacred fronts give it an air of antiquity, you have desoribed it. 
The real interest of the place lies in the fact which the poet has 
stated — 

*' Here dwelt the Man of Boss." 

Yes, it was the residence of John Kyrle, whom Pope has immortalised 
under that title, and for that reason it will be regarded with special 
interest in all coming time. Out of an income of five hundred a year, 
as Pope has himself told us, Kyrle long occupied the position of public 
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benefactor to this town. It was pleasant to recall on the spot the 
familiar lines — 

" Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless colamns tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost ; 
But clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught the heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
' The Man of Ross ! ' each lisping babe replies. 
B^old the matkot-place, with poor o'erepread, 
^ The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate ; 
Him portion*d maids, apprenticed orphans blessed, 
The yonng who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? The Man of Koss relieves, 
Prescribes^ attends, and medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Baulked are the courts, and contest is no more." 

There are two points in Ross, to which the pilgrim, of necessity, 
bends his steps. One is the house in which " The Man " lived, and 
where he died, in 1724, at a ripe old age. It is a bookseller's now, 
and is easily found, by an inscription let into the wall, describing who 
was its former tenant. From thence we go to the church, and are 
there shown a curiosity, in the form of two elm trees growing up in a 
pew, inside the church, and just in front of one of the windows. 
Those elms were planted by the Man of Boss, but not where we now 
see them. He planted them outside the window, but the tradition ia 
that they were ordered to be cut down years ago, on account of their 
darkening the church. The order was obeyed ; but, lo ! next spring, 
two young elm-shoots were observed to have forced their way up 
through the paving inside the church, and this so impressed the super- 
stitious — or let us say it awoke so much interest on the simple ground 
of the curiosity of the thing — ^that the shoots were suffered to remain 
unmolested, and in time grew into these large and, as they are 
esteemed, sacred trees. 

Boadicea was pleased to go into modified raptures over the elms, 
and the church, and more especially over a mural tablet in the chancel, 
erected in memory of Kyrle, in 1776, by Lady Dupplin, Her fetters 
trembled with the pleasurable emotion she derived from reflecting 
that this was the act of a Person of Quality. I am afraid, too, that 
they were agitated by a different feeling when I ventured to doubt — 
as some have ventured to doubt in respect of Shakspeare — whether 
the Man of Boss ought to have a monument. 
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'' Indeed!'* she exclaimed, with her Koman nose highly ezaltedj 
•'and why not?" 

<< That, madam, was the very interrogation Pope set himself to meet, 
only he phrased it thus : — 

*' ' And what ! no monnment, infioription, stone ? 
Hia faoe, his foraii his race almost unknown.* 

*' And you know how he met the cn^iry. In view g( his splendid 
verses, it seems as if there would be a greater fitness of things in the 
Man of Ross remaining without a monument." 

But Boadicea only tossed her head. 

She did noi know what I liad paid her the oompliment of apposing 
to do, and so relapsed into silence. By the way, I have always 
been struck by the acerbity of tone in Coleridge's sonnet on visiting 
Kyrlc's house, which is almost as well known as Pope's lines, espe- 
cially when he bids his reader 



in geDOTOUs visions melt. 



And dream of goodness thoa hast never felt.'* 

The contemplation of Kyrle's goodness, as opposed to the uselessness 
of those of greater means, appears to have stirred up his Bepubhcan 
bile. 

I did not see Goodrich, where Wordsworth met the little girl whose 
remark furnished him with the poem, ** We are Seven." There is a 
castle in ruins there, worth seeing, I believe ; but in Wales one docs 
not go out of one's way for castles. It is as much a relief to find a 
place without one, as to light on an English town without a museum 
" stored with rare and curious objects, which will well repay inspec- 
tion." Nor did I stay at Monmouth, though a Quide assured me that 
« the houses generally are substantial, and many of them have spacious 
gardens." Indeed ! Nay, further — " the administration of local affairs 
is conducted with judgment and energy, and the public buildings are 
highly creditable." Prodigious ! And yet I was not tempted. Nor 
did I afterwards regret this, when I learned from a fellow-traveller 
that at this time the Assizes were being held there, and that all the 
inns were full, and not a bed to be got for love or money. In truth I 
blessed my lucky stars that neither substantial houses, with gardens, 
nor the admirable condition of local affairs, had tempted me to linger 
in that favoured spot. 

Following the course of the Wye, we came on metal more attrac- 
tive in Tintem, with its world-fiimous Abbey. You get a superb 
view of this grand old ruin from the river, where it occupies the 
centre of a verdant, alightly-wooded meadow, shut in, amphitheatre- 
wise, by gently rising hills. Although the ruins are, to quote the old 
joke, in a very indifferent state of repair, enough remains of them to 
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afford a very good idea of the magnificence of the Abbey in its palmy 
days. It was in the form of a cross (150 feet in length), and this form 
is clearly preserved, the walls remaining in parts as high as the roof, 
and the pointed ends on which it rested rising like towers against the 
sky. From without you see little of the building, except that it is 
of a florid style of architecture ; but directly you enter, its extreme 
beauty bursts upon you. Like Melrose, to <' see it aright" you should 
'' visit it by the pale moonlight." But as this is not, like the place 
described in the auctioneer's advertisement, a '' favoured region in 
which the moon is nearly always at the full," we were not fortunate 
enough to get this view. Had we waited about a fortnight, we might 
have been gratified ; but not being prepared for that sacrifice to the 
picturesque, we were obliged to rest content with the light of day. 
Boadicea, who, as a Person of Quality, had been favoured with a very 
full moon indeed — quite a superior sort of thing in its way — ^bustled 
all over with ejaculations of rapture at what she had seen. " To 
stand at the western door," she said, ''and look towards the eastern 
window — ^that glorious eastern window even now all but perfect — 
oh ! it was soul-entrancing ! So richly ornamented against the moon ! 
And the long perspective of the fine nave, with shafts of light falling 
across it ! Dear, dear ! I would not have missed it for the world !" 

To this neighbourhood — by the way, I said nothing of this to the 
Person of Quality — we owe some of Wordsworth's most delightful 
poetry. I have mentioned one poem ; but it was impossible to stand 
by the Abbey and look up the river without recalling that exquisite 
gem of his, composed some five miles above the Abbey, on revisiting 
the scene after five years' absence : — 

" sylvan Wye ! thou \7a11derer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee !*' 

he exclaims, and proceeds with picture and philosophy, both suggested 
by the beauty before him. The concluding lines, addressed to his 
sister, are exquisite : — 

" If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes those gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together, and that I, so long 
A worshipper of nature, hither came. 
Unwearied in that service ; rather say 
With warmer love^oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then rorget 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, weiu to me 
More dear both for themselves and for thy sake.*' 

I have since regretted that I did not recite these lines to Boadioea. 
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Woiild she have clasped her hands and murmured, '' Delicious !" or 
would she have left me with damking fetters, in utter disgust ? Who 
shall say? All I can answer for is, that her fetters would have 
entered into the poet's feelings quite as ardently as she was capable of 
doing. 

The Wye terminates at ChepstoWy whence/ in deference to our 
lady-friend, we started on this digression. Having done the river, 
and got back in safety, there is nothing to prevent our proceeding in 
an unbroken course idong the southern coast, as intended in our last 
chapter. 

The first place we come to in that direction is IN'ewport, a flourish- 
ing manu&cturing, trading, and commercial place, which few excur- 
sionists, I imagine, care to stay in longer than necessary. I, for one, 
saw nothing of it but what was visible &om the station ; and I find on 
my notes only this entry in a practical point : — '' At Newport the 
welcome cry of ' Morning paper !' greets the ear, and we hasten to 
invest in the Times and Tekyraph, For the former the price in these 
parts is d^d., though, go far westward as you like, the penny pi^n 
are only a penny. This is ** one of those things that no fellow can 
make out ;" but there is another point in connection with this matter 
which " every fellow" ought to bear in mind. You get your jTimes 
and your Telegraphy but you get no supplements. It is just the same 
in Manchester, and down in the North generally. The bulk of the 
paper is handed to you, bat the extra sheets, half-sheets, or whatever 
it may be in which advertisers put their trust, never turn up, or, at 
least, never have within my experi^ice." 
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AILESH'S WIDBINGhDAT. 

A TALE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 




ADIANTLT over mountain, loch, and fen shone the rays of 
the morning sun, and Sir Walter Gordon hailed its 
brightness as a type of the future happiness of his 
mountain rose, his darling Aileen, whose wedding day 
was thus auspiciously ushered in ; but it was beyond 
the hour at which she generally rose, and her father accosted old 
Elspie, the nui-se, with the words uttered in a tone of affectionate 
impatience — 

"The lassie lingers lang this mom; her foot is wont to fling the 
simmer dew from the gowan ere the lavroch has left her nest. Elspie, 
is na' my dochter up ?" 

** Truth, an' I dinna ken ; I didna fash the bonnie birdie, for well I 
ken the bairn is laith to meet ye a' this mom, but I'se ca' her now ; a 
blink o' her bright een wi' help me wi* my wark. Wae's me ! 'twill 
seem nae like hame wi'out her.*' And the eyes of the faithful nurse 
swam with tears as she entered the apartments appropriated to the use 
of her loved charge on whom she had bestowed more than a mother's 
care. 

Everything was in its usual order, and Elspie, while she considered 
this a fresh evidence of Aileen's thoughtfulness, would still have pre- 
ferred performing those little offices of affection which custom and 
love for their object had rendered so dear ; but what was her con- 
sternation and surprise when she found that Aileen was not there, and 
that her bedroom was just as she had left it the previous night. For 
a moment she fancied Aileen must purposely have avoided her, but a 
glance sufficed to show her this idea was wrong, and dreading she 
scarcely knew what, she flew to acquaint her master with the 
unlooked-for tidings. Search was immediately made through the 
house and grounds, but without success, and it was all in vain that 
Sir "Walter, nearly frantic with terror, rushed from room to room seek- 
ing Aileen. The servants, too, sought wildly, for she was dearly 
loved, and at length Donald, the groom, entered breathless with haste, 
exclaiming " Where's the master? " 

" Here ! hero ! Have you news of my dochter." 

" Yes, and may Guid forgie me that I canna bring ye better. Ye 
yenned I lookit where she could be, and couldna fln* her, and sae I 
kenned that if she wasna' where she could be, she must be where she 
couldna be ; sae I gaed to the stables and heck ! I did stan' glowran to 
fin' that Mistress Aileen's horse, and your ain Brownie were gaen," 
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" Elspic,'* said Sir Walter, *< see if Aileen's riding-dress be in its 
usual place," and while she hastened to obej his commands he paced 
the room with a forced calmness that was more painful to witness than 
the wildest grief. 

" I canna fin' it," muttered Elspie, on her return ; " but " 

"Then may God hae mercy on me and her. Little did Walter 
Gordon think he would live to see the* day when he should hae to 
mistrust his dochter's honour." 

" An' ye needna doot it noo," forgetting, in her excitement, her 
customary respect. " It's a'maist twenty years syne her dying mither 
pit her in my arms, a helpless babe ; an' I trow that in a^ that time 
she has na deceived ye ance. An' you," she continued, addressing 
Donald, " Dinna come deavin' me wi' your clavers. What an' the 
lassie had taen every beastie there was, ye needna fash yoursel'. 
Aiblins, she has tint her gate. Grang awa' wi' ye, and fin' her, ye 
menseless coof." 

" Elspie, Donald, leave me now," said Sir Walter, " and tell the 
others there is no occasion for further search." Then, as the door 
closed behind them, he exclaimed, in agonised accents, " How shall I 
tell Allan Eothsay his promised bride has left her home and disgraced 
her name," and with a groan of bitter anguish he buried his face in 
his hands, sick at heart, and utterly regardless of all that passed 
around him. Meanwhile, Elspie, confident in her belief that Ailcen 
would return, and satisfactorily account for her absence, but, anxious 
lest harm should befal her, was not at all inclined to deliver Sir 
Walter's message, and Donald was the least likely person to remind 
her of the omission ; so the fruitless search continued. The minutes 
passed by, and Elspie^ restless and uneasy, with a vague dread of some 
misfortune, was gazing up the road that led to the open country, when 
she fancied she descried a dark moving spot in the distance. It came 
rapidly nearer and nearer, soon she could trace the outline of a horse, 
then she recognised the flowing dress and graceful form of his rider, 
and in a few moments the noble animal she rode, flecked with foam 
with the speed at which he had travelled, Ailecn was beside her. 

'' My heart's darling, my bonnie bairn, where hae ye been ? Sir 
Walter's gaen nearly daft about ye," cried Elspie, clcsping the girl to 
her heart. The caress was warmly returned, and then Aileen intiuired 
for her father, in answer to which Elspie simply beckoned her for- 
ward, and led the way to the room, in which Sir Walter sat in the 
same despondent attitude he had at first assumed. 

"Father, dear father, are you ill?" exclaimed Aileen, throwing 
herself on her knees beside him. The old man looked up with a 
bewildered air, as if he did not know who was addressing him. Por a 
moment he gazed speechlessly at her, and then murmured — 
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"Aileen, Aileen, yehae nearly broken my heart; where hae ye 
been ? If yon oonld know what I hare suffered, ye wadna hae left 
me." 

'' Boar father, I was unavoidably detained, but had I known you 
would have been so anxious, I would hare left a note in my room for 
you. However, I am sure, when you know all, you will say I have 
acted rightly." 

Sir Walter looked into the fair face upraised to his, and it was 
impossible to gaze into the depths of those clear, dark eyes and still 
mistrust; so, in accordance with his feeling, he said — ''I believe 
you, child, before hearing your tale. Forgive me for doubting you, 
but my love made me jealous." He kissed her broad white forehead. 

Sir Walter spoke dowly and distinctly, carefully avoiding Scotch 
words, as he usually did when wishing to be emphatic in his conver- 
sations with his daughter ; but it was with difficulty that Aileen con- 
quered the pang that shot through her heart at the thought of her 
conduct being misjudged, for, proud in her conscious rectitude, she 
had never paused to consider that other than honourable motives 
would be imputed as a cause for her absence, and when she spoke 
again it was in a slightly moumfdl tone. 

^< Do you remember, father, that when I was staying with my aunt 
in England? I nearly lost my life by venturing into a field where 
(though I did not know it) a bull was kept. I had wandered care- 
lessly on, ignorant of my danger, when suddenly I heard the sound of 
hoofs on the turf behind me, and, turning hastily, saw the savage 
animal advancing furiously towards me. There seemed no hope of 
escape, for meadowland of great extent lay in front, whilst the bull 
was between me and the only entrance there was to the field. Over- 
come with terror, I sank fainting to the ground ; and when my con- 
sciousness Tetumed I was at some little distance from the scene of my 
adventure, and a stranger, who, from his dress and bearing, I con- 
jectured to be of some distinction, was bending over me and sprinkling 
my fa:e with water. Imagine the feelings of gratitude with which I 
regarded him upon learning that he had saved me from what had 
seemed inevitable — death. He was out shooting, and happened to see 
my danger just in time to avert it. To take aim had been the work 
of a moment, and the next the bull lay deail within a few yards of my 
feet; but he would scarcely wait to hear any thanks, and from that 
day until last night I never saw my deliverer." 

" Then, were you out riding all night with a stranger, and that 
stranger a cavalier ?*' 

" Yes, father," and Aileen drew herself up proudly as she answered ; 
" but that cavalier had saved my life, and I should have been unworthy 
the name of Gordon had I hesitated to sacrifice some scruples of false 
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delicacy when his life was in danger. LiBten, and judge for yourself 
whether I could have acted otherwise. I was walking alone yesterday 
evening, near Glenlyra, when I was startled by the sound of branches 
being broken in a hedge beedde me. I looked in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded, and was surprised to see the form of a man 
emerge from the covert, and stUl more so to find he was the cavalier 
who had saved me from a fearful death; but no longer attired in the 
rich dress he had before worn, and so changed in appearance— so pale, 
emaciated, and careworn, that had not gratitude painted his 
features so plainly on my heart, I should scarcely have known 
him ; but he had recognised me, and boldly resolved to throw himself 
on my generosity and feelings of honour. He said that his only 
attencUmt and guide was too ill to proceed f^her, that a large reward 
was offered for his own apprehension, and that a party of Cromwell's 
soldiery had obtained some due to his hiding place. All he asked was 
the loan of a horse and directions how to proceed to the nearest sea- 
port. I could not refuse to assist him in his distress, so I bade him 
follow me, and led him to the blue chamber, where I thought he 
would be safe and undiscovered, as it is so seldom used or even entered ; 
and you can imagine my agony of fear when you announced your 
intention of going there in search of some heraldic bearings you wanted 
last night.'' 

" Yes, and your well-arranged manoeuvres to keep me away. I 
remember thinking at the time your words seemed strangely anxious.*' 

** You would have smiled, father, accustomed as you are to highland 
appetites," continued Aileen, '< had you seen the sest with which 
he attacked some of Elspie's favourite dishes, which I numaged to 
procure for him, and his evident enjoyment of a flask of your best 
wine." 

" Tuth, lassie, ye catered for him weU," said Sir Walter, laug^g ; 
" but how did ye get him out of the house ?" 

** Oh, that was an easy task. You know some time ago when you 
lost your keys, father, and were obliged to have others, I found the 
old ones afterwards. I have kept them ever since; so, you see we 
had no difficulty in the shape of bolts or bars. Then I saddled the 
horses, and, when all was ready, summoned my companion. He was 
evidently surprised when I announced my intention of being his guide, 
for he remonstrated, and would have proceeded alone had I not con- 
vinced him of the hopelessness of such an attempt on a road so 
winding and difficult to travel as the one that leads from Gloilyra to 
Fenloch." 

" You were very wrong, AiLeen, in going ; for could no other guide 
have been found? I myself would have acted as such." 

" Dear father, I knew right well that you would have risked life 
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and lands to have requited my debt of gratitude ; and there was not 
one of the serrants on whose fidelity I eould not have relied, but I 
chose rather to incur the danger, if dan^r there really were, myself." 

"My birdie, ye maun coom noo," interposed Elspie; "'tis time ye 
were dressed. Ye willna be ready, and ye maun be famishing, too." 

" Wait just one moment, Elspie. I went with him, father, as far 
as the outskirts of Fenloch, where we parted ; he promising to send 
back your horse by a trusty dependent he had in the town. There is 
no occasion to repeat his expressions of gratitude for what was after 
all but a slight service. I should have been home before you missed 
me had I not thought it better to make rather a wide circuit than 
meet a party of parUamentariau soldiers, which I believe to have been 
the one sent to prevent his escape." 

" And what was this cavalier's name ? " 

" I do not know ; someway I fancied he did not wish to tell it. It 
would not have been in accordance with our notions of hospitality, to 
pry into his secrets. Now, father dear; tell me, have I acted 
lightly?" 

" Rightly, as you always act, and nobly too, my dear ; but though 
I may be satisfied, what think you Alan will say ? " 

" Exactly the same, though it may be mingled with a little chiding, 
that he was not considered worthy to be entrusted with the safety of 
this fugitive cavalier." And Alan Eothsay, who had entered unper- 
ceived and had heard the greater part of the conversation, stood beside 
the blushing Aileen. 

''And now, darling," he continued in a lower tone, " Elspie and , 
your bridal dress await you, and I am aU impatience." 

In the afternoon when Aileen was receiving the loving ferewells of 
those with whom her girlhood had been spent, one of the servants 
came to say that a wild-looking chief had brought back Sir Walter's 
horse, anJ insisted upon seeing Mistress Aileen ; so, accompanied by 
Alan and her father, she descended to the hall where one of the most 
picturesque of Highlanders awaited her coming, and who, with a pro- 
fusion of good wishes and blessings, couched in his own peculiar 
language, placed a small packet in her hands, which on being opened 
revealed to Aileen's astonished gaze, a splendid diamond bracelet. A 
scrap of paper lay in the case beside it, on which were written the 
words:— 

"A bridal gift to Mistress Aileen Eothsay, from one who may at 
some future time be able to make a more worthy return for her 
generous daring and kindness to a fugitive cavalier, who asks] her in 
the meantime to accept his warmest gratitude, and heartfelt wishes for 
her happiness." 

There was no name signed to this vague effusion, and it was in vain 
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that Sir Walter attempted to discover who the unknown oavaUev 
could be ; his measenger, though communicative on other pointsi was 
dumb on this, and at last, under pretence of seeing if the horse he had 
brought home was properly tended, he started off at a pace that defied 
pursuit, and was soon lost to sight. 

Cromwell, the stem regicide, was dead ; his son's incapacity had 
paved the way for the Bestoration, and English hearts rejoiced to see 
the son of their murdered monarch ascend the throne. Alan and his 
fair wife had been staying a short time with some friends in London, 
when one evening a stranger was announced, who craved permission 
to speak to Histress Rothsay alone. The &vour was accorded, and 
Aileen, entering the room, did not at first recognise in her visitor the 
cavalier whose escape she had assisted, and it was not untU he had 
removed the plumed hat that shaded his features, and bowed over the 
hand he had taken, rather than she had given him, until his lips 
touched her slender fingers, that she recollected him, and interrupted 
his somewhat exaggerated expressions of delight at their meeting, by 
saying: — 

" The pleasure is mutual ; and now that there can no longer be any 
reasons for concealment, may I ask whom I have the honour of 
addressing ? 

Her companion looked at her doubtfiilly for a moment, attdthen 
answered in a slightly .hesitating manner, 

'^ My name, ahem ! — is — is Edward Glare, commonly called Lord 
Clinton,*' but quickly recovering his composure, he inquired after Sir 
Walter and Alan. 

** My father is quite well. My husband I hope to have the pleasure 
of introducing to your lordship, as I expect his return in a few 
minutes, and I assure you it would be a great pleasure to him, for 
you often form the subject of our conversation." 

<< I heard of your arrival in town some days ago,'' remarked Lord 
Clinton. "Have you seen the king yet ? " 

'' No ! I was so imfortunate as to catch a severe cold during my 
journey, and have been somewhat of a recluse since we came to London, 
so that I have only* caught distant glimpses of his Majesty, not near 
enough to distinguish his features. Ah ! there is Alan," she exclaimed, 
and the next moment he stood beside her, but her words of introduction 
were imnecessary, for he said in a tone of very evident surprise, " Good 
Heavens ! your Majesty ? and here " bending his knee to the once 
proscribed Eoyalist, who laughed heartily, and then said : — 

'< So Eothsay, you have not contrived to spend a week in our capital 
without learning our features by heart ; i'faith, it was worth something 
to hear your lady wifo inquire my name, and I would willingly hare 
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preserved my dUgoiBe a little long^. Forgive me for jesting, Mistress 
Ailees/' he contixiued, in a more serioos tone, as he tamed to where she 
was standing speechless with astonishment, '' but it is not the homeless 
stranger flying for his life, nor even Lord Clinton, whose coffers are in 
too sickly a condition to pay debts, though I borrowed his name, but 
Charles, King of England, who here renews his expressions of gratitude, 
and only seeks the best means of showing it." 

Little remains to be added. Charles, after his usual fashion, kept his 
word royally — as far as promises went— and fortunately for Aileen and 
Alan they never needed anymore tangible proof of his gratitude. So, 
years after, when children and grandchildren gathered round her chair, 
Aileen would recotmt for their benefit the particulars of her midnight 
ridetoFenloch. 



A DATS BTTK THBOTTOH CAHTOK. 

Bt a Naval Officer, 




FUEPOSE to give an account of a day's run through 
Canton, as, perhaps, many of you know that, though not th^ 
first city of China, this is the largest. Fekin is considered th 
capital of the country. Of that city I know nothing but 
what, in common with others, I have gathered from reading. 
I was much interested by my visit, and trust the short account I am 
able to give will be equally so to all my hearers. 

A few months since my ship was ordered up to Wampoa, a small 
town on the banks of the Canton river. This port is the nearest to 
Canton, large ships not- being able to get higher up. It is also the 
port allotted to European nations by the, Chinese, before the treaty of 
1842. At that time, and for many years after, foreigners could not 
get inside the city ; and, even up to within a very few years, it was 
not safe to walk about this city without a guard. While at this place 
I received an invitation to go over Canton from the Eev. Mr. Gray, 
Garrison Chaplain. I accordingly started one morning at six o'clock, 
accompanied by my 1st officer, in a native boat, manned by the father, 
wife, and three children. This is strange to our notions; but in 
China, generation after generation have lived in nothing but a boat. 
In Canton alone, the number, roughly computed, who live entirely on 
the water is some three hundred thousand. I arrived in Canton about 
nine o'clock, and started at once. 
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I will now endeavour to give some little idea of all I saw. Our 
itrst visit was to one of the largest temples. Mr. Gray, who coold 
read and speak Chinese, explained the system, if I may so call it^ of 
thiee modes of praying, exemplified at that moment by a dirty fellow 
going through the forma. The temple is open in the front ; on one 
side is a large {Hctnre showing the fotore happiness of those who 
have been faithful followers of the great teacher and prophet Con- 
fucius ; on the other, a frightful representation of a man going through 
unheard of torments at tho hands of Joss. This is the name given 
by them to their bad spirit ; and they pray to this q)irit oftener than 
to the good one. If a man contemplates committing nnrder or any 
other crime, he first goes to his Joss before attempting it. On the left 
of the temple is a shop, where, for a small purse of money, he buys a 
piece of paper on which is a spot of gold-leaf. This ho burnt in a 
brazier placed in the centre of the Temple. He then supposes he has 
bought the good-will of Joss. After mumbling a few words, he goes 
to an attendant priest, who gives him a bamboo cup, in which are a 
number of thin slips of wood. He shakes this till a slip falls to the 
ground. He takes this to tho priest, who, from 3, the number on it, 
refers to a large book, and gives him an answer to his prayer. Mr. 
Gray said, "Now, we will see what this fellow is after; he will tell 
us if it is not anything very bad." He questioned him, and he told 
us that on tho last evening he had lost nearly all his money in a 
gambling-house, and, finding he had only a dollar left, he came to ask 
Joss if he should go that day and try his luck again. The answer was 
" No." Our time being limited, we were obliged to go on to other things. 

The streets of Canton, like those of all Chinese towns, are very 
narrow and dirty, though the shops are good. I noticed that the ci^ 
is divided into different trades. One street is entirely taken up with 
shops for the dead. On one side you see a shoemaker to the dead ; 
opposite a dealer in letters of condolence — ^these are sheets of black 
paper about four feet long by two broad, and in the centre one or two 
Chinese characters; two means a large amount of grief, which, of 
course, you pay more for. This is sent to the person who is grieviug 
over the loss of some dear one. Tho dead are buried with all their 
clothes on, tho same as worn in life ; the rich man has the luxury of 
being buried in a coffin. An affectionate son, if ho wishes to pay his 
father a very great compliment, presents him with a coffin while in 
this life. In England we should take it as a very doubtM one! 
When a person of any great consequence dies, the body lies in state 
three or four days, while on the outside walls of the house are large 
placards setting forth the name and good actions of the deceased. 

Passing through this street, we came to another occupied by shops 
\voted to the good things of this life, and I will now give yo^ some 
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little idea of Chinese table luxuries. Stopping in front of one, Mr. 
Gray asked me what I supposed that to be, pointing to what I thought 
a nice young pig, the head, tail, aod feet cut off. I said 'Tig, to be 
sure." "^0^" was the reply, "that is dog." This was flaukcd by 
bundles of skinned rats. Dried in one comer was a heap of rotten eggs. 
These are considered a very great treat. The eggs are buried in the 
ground until they become quite green, and one or two were broken to 
show bow beautifully rotten they were ! At the door of this shop was a 
large pan of meat stewing over a charcoal fire, emitting, I must say, a 
very nice odour. A board setting forth all its charms to entice the 
hungry passenger, put into English — was <<Oood black cat — ^always 
hot;" though why blaok cat should be better than tabby I cannot tell. 

We then went into an opium smoking-shop. These shops are the 
great curse of China. Smoking opium is one of the worst habits a 
Chinaman can well contract. It renders him perfectly helpless, and, 
in time, completely breaks down his health. I saw four men under 
its deadly influence. They appeared to be asleep, but were in fact 
insensible to all round them — ^their bodies frightfully thin, though a 
happy expntaxm rested on their faces. I am grieved to be compelled 
to say that they are indebted to Englishmen for this most pernicious 
drug. 

We will now go on to something more pleasing, especially to 
the Mr Bex« Mr, Gray, having the entree into seveial of the Man- 
darins' houses, took me into one. We passed into a large room, 
where I observed three ladies sitting in great state, with faces painted 
and in very gay dresses. They were of the small-footed class, the 
foot about the length of my little finger. The middle of the room 
was crammed with cakes of all sizes. Mr. Gray told me 
the ladies were the daughters of the Mandarin (I forget 
hia name), and the middle one was on the point of marriage, and 
then receiving presents in the shape of cakes from all their gentlemen 
friends. One of the ladies I observed was very pretty ; but the face 
being so covered with rouge it was difficult to see it wdl. A lady in 
China is always known by her fieuse, only ladies being allowed to 
paint. They do not put it, as some of our fair countrywomen do, 
on the cheek, but from the roots of the hair down to the throat, 
ears and all. Thinking to pay them the usual compliment, I took off 
my hat and bowed, on doing which they clapped their hands and 
burst into a roar of laughter, in the midst of which we withdrew. 

On our way down the street we came upon an old man sitting 
with a table before him, on which were several porcelain basins 
covered with a small mat. Had I been by myself I should have 
passed, giving him a look only, thinking he was only selling 
trifles of some kind ; but Mr. Gray stopped and called my 
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attentiim to the table, explaming that Chinese gentlemen bought 
of this man — ^what do jon think? Why, nothing bnt common 
crickets. I uncovered one basin and saw a small one about three* 
quarters of an inch long. These insects bring long piices, 
from 10 to 40 dollars, equal to 22. or 8/. in our money, and large 
sums are constantly lost and won on these harmless little creatures in 
this manner. One pits his cricket against another in a regular 
betting-place used for nothing else, and the owner of tiie winning 
cricket of course takes the stakes. Mr. Gray asked the man to show 
the way in which it was done. He then put two crickets 
into one basin, and with the feather end of a piece of grass tickled 
first one and then the other, by gently touching the horns 
or feelers. This excited them very much ; first they began to flutter 
their wings, then to chirrup loudly, and at last flew at each other in a 
most savage manner. So fiercely do they fight that often one is 
killed. In this case, after fighting some five or six minutes, one ran 
up the sido of the basin and made his escape ; the other, of course, 
was declared the victor. 

We then visited one of the principal colleges. The Chinese are a 
very intelligent race and very proud of the different degrees granted, 
as in England, by the colleges, for superior learning. It is a common 
thing, when you go into a shop, to see a placard posted up telling all 
persons that the shopkeeper's son has taken such and such a degree. 
They have a great veneration for their own literature, so much so that 
the smallest scrap of paper with any writing on it is never allowed to 
remain in the streets. Each college employs a certain number of men, 
whose business it is to go round the city and pick up every piece of 
paper he may see. The day's gathering is then taken to the college 
and burnt with all respect. 

I will say a few words on a spot called Beggars' Comer. Tins 
is a plot of ground in the centro of the city, on which are several 
small bamboo huts, just large enough to hold one person. Here all 
beggars, who can do so, crawl to die, and if they die here they are 
buried at the expense of the city. I saw one poor woman breatiiing 
her last in one of these huts. As well as I could judge she appeared 
quite resigned to her fate, though the impression left upon me was a 
very sad one. 

The vice of gambling is very common in China, and more so in 
Canton than any place in the country that I have visited. I cannot 
tell you the number of gambling houses in Canton ; but there are a 
great number. I went into one, and saw large sums won and lost 
They are licensed by the Government. The rage for gambling is 
shared alike by the rich and the poor, women as well as men. 
Ladies gamble by proxy — that is, they send their servants to do it for 
them. 
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LMOST at the top of Denmark Hill, within the sound of 
Bow bells, and within earshot of the Victoria Clock, 
just outside the range of 'bus-dom, and nearly verging 
en rurality, was situated Hurdle Lodge. This house 
was small, having only one storey. It was rambling and 
old-fashioned, and, moreover, had the appearance of having been 
recently painted aud beautified. It stood in the middle of a good- 
sized garden, in which were several fine clm-trces, also one or two 
luxuriant lilacs and laburnums, which, being in full bloomi added 
much to the bright and gay appearance of the little mansion and its 
surroundiugs. The smooth shaven lawn, the well-rolled carriage- 
drive, and carefully-kept parterres spoke volumes for the care of the 
gardener and taste of his master. 

There was an air of comfort and affluence about the whole place, 
which one glance at the plate-glass window and warm-tinted curtains, 
visible through them, was sufficient to confirm. On the left of the 
house was a small stable, and through the yard gate, which was par- 
tially open, might be observed a groom, who was busily engaged in 
saddling a sleek and thoroughly respectable chesnut-coloured, quiet 
cob, which was presently led round to the front door to await the 
coming of its master. 

Precisely at half-past nine the door opened, and issuing therefrom 
came Mr. Arthur Maybury, junior partner in the well-known firm 
of Ingot, Moidore, and Co., bankers, of Prince' s^street. This gentle- 
man bore the unmistakeable stamp of moneyed respectability. You 
could see this at a glance in the well-fitting coat, in the light brown 
riding trousers, also in the simple but costly gold pin in his scarf, and 
the plain but mo^^sive chain hooked into his waistcoat. You might 
observe it especially in his carefully brushed hat, which, in the strong 
light ol the morning sun, showed not so much as a dent or ripple on 
its glossy surface. There were no signs of late hours about the un- 
sullied castor of Mr. Maybury, you may be sure. In point of fact, 
he was emphatically a well-dressed man, as his spotless wristbands, 
with their plain gold links, and also his unexceptionable boots, well 
testified. There was nothing of the swell about him. He was always 
rather behind the fashion, but invariably so scrupulously quiet and 
unobtrusive in his attire that he would pass muster in any society in 
which he might happen to mix. 
He was on the right side of thirty, and there was a kindliness in 
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his clear grey eye ^bich contrasted forcibly Tdth the firmness about 
the comers of his well-shaped mouth, which led one to belieTe 
that if he had a duty to perform he would not shrink from it, but, 
should the task be unpleasant, would temper it with all the kindness 
and charity in his power. He had dark curly hair and luxuriant 
whiskers, which, however, were carefully trimmed into the bounds of 
propriety, and there was not the slightebt trane of bombast or eccen- 
tricity about him in any respect. He looked Hko what he was — a well- 
to-do English gentleman of the middle class. 

A young lady, five years his jumor, accompanied him to the door, 
and E^ie looked very blooming and fresh in her crisp momkig mnalin. 
Her light brown hair, braided plainly across her forehead, and 
gathered into a net behind, showed what masses of hair she had at 
command should she wish to practice any of the freaks and yagsriea 
of modem coiffure. How her blue eyes sparkled and how thoae 
pretty lips of hers pouted when he gave her his parting salute- 
within hearing of the groom, too — before he mounted bis horse. 
Well, well, there was nothing wrong that was there ? Hr. Artimr 
always kissed his dear little wife before going to town. We suppose 
most men kiss their wives before they start for businesa— at any rate, 
they ought to do so. 

'< Be sure don't be late, Arthur," said Emma, asthegroomran forward 
to open the gate ; ^^ dinner will be on the table at six, and if you're 
not home in time I shall 9eold aw/ul" 

<< All right, Em," said Arthur, as he rode away> laughing; ''I 
shall be in time ; but if you look so black, I won't come home till 
three o'clock in the morning, you little termagant." 

^'Dear old boy," thought Emma to herself; ''just fancy, suppos- 
ing he should'nt come home sometime till three in the morning, what 
should I do?" 

The fact was this couple had only been married about six months, 
and they were still, so to speak, lovers — that is, lovers of an accept- 
able and wholesome description, who could tolerate and be tolerated 
in other society besides their own. They were companionable and 
pleasant to their numerous acquaintances, althou^ they had not yet 
dropped into the monotonous jog-trot, every-day life of old married peo- 
ple. Emma loved her husband most devotedly. She was as happy as 
the day was long ; in fact, she was so happy that she lived in a state 
of fear and trembling that it would not last, and that the cup of 
pleasure might some day be dashed cruelly and suddenly from her 
lips. She had heard of Arthur's being engaged to a Miss Faley some 
years ngo, and never heard her name mentioned without Seeling a 
hatred towards the young lady that one oould scarcely have imagined 
to exist in the kindly heart of Emma. Last night, however, Arthur 
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informed ber thftt Claia Paley was going to be married, and idthoagb 
be told ber in ratber an absent and tbongbtfdl manner, it was a 
matter of great congratulation to tbe little lady, and accounted, in a 
measure, for ber sunny smiles, and tbe exuberant manner in wbieb 
sbc went carolling about tbe garden after ber busfoand bad left. 

Sbe fancied, bowever, tbat be looked ratber graye wben be made 
tbe announcement, and detected tbe sligbtest approacb to a aigb after 
be bad gtyea ber tbe particulars of tbe engagement. '' Could be be 
regretting bis lost love, and wisbing be bad waited a little longer till 
sbe bad thrown over Captain Yemer ?'' tbougbt sbe. No, no ; it was 
impossible — ^not to be tbougbt of for a moment. Artbnr was so kind, 
so loving, and so good, tbat sbe was quite eross with berself for allow- 
ing tbe idea to fiit across ber brain for a moment, and bastily dismissed 
tbe little cloud tbat oversbadowed for an inslant tbe sunshine of ber 
life, and went about ber bousebold arrangements as craitentedly and 
cheerfully as if no evil tbougbt bad for a moment disturbed tbe pleasure 
of ber existence. 

Meantime Arthur was riding leisurely up to town, and thinking 
bow much be should like to have stopped at home all day — for, strange 
to say, this young man, who bad been always most exemplary and 
exact as far as business Vas concerned, bad frequently, since be bad 
been married, looked upon tbe bank in tbe light of a bore, and bis 
little private parlour in Prince's-street by no means tbat paradise of 
quiet and propriety tbat be bad hitherto imagined it. But no, 
he could not any bow have managed to remain at Hurdle 
Lodge to- day. He bad fifty things — to speak in a general sense — to 
see to. First, there was a new junior clerk coming, whom be must 
put in tbe way of doing bis work ; then there was an important con- 
sultation between him and the senior partners, for which old Mr. Ingot 
was coming up on purpose. Old Mr. Paley was coming to see him 
about bis account, and vaiious money-matters connected with his 
daughter's approaching marriage. These were affairs to which nobody 
but Arthur could attend ; so be in town be must, and there was no 
use regretting it He urged his steed quickly over London Bridge, 
and in due time arrived at Prince's-street, where there was a man in 
waiting to take bis horse round to the livery-stables near at band. 

Mr. Maybury passed quickly through the banking-bouse to his little 
sanctum, wisbing tbe clerks who came in bis way a courteous good 
morning, and proceeded at once to open the letters which were await- 
ing him. It was a cozy little place, was this little parlour of 
Arthur's. Everything fitted up in tbe best style of office furniture. 
There was a large library table, best mahogany as to legs, and best 
Morocco as to top. On this was arranged a despatch-box — we believe 
it is called, wo do not know why — containing every variety of papers 
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and envelopes ready for nae. This was flanked on either side by 
gigantic richly«cut glass ink-bottles^ reposing in polished walnut-wood 
stands. A Are was bnnung cheerfully in tiie little grate, and on tiie 
mantel-piece stood a small contrivancei more like a miniature wild- 
beast den than anything else, labelled ''Post" and ''Deliyery;'' on 
cither side of this stood a letter-weigher and a gum-bottle. 

Arthur began quietly to snip all his letters with a very sharp, 
brightly-policed pair of scissors, one by one, till he came to one 
directed in a scrawly hand, on yery thick cream-laid paper, which had 
been delivered to him by hand, and did not look at all like a business 
communication. This he put on one side, and did not open it till be 
had inspected all the rest of the letters, and sorted them into little 
heaps, some of which he gave to the head clerk, Mr. Diss, who at- 
tended immediately he was summoned by a little catch-bell ; others he 
locked up, and then drew his chair to the Are, and opened tiie epistle. 
It ran as follows : — 

'' Charing- cross Hotel, Tuesday morning. 

« Deab Abthxjb, — Have only just come over from Paris, Heaid 
from Jack Leighton that Clara is going to be married to-morrow. I 
thiiik I have been used very badly in the matter, and shall make a 
point of seeing old Paley on the subject at opce. It may not be too 
late even now, for I verily believe little Clara's heart is in the right 
place after all. This marriage must have been patched up most 
hastily. Will call on you at twelve to-day, so more partioulara when 
we meet. In haste. 

"Your most miserable brother, 

"FfiAifK Maybuky." 

**Poor Prank!" ejaculated Arthur. "Upon my word I did not 
think he cared so much about the girl. By Jove, too, old Palej'a 
coming at twelve. It will never do for them to meet." 

Arthur then sat down before the fire, and read the Times till his 
partner, Mr. Moidore, came in to have a chat on business, and soon 
after Mr. Ingot arrived from the country. This gentleman was termed 
the head of the fiim, simply from the reason of his being very pompous 
and plethoric, doing no work whatever, and drawing his full share of 
the profits. The old man, however, laboured under the impression 
that he was a most important personage — the main-spring of the busi- 
ness, in fact; — consequently, his partners dared not make any altera- 
tion or innovation in the affairs of the concern without his sanction. 
And when he did come up on such occasions, which luckily was very 
seldom, he generally managed to upset all the clerks, from the courtly 
Mr. Diss down to corpulent Nailer, the messenger. In fact, young 
Skipperton, the wit of the establishment, who belonged to an histiionic 
club in Wardour-street, and knew more about low comedy than 
banking, called him " the head of the tn-firm." 
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Fortanatelj, on this occasion the old man had another appointment, 
and Moidore and Maybury, who knew better how to manage him than 
anyone else, smoothed him over by asking his advice on minor details 
which were of no consequence, and carrying all the important points 
their own way, as a matter of course. So they soon, to uso the lan- 
guage of the facetious Mr. Skipperton, ** polished him off." 

He had not been gone long when Mr. Nailer threw open the door of 
Arthur's room, announcing — 
"Mr. Paley!» 

** I have come," said this individual — a fussy old man, who went in 
for port wine and geniality ; " I have come, my dear Mr. Maybury, 
about a little money-matter I want you to transact for me. Truth is 
— you know what's going to happen to-morrow, I suppose?" 
Arthur intimated that he had heard a report of Clara's wedding. 
" Bfa ! ha ! Yes, yes," continued Paley, with forced merriment. 
" You know when little girls run away from their fathers it is cus- 
tomary to give them a trifle— in point of fact, a — a little pecuniary 
remembrance — on their marriage day." 

Arthur mumbled something about a marriage settlement. 
" Yes, yes, my dear Mr. Maybury," rejoined Paley, "we've done 
all that, but I wish to slip a — a — a — in point of fact, a thousand 
pounds into her hands to-morrow moniing after church. Here is a — 
a — a — in point of fact, my cheque." 

"Nothing easier, Mr. Paley," replied Arthur, "We have not a 
note of that amount in the house at present, but I am going across to 
the Bank myself immediately, will get it changed, and send a clerk 
round with it to your office." 

** Thanks, thanks, my dear Mr. Maybury. Your brother, Mr. 
Prank, is he a — a — o, in point of fact, well ? Still in Paris, I 
suppose ?" 

" My brother Prank is well in health, Mr. Paley," answered Arther, 
significantly. " He is at the present time in London, and purposes 
calling upon you this day !" 

"Gk)od morning, Mr. Maybury," And the fussy old gentleman 
hurried off at once down to his house at Clapham Common, without 
going back to his office, for he dared not face the impetuous rage of 
young Prank Maybury. Arthur immediately went to the Bauok of 
England to get Mr. Paley's note ; and on returning with the note in 
his hand, met at the door of his own establishment, his brother Frank. 
They had hardly exchanged greetings, when Frank began to pour 
out the account of all his woes to his brother. 

""Why can't you come in, Frank, instead of jawing outside on the 
steps?" 

" Because I could not put up with the shaking hands and twaddle 
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that I should have to endure," he replied. ** I shoold flntiy haTe to 
talk mj head off with ICoidore, thea I ahoold have to smirk to old 
Diss, aud enquire after his mother, and, parhaps, be obliged to craok a 
joke with young Skipperton, and pat Kailer on the back. No, no, 
thank you, I have no time for that sort of fun this morning; besides, I 
want to see old Paley." 

" He has just been here," said Arthur, doubling the Bank of Eng- 
land note down the middle lengthwise. 

"Curse him!" interrupted Frank. "What shall I do in the 
matter?" 

" My advice is, Frank, leave it alonci" relied Arthur, folding the 
note across the middle. 

" Leave it alone ! I tell you what, VVL do nothing of the kind. 
Leave it alone ! when I've had the dearest and most loving little letters 
in the world from her^within the last month. Not if I know it." 

Arthur once more folded thd note. 

" No, that I won't. Clara's as good and true as ever. It's all that 
confounded old father of her's. I'll run away with her to-night By 
Jove, I will!" 

Arthur again folded the note, which by this time was reduced to 
about the size of a shilling. 

" But, first of all, I'll go and call upon him, and ask him what he 
means by so unwarrantable an interference. The old wretch may 
possibly listen to reason even at the eleventh hour." 

"You must be careM what you are doing, old boy," replied 
Arthur, who by this time had rolled the note up into a pellet^ and got 
it between his finger and thumb. 

"Careful!" indignantly rejoined Frank; *' how's a fellow to be 
careful when such a girl has been threatened and, cajoled from his 
love?" 

" Well, well, if the girl really has a heart, and truly loves you, I 
wouldn't care thai for the churli^ old governors in the world," said 
Arthur, suiting the action to the word, and filliping his pellet away. 

The pellet glanced on to the hat of an old gentleman who had happened 
to be passing, and came with a smart ti^ against the window, caoaing 
the frivolous Mr. Skipperton, who was always on the look out for some 
amusement, to throw his face over the blind. 

"At any rate, I must be off," said Frank, ^*for there's that ass, 
Skipperton, sniggling at us behind the window." 

And off he went and Mr. Maybury went in doors, glancing severely 
at Skipperton, who appeared, however, to be in a state of abstraction, 
casting up unknown quantities of columns of figures in a ponderous 
ledger. The day wore on; Arthur forgot all about Paley and his 
thousand-pound note, wrote his letter^ and transacted his business 
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with the utmost method and regularity, and mounted his horse when 
his dajr's work was done, and rode home, thinking sadly of his brother 
and his love afiairs, and wondering what would come of it. 

Precisely at six o'clock that evening Hr. and Mrs. Maybury sat 
down to dinner in their most comfortable little dining-room. The 
cheerful blazing iBire and the subdued light of the moderator lamp just 
served to light the room well with glare and glitter. In fact, there 
was ;^ust light enough to show the pictures and engraving with which 
the warm-tinted walls were huhg. When Arthur entered the dining- 
room he was surprised to see a third person sitting at the table. This 
was a young lady, and from the unconcerned way in which she 
laughed and put out her pouting lips for him to kiss must have been 
a relation of his ; and sure enough she was. This young lady was 
Fanny Garbutt, Mrs. Maybury's youngest sisfcer. She was only seven- 
teen years of age, and from being TBther petite in figure a stranger 
might be well excused if he at first sight took her for a year or two 
younger. She was very pretty, with a profusion of rich light chesnut- 
coloured hair and sparkling blue eyes, which literally danced with 
fun and merriment. 

** Well, puss, what brought you here ?'' demanded Arthur. 

''A four-wheel cab and mine own indomitable will, monster," 
laughingly replied Eanny. 

"Well, since you have come, kitten, you must make yourself 
useftil. Come into the study after dinner and play pantomime music 
to me," said her brother-in-law. 

This was a task which Arthur always set his little sister-in-law to 
perform. She was a very skilf al pianistef and had a wonderful knack 
of stringing together all sorts of old-fashioned and popular airs, and 
playing them as a medley, which she called " pantomime music," and 
this performance was an especial favourite of Mr. Maybury's. So, 
after dinner was finished they all went into the " study," as 
Arthur called his little sanctum, which was principally used to smoko 
his cigar of an evening. Whilst he lounged in the easy-chair and 
smoked, his wife pretended to do some work, and Fanny played all 
sorts of things on the old square piano. She was just in the middle 
of a wonderful combination of the ** Devil among the Tailors" and 
'*Hot Codlins," when Maybury, who had hitherto been lazily 
smoking and enjoying the music, suddenly jumped up, rang the bell, 
and said, '' By Jove — I've forgotten something. I must go to town 
at once !" For all at once, to his horror, it flashed across him what he 
had done with the thousand-pound note. 

** Oh ! nonsense, Arthur," said his wife ; ** you don't really mean it ?" 

" I must, indeed, pet; it's a matter of the utmost importance, and 
to-morrow morning will be too late." 
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^' But what ifl it, Arthur V* 

'' Never mind, my child — you wouldn't understand it if I told jou 
— don't sit up, as I may not be home till the morning. Fan will 
take care of you." 

At this moment the servant came in to say that the horse was ready. 
Poor Emma, half mystified and half disappointed, burst into tears, and 
sank back on the chair. 

''Don't— pray don't, pet" said her husband feelingly. ''I must 
indeed go, and every moment is of the greatest consequence." And 
ho kissed off her tears as she struggled hard to look cheerful and 
smile through them. 

Fanny accompanied him to the door, and helped him on with his 
coat, and was rewarded by a sounding kiss on her pouting lips. 

" Take great care of Em., Fanny," said Maybury as he mounted ; and 
then in an undertone he muttered, ** By Jove, poor Clara Paley !" 

When she returned to the study she found her sister sitting there, 
but evidently calmer and more composed. 

'' I wonder what could have taken him to town. Fan, at tius hourj" 
said she. 

« Oh, some business or other; it doesn't matter — She'll soon be back." 

'' Bid he say anything as he went away ?" 

<' Well, he muttered to himself something about ' Poor Clara Paley.' 
I can't tell what he meant." 

** No, no— not that," said Emma, and she once more burst into a 
violent flood of tears, much to the astonishment of her sister. Poor 
Mrs. Haybury indeed felt most wretched ; her foreboding of evil had 
been so soon realised. He cared so much about Clara Paley that he 
had positively gone off to see her at this unaccountable hour. Per- 
haps he would even run away with her. But the fact of his ever 
loving her was quite enough for poor Emma, and she said to hor sister, 
<< Fanny, I'm the most miserable person in the world. I don't go to 
bed till Arthur comes home." 

Fan put her arms h)und her neck, and beseeched and implored her 
not to sit up, but without effect ; so at last she said, " Arthur put you 
under my charge, Em. ; so if you don't go to bed, I vow I won't ;" and 
she did not. 

Meanwhile Maybury had arrived in town, his conscience somewhat 
smiting him for not having confided the whole matter to his wife. 
He went to the police-office, informed them about losing the note, and 
obtained the service of a policeman, who accompanied him to the 
bank. After pealing the bell for some time. Nailer appeared, rubbing 
his eyes and thinking the world was coming to an end at seeing his 
master at that time of night. Presently down came Mr. Skipperton, 
who was in charge of the bank for that week, in his night-shirti and 
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horrified at the presence of the two policeman. As he said afterwards, 
he thought he was going to be then and there taken into custody on 
account of some jokes he had made respecting old Mr. Ingot. The 
matter was soon explained to these two worthies, and by that time 
they were fully awake and entered into the spirit of the search. Mr. 
Skipperton having put on his trousers, was especially on the alert. By 
aid of the policeman's bull's-eye they searched all through the gutters, 
underneath gratings, and everywhere, without success. At last 
Skipperton, who had been for some time on his hands and knees, 
grubbing amongst a heap of rubbish behind some railings, suddenly 
seized a little noblet of paper, carefully unfolded it by the aid of the 
light of his lantern, and, striking into a dramatic attitude, handed 
it to Mr. Maybury, exclaiming at the same time, '' Eureka /" 

The next thing was to send the note to Mr. Faley, as Mr. Maybury 
knew it was of the utmost importance he should have it early, and 
thinking, after all the mistakes that had occurred, it would bo 
best to take it himself, he sent his horse round to the livery-stables, 
and, hailing a passing Hansom, jumped in, telling the driver to go at 
his utmost speed to Glapham Common. It was past twelve o'clock when 
he reached Paley's house, but seeing the windows aU lighted up, he 
determined to go in and apologise for the delay, instead of slipping his 
communication into the letter-box. He found everyone up, old 
Paley as polite and ceremonious as ever, and his daughter Clara sitting 
on the sofa looking fagged but defiant. 

" Very kind, in point fact, a — a — most considerate, Mr. Maybury, 
to take such a deal of trouble about the matter. Clara, dear, you 
should thank Mr. Maybury." 

"Im sure I'm very much obliged ; but I'm so tired. Good night, 
Mr. Maybury," said Miss Paley, as she left the room. 

''Fact is, Mr. Maybury," said the old man mysteriously, '*your 
brother Frank's been here ; only just left. Quite a scene, you Imow 
— ^in point of fact — a — a — awful scene. Would take no denial till ho 
heard i^ftom her own lips* Yery desperate young man. Afraid 
he'll attempt to stop the marriage, or make some disturbance at the 
church to-morrow," 

''No, no, Mr. Paley," eagerly interposed Arthur, "there shall be 
nothing of that kind. I shall take care that he is not there. But I 
must get off— it's getting frightfully late." 

" Well, good night, Mr. Maybury. Quite sure you will take no 
refreshment? And you'll take care of that little matter in the 
morning. Thanks — ^in point of fact, a— a — many thanks." 

" You may depend on me, Mr. Paley," answered Arthur, solemnly. 

As he was getting into the Hansom, whom should he see but Frank, 

VOL. n« A A 
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walking up and down like a maniac, and palling his moofltachios as if 
be would tear them off. 

<<Hi! Frank," he shouted, ''jump into the cab and come home 
with me, and don't let's ha?e any more of this tomfoolery." 

After a long parley, and an elaborate explanation as to why Arthur 
came to Foley's at that unaccountable hour, Frank at last consented; 
and, under the soothing influence of a cigar, began to get calmer and 
calmer as they bowled along. At last he said — 

" I really think, old man, you were right. I believe, after all, from 
what Clara told me to-night, she is a heartless flirt." 

'' Without doubt ; and if you'll spend to-morrow with me, and 
promise not to attend the wedding, or make a fool of yourself, I'll 
soon convince you you've had a lucky escape." 

All this time — ^it was now nearly three o'clock — Emma had stead- 
fastly resisted Fanny's entreaties for her to go to bed. The ser- 
vants had been sent off long ago, and, thanks to the useful little 
Fanny, a blazing Are had been continually kept up, and the bottles of 
spirits and box of cigars placed on the table as if the master mi^t 
be expected at any minute. The poor child had done her best to 
comfort her sister ; she had ingeniously found out all sorts of pro- 
texts for Arthur's absence; she tried to impress upon Emma that 
sometimes business must be attended to before everything else, and 
that in money matters the greatest secrecy was very often requisite. 
Poor little soul, she invented all these Actions with tiie kindest intent, 
for she probably knew as much about the money-market as a member 
of the Vagrant Club. At last both the sisters went off into a pro- 
found sleep— the one because she was worn out with anxiety and 
weeping, and the other because it was long past the hour of her 
natural bed-time. 

It was getting on for two o'clock 'when.Emma started upi for she 
heard the wheels of a cab stop just outside the garden gate. She 
gave Fanny a shake, saying, quite cheerfully — 

" Wake up, Fan ; I do believe he's come. Bun out and see who 
it is. There, I hear him opening the door." 

When Fanny got out in the hall she saw what she supposed to bo 
Arthur, standing with his back towards her. She rushed up to him 
in her impulsive way, threw her arms round his neck, and exclaimed-^ 

** Ob, you bad, bad man ; why didn't you come home before ?" 

Suddenly she started, blushing to the roots of her hair, to find her- 
self in the arms of some one she did not know. It was Frank, not 
Artliur. Arthur, who had been paying the cabman, at that moment 
cntci'cd. 

'' Upon my word. Fun, that's precious cool. I can't bring a young 
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maa home but that you fall into his arms and kiss him in that out- 
lageoos manner." 

Then Frank looked foolish^ and Fanny did not know what to do 
with herself; but at last she said grarely — 

"Arthur, Em's in the study ; you'd better go and see her. I'm 
very tired, so good night." 

He immediately went into the study to see his poor little wife, 
leaving Frank kicking his heels Bbout in the hall. After a long con< 
Torsation he suddenly recollected him, and said — 

" Oh ! by-the-way, I've brought poor Frank down here to-night. You 
know, he's awfully cut up about the marriage of his old flame, Clara 
Foley." 

" Sis old flame !" screamed Emma with delight, " I thought she 
was jfouf^s. Oh, Arthur, Arthur, forgive me, and may Gk)d pardon all 
my evil thoughts ;" and the young wife dropped her sorrowing head 
on the shoulder of her husband. 

Presently, Frank — whb was getting very impatient and furious, had 
kicked over on umbrella-stand, and was on the point of smashing the 
barometer — was called in. Everything was explained — all about the 
thousand-pound note, and every particular concerning Clara Paley, 

Mr. Maybury took a holiday the next day, and they all breakfasted 
at twelve. Over this breakfast they all got very jolly, and there were 
many jokes respecting Fanny and her unceremonious embrace of Frank. 
This made the poor girl blush a good deal, but she got used to it 
after a time. As for Frank, as he had nothing particular to do at 
present, he accepted his brother's invitation to spend a fortnight at 
Hurdle Lodge; consequently he saw a good deal of Fanny. 
He went out long walks with her, took her up to town shopping, 
and very soon there was a sort of pleasant << cousinly" confldenco 
established between them. 

Just a year has passed away since the incident of the thousand- 
pound note took place. Mr. Skipperton has, in reward for his exer- 
tions on that memorable night, been raised to a responsible post in the 
bank. He has given up his histrionic club, and is engaged to a 
very pretty little girl at Hampstead. Old Ingot, greatly to 
the relief of his family and the intense satisfaction of the public 
generally, has been gathered to his fathers, leaving his money princi- 
pally to people who did not require it, and remembering one of his 
partners by the bequest of on antediluvian boot-tree, and the other by 
a plated toast-rack. It is said that Clara Lupton {nSe Foley) leads 
her lord and master an awful life ; whereas Emma Maybury thinks 
more of, and trusts her husband more implicitlv than ever. The lilacs 
and laburnums once more bloom around Hurdle Lodge, and from this 
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house Frank Maybnry will bear away, as his bride, the lovely Fanny 
Carbutt one day next week. 

Arthur gives away the bride, but we have good and cogent reasons 
for supposing that Mrs. Maybury will be unable to assist at the mar> 
riago^^ceremony. 



THE TOWV HOTTSE. 




^INCE the Toum Mouse last appeared in the columns of 
this Magazine he has been anything but a town mouse ; 
indeed he has belied his title most completely. He has 
been scampering as far away from town and its worry and 
excitement as possible, and escaped for a few weeks from 
the meshes of the net which conEnes him so closely during the rest of 
the year. He has been to Baden. *' To Baden ?" we think we hear 
readers impatiently exclaim. ** Surely that must be out of the fiy- 
ing-pan into the fire. What with the baUs, the assemblies, the 

gambling" Stay a moment, impatient readers, and let me explain* 

We have not attempted to break the bank, nor have we lounged in 
front of the Conversation-haus, nor mixed with the crowd of gay and 
hizarre toilets which throng the Promenade ; neither have we honoured 
the new theatres with our presence, nor dined sumptubusly at the 
Badischer Hof. In point of fact, neither Mons. Benazet nor any 
innkeeper in the town have been the better or the worse on account of 
us this year. Indeed, to the town of Baden we have not been at all, 
but in the Orand Duchy bearing that name we have spent our holiday. 
Far away in remote nooks in the Black Forest we have wandered, 
stopping occasionally in quaint, old-£Eishioned towns, which Murrajf 
scarcely mentions and Bradshaw wots not of ; residing in quiet little 
inns with out-of-the-way German titles, and partaking of wondrous 
dinners, whereat freshly-caught trout and tender roe-deer alwap 
formed an important item in the menu; assisting at marvellous 
singing parties in low-ceilinged rooms, dimly lighted by swinging oil- 
lamps, and peopled by a kindly and polite set of men, who smoked 
eternally, and imbibed an unknown quantity of feeble beer from tall, 
narrow glasses. Did we feel inclined to be active, we could spend 
our time in pedestrian excursions over the pleasant hills which abound 
in the province, or wanderings amidst the green lanes and orchards 
which flourish so luxuriantly in its fertile vales. On the other band, 
did we desire some employment to occupy our mind, without any 
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greafc strain on our bodily powers, there were miles and miles of good 
fishing open to us. And so we managed to wile away the time — 
now wading in the brawling Wutach, and pnlling ont silver 
grayling — anon 'throwing a fly' in the Ehine to tempt the wily 
trout — and again listening to the whirr of the reel, and feeling the 
bend of the rod, as a yoracious pike runs out the line on Lake Gon- 
stftnce ; leading a delightful existence of quiet and idleness, seeing 
no newspapers, forgetting the day of the month, haying no notion of 
anything that is going on, entirely eschewing politics, scarcely remem- 
bering whether Derby or Russell holds the reins of Goyemment, and 
indeed not caring the ghost of a kreutzer about the matter. 

But such a dreamy existence cannot last for oyer, and we begin to 
be gradually weaned from it on stopping, on our homeward journey, 
at one of those monster carayanserais which the modem rage for travel 
has demanded and the ingenuity of foreign innkeepers supplied. We 
mean the monster hotel, which is ''supplied with every English 
comfort," where "portare — biftre," "pellel," is to be found on the 
wine earte ; where Oalifftiani and the Tim§9 are seen on the table, 
and a plentiful supply of British Authors (Tauchnitz edition) repose 
on the bookshelves of the reading-room ; and where may be met with 
Jthat singular anomaly,' the waiter who speaks English — which gene- 
rally seems to mean an utter inability to. understand any language 
under the sun, and who generally passes his time in wondering what 
nation he possibly can belong to, grinning in an imbecile manner at 
bewildered tourists, and always replying in a different language to 
that in which an enquiry addressed to him is made. At these great 
places — where the British Paterfamilias is pompous, where the British 
matron can ensconce herself, and glare defiantly at you from behind 
her tea-urn, where her daughters think the '* table iPhSte and the 
charming society delightful ;" where the sons are third-rate Alpine 
Glubbists, and are everlastingly boring you with the account of the 
last Peak they have done, or the next they mean to do — we always 
feel uncomfortable ; and so wo did on this last occasion. We found 
the Timet and Qalignanij Punch, and the Illustrated Newe; we 
clutched them eagerly, and read them with avidity, and even took 
some of them to our own room, notwithstanding a special prohibition 
to the contrary inscribed in the Salon de Lecture. In these journals 
we saw allusions to things of which we knew nothing, and comments 
upon doings of which we had never heard. We found the world had 
been jogging on in its usual way, and left us, most inconsiderately, in 
utter ignorance of its doings ; and that chaiges had taken place even 
in those few weeks. Indeed we were behind the time, and it was 
quite clear that something should be done to put us au eourant with 
the events of the day ; so we speedily packed up our portmanteau, 
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and once more returned by the quickest route to the busj world of 
London. 

On our way baok, last week, we travelled in company with come of 
the riflemen who were just returning from the Tir National at Bnusdi. 
These gentlemen were most enthusisstio concerning the cordial recep- 
tion they met with, and the sumptuous manner in which they had 
been entertained.* They told us how they had been seiaed in the 
streets by people whom they had ncyer seen before, and never expected 
to see again, and taken into ttfh and lionized ; how Belgians. would 
politely explain any object of interest at which he might see the 
British rifleman gazing ; how, in short, the uniform of the Volunteer 
was a passport to everything pleasant and profitable throughout 
Brussels, and which the inhabitants of the town certainly exerted 
themselves to vuer in the most magnificent manner. 

And now the tourist season is drawing to a close it is time for other 
places to have their turn. Now is the time for Brighton to have its 
''innings." "Good, kind, genial Doctor Brighton!" as Thackeray 
humorously apostrophised it. The new piar which has just been com- 
pleted will undoubtedly prove a great attraction, and will supply a 
want that has long been felt — ^namely, a good lounge on the Wesfc 
Cliff. We hope the authorities will be able to convert it into some; 
thing more useful than the old Chain Pier, which seems to have 
remained in the same state of incipient decay ever since we can 
recollect. There is the same obtrusive double entrance, one for '' sub- 
Boribers," the other for common-folk like ourselves ; there is the same 
feeling— when you pay your money at the shabby, green hutch, that you 
are going to meet all l^e rank and fashion of the town — an expecta- 
tion, we need scaxcely say, never to be realised; there are the 
same shops with ricketty tables overloaded with bright-odoured 
polished shells and sea-weed impossibilities, and which you always find 
is so difficult to steer clear of during a brisk gale. Then we believe 
there is still that shop where lemonade, lozenges, and very yellow 
Bath buns are sold ; and does there still exist that elderly individual 
with a cracked voice who used to do those striking silhouettes in blaek 
paper, tinged with bronze, or has photography quite abolished himf 
We think tenderly of this last professor of a bygone art, and remember 
his models of ships were the wonder and envy <^ our boyhood. Surely 
the inhabitants of the East Clifit will be spurred into making some use 
of their Piers. Could not the end of it be covered in, and a reading- 
room established thereon ? 

The smoking-iu-railway*carriages question seems to be so simple 
that it is a wonder the various railway companies do not at onoe adopt 
it ; and were it not for the idea that railways were established cntir^y 
for the aggrandisement of the shareholders and directors, and not for 
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the accommodation of the public, it would doubtless long have been put 
in force. Simply have smoking carriages, distinctly marked as such 9 
on erery train, and there would be no more disturbance on the subject, 
though, perhaps, the guards might find themselTCs many shillings 
poorer by the end of the year. Just returning, as we have, from a 
land of perpetual smoke, where men smoke at any time, in a public 
dining-room, in their bedrooms, offices — in short, almost everywhere 
but in church, we feel qualified to speak with some authority on the 
subject. Yet if they want to smoke when they travel by rail, they go 
in the smoking carriage, and would never dream of lighting a pipe or 
a cigar except in the compartment especially devoted to the purpose. 

We are sorry to see the dispute with regard to the new magazine, 
Belgravia. Is it not possible to find out whether a title has been 
registered or not, and should not the authorities at Stationers' Hall 
decline to register a title a second time ? Why could not Messrs. 
Hogg have given notice of the fact before allowing Miss Braddon's 
publishers to go to the enormous expense of advertising the magazine all 
over London ? Miss Braddon has, however, nothing to fear, if we 
may judge from the first number. It is a good solid magazine of ono 
hundred and thirty pages, and a cover which is as elegant as it is novel 
in periodical literature. Amongst its contents may bo mentioned a 
good instalment of " Birds of Prey," by the conductress, which opens 
welly and promises to bo one of the best of her many noyels. Mr. 
Sala gossips pleasantly and graphically on *< Market Street, Man- 
chester," whilst Mr. Mortimer Collins sings charmingly of " Love in 
November." Hb concluding Unes-^ 

<< And kia me— -kiss dote, and remember, 
My beauty, my sweetheart, my love, 
That even in chilly November 
There's summer on lips that can love." 

are particularly musical. The illustrations are all good. Mr. Skill's 
"Aline" is charmingly drawn and admirably engraved. From the 
announcement of what is in store for us in future numbers of the 
magazine, we may predict a great success for the new venture. We 
happen to hiave seen also the first number of the other Belgraviai 
which seems to be merely a weak slip of London Society^ 

The amusing little brochure '^Vagrant Leaves," is now before the 
public. It is very capitally got up, and contains a large amount of 
humorous writing, especially interesting to those ^ who are well 
acquainted with the Club from which it emanates. 

Amongst the choicest and most amusing of the forthcoming Christmas 
books will undoubtedly be the ** Savage Club Album," which will be 
edited by Mr. Andrew Halliday, and contain contributions from 
Messrs. Tom Hood, Arthur SketcUey, Godfrey Turner, E. Draper, W. 
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J. Prowse, H. Leigh, A. A'Becket, W. Tegetmeir, C. liillward, W. 
Justyne, besides many others. The volume will be iUufitrated by 
Messrs. Paul, Gray, Bennett, and Brunton ; and the profits arising 
from the sale of the book devoted to a charitable object. 

Many of your readers will hear with regret of the continued illness 
of Mr. William M'Gonnell, whose name is so familiar to everyone 
acquainted in the least with the illustrated literature of our time. A 
number of his Mends have established a portfolio containing contriba- 
tions from Sand, Collins, Gattermole, Gilbert, Cruikshank, Keene, 
Watson, and many others, the sale of which, it is hoped, will raise a 
fund for the purpose of enabling the artist to proceed at once to a 
more genial climate. This collection may be seen, we believe, at 17, 
Tavistock Street^ Bedford Square, 



PTJBE WINE. . 

BY BENJAMIN JESSOPP MACKEI. 




^NGLISH people, though proverbially fond of malt liquors, 
are not insensible to the charms of generous wine. As 
dwellers on a soil unsuited to the production of the grape 
in its richest and ripest development, but eminently 
adapted to the growth of the constituents of our ales and 
beers, it is not surprising that national inclination and home produce 
should have advanced together, the one reproducing the ofhoT ad libitum^ 
even in the face of the strongest competition. 

Till within a very late period the high cost of good wine was an 
effectual bar to its extended use among the masses ; and although, by 
Mr. Gladstone's recent action in the removal of restrictions on the im- 
portation and sale of the foreign products, the way was opened up to 
a more general vrine consumption in this country, still the price 
charged was too high to make its complete triumph other than proble- 
matical. Happily, this question of *^ cost " is not insurmountable. 
The large vintages of the past three years, the great efforts making in 
the vine-growing districts to produce more extensively, the rapid de- 
velopment of the railway system throughout southern Europe, each and 
all are aiding vigorously in the production of better and cheaper wines. 
In addition, the annihilation of the middle-man system is now become, 
to a large extent, possible, because of the means for cheap and rapid 
conveyance of parcels and produce from one part of the kingdom to 
another. Where the direct importer and wholesale purchaser choose 
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to engage in retail as well as larger transactions, and to deHyer the 
goods at the houses of the small buyers, the necessity for the middle 
man no longer exists, while aU his profits are at once saved to the pur- 
chaser. 

This is the ground just occupied by the Yictoria Wine Company, of 
63, Great Tower-street, City — a company among the most conspicuous 
and successfdl in the path of improvement, and is deserving special 
notice in consequence. In the face of the strenuous opposition of the 
trade, in defiance of the remonstrances of retail dealers, publicans, and 
all the host who usually come in to take their profit on each bottle of 
wine, so to enhance its price to the small purchaser, the Victoria Wine 
Company has opened direct communication with the growers abroad, 
and, purchasing largely, is thereby enabled to sell — and does sell — a 
good and pure wine— one which has never left its care, to make 
adulteration possible — ^at about lOd. (Claret and Sauterne), or Is* 
(Spanish wines), per bottle, ordinary size. This is a great feat, and a 
comforting faci^ and must bring the foreign wines into powerful com- 
petition with our own long-won^pped "malt." In these days of 
co-operative societies, labour agencies, and all kinds of schemes to get 
rid of the obnoxious middle man, with his profits, and to bring the 
producer and retail purchaser in contact, there cannot be a doubt but 
that the Victoria Wine Company will be eminently successful. 

The only difficulty to be overcome is prejudice. A large num- 
ber of persons in this country will not believe that a cheap wine can bo 
a good one, simply because they have been accustomed to pay, or to 
hear of others paying, a very exorbitant amount for a like product. 
They rather like to be gulled, it's so charmingly conventional. Of 
Course, it is the interest of the publican to encourago this delusion ; 
but the inquirer may easily ascertain the truth of the matter by enter- 
ing into a small rule-of-thrce sum for himself — ^perhaps that may bo 
convincing. Taking the cost of the cheap red and white Spanish wines 
iipported into this country at £12 per butt of 108 gallons, and putting 
on 28. 6d. per gallon for duty, gives a quotient of 5s. per gallon, or 
10s. per dozen, so leaving a profit (after bottling and delivery in town, 
as the bottles have to be returned) of about 15 per cent, on cost price, 
if 12s. per gallon be charged to tbe purchaser. With a large sale, all 
ready money, this gives a very respectable income to the importers. 
Again, if you take the cost of Claret, Sauterne, or Chablis, at £5 per 
hogshead of 46 gallons, put on Is. per gallon for duty, that gives the 
price as 8s. 6d. per dozen, leaving also (at 10s. per dozen) a tolerably 
reasonable profit. The above rates are very low, but not so low as to 
leave room for doubt, or fear of adulteration, and prices will probably 
remain the same for some time to come, in consequence of our present 
excellent vintages. Now, then, with good pure Port and Sherry at 
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10s. to 128. per dozen, as supplied by the ^'YictenB" (instead of tk« 
publican's 4s. and 58. per bottle << decoctions"), it is reasoaaUe to 
infer that ero long thousands of humble homes and numberless poor 
invalids will be succoured, aided, and cheered by this most beneficial 
of all the drinks of Nature's laboratory. 

I am not now speaking so m«ch of fine as of pure wines; and it is 
to the latter the '' Victoria" Company especially refers. As a pleasant 
drink these wines are unsurpassable, whatever may be the season of 
the year, as the amount of spirit in their composition does not destroy 
the virtue ^f the grape, nor make the wine heating, heady, and intoxi- 
cating, but simply preserves, warms, and flavours. As a substitute for 
the vile concoctions of brandied products, sold in public-houses under 
the names of Port and Sherry, innocent as they aro of all connexion 
with grape-juice, or of any former residence in the vine-lands of the 
sunny South, they are beyond praise. From long personal knowledge, 
acquired by oonstent attendance in the Police-courts of London and the 
provinces, I believe that far more of the usual drunkenness is the resnlt 
of bad liquors — ^malt or spirituous — ^than of excess in eonsumption. 

All who have our national solmety and national health at heart 
should encourage the consumption of pure cheap wines. Far less in- 
toxicating in their character, uninflammatory to the system, giving 
invigoration and strength without stupefaction and the deleterious 
narcotic influences of malt liquors, they will tend, in a short period, to 
change totally the character of our hard-working drinking population. 
Brutal, insensate rage, acted on by stnpifying opiates and fiery alco- 
holics, will give way to cheerfulness, pleasantry, and good-nature; and 
even where unduly indulged in, good wine never leaves behind the bad 
bodily and mental effects and prostration invariably connected with 
malt-liquor inebriety. 

In sickness (as before adverted to) pure wine is invaluable. Requir- 
ing no digestive vigour, it builds up the depressed system, raises its 
vitality, purifies and enriches the blood, increases appetite, and gene* 
rally helps on the work of reparation. Philanthropists in general, all 
those connected with hospitals and institutions for the recovery of the 
sick, and the faculty at large, will confer much benefit on their suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures by aiding in the introduction of the pre-eminently 
poor man's wine. 
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To Ke-heat Boast Joints the Second Day. 
Oire of the small misfortunes incident to iuexperienccd house-keeping 
is the occasional appearance of a joint on table so underdone that but 
very little of it can be eaten hot, and none at all cold, and the mistress 
is in despair at the prospect of a protracted course of hashes and 
^inces, which, though — if made according to F» JF.^9 instructions, 
are very good in their way — can never be reckoned equal to the fresh 
joint itself. 

Betty, perhaps, proposes in the emergency to "hot it up again," 
but this, as usually performed, results only in the substitution of 
scorched for raw, and the meat left over, again to become cold, is dry 
and flavourless in that condition, and will convert into nothing 
tolerable except by the process of potting. 

But now let mistress and maid conspire to'perform on the joint as 
follows, and then see what tbey shall see. 

Take sweet fat, dripping, or lard, or c'^'^n fat taken off soup ; if it 
be very hard, warm it before the fire very gently, but by no means melt it. 
Now spread the whole cut surface of the joint closely over with 
the fat to about the thickness of a penny piece ; spread fat also more 
slightly over the whole of the rest of the joint, and then roast it over 
again in a gentle heat, nearly or quite as long as it had been done the 
day before. It must also be basted as in the first roasting. 

And let not Betty coax the mistress into the persuasion "that if I 
takes and bastes it well, ma'am, the fat goes all over it, and that's all 
it wants." 

No, Betty, that is not all, the cut surface must have the fat 
applied well into the grain while it is cold ; as soon as the meat begins 
to get warm, the gravy begins to draw and run, and hot fat mil not 
stop it ; so do it, like a good soul, just as F,F, tells you. 

In dealing with a roasting joint of top side of round of beef of a 
size that the mistress knows will supply the family the first day with- 
out cuttmg very deep, it is no bad plan to let it be underdone on pur- 
pose. The slices being all taken from the surface of one side, the 
joint is not only as good, but looks as well the second day as the first. 
In these days of close kitchen ranges broiled chops are a rarity, 
and P.F., much meditating on the unsatisfactory nature of fried chops, 
devised and has proved the following recipe : — 

Tie three small skewers together at one end, and tie string to each 
of the other ends, with space lefb so that the skewers thus connected 
will form a tripod. 

Spread the chops with fat, as directed in the last recipe, and fix 
each one upright in a tripod ; the whole of them should be arranged 
in a baking-dish or tray. Be sure to pull out the ventilating peg 
belonging to the oven. 

Put in the dish with the chops, and do them in a moderate heat 
about half an hour. If a little pure roast meat gravy be ot hand it 
should be put in a jar standing in a stew-pan of water, which should 
be brought to boiling heat on the fire, the gravy to be poured into the 
dish in which the chops are sent to table. 

It is a defect in this recipe that it takes such a number of skewers' 
to cook a few chops. 
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LA MODE. 

Iir our last nomber we mentioned the adoption of short skirts for 
walking dresses. For erening parties in Paris the same style is 
gaining fayonr, and of this no doubt many young ladies will be glad, 
as the inconvenience and extravagance of attempting to dance in the 
very long robes hitherto fashionable has been a cause of annoyance to 
many, and is a mode generally entailing entire spoliation on the luck- 
less dress. The fashion, however, of trailing skirts will still be re- 
tained for all full dress occasions, with the exception of dances. For 
the ball-room the Polish boot will, no doubt, be now tried, made in 
white, pink, and blue kid, or in rich silks and moires, finished off 
with tassels, and mounted with heels. Many white boots have 
pink or blue heels, and tassels to correspond with the rest of the 
toilette. The most dressy assumption is the gold or silver heel and 
gold or silver tassels. 

No new fabric for winter wear has yet appeared. The fine but 
cold weather now prevailing favours the use of thick materials in 
light shades; hence serges, reps,, and poplinettes in bright blue, 
French grey, and stone shades, may be named amongst available 
materials. Linscys are but little worn in comparison to more 
expensive articles, but they are very serviceable for common house 
wear. A number of gaily-printed flannels, with stripes of 
fancy patterns, are filling the shop windows, and will be 
used for petticoats, garibaldis, and children's dresses. The latter 
are now constantly made in one, something after the fashion of a 
round pinafore, with a pleated garibaldi bodice and plain skirt. Very 
broad mohair braids ore chiefly used as garnitures for thick materials, 
and there is also a checked tubular braid brought it. Gimp skirt 
trimmings and enormous frog drop trimmings are retained for stuffs or 
silks. 

The favourite mantle shape is the peplum, with a loose, paletot 
back — ^that is, short before and behind, but presenting two long van- 
dyked peaks below each hip. These may be made short, like jackets, 
or as long as shawls. Peplums added to the dress are much worn 
indoors, and look very stylish. A very low corslet, with shoulder 
straps, is also stylish. It should be prettily trimmed to match the 
peplum, and worn over either a white muslin or lama garibaldi or 
above a tight-fitting bodice corresponding with the dress. If the 
skirt is trimmed with a different shade, the peplum and corslet may 
correspond with the garniture. This corslet is not pointed either at 
the waist or top, but cut straight. Yivandiere leggings are a capital 
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introduction both for uncertain weather in London and for general 
use in the country. They are made of fine morocco leather, to be 
plianty and simply buttoned over the leg above the boot like a Polish 
top, to preserve the stockings from wet, mud, and cold. They are 
made in all colours, black to match the boot, or brown, grey, mauve, 
blue, or scarlet, to correspond with the petticoat or stockings. They 
can be carried in the pocket, and cleaned with a sponge. 



VEEDLEWOBK. 



A EICH ANTIMACASSAB JN CEOCHET. 
Made in separate Sexagotii and united. 

SlTITABLE ALSO 70B A 

MTJSIC-STOOL COYEE, TABLE-COVEE, BABY'S COUNTEE- 

PANE, &c. 

Use Walter Evan's Boar's Head cotton, No. 16 ; 'Walter's Penelope 
crotchet hook, No. 5. 

1. Tie a small ring of cotton, and work into it 36 treble crotchet, 
taking care that they are drawn together as closely as possible. 

2. Work one double crotchet hetneen every three treble stitches of 
last round, with ten chain between each. There should be twelve 
loops thus formed. Finish off. 

3. Work into the first loop of 10 chain, three treble, three chain, 
and three more treble. Eepeat this in every loop of ten chain all 
round. 

4. Double crotchet between the six treble of last row (formed by two 
clusters of threes coming together), three treble into loop of three 
chain, three chain, three moie treble into the same loop, and repeat aU 
round. 

5. The same as last round, but four chain instead of three between 
the clusters of three treble. Finish off. 

6. D. c. into loop of four chain. Eleven chain worked close; double 
crotchet into next loop of four chain, eleven chain, and repeat all 
round. 

7. Double crotchet into every loop. 

8. 1 tr,, 1 ch. Eepeat twelve times, then 3 ch., 1 tr. into same 
hole ; one tr., and repeat. 
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EAMILT PA8TIMK. 



1. 
PUZZLB. 
I am a word of 14 IctierB. My 1, 6, 12, is thai which is worn by a boy 
on his head ; my 4, 8, 11, 3, 14, is a hard substance, and often thrown by 
juvenile offenders ; my 13, 9, 7, 10, 14, 5, is an English bird ; my 4, 8, 6, 
12, 13, 14, is an iron fixture ; my 1, 6, 8, is a domestic animal ; my 4, 8, 11, 
12, is to desist: my 2, 10, is a preposition ; my 12, 13, 6, 10, 5, is a thing 
seen in a garden ; and my whole is one of the largest towns in Turkey. 

2. 
REBUS, 
(a) The proudest and greatest of the kings of Mexico ; b) a celebrated prince 
renowned for his exploits in France ; (c) a Mexican general, who disputed the 
advance of Cortes upon the capital ; (d) a prinoe [of Cyprus, impriaoned by 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; (e) a king of France, famous for his wars against the 
Saxons ; (/) the scene of a great battle fought between the Spaniards and 
Mexicans. The initials read downward give the answer. 

Edwaeo LAimotTOH. 
3. 

CHARADES. 
Go» see me atop of the struggling waves, 

Or at famed Niagara's fall ; 
Behead, and a duty is briefly enjoined — 

A duty belonging to all ; 
Behead me again, at once will appear 
A pencil of light from some distant sphere. 

4. 
Just take up a slice of something that's nice, 

And remove from this fragment its tail ; 
Transpose, and a very small portion you'll have 

In a bank, or, perchance, in a rail ; 
Transpose once again, and we scud o'er the ground 
If only we hear the dread bark of a hound. 

5. 
Of value gtcat I'm thought— 
From ocean I am brought ; 
Behead mo, I^m a noble ; 
Curtail me, l*m a fruit ; 
Behead me and curtail me, 
l^m a listener most acute. 
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6. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why itf a gardener who is short of a certain herb like an overworked 
Bignalman ? 

2. Why onghc you to try to win the friendBhip of a knock-kneed person ? 

3. What is tho difEBrenoe between a coune of study and acquaintance 
with a tailor's chaiges? 

CAKAOrAOUB. 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &o., IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 
Rebus. 
Semi, hemi, demi. Evil-minded, vile-minded. Arise, rise. Madam, 
Seam, same. Demi, idem. 

2. 

Tbasspositioit. 

English — shingle. 

3. 

CoHtJHDBVMS. 

Coding Loi$. 
ZetM, piH hdoty eMot, lotus, toti^rj, 

Gba&adis. 

4. 

Urchin. 

5. 
£ R A— Era. 

6. 
Mokes — Smoke. 

7. 
Race— acre— care. 

8. 
Hat — rod — ^hatred. 

9. 
Nurse —ruse — ^ussl-^us. 
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OVB COVHOIL; 

NOTES AND QUERIES, MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, &c. 



A WONDERFUL DREAM. 

Everybody has heard wonderful stories of dreams that came tme, 
resulting in marvellous discoveries of wealth, revelations of crimen 
and mysterious information of vaiious sorts. Sceptical people are at 
liberty to believe, of course, what they please, but ttie following 
story' comes to us well authenticated, and the finale is, we think, quite 
original. The dreamer was a gentleman residing in one of a row of 
houses in a street in Islington ; to mention names might be unpleasant. 
He dreamed one night that he had discovered at his house a hidden 
closet, which was stored with silver and other valuable articles, sufficient 
to set him up in the world as a man of wealth. In the morning he 
told his wife, who, like a sensible woman, asked him what he had 
eaten before he went to bed, and warned him of the ill effects of lato 
suppers. The next night he went to bed as usual, when lo ! the same 
dream was repeated. To doubt any longer would be to fly in the face 
of fortune that was opening the portals of wealth to the happy 
dreamer. He resolved upon an exploration. Modem-built houses, 
put up in rows for speculation, to sell or rent, do not present any 
architectural intricacies where a closet might be stowed away unper- 
ceived ; the lines are rectangular, and every inch of space saved. The 
hidden closet with the treasure must be somewhere in the walls. 
With a hammer the dreamer went about the house, sounding the 
walls, for indications of the concealed receptacle. 

At last his search was rewarded. . A blow struck on the wall 
brought forth a metallic jingle in response. He struck again, and 
the same musical echo came forth. Bewildering visions of wealth 
arose before the delighted — ; he called his wife to behold the 
realisation of his dream. 

Two or three vigorous blows brought down the plaster firom the 
wall, broke through the lath, and revealed an aperture, through 

which Mr. thrust his hand, and brought foxth a handful of 

spoons and forks. Mrs. now suggested that they had better 

proceed cautiously, and keep their good fortune quiet. The hole in 
the wall was covered up, and the happy couple retired to discuss their 
fortune. 

In a few minutps they were startled by a violent ring at the front- 
door bell. Mr. responded to the summons, and found on the 

step his next-door neighbour, in a state of intense excitement. 

" Are you the proprietor of this house ?'* said the visitor. 

" I am," said Mr. . 

" Then, sir, allow me to teU you that there is a robber in your 
house, who has been committing burglary on my premises, by break- 
ing through your wall into a closet, and stealing my silver-ware." 

Mr. countenance underwent an extraordinary change of ex- 
pression as the truth flashed upon him. He rushed upstairs to take 
a closer inspection of his secret closet, when the true state of ttie case 
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was soon disclosed. The houses were separated by a partition wall, 

and Mr. had realised his dream by breaking into }n» neighbour's 

premises, and had '* struck silver" in the store-room next door. A 
full explanation had to be made to satisfy the injured neighbour. The 
spoons were restored, the wall repaired, and the strictest secrecy 
enjoined and promised, but the joke was too good to keep, and we 
publish it as a caution to people addicted to dreaming. 



THE GRAVE OP THE GIFTED. 
A grare for the gifted — where shall it be ? 
Where shall we lay her, the child of song ? 
On a pearl couch watched bj a mermaid throng ? 
Oh no ! for the blue wave's restleis strife 
Is a standing type of her changeful life, 
And she of the loving, yet weary breast 
Must needs have a grave of perfect rest. 

A grave for the gifted — ^whcre shall it be ? 
Where the crowd ignoble may idly tread ? 
In the city's deep walled cemetery, 
A marble monument at its head ? 
Oh no ! for she loved the breezes free, 
And partook of their glorious liberty ; 
And sang of the riches Nature gave. 
Not there, I ween, shall her grave be made, 

A grave for the gifted — oh ! it shall bo 
Far in the depth of the forest green ; 
Where golden bees make minstrelsy. 
And flowers are the fairest ever seen ; 
Where violet beds are gently swayed. 
And boughs droop over a tender shade, 
Far, from all worldlings* strife and throng, 
A grave shall be found for the child of song, 

A grave for the gifted— the spot she loved 
In her pilgrimage here on earth below ; 
The place she wander'd, the hannt she roved, 
In the balmy splendour of summer's glow. 
The daisied sward of emerald grass 
Through which her thoughtful step would pass ; 
Where fell the gold at eventide, 
And ray'd her in it*s glinting pride. 

Where the midnight moon shall over her beam, 
And the stars keep watch in the purple deep, 
Where the dew of heaven in tears shall gleam. 
And seraphims guard her peaceful sleep ; 
VOL. n. B B 
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And th« tender snowy glimmering, 
Of tbeir white wings winnowing, 
Bball make that grove a sacred spot, 
That may be never again forgot. 

Bear no monument over her head, 
Let the nightingales sing at will, 
And the sweet wild flowers shall spring instead. 
And the air with fragrance and music fill ; 
And the glory cresta in the argent sky 
Shall tell of a spirit form on high ; 
Who, even among those throngs so fair, 
Sings wondrous melodies sweetest there. 

AUCS M* LiVPLKT. 



THE BIRD'S SONG. 
I can hear the fountain's plash 
Tinkle on the marble face 
Of the stetue 'neath the ash. 
In the garden's brightest place. 

I can see the sunny glean 
Falling on the roses fair, 
As they bow their heads and dream, 
Kiss'd asleep by perfumed air. 

See yon statue's face upraised 
In wild agony of woe, 
And the sculptor's skill is praised 
That such anguish he could show. 

I have heard thee tell the tale 
('Twas in classic times oi yore,) 
Of a life whose joy did fail. 
Lost in youth for evermore. 

She is chained to a rock — 
Yel ker hce the snnbeams kim. 
And her sorrows seem to mock — 
One$ they came in daye of bliss. 

Look upon that brow's still pain. 
What to her was summer's £^ow V 
Knowing love and life were rain — 
'Tis BO now, as long ago. 

In another tale X heard 
Two were parted loving well 
Hope and joy too long deferred^ 
Of this did'st thou weeping tell. 
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Soe'ttt thoH 1104 my w«ary wiags 
Best ftgainst each crael bar ? 
Happy heart that gaily nnge, 
Gladdest lark that soars afar ! 

Hearest ihou that bird's sad note 
From the green old forest tree ? 
On the summer air doth float, 
Wailings of my love for me ! 

And my ditty loud and shriJl 
Seemed by thee all \?ild delight, 
For the melody doth fill 
Room and house till day takes flight. 

Ah ! this strain so sweet and clear 
Is my last, my dying lay ; 
And 'tis for my love to hear 
As she moQme^ far away. 

Ellts Erlk. 



A JufiT Decxsiok. — One night a jud^, a military officer, and a 
minister all applied for a lodging at an inn where there was but one 
spare bed, and the landlord was called upon to decide which had the 
best daim of the three. " I have lain fifteen years in the garrison at 

," said the officer.— "I have sat as judge twenty years in 

R ," said the judge." — " With your leave, gentlemen, I have 

stood in the ministir twenty-five years at M ," said the minister. — 

« That settles the dispute," said the landlord. " Ton, Mr. Captain, 
have lain fifteen years ; you, Mr. Judge, have sat twenty years ; but 
the aged pastor has stood five-and-twenty years, so he certainly has 
the best right to the bed." 

LITTLE KATIE. 
Do you know my bonnie Katie ? 

Little treasure, 
Flinging o'er my sombre pathway 

All its pleasure. 

Do yon know her lissome figure, 

Light and airy ? 
Skipping hither, dancing thither 

Like a fairy. 

Have yon heard the gleesome patter 

Of her feet, 
Scattering through all the household 

Mnsic sweet ? 

Seen her face, while deepest mystery 

Holds its sway, 
As she at my home returning 

Hides away ? 
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And the sudden xBid upon me 

On the stair? 
And the spring into my bosom, 

Nestling there ? 

Then the glance to take in fully 

My surprise ; 
Then the trilling laugh, like bird-notes 

Near the skies. 

Better, far, though you should see her 

When I'm weary 
Of the turmoil of this journey, 

Long and dreary ; 

How her little dimpled fingers 

Stroke my hand, 
Soothing many a sorrow, she can't 

Understand. 

How her mother's eyes beam on me 

Sweet and fair. 
From beneath the golden glory 

Of her hair. 

How she murmuts words which comfort 

By each tone — 
Words which seem quite half her mother's, 

Half her own. 

I have often thought while gazing 

On her thus, 
That her mother's spirit surely 

Was with us. 

Else who teaches to my darling 

Such wise ways ? 
£Ise how can her childish cyc« give 

Such a gaze ? 

And there's more than gentle soothing 

Often given. 
For her angel glances raise my 

Thoughts to Heaven. 

So I trust my dead wife's last gift. 

Little Kate, 
May at last lead my tired steps to 

Heaven's gate. 



Sto5bt. 
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DARKNKSS AND LIGHT. 
"After the night— the day t 

After the darkness— dawn ! 
Trust to the sun's bright raj, 

Though for awhile withdrawn 1" 

So sings a tuneful bard, — 

Well, perhaps, so to do ; 
Poets, when ill press hard, 

Hearts from despair may woo. 

Yet 'tis not always here 

Happiness follows woe ; 
Some in the brighter sphere 

Only relief may know. 

Often the " weary and worn," 

In the black night of care, 
Here look in vain for a mom 

Waiting them only there I 

> 

Bom in that medium state 

Sages declare the best- 
Where soberest pleasures wait. 

Where traest comforts rest- 
Years of two Uvea were pass'd 

Under a cheering sun ; 
Few were the clouds that cast 

(Earth is a heaven to none) 

Gloom o'er their path, and when 

Awhile they did intervene, 
' Twas but to leave again, 

Bright as before, the scene. 

But in this ** vale of tears" 

No flowers amaranthine bloom ; 
Often the good of years 

For dirert ill makes room. 

God, with His sovereign hand, 

Did their possessions blight ;— 
Took from them health and land. 

Much that did erst delight ; 

Left them to strive alone 

With hardship— unrelieved ' 
By " friends" they had joyed to own, 

" Friends" they had ne'er aggrieved. 
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Still, itt His boundlesB love, 
Gave tbem the grace to look 

Up to His court abore, 
Into His holy Book, 

Cloods might obscure earth's sky, 

Ko'er could the soul despond, 
Fixing an earnest eye 

Light of which not one ray 
Is " for awhile withdrawn ;" 

Ever the noon of day — 

No eve — no night — no dawn. 

There, with adoring ey«s, 
Now they behold his faee : 

Earth was for tears and sighs— 
Heaven is their resting-place ! 



Garacticus. 



WISHING. 

Wishing cannot call back into being 

The sunlight and the flow'rs ; 
The shattered hopes and varnished dreams revive 

Of youth's unclouded hours. 
Wishing cannot stay our joys from fading, 

Or guard from sorrow's breath ; 
Never brings back those idols dieiished, 

Tom from our grasp by Deatb. 
Ah I vainly the voice of longing sigheth 

For lov'd ones pass'd away ; 
No tender prayers, no tears restore thorn, 

Till Death hath no more sway. 
If our wishes could bring love and gladness, 

Earth might be Paradise ; 
And towards our true, blest home in heaven, 

Our weak hearts would not ride, 

Hope Douglas. 



A SisTEH. — He who has never known a sister's kind ministrations, 
nor felt his heart warming beneath her oidearing smile and love- 
beaming eye, has been unfortunate indeed. It is not to be wondered 
if the fountains of pnro feeling flow in his bosom more sluggishly, or 
if the gentler emotions of his nature bo lost in the sterner attributes 
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of manhood. '' That man has grown up among kind and affectionate 
sisters," I once heard a lady, of much ohseryation and experience, 
remark. — "And why do you think so?" said I. — "Because of tho 
rich development of all the tenderer and more refined feelings of the 
heart which is so apparent in every action, in every word." A sister's 
influence is felt even in manhood's later years, and the heart of him 
who has grown cold in its chilling contact with the world, will warm 
and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some incident awakens within him 
the sofb tones and glad melodies of his sister's voice. And he will 
turn firom purposes which a warped and false philosophy has reasoned 
into expediency, and even weep for the genial influences which moved 
him in his earlier years. 

WINTER. 
The mellow light of Autumn hath gone hy : 

The gentle flowers have sickened and decayed ; i 

While chilling winds with moaning sonnds are nigh. 

From northern shores where thy round icebergs plajed, 

Now, with their icy breath no longer stayed. 
Gome mshisg on with hollow shriek and blast, 

Or moan through leafless trees with wailing sound ; 
While laughing streams are silent — Abound at last, 
And on the listening ear no sound of joy is cast. 

The earth, who lately smiled in conscious pride 

With wealth of gorgeous flowers in her hand, 
Doth now, with snow and icu round her, abide 

Shorn of the loyeliness that made her fair ; 

Forlorn and desolate, she waiteth there 
The coming of the blithe and sunny Spring, 

To wake with gladsome voice her loveliest things — 
The ornaments of earth with her to bring. 
While she with merry heart abroad her gifts doth fling. 

Stern Winter, in his icy robe of snow, 

Sitting 'mid icicles in chill array, 
Doth give a type, as seasons come and go, 

Of a bright holy resurrection day, 

When, 'noath the fair resplendent ray 
Of the eternal morn, earth's human flowers 

Shall rise in the bright image of their Lord, 
Aud spoiid from age to age the holy hours ; 
For aye, secure in heaven's celestial bowers. 
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SO WEARY. 
Father, I am very weary of this my lonely life- 
Its carking little cares and troublous strife. 
Is there no rest for Thy dear children here? 
Must we ever tread in trembling and in fear? 

Most no bright sunshine cheer our way to Heaven ? 
Must we always have our dearest hopes here riven ? 
Must we grope our way» and clouds beset us round, 
Until our eyes grow dim, and we oannot see the ground ? 

Thick darkness closes round us, we— do not look above; 
We cannot trust our Saviour's care, we do not trust His love; 
We have not always what we wish, and then we faint and cry, 
" Lord ! Thou hast forsaken us, and we shall surely die." 

But His kind arm is rouid us — He will not let us fall ; 
He sees our troubles, every one — He hears our faintest call ; 
He sends us trials here below to draw us nearer Him ;— 
Oh, that we could trust His love, and strive to conquer sin ! 

Sometimes 'tis very hard, in this our daily strife, 
To feel in these our trials the needful discipline of life— 
To feel we must go through them until our joumey^s end — 
To know in earth's fierce struggles our lives we are to spend. 

If we put our trust in Him who died our souls to save— 
Died to rescue us from death and from the darksome grave— 
We shall a purer life here tread, and happier by far 
Will be our crushed, worn spirits, though they very weary are. 



If we think what Christ has suffered to save our sinful i 
How they drove the nails into Him, and spat on His dear face, 
How they reviled and mocked Him,— oh ! scoffers, will ye say 
That ye do not believe in Him ? Oh, turn to Him to-day. 

For our Sariour dear is waiting, with outstretched arms and kind, 
To fold us in His fond embrace, if only we will find 
The way our path on earth to tread, and all our sins forgiven, 
To join His own bright angels there, and be with Him in Heaven. 

IBltoh Eabhscuit. 
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WILLIAK FITZ-08BEBT. 

A STORY OF LONDON LIFE IN THE DAYS OF BICHABD 
OCEUR-DE-LION. 




Ghaptba xxn. 

DBFBAT 09 THB BI0TXB8.* 

) HE victorious insurgents experienced a sndden check 
to their impetaons progress when they arrived at 
the foot of the hill near Newgate. Assistance had 
been procured from the Tower, and Fitzalwyne 
had collected together as manj of the loyal citizens 
as was possible in so short a space of time. When Fitz-Osbert 
surveyed the formidable array of the Mayor's forces, an ominous 
ihadow passed over his face, and he ordered his excited followers to 
halt. It was not an easy task to control the movements of the 
maddened and clamorous multitude pressing around him. Although 
they outnumbered the military by hundreds, it was impossible to use 
the rebel citizens efPectively against the trained and well armed 
horsemen in their front, and if they retreated to the narrow streets, 
their greater number would give them but little advantage. Fitz- 
Osbert fully comprehended the difficulty of his position ; but he also 
knew the danger of hesitation, and when he looked at the eager faces of 
his followers, he resolved at once to lead them on to the attack while 
they were yet inspired by the enthusiasm of victory. A loud yell of 
savage triumph greeted their leader's command to " press forward," 
and Fitzalwyne's party responded with a loud cry of execration as 
they beheld the heads of their slain comrades swaying to and fro in 

VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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the midst of the adyancing rebels. They rashed forward on the 
f orions mnltitnde thirsting for rerenge, and the air was rent by the 
awful crash and the shrill wail of the collision. For a few moments 
the greoli oiowd ikppeikTed to waver an^ bre^ ip he|Dre ihe lleaTj 
rash of the d^valqr, hak obb alter anoth«r lli» horaiBMn trere Isnrled 
from their horses by the strong anns of the citizens and &11 
ponderously in their mawre vrmowf. Snoo^raged by ereiy each 
sDOcess, the rebels recovered iiom. their first shock of the attack and 
hurried forward more furiously than ^er. Fitz-Osbert was foremost 
in the strife, dealing kk>W9 r^t and left wiMi a heavy oze. His 
loQg black beard tossing about with the rapid evolutions of ihe 
struggle, his dark flashing eyes, and bia strange stooping figure made 
him a conspicuous object among the heaving and tossing crowd of 
combatants. Around him the soldiers pressed with frantic energy. 
They knew that a price was on his head, and they fought despezmtely 
to hem him in and slpamto him from hia followers. Their efforts 
xs^et with but little success. The terrible blows of his batiie-axe 
cleaved and shattered their armour, and already five or ats lUltlj 
Vieii, well traiued tq arms, had fallen crushed and lifeless lit U| ||ti. 
At last, however, an opportunity occurred. Fitz-Osbert'a lool difi yt d 
on the gory ground, and he stumbled over {he dead hoif 9t 1^ 
follower. In an instant a dozen swords were raised to despatch him. 

*' Surrender thee, Longbeard ! " cried a stalwart knight, who had 
closely pressed the rebel leader throughout the oontest. 

" Not yet," muttered Fitz-Osbert, raising himself on one knee i^d 
dexterously warding off the blows aimed at his head. 

" Not yet, for her sake," cried a stern voice close bekind, and a 
knight, with a strange crest and with his visor down, sprang at the 
foremost assailant, and smote him to the earth. Fitz-Osbert leaped U> 
hi3 feet, and, with his new ally, broke through his astonished 
opponents and rejoined the citizens, who were showing an 
inclination to retreat. The re-appearance of their leader, accom- 
panied by the valiant stranger, whose prowess was even greater 
than that which Fitz-Osbert had displayed, filled the insurgents 
with new courage^ and they again gathered themselves together, 
Und pushed vigorously forward. All their efforts were, however 
quite ineffectual against the discipline and steadiness of die 
force opposed to them. The first body of cavalry had hurled them- 
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fofroes jndioiotisly, and kept reserves in readiness, anticipating the 
moment when they might be used with adyantage. Two honrs' hard 
fighting f oond tiie insnrgeniB mnch reduced in numerical stretigtb, 
and less aiidetit in their onsets. This seemed to the Mayor the right 
monient for availing himself of his reserves, and he ordered them to 
the front. Fresh, and ready for their work of slaughter, they fell 
upon the multitude with loud shouts of victory, and Fitz-Osberd 
tried in vain to rally his followers. Retreat was now the inevitable 
course of the rebels, and to prevent it from becoming an abject flight, 
Fits^-Osbert and his mysterious ally, surrounded by a few stout ad- 
herents, protected the rear of their undisciplined partisans. 

On reaching the narrow thoroughfares within Imdgate, the rioters 
sought shelter in the houses and hurled missiles from the windows at 
Filzalwyne's victorious partisans. In several places houses were set 
en fire by the enraged soldiers, and great columns of toioke curled 
upwards, increasing thet terror of the citizens and inflaming the fnry 
of Fite-Osbert's followers. Fitz-Osbert and his mysterious companion, 
however, endeavoured vainly to m^e a stand,or to rally the retreating 
orowd. The soldiers were armed with crossbows, and maintained a 
continuous discharge of bolts. How Fitz-Osbert escaped these deadly 
missiles none could understand. He seemed to possess a charmed 
life. Again and again the horsemen rushed forward to capture 
him, and again and again his remarkable agility and the heroic 
courage of his comrade baffled their attempts. When he looked 
round, as he frequently did, in the hope of saving his followers from 
the immediate disasters of a complete route, he was greatly distressed 
to observe how rapid their number was diminishing. Anxious to 
save l^emselves from the destruction which now appeared certain, 
many of them fled down the narrow le^es on either side of the street, 
and concealed themselves as best they could from their merciless 
punmers. 

" The day is lost," said the brave stranger. 

" I fear it is," replied Fitz-Osbert. 

*' We must seek some placetomake a stand," continued the stranger. 

** It is too late," muttered the citizen lawyer between his clenched 
teeth, at the same moment warding a blow from the mace of one of 
the soldiers who now fO'essed them closely. 

c c 2 
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The stranger drew back, raised himself in his starmps, and swing- 
ing his long and heavy sword in the air, dashed at the foreanost 
soldier and smote him to the earth. Another and another fell beCoro 
his poworfol arm and desperate energy, and for a brief moment the 
oonfusion was spread through the advancing ranks. Taking^ advan- 
tage of this, the stranger and Fits-Oabert tamed their horses* heads 
and galloped away, hotly pnrsaed by the soldiers. Some of their 
more active and faithfal partisans followed them on foot. They 
hnrried along Cheapside and did not panse until they arrived at 
litz-Osberf s house. There was no time for oonsoltation, not a 
moment for hesitation, and the stranger seemed to anticipate Fits- 
Osbert's thought when they readied the door of his house. ^ Leave 
her to me," he ezdaimed. " To the church ! to the church ! I will 
bring her there." 

Fitz-Osbert had good reason to be confident in the prowess of his 
gallant ally, and rushed at once into the portals of Bow Chnrah, 
followed by about half-a-dozen rioters, who were resolved to die 
rather than desert their leader. Fitzalwyne's party were hurrying 
forward to finish their day's victory, and raised a loud shout of 
triumph when they beheld the miserable remnant of rioters retrcsi 
into the church. At the same instant the stalwart knight who hsd 
fought so well by Fitz-Osbert*s side, was seen to run from ihe 
citizen lawyer's house, bearing a woman in his arms. There was a 
hurried movement to intercept him, but he sprang towards the 
church and disappeared within the shadow of the doorway with a 
speed that appeared almost supernatural. 

A yell of rage arose from the soldiers as they beheld the kn^ht 
reappear at the entrance of the church and close the massive doors in 
the face of his pursuers. The scene inside the sacred edifice when the 
last bolt had been driven into its place, and the great iron ban 
securely fastened across the oaken doors was strangely impressive. 
Fitz-Osbert retreated to the altar, and at his feet they placed the 
apparently lifeless form of Nelly. His friends gathered round him 
and awaited in silence to hear the will of their leader. 

The chivalrous stranger stood at some distance, leaning on his 
blood-stained sword. '' Qood neighbours," said Fits-Osbert, it is 
the will of God that the good purpose for which we have taken up 
arms shall not be accomplished by our devotion. We have seen our 
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faithful friends fall [aronnd us to-day — marbyra in the sacred cause 
of liberty. It may be our lot to join them soon in that eternal 
kingdom where the selfish tyranny and the crael malice of the world 
cannot enter. It may be that by the desperate conrse we have this 
day chosen, we shall have gained a liberty far more lasting than any 
the world can establish. It may be that we shall ere long assemble 
together where there reigns a sweeter peace than any we conld hope 
for here. The wanton wretches who are thirsting for onr blood will not 
hesitate to desecrate this holy building to satiate their cmel vengeance. 
Hark ! tiiey are battering at the doors ! They are resolved to break 
in. I am content to end my life, sword in hand fighting with my last 
breath in the sacred oanse of freedom. If there be any here who 
are willing to do the same let them step up by my side, and let those 
who deem the few remaining years of life worth bartering for, seek 
some refuge whence they may go forth and claim the mercy of onr 
enemies." 

There was a pause. 

Slowly and solemnly, with faces pale and determined, the little 
group of stalwart men ascended the steps of the altar and placed 
themselves silently by the side of Fitz-Osbert. 

The tall, and stately stranger did not move. The light streaming 
through one of the narrow windows flashed on his bright armour, 
but it was impossible to recognize his features, covered as they were 
by the steel bars of his visor. 

Fitz-Osbert looked at the knight as if awaiting some explanation ; 
but none was ofPered. 

'* To whom. Sir Knight," he said at last, '' have we to offer our 
humble gratitude for the valorous assistance we have so unexpectedly 
received at your hands this day ? " 

•' To your daughter," replied the Knight. 

"My daughter!" 

" Aye, your daughter," replied the stranger. " When thoughtless 
vengeance, such as now thunders at yonder trembling doors, would 
have robbed me of life, your daughter came like some good, gentle 
angel, and rescued mo from the cruel hands of my enemy. For her 
sake I am here to-day, and for her sake I will stand by you to the 
last." 
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FiiakOfibert started as he reoognised the voice of Sir Hugh da 
Daziadred. 

'' Toa axe too brare and noble,*' aaid FitiU)dwri, advaiusiiig to Sir 
Hugh, '^ to be sacrificed in sacli a caose as thia. Yon faaye done 
good service to-day. Further help is nsdegs. Is thezenomAaaa by 
which you may escape ? " 

'"None," replied Sir Hugh calmly, ''I have oast my lot with 
yoon, and we will fight our way from hence, or peiiA togettier. 
See the door is giving way I Let as retire to the tower, they dax« 
not fioUow ns there—'' 

The great beanns of oak were at that moment rant aaunder amid 
the yells of the crowd without. Sir Hugh seised Nelly in his anas 
and led the way up a narrow ladder into the bell tower. Fits- 
Osbert and his friends quickly followed. 

The ascent was by no means easy, the ladder led to a kind of Iaad> 
ing on which another ladder rested, leading to the top of the tower, in 
which there was a large chamber. They could hear the wool-work 
of the doors ^liting wider under the heavy blows of the beaiagVB, 
and they knew that tlicdr temporary escape entirely depended on 
reaching the first landing before the besiegera oonld arrive at^ 
&ot of the ladder. The last man had just stej^sed on the landing, when 
with a loud crash the doors were heard to fall in, and a ahoot of 
mad triumph rang through the building. Fite-Osbert and his f oUowwt 
grasped the ladder and with a desperate effort dragged it up on the 
platform before they were discovered. The ascent <^ the aeoond ladder 
was less hurried, for in spite of all the threats and impreoations of 
the furious soldiery b^ow they knew that they wei!e oomparalively 
safe. Nelly, whose nerves had been completely unstrung by the teiri- 
ble sight and the yet more terrible sounds of the strife, gcaduailf 
recovered under the influence of the cold breeae that swept tbroagb 
the openings of the tower. Some moments, however, •liqised 
before she could understand where she was. 

The warm blood rushed into her face, and her beautiful blue e^ 
lighted up with a sudden gleam of joy whan she found Sir Hugh 
bending over her. 

" Have you come to die with me ? " she aaked| dasping his 
blood stained hands. 

** If God ordains it, Nelly," answered Sir Hugh gravely. 
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*' Bs4 oanBot we escape i" asked Nelly, looking anzioiisly at her 

''ImpoenUel" ipqplied Fitz-QAert folding bis amwi with an 
sir o£ solemn resignation. 

«*.|^#l impossiUe I " said Sir Hngh, patting his hand on the hilt of 
hi« ssroid. I ha^ foogbt mj way thxoQgfa sturdier ftUows than 

Whiter be iraa qpeaUng aloodahear was raised by the noisy crowds 
9mi baking i«te the street below Fita-Qabert obeerred amne of Fite* 
alwyn's party bearing a ladder into the church. He oonunonieated 

thia tettrSegb. 

" Leave them to me," exclaimed the yenag bexon, and urging all 
of them tB remain perfect^ silent^ he cwpt down the ladder ie the 
fiiet landing, apd, concealing hiniself beldnd a projection in the wall| 
fnietlyawaited the result. 

Witbskantaand oaths the crowd below fi«ed the ladder -egidnst 
Hm pletloiki and began to ascend. Sir Hugh did not move until 
the hebaet ci the foremost man appeared, then spnnging from his 
piaeeef eonceahnenti and oseting his sword aside, be gripped the 
laddsv with both hands and hurled it back against the opposite wall 
with sacih violence that the greater part of those who were climbing 
up fell headlong below. Again ik» ladder waa replaced, and 
aifheia were ranged to cover the attack. Sir Hugh pieked up his 
heavy sword, and utterly regsffdlesa of the arrows that glanced 
off hia anaoor and split against the wall behind him* he 
advoMsed to the edge of the platform and struck at the ladder with 
bis ponderous sword. The followa who were half-way up hesitated 
to proceed, and Sir Hugh took the advantage of their fears to repeat 
his Uowa nntil the ladder broke, and fell against the wall several 
feet beiaw. Leaving Fitzalwyne's f ollowera to their rage and disap* 
PMAtmentb ba> returned to the anxious group in the chamber above. 
Vkt^ had heni att and seen part oC the strange contest, and thej 
iwtiMtively regarded Siir Hugh aa their leader. 

" Tbciy wiU try the same xoeana again,'' said Fits«Qabert. 

** U Omj try a hnndared times»" replied Sir Hngh » '' we maji easily 
defaeA tbair purpose. Ond man my defend this tower against 
hoadEredsy unless they use fire or batter down the wallsi I have seen 
j^aoea less easily defended hold out against far greater odds." 
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Sir Hugh spoke with the excitement of one to whom series of 
strife were familiar, and the enthnsiasm of his manner inspiied 
Fitz-Oshert and his companions with a faint hope that some mode of 
escape might yefc be devised. 

" They will never dare to fire this sacred bnilding/' said Fita- 
Osbert. He had scarcely nttered ike words, when great shoots 
below attracted his attention. Sir Hugh ran down to the lower plai- 
f orm to see the cause, and quickly returned with the terrible news 
that they were placing stacks of wood below for the purpose of firing 
the tower. 

" We must yield at once," said Fitz-Osbert, looking at his dwa^ter, 
" for her sake we must yield." 

** Father," cried Mary, " if there is a chance of saving your- 
self, do not throw it away for me, I am quite prepared to die. We 
will meet again, when all this wicked work is over — ^we will mee* 
again, dear father, in Heaven." She looked very beautiful standing 
there resigned to her fate, and strong in the faith of God*8 belp. 
Still more beautiful she looked when her face suddenly beamed witti 
a new thought, and putting her hand eagerly on her hAet^^ 
shoulder she said, " I know how to save you. I will go down to 
Fitzalwyne myself — ^they will not dare to use their weapons against 
a defenceless woman, and I will plead for our lives." 

Sir Hugh looked at Mary with astonishment and admiration. He 
did not approve, however, of the proposal. The coarse and horrible 
threats of the soldiers led him to expect but little respect £or her sex 
and innocence. Fitz-Osbert had more faith in the influence of his 
child, but cared not to sue for mercy from the tyrants against whom 
he had declared open hostility. 

Nelly's resolution was not shaken by the objections of Sir Hugh, 
and her father, nor by the entreaties of the brave men who had 
determined to perish by her f ather^s side ; she advanced towsoda 
the ladder and began to descend. Sir Hugh and Fitz-Osbert followed. 
When she reached the lower rounds of the ladder, and before she 
came in sight of the crowd Sir Hugh held her back, and calling all 
the little party together, bade them stand ready and follow him when 
he gave the signal ; then he allowed her to go. The <damonr of 
voices suddenly ceased when she appeared on the platform. There 
were hard and cruel hearts below, but the hardofrt of them all was 
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softened by the calm, brave look of the beautiful girl, as she stood 
there resolved to f aoe their fnry. Sir Hugh advanced to her side, 
and with ihe assistance of one of Fits-Osbert's companions, the ladder 
which they had dragged up after them in their retreat was lowered 
without opposition. 

" They yield ! they yield ! " shouted the soldiers ; and one of the 
officers attempted to dear a space for the proper reception of the 
captives. 

Boldly and firmly Nelly descended the ladder, and begged to be 
conducted into Fitssalwyne's presence. 

*' Thou'lt go there soon enough," said the officer, producing a cord 
and preparing to fasten Nelly's hands. 

'^ Can I not go now P '* asked Nelly quietly. 

" Not till thy fellow birds come down from their roosting in yonder 
tower," said the fellow, prcceeding to draw the cords ti^tly round 
her delicate wrists. 

The insulting jeers which followed this remark stung Sir Hugh to 
the qadckj and seisdng a huge beam of timber that stood against the 
wall he hurled it down on the men immediately under the ladder and 
gave the signal for the descent. Notwithstanding his heavy armour 
he bounded lightly to the ground, closely followed by Fitz-Osbert 
and the others. His long sword glanced over his h^ad and fell to 
the right and left with a force that seemed to sweep all before it. 
In an instant, the rascal who was binding Nelly's hands fell to the 
ground, stunned and gashed by that terrible blade. He lifted Nelly 
in his arms and rushed towards the door. Fitz-Osbert and his com- 
panions were dosely pressed, but they fought desperately, and were 
rapdly forcing their way out of the church, when a loud cry of pain 
burst from Nelly's lips, and Sir Hugh was seen to reel and fall with 
his burden. They fought their way to the spot, and in doing so two 
of Fitz-Osbert's followers fell mortally wounded. A few moments 
of frantic wrestling, and the surging and heaving of the maddened 
crowd subsided. The loud wail of strife ceased, and the soldiers and 
dtizens made way f <xr the prisoners. Fitz-Osbert went first, bound 
with cords, two of his faithful adherents followed, and then Sir 
Hugh and Nelly. Every eye was fixed on Sir Hugh as he walked 
with his head hanging over his broad breast, his crest broken, and 
his armour blood-stained, between six sturdy soldiers armed with 
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pikeii. Then followed Nelly, borne in the an&e o£ two longii men, 
her white lobe wet with blood| and her &oe celm end beaatifiil in 
deeih. An arrow had pieroed her fair hreaai,aBdhir eputtlMd gpoe 
to join the angel thioi^ahe bq often fiietiired in her sweet towimi ef 

another world. 



Ckapthb yXTTT« 

THK PBISOX — TBS «»AVX*-«1»« VM* 

Gold grey wiAi, the stonea of whieh were monetoneniflly rv^er, 
a oold stone floor; a small window pit>tected by a dtottt iMot liar, e 
massive door studded with nails, and crossed and reoroesed hy bands 
of iron, an arched roof glistening with moifltam, a small wooden 
bench, and a bed of dried fi^m leares, constitete all the itens of tte 
scene to which we mnst now conduct our readers. 

This little drama is drawing^-or dragging to an end. Sir Hegh 
de Danedxed has been the eolitary oecmpimt of this eheertees apartftM B t 
for several months. Bis handsome face, which was wont fobeam 
wi^ BO muA manly tittu^itf, is now sadly dliangod. The fire in his 
dark eyes has been quenched, and a pale, unhealthy hue has nHM 
on his brow. Som)W has been gnawing at his heart, and hef sister 
Melancholy has poured her drowsy influence over his braiii. In 
one long dream the young Crusader has spent his days and n^hts 
witiiin the narrow limits of his cell. For hours he has sat witii his 
face buried in his hands, dreaming of the past, and hoMing imaginary 
conyemation with Nelly. Her large blue eyes, her wild golden hair, 
and her graceful form rise before him with all the rividness of 
reality. 

In this attitude he was sitting one morning, when the grating of 
the heavy bolts, and the gruff roice of the warder awakened hhn 
twm his reverie. 

*' Not sleeping, Bir Hugh f ** asked the man kindly. 

^ Vm not sleeping," replied the Crusader with a sigh, ** but I was 
dreaming of a scene raider more dieerful than this. Have you 
Weught the wanwntP^' 

^ Art thou in sueh great haste to die that thon wiU stm persist hi 
iMkii^me that same question every thnel visit theeP Cheer npmy 
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IomU-I iMiY6 boi^r newa — ^ihou may'st yet see the blue aky, and &• 1 
the wann gem. Hers is a messenger firom the king. Aye^ a mort 
welcome messenger." 

^* My l«id/' said Walrick, mahing up to his mastei^ and (daaping 
his band witii honest affection. 

"Walrick!" exclaimed Sir Hugh, with a sadden gleam g£ 
pleasant recoUection, whioh as suddenly subsided. '^ AJaa I hare 
done with jesters now." 

'-Thou hast done tviihotU them for some months, my lord/' replied 
Walriok, somewhat pained en observing, the changed appeairance of 
his master, ^' and thou art not improved by their absence." 

'* I am of too serious a mood,Walriok. Thyfooling will no Iong«t> 
moTe me. Pray be gone." 

" Because thy fool cannot move thee, thou would'st move thy fool. 
But what if thy fool can move thee to more than mirth — ^what if he 
can move thee from this unsavoury habitation to — ^&eedom and 
the world. Here is a note from the Lion Heart wherein he does 
pardon thy offence in remembrance of thy service at Acre." 

Sir Hugh rose to his feet and grasped Walrick's hand in silent 
gratitude. Amid all his sorrow, the love of freedom, and the desire 
to bieathe the free air still remained within him, and so intense was 
this new and most unexpected joy, that he waited not to inquire by 
what means his fool had obtained the boon. 

The ceremony of release was soon over, and Sir Hugh stepped out 
into the open air with the feeling of one who was beginning a new 
life. His first desire was to ascertain the fate of Eitz«Osbert and 
his friends. 

Three human heads on the summit of long poles placed over the 
postern gate of the Tower were pointed out to him by Walrick, and 
he was shocked to discover that the centre one belonged to Fitz- 
Osbert. 

He walked along for some distance occupied by the gloomy thoughts 
which the ghastly sight recalled. It was a long time before he oould 
summon enough courage to ask about Nelly. That she was dead he 
knew, for the cold, deathly touch of her lips still seemed like an icy 
drop on his face. He had stooped over her body and snatched a 
hasty farewell amid the crowd of the justice-room. 

Walrick spared his master the trouble of much inquiry, for, leading 
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him to the open space beside the Priory of H0I7 Trinity, he pointed 
out a grave marked by a krge white stoney and left him to his own 
meditations. 

From that day forth the little bank of green and the large white 
stone formed the sacred shrine of freqaent pilgrimage. Bverj day 
about smiset Sir Hugh was seen standing there in solemn reverie. 
And when after years had passed away, he found a new oam£ort^ a 
new hope, a new life in the deep, warm love of Maiy de Lawnfivid, 
he atill remembered the hallowed spot. Often in the bright summer 
time a stately oavaloade would halt at the gates of thePriozy of H0I7 
Trinity, and Sir Hugh de Danedred, accompanied by his wife, Maiy, 
and by Broadhart, the priest, was seen planting floweiB on Nelly's 
grave. 



I ^T J ti>tt>>^»^ ^ ■ 
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CHBISTHAS WITH THE POETS. 

I HEBE is noUiiiig to fix tiie exact date at which the 
oommemoration of the birth of Jesns Christ settled 
into an institution of the Ghnroh. By some it has 
been said that the observance of this feast began as 
early as abont the year a.2>. 68; and it would seem 
that Telesphoms, who flourished a centuiy after this date, ordered 
divine service to be performed, with the singing of an angelic hymn, 
on the eve of the Nativity. The Emperor Diodesiany who puUidy 
abdicated in the year 304, amongst the incidents of his inveterate 
persecution of the ChristiaDs, on one occasion caused a church to be 
fired in which a congregation had met in honour of the Nativity, and 
consumed them together with the sacred building in which they were 
assembled. 

Commemorations of the Nativity, if desultory ones, are thus shown 
to have taken place before the time of Constantine. But it was only 
about the period of his reign, and probably owing to his encourage- 
ment, that the natural tendency to the observation of this festival 
developed into a fixed celebration that promised to become at once 
catholic and perpetual. The comparatively late date at which the 
honour of general recognition was paid to Christmas, was owing in 
part to the fact that the early Church directed its attention to the 
public ministry of oar Lord, rather than to the incidents of His birth, 
childhood, or even His manhood, so long as that was spent in retire- 
ment and preparation merely. Thus St. Chrysostom observes that 
*' not the day of our Saviour's birth, but the day of his baptism, is to 
be regarded as his manifestation." 

The institution of the festival of the Nativity in the fourth century 
has been variously, and, sometimes, rather capricioixsly accounted for. 
It has been derived by some persons from the Jewish feast of the 
Dedication, which Judas Maccabeus ordained after he had cleansed 
the sanctuary from the pollutions of the discomfited heathen, and 
had set up a new and purer altar for the service of the Lord. " Now, 
on the five-and-twentieth day of the ninth month (which is called 
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the month Gaslen) in the htindred forty and eighth year, they (Judas 
and his friends) rose up betimes in the morning, and offered sacrifice 
according to the law, npon the new altar of fonmt offerings, whidi 
they had made. Iiook at what time and what day the heathen had 
profaned it, even in that was it dedicated with songs and cithems, 
and harps, and cymbals. Then all the people fell npon their faoei, 
womhipping and praising the God of heaven who had givtn them 
good success. And so they kept the dedication of the alifir e^ht 
days, and offered bnmt^offerings with gladness, and saerifloed the 
sacrifiee of deliveranoe and praise. They decked also the forefront d 
the temple with crowns of gold, and with shields ; and the gaites and 
iSie chambers they renewed, and hanged doors npon them. Thus 
was there rery great gladness among the people, for that the repmadi 
of the heathen was pnt away. Moreover Jndas and his brvthrai, 
with the whole congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of ihe 
dedication of the altar should be kept in their season from year to 
year, by the space of eight days, from the five and twentieth day of 
the month Caslen, with mirth and gladness." (1 Maccabees iv. 52 
— 59). This narrative is snbstantially repeated in 2 Maccabees x. 
1 — 8* and the evangelist St. John has an allusion to this feast. 
" And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it ifw« 
whiter*' (St. John x. 22). We have italicised the last few words 
because it will be inferred from what is almost immediately to be 
mentioned as to the uncertainty of the day or the month in which 
the birth of Christ really took plcioe, that a very colourable argnment 
IS found in them for identifying the feast of Christmas with that <rf 
the Dedication. 

But there are other hypotheses. One of these is that the 
festival of the Nativity is a Christianized perpetuation of the heathen 
Saturnalia, during which an attempt was made to recall in practice 
the peaceful glory of the age of gold. Presents were interchanged 
amongst friends ; feuds were forgotten ; criminals were reprieved ; 
war was postponed, and business suspended ; and pleasure and 
Hoense reigned supreme. The Saturnalia were celebrated on the 
sixteenth, the seventeenth, or the eighteenth of December; and it 
does not exclude the supposition of the Jewish origin of the observ- 
anoe of the Nativity, to imagine that some heathen practices were 
tografibed npon its celebration. Neither, if we may trust the 
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reasoning of Hooker, and Bishop Andrewes, would sneh a twofbld 
derivation attainb the Ineftre of iti sanetityf * Mr. Biddle, who 
mentions the abore amongst other more pnreljoonjectaral derivatioBS 
of Ghrisbnas e^lebration, rentfu^cs that aflier all, ^ ttke institntlon 
maj, pei^aps, be soAdiently explained bj the oirottmstanee, that it 
trss the taste of that age (the f onri;h oentnry) to miiltipl j £eitiTal% 
and that the analogy of the events in our Saviour's histosy, whitfh 
had alMady been mai^ked by a dirtinot e^ebrition^ may nainraUy 
hav^ pointed ont th^ pre^ety of mttridng His nailivity witti the 
same honourable distinction. It was oelebrsted with all the aiarics 
of lespeet nsnally bestowed npod high f estivala ; and disdngoished 
Itlso by the oiistom, derived probably from heathto antiquty, of 
interchimging presents and making entertainments*" (Maftvalof 
Christian Anti<|CQties.) 

The precise day, at even the month, in which teok place the 
biflh of Christ, has not been oonclnsively ascertained. Clement^ of 
Alexandria, teUs ns ^ot some persons referred this gladly-xnomentovMi 
event to the sixteenth of May. Others, again, assuming from the 
tim^ of year that would be convenient for a general tuatioii, sneh 
as took place at the nativity of Christ, and also from the £aet of 
shepherds keeping a nightly watoh over their floeim at the time <^ 
its occurrence, have ooncloded it probable that it happened in one of 
tiie Mtamn months, say in September or October. 

Be this as it may, the festival of the Nativity was first eelebrated 
in the Bast on the sixth of January. In the latter part of the fourth, 
and the beginning of the fifth centnries, this dote was appropriated 
to the commemoration of ^e baptism of Jesns, whilst His birth was 
honoured, as now, on the twenty-fifth of December. The orientals 
only gradnally adopted the latter date ; and it was not nntil the 
sixth contrary that the whole Christian world became nnanimoos in 
observing the feast of the Kativity on the same day. 

The consolidating of the festival in the fourth century led to the 
adoption of a " three-fold cycle of sacred seasons, by which the 
personal history of ocnr Saviour was represented in a kind of 
chronological order.-'f The first of these cycles is that of the 

* *«A Learned Dtseoorse ef Oeremoaies retained aad osed in Chiiitian 
diarebe^." 

t KiddVfl '•Christian Antiquities.*' 
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Nativity, or Chi'istmufl, couuuencing with the first Souday in Advent, 
and terminating with the Epiphany ( Janoary sixth) ; the eeoond is 
the oyde of Easter ; and the third is the cyole of Whitsontide. 

It is proper at this sti^ of onr progress to sketch lighUyths 
topics about which the Christmas Mnse is religiously conversazit. Li 
an artide entitled "Advent with the Poets,'* published in the 
" Ghurchnan's Family Magazine " for December, 1865, we took the 
opportonity of showing how the metrical aspirations of Heathandom 
had fumished us with at least one ganuine Advent hymn ; and that 
the ezpeotofcion of the coming of Christ was not limited to the liu 
of direct revelation. But the hymns or songs of Chnstmas can 
have no such duplicity or twofoldness. The hopes both of the 
Hebrew and the Greek o^atred in fact, if unconsciously, in one aod 
the same person. A Jew who recognised Jesus of Nazareth as bear- 
ing the tessera of his national predictions, and the GentOe who 
recognised Christ as bearing the tesaera of his own vaguer hopes, 
respectively spiritualized his Judaism and vacated his henAenhood 
by the very fact of such recognition. Every follower of Christ, iiom 
the mere oircnmgtanoe of his hearty adherence, is a mystical d&ild of 
Abraham, and an inheritor of Messianic promises and prophecies. 
We crave two sentences to indicate broadly the course of these, 

A vague hope springs up to the dispossessed of Eden that a future 
victory over the Tempter will accrue to the seed of the woman ; a 
hope which by successive limitations is found narrowing itself to 
the descendants of Shem, of Abraham, of Israel, of Judah, and 
finally of David. The seed of <lie woman is announced as Shilok 
Prince of Peace ; as a Prophet like unto Moses ,- as the Ijord no lesB 
than the Son of David ; as a Priest no less than a sacrifice, nnti) 
prophecy does its utmost in the more precise eyangelical predictioiis 
of sndi seers as Isaiah, much of whose wondrous imageiy our own 
Pope has grouped together in his well-known "sacred reliqfQe,'* 
entitled '^ Messiah," and first published in the '' Spectator'* for May 
14th, 1712. This poem, it may be remarked in passing, was pro- 
fessedly written in imitation of Virgil's " Pollio,'* which itself was 
almost certainly an adaptation from the inspired bard whose lips had 
been touched with a live coal from o£E the altar of God. 

An nnffciling store of topics is thus opened up to the Christmas 
poet. There is a song in every promise ; a lay in every fulfilment; an 
ode in every dovetailing and combination. 
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The great facfcy not o£ Cfaristmas alono, but of all time — and 

rela^velj to the natives of our planet, of all eternity — ^is the fact of 

the Incsmation, the fact that God '^ took npon him the seed of 

Afamham," and was in hmnan form, Immannel, God with ns. The 

miniite metaphysical and physiological specolations which originated 

in the circmnstances of this neighbonrhood of natores in the person 

of Christ gaTe to a large extent a particolar complexion to ancient 

hereoies, and a particular diaracter to ancient hymnology. The 

Incarnation is the settlement, so far as it can be understood or 

appreciAted by mortal intellect, of the long-vexed question of the 

relation of the human to the Divine. It is the apotheosis of our race ; 

which, before it, either humbly trusting in an announced— or else 

wearying itself in orphan-like speculations on a possible— Fatherhood, 

rose, in it, to apprehend the idea of a very Brotlierhood of God. 

Doctrinally the Incarnation defined the quality and the limits of the 

Fall of man, and the depravity of his nature. The Fall was not 

utter in the strongest and ultimate sense of that word ; for there 

was the possibility of recovery. The depravity was not hopeless — 

not inveterate or ingrained enough to shut out the nature of man 

from affinity to the nature of God. These were still so much one 

that at least they could co-exist in a joint occupation of the same 

tabernacle of flesh. Man had not exiled himself .beyond recall. Tho 

earth — his earth — tearful wanderer and alien as she had long been 

from the harmonious sisterhood of the stars, found herself returiiing 

from the error of her orbit to be invested with the Imperial crown of 

space, to be a centre of the universe, tho realm and throne of a 

present God. Christ was tlie Word and tlio Wisdom in which a 

renewed ftystemailc trinity — God, Man, Nature found expression. 

Universal harmony was, in the Logos, recovorcd or rccoveraLle. 

The series of contrasts arising from the juxtaposition of the 
Divine might with the weakness of infancy ; of tho Divine wealth 
with abject poverty ; of the All with tho least — the.^ have ever 
been themes very dear to the heart of the Christmas poet, whether ho 
has indulged himself in the popular, social, and half-sccular carol, or 
confined himself, as we do now, to what is more strictly the utter- 
ances of the rejoicing soul. Apropos of this whole group of contrasts, 
many of which will be illustrated in our quotations, we are only 
careful at the moment to make our observation ; and this Rliall be 

VOL. 11. ^ " 
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apologetic of the manifestation of the Creator and Baler of all tiiiiigB 
in the gaise of weakness and abasement. IHie midsammer earn naeds 
not to borrow from a taper the light wherewith to eke oot Us day, 
nor would he care to be sapplemented bj a fivefij. The mooa does 
net crave the crawling lamp of the wormi doee not borrow from the 
sea its atom stars, or pray to be enlightened by the flitting fiitt of 
the swamp. The monarch does not envy the base palace isf ilie 
snail ; nor does the knight indued with plaited steel covet the mai] 
of the wretched limpet. From less to greater — io all from notfaway. 
How should God, upon the occasion of His incarnation, aioc^ ii 
dignify, by His adoption, the poor pomp of His creatore-worid ? 
Earth hath no state equal to the demands of Divine magniioenoe. 
Manhood is the best that earth can offer to her Buler ; and manfaeod 
is greater than its modes or accidents, l 

'Tis thus all Grodlike voices sine;. 
And have sung since the world began. 
That it is more to be a man. 

Than, being man, to be a king. 

For nought save us beneath the skies — 

Save us, and peers of our estate. 

Is worshipful ; and nought is great 
Which it is greatness to des{Hse. 

Moreover, so far as we can see, it was only by the adoption of a life 
of poverty by Christ, that His religion could hope to be saved from 
becoming the honour and patent of a class, instead of being, as now, 
the glory and safety of or race. Had His kingdom been of ibis 
world, nay, had His fortunes been such as to have struck in any ooa- 
siderable degree upon the external senses, the Heaven of another 
life would inevitably have seemed to be the purchase of the wealth 
of this. Even as the facts at present stand, such a doctrine is not at 
all hard to discover amongst the phenomena of popular wrong- 
headedness. Such a doctrine is indeed a deplorable heresy : and one 
best to be confuted amongst the poor by the benevolent and sympa- 
thetic action of the rich. 

Ephraim Syrus, a monk and deacon of the fourth century, who 
" was entitled," says Sozomen, " to the highest honours, and was the 
greatest ornament of the Church," was born at Nisibis, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, in the first year of the reign of the 
Emperor Constantine the Great. By force of natural talent and 
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pcorer of ap^iciE^tion, he attained an idoey masteiy orer the mqat 
abBtmse theorems of philosophy. " His style of writing/' to qpobp 
S<aometx again^ " was so replete with splendid oratory and sublimiiy 
of thought that he sn^assed all the writers of Greece." To his 
aingolar honour it is asserted that his works carried, undimini^d, 
into a Greek translation, all the elegaoce, and nerve, and vigour of 
the original Syriac. Basil, bishop of the metropolis of Gappadocia' 
ihe most eloquent and learned man of his age, was accustomed to ez- 
ppess his reverence and astonishment at the vastness of Ephraim's 
emdition. He is said to have written verses to the nnmber of three 
hnndred thousand. Some of the productions of his fecund genius 
were hymns on ihe Nativity. One of these is so grand in the 
simplicity of its character of a Divine idyll, that, although its length 
places it beyond our liiaits, we cannot pass it by without a short 
abstract. The author pictures all animated Nature assembling to 
pay homage to the infant Saviour ; the sliopherds bringing Him 
offerings from their flocks — " a lamb to the Paschal Lamb, to the 
First-bom a first-born " — ^the lamb bleating its praises to Him whose 
coming as the Lamb of God proclaimed to lambs and oxen an 
immunity from sacrifice. The shepherds praise Him as the chief 
shepherd, who shall gather all into one fold ; as the child older than 
Noah, and younger. As David once slew ii lion to save a lamb, so, 
they say, the Son of David is bom to destroy that raveuing wolf who, 
in the beginning, slew Adam, then pa<?tnred as a stainless lamb in 
Paradise. Old men and ancient women throng out of the city of 
David with greetings; young men, maidens, wives and mothers, 
group around Him who has come to lend a sanction and sacredness 
to every relation of domestic and social life. Epliraim's treatment of 
his subject is nearly unique, and altogether idiosyncratic. On some 
other occasion we may hope to improve our acquaintance with him. 
- Cosmas, of Jerusalem, is the name of another poet of the Eastern 
Church, of whom, at some future opportunity,* we hope to speak a 
little more fully. He is probably the most learned of the Greek 
ecclesiastical poets; and "his fondness for types,'* says the late 
Dr. Neale, *'his boldness in their application, and his love of aggre- 
gating them, make him the oriental Adam of St. Victor." ** His 
compositions are tolerably numerous ; and he seems to have taken 
pleasure in competing with 8. John Damascenes (his foster-brother) 

dd2 
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BB in the Natirity, the Epiphany, the Transfignration, where the 
Ganona of both are given." Cosmas, or St. Cosmas— for he was 
canonized, and his day eonunemorated by the Eiustern Church on the 
14th of October— was Bishop of Maimna, near Gfaza ; a dignity to 
which he was reluctantly consecrated by John, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. He died in a good old age about the year 760. 

Cosmas has left a canon for Christmas Day, ««c rijp Oeoyoioy, « 
long poem of which the original is given in Daniel's "Thesanrw 
Hymnologicus," and which is translated in the "Hymns of the 
Eastern Church." Of the several odes into which Dr. Neale has 
divided this poem, which be is inclined to think is, on the whole, the 
finest of all the canons of Cosmas. The first is as fbllows, prefixed by 
the opening lines of the origixial : — 

Xpiarbg ytwarai SoKdaartt 
XpiffTOQ IK ovpav&Vt airayrriffaTtf 
XpunbQ iwi y^f *wi(f«ft|rf, 

Christ is bom ! Tell forth His fame I 
Christ from Heaven ! His love proclaim ! 
Christ on Earth ! Exalt His Name ; 
Sing to the Lord, world, with exultation ! 
Break forth in glad thanksgiving, every nation ! 
For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

Man, in God's own image made, 

Man by Satan's wiles betrayed, 

Man, on whom corruption preyed. 

Shut out from hope of life and of salvation, 

To-day Chbist maketh him a new creation, 

For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

For the Maker, when his foe 

Wrought the creature death and woe. 

Bowed the Heavens, and came below,^ 

And, in the virgin's womb His dwelling making. 

Became true li/ux, man's very nature taking ; 

For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

• 
He, the Wisdom, Word, and Might, 
God, and Son, and light of light, 
Undiscovered by the sight. 
Of earthly monarch, or infernal spirit, 
Incarnate was, that we might Heaven inherit : 

For He hath triumphed gloriously ! 

Our next representative poem is taken from a hymn-writer of the 

• The reference is. of course, to Psalm xtIii., 9; *• He bowed the Heavev 
also and came down.'* 
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Latin church, and from a Latin original which may be consulted in 
Baster's '* Answahl Altchristlicher Lieder ;" in Daniel's " Thesanras ;*' 
or, in a slightly varied form, in Archbishop Trench's *' Sacred Latin 
Poetry." The author, Johannes llanbnimiis, who was of the very 
latest of Hedieaval hymnographers, was bom at Brussels in 1460, 
and, after fnlfilling several dignities in the chnrch, died, abbot of the 
Cloister of Livry, in the neighbonrhood of Paris, in 1502. The 
hymn in question is derived from the '* Bosetnm Spirituale," and 
taken from a longer poem of thirteen stansas, commencing-— 

" Eja mea anima 
Bethlehem eamus." 

The three stanzas translated below have long formed a Christmas 

hymn, which was in favourite use in its original Latin, in the early 

reformed churches. It is now, Baster informed us, to be met with 

in various protestant " Oesangbiicher," in an old German version 

beginning with the line — 

•* Warum liegt im Krippelrin " 

which represents the "Hen! quid jares Stabulo" of Manbuonus. 
Engish versions are not of the rarest occurrence. We take one of 
the latest, done by Mr. Herbert Kynaston, from Mr. Orly Shipler's 
" Lyra Messianica." 

Swathed, and feebly wailing, 

Wherefore art Thou laid 
All Thy Glory veiling 

In the manger's shade P 
King, and yet no royal 

Purple decks Thy breast ; 
Courtiers mute and loyal 

Bend not o'er Thy rest. 

Sinner, here I sought thee. 

Here I made my Home, 
All my wrath I brought thee. 

Vile am I become ; 
All Thy joys redressing 

On my Birthday mom, 
Give my oodedsad s Blessing, 

In a stable bom. 

Thousand, thousand praises, 

. Jbsus, for Thy Love, 
While my spirit gazes 

With the Dost above ; 
Glory in the highest 

For Thy wondrous birth, 
Lowly where Thou liest, 

Praise and Love on earth. 
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We qnote a " Sonnet on the Nativity," translated by Mr. Edward 
Churton, in the ** Lyra Messianica," from the Spanidi of Ltiifl de 
Gongora, a poet bom at Cordova in 1562. He was of a very dis- 
tinguished family; studied at Salamanca, took holy orders; wasmide 
chaplain to the king and prebendary of the Church of Coxdova, in 
which preferment he died in 1687. In his life-time he published 
nothing. His posthumous works consist of Sonnets, BeUques, Heroic 
verses, a Comedy, a Tragedy, and Miscellanies ; which have been 
often published with notes and commentaries equal to the pretension* 
of a poet whom the Spaniards partially reckon as the prince of all 
their poets : — 

To hang transfixed upon the bitter Cross, 

To bear Thy bleedmg brows all pieroed with thorn, 

For frail man's glory to abide foul scorn. 
And for his gain to welcome deepest loss — 

This was a hero's deed. But to be bom 
In such poor abject lodging, such scant room, 

A doorless shed in icy blasts forlorn. 
So low to stoop. Who from such height didst come — 

Oh, what a choice was this, my sovereign Lobd ? 
What strength did Godhisab to l!hy cradle lend 
To bear that outrage of cold Winter's breath P 

Not more Thy bloody sweat, or body gored : 

For ffreater far the distance to descend. 
From God to Man, than from poor Man to Death. 

As we turn to our own lyrists, we are proudly conscious of as 
inexhaustible wealth of Christmas verse. PK)udly, and yet al 
present, rather embarrassing. We know how little room we Ixan 
left for further quotations, and how countless a number of authii 
must be left without so much as mchtion or allusion ; albeit some d 
these are amongst the chief glories of our literature. It a 
fortunate, however, that such poems as we have still to present do 
not demand words of introduction at our hands. '^Asly George 
Herbert." for instance, may safely be trusted without comment to 
contribute his flower to our anthology. He tiius sings of " Chrislanas 

All after pleasures as I rid one day. 
My horse and I, both iartd, body and mind, 
With full cry of affections^ aulte astray ; 

I took up in the next inn I oould And. 

There when I came, whom found 1 but ray dear/ 
My dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to Him, ready there 

To be all passengers' most sweet relief? 
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Wrm{:« in Xiebt's numtle, wuAe into » 



Since m j dark eoul and bnuisk is TVj rigkt. 
To man of all beaste be not than a i 



Fvauh and dadE ny aoal, ihafc Tboa nftjst kare 
A better lodgiBg, dnnarack, or graTe. 

The ahepherda nng ; and shall I sflenft be ? 

My God, no hyiBB for TheeF 
M J Boiil*B a shepherd too : a flock H feeds 

Of thoQghia, and words, and de eds 
The pasture is Th j words ; the streams, Thj grace 

Enriching all the place. 
Shepherd and flock shall sing« and all mj powers 

Ont-sing the dajlight hoars. 
Then we will chide the son for letting might 

Take up his place and right ; 
We sing one eommon Lord ; who^efiuv He should 

Himself the candle hold. 
I win go seardiing, till I find a sqsl 

Shall stay, till we hare done ; 
A willing shiner^ that shall shine as gladlj^ 

As frost-night sons look sadly. 
Then we wiU sing, and shine all our own day. 

And one another pay : 
His beams shall cheer my breast, and both so twine. 
Till eren his beams sing, and my mosic shine. 

Bobert Herrick, thai jovial poet, and simple-hearted man who in 
his *^ Hfiiperides'* sang — 



' Of brooks, of bkMsoDM, birds, and bowers. 

Of April, May, of Jone and July flowers.'* 



^ timed bis lyie with a flDOMiimefl aniBaiiig freahnen and piqo^ 

d e v utiu P, ftfr Hie seoonpsnimsnt of his ** Noble Ksmbcn.*' The 

:,.^ TBty soul of Hemdc seamed one flo««r4N»d ; skhoagfa a flowcrJied 
fraa Hfte oomas of whidi » l^naxHag weed was noi snifonnbf 
eiehided. The following dswy poem is in keeping with the mmss 

'^ BimpUcitjr ^ lUB poetie gemas and the deyontness of his rsligiow 

^ inspinlaoD. It is entided :— 

\-^^ As Ode of the Bisth of Ote SATloum. 

Ijr nnmben, and bat these few, 
I sing thy birth, oh Jssc ! 
Thon picttie babie, borne here. 
With snperabnndant scorn here ; 
Who for Thy princely part here, 

Hadst for thy place 

Of birth, a base 
Oat-stable /or thy couch here. 
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Instead of real incloBuroB 
Of interwoven osiers ; 
Instead of fragrant posies, 
Of dafMills and roses, 
Thy cradle, kingly stranger, 

Aa gospell tells, 

Was nothing els. 
But here, a homely manger. 

But we with silks, not cruells. 
With sundry precions Jewells, 

And lilly-work will dress, thee 

And as we dispossesse thee 

Of cloudsy wee'l make a chamber. 

Sweet babe, for thee, 

Of ivorrie. 
And plaisterd round with amber. 

The Jewes, they did disdaine thee ; 
But we will entertaine thee 
With glories to await here. 
Upon Sly princely state here. 
And more for love than pittie ; 

From yeare to yeare 

Wee*l make thee, here, 
A free-bom of our citie. 

Our next specimen is taken from the ''Hymns and Songs ot 

the Church," of the more sedate Wither. The author has prefixed 

to it, in that work, a prose abstract of the great Christmas doctrine, 

and an exhortation to the hospitality and charity of Christmas 

practice. '* This day,*' he says, ** is worthily dedicated to be observed 

in remembrance of the blessed Nativity of onr Redeemer Jesos 

Christ: at which time it pleased the Aimi^ty lEVvlher ta sclid His 

only begotten Son into the world for cfor sakes ; «nd faj aa nn 

speakable union to join in one person God and man, withont oonfa- 

sion of natures, or possibility of separation. To ezpfesSy therefoie, 

our thankfulness, and the joy we ought to hare in this love of God 

there hath been anciently, and is yet continued in England (above 

other countries), a neighbourly and plentifnl hospitality in invittng, 

and (without invitation) receiving unto our well-furnished tables, our 

tenants, neighbours, friends, and strangers ; to the honour of our 

nation, and increase of amity aiid free-hearted kindness among us. 

But, most of all, to the ref I'eshing of the bowels of the poor, being 

the most Christian use of such festivals, which charitable and 

good English custom h^h of late been seasonably re-advanced 

by his Majesty's * gracious care, in commanding our nobility and 

* James tbe Firet. 
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frentrj to repair (espedaUj at cmch times) to their conntrj 
mansions. 

As on the night before this blessed mom 
A troop of Aneels unto Shepherds told, 
Where in a stable He was poorly bom, 
Whom nor the earth nor heavens can hold, 
Through Bethlehem rang, 
This news at their return ; 

Tea Angels sing. 
That Ood with us was bom : 
And they made mirth because we should not moum. 

Ohorus, 
Thevr angeU ea/roU sing we then. 
To God on high (dl glory he ; 
For peciee on earth hesioweih he 
And sheweiih favour unto men. 



This favour Christ vouohsafeth for our sake ; 

To buy us thrones He in a manger lay ; 

Our weakness took, that we His strength might take, 

And was disrobed, that He might us array : 

Our flesh he wore. 
Our sin to wear away : 

That we escape it may ; 
And wept for us, that we might sing for aye. 

With Angels therefore sing again. 
To Ood on high all glory he ; 
For peace 07i earth bestowed he, 
Ana sheweth favour unto men. 

We aeleot the following specimen from the " Seasonable '* poems 
of Bidiop Jeremy Taylor, called " Festival Hymns, celebrating the 
mystarieB and chief festivals of the year, according to the manner of 
the ancient Chnroh ; fitted to the fancy and devotion of the younger 
and pions persons, apt for m^noxy and to be joined to their other 
pTsyers." It is the bishop's third hymn for Christmas, and has for 
its theme—** 

"Chkist's Bikth in AH Ikn." 

The blessed virgin travail'd without pain, 

And lodged in an iim, 

A glorious star the sign, 
But of a greater guest than ever came that way ; 

For &ere He la;^ 
That is the Grod of night and day, 
And over all the powers of heaven doth reign. 
It was the time of great Augustus' tax. 

And then he comes 

That pays all sums, 
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Ihren the whxAe price of lost bumfoiify. 

And sets us free 

From the ungodly emperie 

Of sin and sKtan, i^d of deakUi. 
O make our hearts, hlest Qod, iky lodging pliMe, 

And in our hreset 

Bepleaaedtorest, 
For thou lov'st temples better ibaa tA inn, 

And cause that sin 

May not profane the Deitj within, 
And sully o'er the omam^iitB 6{ grace. — Amen. 

The poetio literature of Ameriea^ so' far as it combines vigour and 
originality of conceptiofi with correctness alid beauty of expression, 
is the almost exclusive piodoot of times subsequent to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Bat since that event, and especially dorisg 
the last and the present generations, America has made good her 
claims to be considered a fruitful and tender nursing-mother of the 
Muses. We derive from one of her poets, Mr. Edmund H. Sears, 
the Christmas hymn with which we oonohide this article. If we 
had arranged our poetic illustrations of the season according to the 
order of Christmas events, instead of acoordii^ to the chronological 
order of their production, we should have commenced, instead d 

leaving off, with 

The Angels' Sokg. 

It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious sopg of old, 
From angels bending near the earth. 

To touch their harps of sold. 
"Peace to the earth, goodwill to men. 

From Heaven's all-gracious King : " 
ilie^arld in solemn siilmess lay 

T5%far ^e angels sing< 

fitm through the cloven skies ihev come 

With peaceful wings unfurlea ; 
And still their heavenly music floats 

O'er all the weary world : 
Above its sad and lowly plains^ 

They bend on hovering wilig, 
And even o'er its Babel sounds 

The blessed angels -Bing. 

Yet with the woes of sin abd strife 

The world hae suffered long ; 
Beneath the angel strains have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong ; 
And man at war with man hears not 

The love-song which they bring ; 
Oh ! hush the noise, ye men of strife. 

And hear the angels sing ! 
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And ye, beneath life's crushine load, 

Wliose forms are bending low, 
Wbo toil along the climbing waj 

Wil^ pai^M steps and slow ; 
Look now ! for glad and golden hours 

Come swift^ on the wing : 
Oh ! rest beside the weary road. 

And hear the imgels sing ! 

For lo ! the days are hastening on, 

By ]^rophet bards f oretolo. 
When with the ever-circling years^ 

Comes round the age of gold ; 
When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendours fling, 
And the whole world send back th4 sollg 

Which now the angels sing. 
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HOW WE INVADED WALES. 

THE STORY OF A SUMMER CAMPAIGN IN THE PRINCIPAUTY. 

Bt William Sawtsb. 
Author of •• With a Friend in Paris." 



JUNCTION OP WYE AND SEVERN. 

Chapter III. 

THE MYSTERY AND THE MUMBLES. 

^ AVING escaped from the imperious sway of the grand 
but oppressive Boadicea, wo found ourselves at liberty 
to pursue our original route so far as South Wales 
was concerned. We were at Newport, and the line of 
rail extended to Milford Haven, practically the ex- 
treme western point of the Principality. There was no reason on euih 
therefore, why we should not pursue the course thus beneficently open 
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to OS, and at once asstune this bold and distinguished position among 
travellers and explorers — that o£ having forced our way along the 
sonihem coast to its remotest point ! 

The attractions to explorers in this direction are not, it must be 
confessed, of a very startling nature. The country is perfectly flat 
with a general meadow-like aspect, similar to that of the midland 
counties of England. The Severn, however, flows on your left, broad- 
ning as it flows, until it merges into the Bristol Channel, and the 
sight of water is always delightful, at least to me. A landscape in which 
there is no water seems unsatisfying, while a mere roa^Jside pond in 
which the sky is reflected, or that lies shinmiering in the sunshine, 
brings with it a sense of pleasure and relief. As to moving water, it 
is a positive joy to look at it. I imagine that the passionate love of 
the sea lies deep in the hearts of us islanders. It is really a part of 
our nature, and crops up at the slightest provocation. The sight of 
water is enough to stir that scnnetMng in the blood, which prompted 
the lines of Kingsle/s, never, I think, to be read by an Englishman 
without a glow of enthusiasm : — 

•* But the black North-Eaater 

Through the snow-storm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 

SeawsLrd — round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, 

Heralded by thee ; 
Conquering from the eastward, 

Lords by land and sea. 
Come, and strong within us, 

Stir the Vikings' blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew, 

Blow thou wind of Grod ! " 

We had still a view of the sea on our left when Cardiff Castle rose 
on our view, dark against the afternoon sky of cloudless blue. They 
call it the castle, but in reality all that remains of the old feudal 
stronghold is the keep and some fragments of walls attached to it. 
But this keep, which is octagonal, and has a battlemented top, is 
very effective from its position on the top of a hill. And it is the 
only connecting link between the Cardiff of the past and the 
present. Of its age an idea may be formed from the tradition that 
Hobert, Duke of Normandy, the eldest son of the Conqueror, was 
confined in it for twenty-six years, a busiuess which those royal 
brutes, William Rufus and Henry I. had a hand in. There is nothing 
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iiopiobabla in the stozy, and no doubt it had its coiniierpart in ib 
f ^te ot many a poor wretch whoae only cringe wps th«t he slood ii 
the way o£ the ambition or the designa of othmr foambers c^ b^ 
f lunily. What a condition W^s must have been 19 in iboee old 
timee ! The lords-niiarchevB, 04 the English inyaders called ti^em- 
selves— banditti, in fact, acting nnder roy^ authority— overran it 
from end to e^, ^proprij^ting whatever they could wiast one hem 
the other, and all from the Welsh, and maintaining these infaiiKg^ 
gains by the aid of their stzongholds, and the hordes of half -eavags 
whom they maintained in thep:!. Why, it is cabulated that ihere is 
in our day nuns of not less than one hundned and forty-three castla 
in this little country ! Ho|v imperfectly we can realise the state of 
society when these were all in full action, serving the pnzposeB fbr 
which they were erected, and each asserting for itself the doctrae 
of Might against Bight. As for Cardiff Castle, Oliyer CromweU 
made it his business to put an end to that iniquity. He went aod 
superintended its bombardment in person. The siege lasted tiuee 
days, and might have gone on for an indefinite time hoi fothe 
treachery of a deserter from the garrison. It is gratifying to km>w 
that this man's services were not overlooked by GronnrdQ. He 
received the reward he so jnsly merited. As soon as the caskile was 
taken, the traitor was hung from its battlements. 

Modem Cardiff differs in every respect from the town of bj-gQ&' 
times. There is nothing romantic about it. The mansion which i6? 
Marquis of Bute raised in place of the castle is remarkable for nottss 
hut comfort and a few pictures, chiefly portraits of no mortal iateresto- 
oept to the members of the noble family who may find it pleasant ta 
compare eyes and noses with their ancestors, and to test the degree of 
degeneracy in successive links in the chain, if indeed the Bute familj 
is not happily an exception to the general rule as to family degoneratioiL 
However this may be, it is clear that the late Marquis had sense 
enough to see how he could lay out his money to the best advantage. 
Through his influence a great ship canal and docks were constmcted, 
with handsome quays and other accessories, 'and the attention thus paid 
to shipping interests has been the making of the town. The port is 
one of great importance, chiefly as connected with a rich mineral dis- 
trict to which it forms a natural outlet. Can I describe Cardiff in its 
modem state P Well, no : not accurately. It presente no points of 
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iniei«Bi on whidi to seize. For a nhif^ng pl«oe ii is clewa an4 
tolembl^ flBUurt, — etemuBr aod Bmarjiier tkan mPt^ E^Mi HO^i^it 
tomWyttiuiwiieaoBe hm emd that, the subjcot k |wae% well fMrhtwated, 
«i3oq>tikat thoae interested in eathednUsm^y like tokww tbat I^?- 
dttff 10 only tiro miles distant and ia one of tbovae plaoM that «Aof«i^ ^ 
visited. I fed oonyieed that Boadioea would have insisted gn takiiig jne 
thspa}^ £9i«e of anashadlenaDnfiteredhev thereabonts. She wpnl4 
Jbare raised her eyes and her hands, axMl her Otters would hare s^ttle^ 
in ecstaoy at sightof abmlding dating fromtbe twelfth oentn^^ fwrtly 
Saxon, partly No;nnan, and partly nothing at aU in stjU. And of 
oonise she wonld bav^e giren her mite (represented by the gimfi% of 
fashionable life) toward Dean Gonybease's restomtioa ftmi, Goniix^ 
bsck, I shonld have been g]ad to spend an hour at Qaer- 
philly, a great rained fortress oovering thixfy aGves of land wj^ich 
ean hardly £ail of bemg worth a visit* Besides, the leaimg^towerof 
Wales is tiiere. Not a tower like that of Pisa, bnt a hqge maas, 
part of the oartle, eighty &et in height, wbiob has stood foor oantiiajas, 
elaren £set ont of the perpendioolar, ai^Nurently only held jn jia 
piaoe by the strength of the cement nsed in its oonatniction« 

How dEten it happens on a jonmey that one enoonntera exasperat- 
ing hnman riddles, who admit of no aort of solution ! Some people 
are born oonandroms without answers, or at least not to be goessed 
at by those about ihjom. And this is »o irritating ! I do believe 
that had a sphinx stepped into the carriage at Cardiff, in place of ^ a 
man who fell oyer my legs, and hit mo a smart blow on the nose in 
attempting to recover himself awkwardly enoagh, I should not 
have regarded it wi^ more curiosity, or have known less about it at 
this present writing. Of course any man has a right to wear a 
fluffy hat, that looks as if be passed his life in a high wind, and to 
carry a blue silk handkerchief in it, if Hiat is a source of comfort to 
him. So, though the wearing of a black velvet coat aiid knee 
breeches, with gaiteirs,^is a slight infraction of the mode, it will pass 
muster. But I maintain that a man so habited has no right to oocapy a 
seat in a first-class carriage, azid to deport himself there in such a man- 
ner as to drive his fellow pasaengers to the verge of madoess in the 
frantic effort to make out who and what he is. Yet this was just 
what oar Eiddle did. First ha remarked, in a casual way, that the 
oountiy aeemed pretty thereabouts. " Oh," we deoidad| ''he ia a 
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traYeller like onrselyes, and a stranger to theee parts.*' Then baidly 
had this decision been arrived at before he volunteered the iuEonna- 
tion that the stream we were passing over was the river Blj, aend 
that 80 tortnons were its windings that the line crossed it twelve 
times by as many distinct and separate bridges. *' Oh, oh, tihe man 
isn't qoite a stranger evidently," we decided ; " he mnst know some- 
thing of these parts." On this we ventured to make some aUneion to 
the Welsh people. '* Ah, we shall see something of the real natives pn- 
sently,! s'pose," he retamed. ''Then, he canH be at home in these partB^* 
was onr next oonclosion. " That's the river Ogwen," he exclaimed, 
pointing to a thin stream of water, hardly so wide as an ordinazy 
ditch ; " at least, it passes for a river down here." Well, now U^ 
seemed like local knowledge, seeing that only a familiar eye conld 
have recognised the ditch in its capacity as a river. And yet when, 
in a few moments, we pnt some question about the neighbourhood, 
the answer indicated complete ignorance. I had at first taken him 
for a small landed proprietor ; then I shifted my opinion in favour cf 
his connection with the land-surveying interest. A sudden shower of 
anecdotes of the families whose houses and estates we passed indioed 
me to the idea that he acted as steward to some one of those fami* 
lies. Then a friendly nod to the guard as he passed the carriage 
window induced me to shift my views in favour of his being a rail- 
way official ; and to this I held firm, until he expressed an opinion 
that the fares were infamously high, and that the directors of cqd- 
panies who did not provide smoking saloons ought to be roasted at sionr 
fires, and basted with their own " train " oils. That bothered me 
again. I was clearly at fault, and waited for further evidence befoR 
coming to any definite conclusion. 

This was the state of my mind when we reached Briton Feny 
Station, near Neath. It is a pretty little flower-covered station, in a 
charming nook, by the way ; but I remember it from the fact of 
several odd-looking women presenting themselves on the platform in 
native costume. 

They had a singular appearance, with odd straw hats, worn over 
night>caps, and dresses tucked up through, what I believe the ladies 
call (but I speak under correction) the '* placket-hole " behind, over 
red petticoats. Black stockings and stout shoes completed the 
attire. They were all of a burly Flemish build, and apparently 
strong as horses. 
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" Those are Grower women," said our Mysteiy, promptly, 

^' And Gower is a kind of island, only sliglitly attached to the 
mainland, jnst beyond Swansea-bay, isn't it P *' 

" Yes; it helps to form that bay on its western side." 

" The costmne of the people is distinct from that of the Welsh 
generally?" 

<< Entirely. The people themselTes are distinct. They belong to 
a cobny of Flemings who settled there centuries ago, and who have 
a wonderful aptitude for keeping themselyea to themselves. The 
singular part of the matter is that these Flemings, though they 
intermarry to a great extent, do not appear to d^(enerate." 

''That is the case with Flemish settlers in other parts of the 
kingdom. For example, the fishing population of Brighton consists 
of Flemings who came over and colonised as far back as Henry 
yin.'s day. They are still a distinct and peculiar people, and there 
is little to indicate that they are dying out." 

" The stock must have been fine," said my Mysteiy ; " you have 
heard of this place?" 

"Briton Ferry?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I can't say that the name is familiar to me." 

'* What ! not the place where Mason wrote his elegy on the death 
of Lady Coventry?" 

I was silent. The words of the Mystery fell on my ears as a 
rebuke. I did not recollect the ciroomstance. I'm afraid I didn't 
recollect the elegy. So far as the study of Mason goes, my poetical 
education has been neglected. Blushing, I admitted this. I con- 
fessed that, so far as I was concerned, Mason might as well never 
have been bom, except for the following lines, which, from their 
beauty, have always lingered in my memory: — 

** Many a glade is found 
The haunt of wood-god only ; where if art 
E'er dared to tread, 'twas with unsandled foot, 
Printless, as if 'twere holy ground." 

The Mystery admitted that these lines were good, but was shocked 
at my ignorance of the elegy. I think he wanted to quote it — in 
fact I am sure he did, and that he was only working himself up to 
that infliction, when we reached the next station, and he looked 

E E 
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wildly arocmdi lifted bin fant, wished us good moroing, and — ^ns 



Yes, gone ; and from that day to tbitf I havis never sdooeeded in 
satisfying myself in Hhe remotest degtee as to who or what he was. 

It Was at Neath that i^e lost him, and I fancy he took train at 
that station, and proceeded up the Vale of Keath, throng which a 
beantif ol line of rail winds, oanying yoa by picturesque stages as 
far inland as Hereford. But I only mention this in passing. Of 
Neith itself it is snlBoient to say that it has abbey ruins o£ aoiM 
beaixty. 

Only a fe# miles distant^-^inTolTing, however, a change of train — 
w^ come upon Swansea, which I sttpposb ranks first among the towns 
0f South Wiles. It occupies the centre of the bay named after it — 
nine lailes in width — and is approached by the valley out of whidi 
the bay opens, and of all towns to approach, this is surely the most 
repulsive. When " into the Valley of Death lode the six hundred," * 
they must have preci(>itated them^lves into much such a scene as is 
presented to the eye on quitting the Swansea railway station. The 
neighbourhood abounds in coal and other minerals, and :is 
about nine-tenths of the copper smelted in the kingdom annaaliy 
comes from Swansea the condition of tho neighbourhood may be 
imagined. In addition to the copper works there are mannfactores 
of iron, zinc, alkali, patent fuel and so forth, and these all help to 
poison the air and increase the resemblance to a battle-field whicb 
the valley presents : smoke charged with sulphureous vapours is inoess- 

* I may mention hero what would be out of place in the text. Tb^ 
allusion to Tennyson's famous verses reminds me that no one has to 
my knowledge pointed out the strong resemblance between them and 
the old poem by Michael Drayton on ** The Battle of Agincourt. " The 
8tjle of verse, the ring of it, arrest the ear as identical, and surely it 
is difficult to believe but what the closing lines of the older poem 
suggested the close of the laureate's effusion also. 

" O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed a^ain 
Such a King Harry ?" 

will somehow ring in the ears as we read : — 

" When can their glory fade P 
O, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder'd. 

I^nd so on. Coincidence, surely F 
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anily yolleying forth, obscuriDg evexytlung, and jon half ozpect to hear 
the booming of cannon, even if yon have not to *' dodge " shot and 
shell flying^^around yon. A number of yellow-washed hnta scattered 
in the foreground increase the resemblance to a Crimean battle-field. 
The town itself is fortunately removed from the thick of the fight. 
In appearance it resembles Portsmouth, presenting no features beyond 
those common to such towns, unless it is its pier, with light-house 
at the extremity; here you have a good view of the town, and of the 
bay, at the western extremity of which may be detected a series of 
rocks which have figured in picture galleries more frequently^ I sup- 
pose, than any other feature in the coast scenery of South Wales — ^I 
allude to the Mumbles. 

A sight of these rocks was our principal object in staying at Swan- 
sea. They are five or six miles distant from the town, and are reached 
in a very novel manner. A tram-road supplies the place of a rail- 
way. On this, railway-carriages are used, but drawn by horses; 
they have seats on the top like the carriages on the line between 
Paris and Versailles. In fine weather, the ride in these elevated seats 
is very pleasant, inasmuch as you pass through charming country, 
with the sea always in view. On the road boards indicate stations at 
which the carriages stop, and, in some instances, there may be wait- 
ing rooms ; but I fancy not. Passengers going from any station, 
appeared to range themselves by the road side, and wait till the 
vehicle picked them up. It was a lazy, old-world style of getting 
along, at the best ; but it had the charm of simplicity, and was not 
without a dash of modem improvement, which was acceptable. 

My companions on the journey, were two Welsh women of the 
genuine species. They wore hats, tall, tapering and substantial,— 
beaver steeple hats, with flat brims, four inches in width. Under these 
they had caps with borders meeting under the chin. Huge cloaks 
completed their travelling dress. They could not speak a word of 
English ; but were bright-eyed, merry and engaging. The half- 
hour spent by their side convinced me of the worthlessness of human 
learning. Had I been a young English lover seeking to win either 
of them for my bride, we could have got on perfectly well, and, I am 
convinced, brought our courtship to a successful issue, without the 
exchange of a single intelligible word. 

The Mumbles are at Oystermouth, a simple fishing village, as its 
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name implies ; bnt with a litUe castle o£ its own thongfa, for all ifaftt. 
With one delightfol little inn also — The Mermaid— where we spent 
throe days, enjoying all the comforts of a home, with no Inxniy 
wanting, on terms that the most exacting must have pronoonoed 
moderate. Oystennoath is beginning to raise its head as a watering 
place, and will of course, be soon spoiled; bnt at present it is 
delightfol. 

Our chief amnsement was going daSy to the Mumbles to aketdi, 
or geologise, or ramble about in perfect freedom, '' the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot," and having only two objects in IrEe— 
bathing, and getting an appetite for dinner. Let me give you a 
pen-and-ink sketch of the Mumbles, and so conclude this paper : — 

A rocky headland, stretching out to a point, in a bold, and rugged 
manner, has at its extremity suffered for centuries from the effects 
of an ever tempestuous sea. The consequence is, that two large 
portions have been severed from the mainland, and form lodcy 
islands, — slightly united to the mainland by a sharp backbone of 
rock at low water, but to all appearance absolute islands when the 
tide is in. 

The first of these — that nearest the land — is the smaller ci the 
two, it is pyramidal in shape, and is rendered striking to the eye, 
through its geological formation being fully and strikingly revealed. 
It is lime-rock, and the strata shelve greatly, or as a lady frieud 
expressed it, they run " eater-wise," On its summit the grass grown 
but otherwise there is no trace of vegetation about it. 

Between the mainland and this rock, the sea flows— dashing and 
spraying, flashing and sparkling in the sunshine, with ceaseless roar 
and a peculiar moan, supposed to have given the name to the 
place. So, in like manner, it has free course between this rock and 
the second or outermost one, of the same shape ; but arresting the 
eye from the fact, that on its summit the light-house is erected. From 
a distance, this has the appearance of being only another of the 
innumerable ruined castles of this land ; but on a nearer approach, 
the keep resolves itself into the light-house turret, rising above a 
castellated peak at its base. 

Under almost any aspect — ^bnt especially at sunset or by moon- 
light, these rocks are charmingly picturesque. 
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WHERE THE FLAG FLOATS. 

By Waltkb Thobnbubt. 

Whbrk our flag floats, land or sea. 
There has Freedom sovereignty ; 
Let it moulder in the dnst 
England when no longer just, 
Thou hast grown, the scorn of men 
Fallen ne'er to rise again. 
Brave and true be then thy boast 
Sea to sea, and coast to coast ; 
Let onr Empires drop like fruit 
When the canker's at oar root. 
England, generous and brave^ 
Mine the land, and thine the wave. 

Ye who toil by land or sea, 
Gnard onr righteons sovereignty. 
By onr Nelson's matchless name, 
By onr Milton's holy fame, 
By the glory, like a star 
Shining *' from where angels are," 
Shdkespeare's — By the prizes won 
By our Newton, Wisdom's son, 
By that crowning victory, 
Wellington, we owe to thee, 
Let ns, brothers, emulate 
Those who bound and conquered Fate. 

England, triumph, land and sea, 
O'er black Hell-bom slavery ; 
Let the sins of former ages 
Be effaced from History's pages, 
So the power of our great race 
Widen to a firmer base, 
So the golden Pyramid 
Be with mists no longer hid, 
But an Alp of granite power. 
Heedless of the tempest hour, 
Stately, changeless, firm, and proud 
Cleave the sl^, and brave the oloud. 
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FEABL'S, PEBFLEXITIES. 

A TALE OF TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. 

By Mbb. Hbmht Pabkbb. 

Pabt I. 

PEABL DISCOVSBS THAT EVEN WEALTH MAY HAVE ITS DRAWBACKS. 

)HEBE lyas oertainly an alarming amoont of the 
Sybarite in the composition of Pearl Hnlbert, and 
she was not at all humble-minded with it, and would 
only have laughed at anyone who attempted to proye 
to her that the luiniry in which she indulged, was 
in any way wrong. The benevolent gentleman in the " Chimes,"' 
who disturbed poor Trotty Veck's digestion, by proving to him thai 
his tripe dinner had been the means of depriving certain poor 
widows and orphans of an infinitesmal dose of nounshment, would 
have had hard work to convince Pearl that she was wrong to take 
and enjoy to the full, the good the gods provided her, or that she 
ought to endure patiently, instead of trying to smooth any crumpled 
leaf that might be found in her bed of roses. 

Pearl was an only child, and like the majority of only ohildro 
had been somewhat spoilt. Her mother had died before she hid 
been old enough to understand her loss, but she had grown up sur- 
rounded by such an atmosphere of care and love, that what might 
have been the source of bitter grief, was softened into a painful 
memory, and the years had passed away very happily and pleasantly 
it seemed to her in looking back, until the first great shadow had 
fallen over hor life, in the shape of her father's death. He had been 
so gentle and yielding to her, that dear father, although so haughty 
and stem to others ; his figure had always occnpied such a prominent 
place in all the castles in the air she had built, that the smnmer and 
autumn succeeding his death, had been very dreary. The great 
house was lonely without him, and so day by day under the pressure 
of her first sorrow, Pearl had drooped visibly. Nothing would in* 
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dnce her to iee a&y oompanj, except now and then the old olei^iyiBan 
o£ the neighbonring village, her walks never extended ^jrond 
tiie groands belonging to the honse, so Pearl's nightly ory carried 
out in her daily life was " I can never forget, never, never ; " and at 
the time she honestly believed it, and rather wished that she had 
lived in the days of yore, when convent walls formed a sure refoge 
for broken hearts. Most of ns have experienced some such f eeHz^, 
bnt Time is more meroifnl than we think, and the days go by one 
after another, until we begin to believe that " the heart may break, 
and brokenly live on," and then, at last, we find that it wcu not 
broken cU aU, And so, at length, there came a break in the quiet 
monotony into which the inmates of the Laurels had settled. 
November was drawing to a close, and the long evenings were very 
cold, so an immense fire leaped and crackled in the drawing-room 
grate, round which were gathered the usual trio. Pearl, very quiet 
and very still, the teaching of the last few months imprinted on her 
broad, white brow, from which the masses of thick, black hair were 
carelessly pushed, and beaming in the softened light of her dark 
eyes. 

Seated close to the young heiress, to whose listless attitude, her 
upright figure, and intensely correct deportment, ofEered a tacit 
reproach, was Mrs. Price, who managed to ooz&bine and fulfil with 
tolerable success, the duties of lady housekeeper and companion, to 
which had sometimes been added, during Mr. Hulbert's lifetime, the 
character of chaperone to his daughter ; but that office had now fallen 
into disuse, and, as for companionship, Pearl evidently preferred that 
of her own thoughts, so Mrs. Price devoted all her spare energies to 
crochet, and the discovery of an intricate pattern or composition of a 
fresh " wheel " or " star " was, according to the new regime, sufficient 
excitement for a week. Ostensibly Pearl was reading, but a keen 
observer would have detected the fact that she held the book rather as 
an excuse for not joining in the occasional remarks exchanged by her 
companions, than from any wish to master its contents, and presently 
she laid it in her lap and a gleam of pitying affection came into her 
eyes, as they rested on a figure half seated, half crouched in a lai^ 
easy-chair, opposite her. At a first glance it would have been 
difficult to tell whether the form was that of an old man, or a boy ; 
the stooping shoulders and silvered hair, certainly belonged to age, 
but the face and delicate-looking hands were those of youth. His 
dress and occupation, too, were strange, the brightly-flowered dress- 
ing-gown he wore was trimmed with a deep border of crape, and his 
embroidered smoking-cap — ^Pearl's work in happier days— had a band 
of the same material. A number of sheets of white tissue paper lay 
beside him, one of which he was cutting into a fanciful pattern, that 
at a little distance gave the thin paper the appearance of the most 
fragile lace. 

" I can feel you looking at me, my pretty one,*' he said, without 
glancing ofE his work, " and I know how you look, but I must not 
leave off, for fear I should forget the pattern. The moon-beams 
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Toade it, and the fauies danoed it in the oorridor last night, and they 
want me to make it for a carpet for them, when the moon is dead." 

And the strange words that still had a little of poetic imaginatiot 
in them, revealed the mystery snrronnding the speaker. In the 
homely oonntry phrase, Bonald Hnlhert was " a natural," in whom 
intense devotion to his brother and his brother's child, seemed to 
reign to the exclusion of every other feeling, and when deitb 
removed one o f the objects of his affection, it only made him dii^ 
more closely to the other. Whilst in retom, Pearl humoured \k 
fancies, treating the wildest of them with such gentle respect, thi 
one day Mrs. Price ventured upon what she considered a littk 
wholesome ridicule ; but that was the first and last time she dared a 
nmch, for the girl had turned upon her with crimsoned cheeks aod 
flashing eyes, and commanded her to be silent in very plain tenni. 

Before Pearl had time to answer the simple, loving words 
addressed to her, the sound of wheels on the carriage-drive, followed 
by a loud knock at the hall door, startled and surprised her. Yisiton 
had become such rarities at the Laurels, that Mrs. Price dropped her 
crochet hook and cotton in sheer amazement, and, after thefashioaof 
commonplace people in general, began to wonder who it was, mihont 
taking any steps to acquire the desired information. 

However, her suspense was not of long duration, for in a ier 
moments the drawing-room door opened, and a servant, evidently ini 
state of bewilderment, stammered — 

" If yon please, miss, a young lady wants to see you. I said — -" 

" There, that will do ! " exclaimed a fresh young voice; "rUtoH 
your mistress all about it.*' 

And the speaker, flinging aside a large cloak, advanced to Fevi 
who had started up to welcome the new comer, with a look of poatiTe 
pleasure on her face. 

^* Why, Ella, dear," she said, " have you come from London to s* 
me?" 

" Yes, of course. What other reason could I have for ochA- 
Angus is obliged to go into Yorkshire for a week, and I thoi^^ 
should be so lonely while ho was away, that I made up my miv^ 
come and see you, which was a very pleasant arrangement, u ^ 
train by which Angus is travelling, stopped at the station near bei«- 
Your letters positively frightened me, Pearl, they were so gh»®J 
and as I knew it was no use waiting for an invitation, I came wi^* 
out. You needn't say you're glad to see me, though I believe yott 
are, we'll dispense with the usual civilities," she added, laxiglusig' 

Ella Wameford had a happy knack of suiting herself to circom- 
stances, and in an incredibly short space of time, she was behaving 
as though she had been an inmate of the Laurels for a yeWi ^ 
installed herself in Mrs. Price's good graces and completely ^ 
Ronald's heart by announcing her intention of calling him *' ^^ 
Ron," and admiring his " fairy carpet," which she did as gravely ^ 
kindly as though making it had been tho most useful and coming"' 
plrtco of occupations. 

** What a plra-:mt home you have, Pcavl," baid Ella that nigh^^ 
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the two girls entered the boudoir belonging to the latter. " If Angns 
cx)nld see this room he would give yon credit for poesessing the trne 
artistic feeling, as he calls it. I don't believe he thinks there is an 
atom in me. He's the very best and dearest brother in the world, 
but it is impossible to make him understand that one cannot arrive at 
a state of refined elegance, with the help of one untrained servant, 
and something less than three hundred a-year. I do all I can, but 
there is a limit to everything, even my genius for economy." 

" I should have thought your brother was rich by this time," said 
Pearl. 

" Then your thoughts would have been very far from the truth, my 
dear," was the laughing rejoinder. " Nothing is so deceptive to out- 
siders as the income of a professional man. People praise the 
pictures Angus paints, and connoisseurs caU him *' a rising young 
artist," but I know from sad experience, that all that sort of thing 
brings very little grist to the mill, and does not make the rise or fall 
of bread of any less importance to me." 

"There are many things wealth cannot purchase; things that 
make me seem poor in comparison vidth you." 

''Humph!" said Ella, looking round the luxuriously furnished 
apartment, " it's all very well for you to afEect to despise the gifts of 
Plutus, you don't care if lamb is fourteen pence a pound ; I believe I 
shall have to make our Christmas pudding without eggs this year, if 
things go on at this rate." 

" You would find it cost more to buy this,** 

The tears sprang to Ella's eyes, and in a moment she was kneel- 
ing by her friend's chair. " Forgive me. Pearl darling, I have not 
forgotten your loss, but you have grown so white and thin, such a 
shadow of your old self, that I was trying to make you forget your 
trouble in listening to my nonsense. Angus and I are as happy as 
the days are long ; I only wish you had such a brother. I do so 
want you two— the only two in the world that I think I really love 
— to know QUO u..:>Llier. I am sure you could not help liking Angns, 
and the idea has just struck me that it would half make his fortune 
to know you." 

How do you mean, dear ?" 

" Why, if you were in the arcana of the artist world you would 
know that the majority of them are flighty beings, tormented with 
all sorts of floating day dreams, in which they catch visions of love- 
liness they cannot always reproduce on canvas. For the last year 
Angus has been troubled wiiAi an attack of this kind, — ^he has taken 
it into his head that he must paint a cei-tain picture, which is to be 
entitled ' Night and Morning.' Now, there was no difficulty about 
the latter, I did very well for that; of course, with a little of the 
ideal added," continued Ella, with a slight flush, though Pearl, look- 
ing into the sweet face raised to hers, with the soft auburn hair fall- 
ing round it, and rippling down on the rounded shoulders, thought 
that but a small portion of the ideal was needed to make the real 
perfectly lovely, so after a pause, she said thoughtfully, "I can 
imagine you in that character, Ella, I should like to see the 
picLuiv I" 
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^' I am afraid it will never be finished thongh, dear, for Angus is 
80 hard to please with regard to a model for ^ Night.' I really am 
quite jealous, he has thrown his whole mind into that character. 
He says he often dreams about it. I only wish he wonld paint in 
his dreams, for I foresee my life will be a complete burden to me, 
until his search for *• Night * comes to an end. You can have no ides 
of the absurd manner in which it makes him behave. I declare the 
other day he deliberately turned round and stared into a girVs face, 
because he fancied her nose was the right shape. I was quite 
ashamed of him." 

'^ Yon must impute his shortcomings to his love of art," said 
Pearl, smiling a little at Ella's earnestness ; '^ but I do not see how 1 
can help either you or him." 

" Why, the fact is, Pearl, dear, I have been obliged to listen to ao 
many eloquent discourses on the subject of what he does and what 
he does not want, that I know what would please him almost as well 
as he does himself, and I thought that as you sat just now ; there — 
BO*-yott would be the very thing." 

For some time Pearl made no reply, and Ella was beginmzi^ to 
think she had offended by her suggestion, when her half-formed 
apology was forestalled, by the words uttered with a little embamss- 
ment— 

" Then I tell you what we will do, Ella ; ask your brother to oome 
and fetch you home, and if he thinks as you do, I will sit to him for 
that picture." 

'^ He would not do it, dear." 
♦'Why not?" 

'' Because everyone is mad upon some point, and my brother Angus 
has a perfect horror of appearing mercenary. I firmly believe he 
would rather have his favourite picture unfizushed for ever than ran 
the risk of being considered a fortune hunter. I don't think ht 
wanted me to come, but I was conveniently deaf to his hints. Ck, 
dear, I almost wish you could reverse your relative positions for « 
time." 

And Ella having relieved her mind by this outburst, discovered 
that it was past twelve, and that she was very tired ; so the friends 
parted for the night, and went to their respective rooms, where Ella 
soon forgot her small troubles respecting Angus and " Kight and 
Morning," but Pearl sat for a long time thmlang it all over, until 
she half endorsed Ella's wish, that Angus Warneford was rich, and 
she herself reduced to the level of three hundred a year ; for added 
to her unbounded love of art, and reverence for those who practised 
it, was a girlish desire to please her friend, and (honi soit qui mal y 
pense) her friend's brother, for she had beard bo much of Angus 
Warneford, his talents and numerous virtues, that she had learned 
to think of him as a species of intellectual demigod. All of which 
was very foolish, no doubt, and not at all to her credit, but Pearl 
did not stop to analyse cause and effect ; she reasoned as the best 
and truest of her sex most often do, in obedience to the dictates of 
her heart, rather than her heild, and for the first time for many 
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ni^htfl, she went to sleep with a smile on her lips, and a firm con* 
viotion that rose colonred hangings, wax candles, aiid silver gilt 
fitixngs to dressing-ca^es, are not all that is necessary for human 
happiness. 



Pabt II. 

ANGUS FINDS HIS IDBAL. 

Angna Wameford, although such a devoted disciple of art, had of 

oonrse a few touches of the nature that makes the whole world akin, 

and amongst other points in which he resembled the generality of 

the lords of the creation, was a weakness for devouring the daily 

paper with his breakfast ; an unsociable habit, at which Ella grumbled 

a Httle, but which she would not have had him break for her pleasure. 

Indeed, if the truth were told, she rather encouraged him in it, 

breaking his egg, or cutting up his bacon for him, as the case might 

be, so that his duty of making a good breakfast, should interfere as 

little as possible with his study of the " Daily Telegraph," (the 

'^ Times " was too great an extravagance for the young artist) though 

she was artful enough to insist on his cofEeo cux) being placed on the 

tray, which obliged him to sit so close to her that she could easily 

look over his shoulder, and when her quick eyes detected any 

paragraph of particular interest, she did not hesitate to deprive him 

of the paper, until her curiosity was satisfied, a liberty to which he 

always submitted with commendable patience. 

Ella's visit to the Laurels had come to an end ; Angus had returned 
from Yorkshii^e, and in a few days brother and sister settled quietly 
down into the old routine. The first days of December in that year, 
after the contradictory style of behaviour for which our English 
climate is becoming unpleasantly notorious, were bright and warm. 
The doctors declared it contrary to the laws of nature, and very 
prejudicial to the public health, but the public did not mind the 
unseasonable sunshine much, except the coal merchants, whose stock 
in trade went down two or three shillings a ton, and the schoolboys 
who would have liked to have made their fingers blue and their noses 
red, in the manufacture of a few snowballs before the holidays began, 
but the sun shone on regardless of these minor objections, and into 
all the happy homes it peeped, there was not one more ready to 
reflect its morning brightness, than Angus Wameford's. 

It was Saturday morning, and Ella, like a careful little housewife, 
as she was, was busily occupied in consulting *' Mrs. Beeton," as to what 
fish was in season, and mentally summing up the various articles 
that would be required for the following week, whilst she awaited 
her brother's appearance at the breakfast table. It was a pretty home 
picture (the cheerful little room with its simple but carefuUy-chosen 
furniture, its bright fire, daintily-spread table, and, above all; its 
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girlish occupant, in her pictoresqne costame o£ bine Garibaldi and 
dark-colonred skirt, her auburn hair looking golden in the sunlight), 
and so Angus thought, as he entered the room, and bent to kiss the 
rosy lips raised to his. 

" Beally, Angus, you deserve a good scolding for being so late,** 
said Ella ; at which the culprit only laughed and shook back his corlr 
hair, in a manner that implied his knowledge o£ the fact that ihe 
scolding he deserved, and the one he was likely to receive, were verr 
different matters, so he patted his sister on the head, and took up an 
open letter that was lying beside her. 

'' Like your impertinence, sir ! " exclaimed Ella, snatching it from 
him ; " that letter's mine. However, as it really concerns jou more 
than me, I'U tell you the contents, if you'll sit down, though its a 
wonder I can remember them, considering its an hour since the 
postman came." 

" Now, then, Ella, I'm all attention." 

'* Which, literally interpreted, means, make haste with your stoiy, 
as I am all impatience for the newspaper ; well, I'll be geomm. 
What would you say if I told you I had found you * a Night ? ' " 

" Why, that you're a perfect treasure," replied Angus, hk eje& 
brightening as he spoke ; " but don't tease, dear ; tell me what yoa 
mean." 

" Well, then, like all rich people, Pearl Hulbert has some poor 
relations, and amongst them a cousin, a girl about her own age, wlw 
will be, I am sure, the exact model for your picture." 

"Well?" 

" I thought of you directly I saw her, but she is in some satoatioa 
as companion to a lady living near the Laurels, and was in doobt 
about obtaining leave of absence for more than an afterDooiL 
However, Pearl wrote me word the other day that she is to have s 
holiday until the 26th, so I immediately sent her an invitaikfr 
which, in this letter, she says she will accept ; and now listen, frcAA^ 
«i«)— she will be here this afternoon." 

" What a queer girl you are, Ella ; you never told me a word of 
all this before." 

" Because I was not sure that Miss Walden could come, and I did 
not want to disappoint you, but it is all settled now, except, of course, 
terms, which, being business, I left to you." 

Someway Angus did not settle to his perusal of the '* Telegraph " 
with any satisfaction to himself that morning — home, foreign, or 
colonial news, it was all one to him, and after poring over tfae 
column devoted to " news from our own correspondent," he found 
himself almost as ignorant as when he began, and, throwing the 
paper aside in disgust, he made Ella smile, accustomed as she was to 
his various moods, by the abstracted manner in which he finished his 
breakfast. As soon as the meal was concluded, he wandered away | 
into his studio, where he sketched and painted in a desultory manner, 
without doing any real amount of work, until dinner-time, and then 
his question-^— I 

" When do you expect Miss Walden, Ella ? " was answered promptly . ' 
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'' The train is due at half -past five, I am going to the station to meet 
her, bnt as I wish yon to see her to the b^t advantage, yon had 
better make yonrself soarce for a few bonrs. Yon can come to 
tea at eight." 

So Angns finding it nseless to oppose his sister's determination, 
pnt on his hat and great coat and departed, though where he went 
or how he employed himself in the mean time, nntil the honr men- 
tioned for his retmrn, is rather uncertain even to himself — ^his mind 
was too fnll of the expected ideal, the ideal he had been vainly pnr- 
soing for months, to take mnoh heed of lesser matters, and spite of 
all his attempts to qniet himself his heart beat faster, as he sprang 
np the steps in front of his own door ; his lond rat tat wakening the 
echoes of the qniet street, jnst as the eight o'clock chimes rang ont 
from the neighbonring chnrch. 

Ella ran into the hall, whilst he was taking off his great coat, pro- 
ceeding in her sisterly fashion, " to set him straight, " for the proper 
performance of which dnty she had to elevate herself on the third 
stair, at which altitude, if Angus stood close by the banisters, she 
could just manage to give his thick hair two or three little feminine 
touches, settle his neck tie, and fasten his scarf pin more firmly ; 
after which she would look at him leisurely from head to foot, with a 
glance that had a great deal of pardonable vanity, and a veiy small 
quantity of criticism in it, and give him to understand that he would 
^' do. " That night she was even more particular than usual, and, 
Angus was growing tired and impatient, when she jumped down 
from her elevated post, and slipping her hand into his, an old trick 
of their childish days, which she had never lost, led him into the 
sitting room, and then for a moment Angns forgot all laws of polite- 
ness, and stood spell-bound on the threshold, looking at the slight figure 
that rose to meet his approach, and remained standing on the hearth- 
rng, her cheeks crimsoned, and her dark eyes lowered before his 
earnest gaze. 

Here then, at last, was l^e embodiment of his painter dream ; here 
was the spirititeUe face that had vaguely haunted him for many a 
long day and night ; the face that had been constantly flitting before 
his mind, but which had so persistently evaded him when he tried to 
commit his idea to canvas. Angns lived years in those few brief 
moments. He might paint many more pictures after " Night and 
Morning, " pictures that would be more praised, more generally liked, 
bnt never another in which heart would so materially assist brain 
and hand ; and in after years he was destined to look back to that 
December evening and date from it the rise of feelings that 
changed the whole current of his life. 

Angus did not want much tea that night; indeed, as Ella after- 
wards informed him, he " fed with his eyes," but she was too wise 
to hint at such an idea at the time, so she sat quite demurely, behind 
the tea urn, talking about fifty indifferent subjects; and Angus 
being the most unselfish of brothers, thought how pleasant it would 
be for his sister to have such a companion, and though he fancied 
they had managed to become very intimate on the strength of so 
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abort an acquaintanee ; yet somehow he rather liked to have Miaa 
W'aldon there, and hear her call his sister Ella, and be called 
'' Margaret," or what was even better, " Margaret dear," in refium. 

After that day '^ Night and Morning " went on glorionalj to^vrazds 
completion, the only drawback to Angna being, that, for some reaaon, 
he could not exactly define, even to himself, he could not talk about 
money matters to Margaret, and she was oertainly the most xmbosi- 
ness-like of models, for the sat patiently honr after hoar, without so 
mnoh as hinting at the subject. 

At first Ella had been inclined to do propriety, and always broog^ht 
her work-basket into the studio when the pictore was in hand, bnt 
by degrees the sittings increased to such a length, Margaret gndn- 
aily losing her shyness, and Angus recorering his powers o£ speech, 
that, what with the talking and the painting, EUa found all her 
mornings would be monopolised ; and having at length been dnren 
to the extremity of informing the two concerned, that they mast 
either promise to be good children in her absence, or ran the risk of 
having neither mincemeat nor pudding that Christmaa ; they gave 
the required promise, and, strange to say, did not seem to mim her 
much. 

So the days passed by until Christmas Eve came to find "Xigkt 
and Morning " completed. Margaret had stood very qnietij looking 
on whilst the last touches were given, and Angus heaved a m^ tbii 
was not one of relief, when the easel with the finished pictare stand- 
ing on it was placed back against the wall. Then Ella came in, and 
was loud in her expressions of delighted admiration, oongratiilatang 
artist and model on the completion of their task, insisting that 
they had been in the clouds long enough, and ought to descend from 
their flights of fancy to her level, which, in plain language, meant 
the kitchen, where Angus was condemned to devote half-an-hov to 
stirring the pudding, and Margaret amidst a great deal of blnshiagf 
on her part, and laughter on that of her companion's, had to tam np 
her sleeves over her dimpled elbows, and take a lesson in ^ 
manufacture of puff paste, which, owing to interference on the put 
of Angus, or some other mysterious cause, turned out a miserable 
failure, though it was well worth the waste of material to see how 
fascinating the character of amateur cook might be. 

Angus had worked at his picture witli the zeal of a true lover of 
his art, had looked forward anxiously to the time when his task 
would be be completed, and yet he awoke on Christmas morning 
with the consciousness that something pleasant had passed sway. 
Did he also remember that on the morrow Margaret would leave, 
and with her take much of the sunshine from his heart and home ? 

Two out of the i^uee assembled at the breakfast table that morn- 
ing were inclined to let the meal pass over in comparative silence, 
perhaps they thought it more of a holy day than a holiday, or 
perhaps^-but never mind, we will not enquire too dee]dy into 
thoughts and feelings. Ella tried hard to rally them into her own 
merry mood, but with poor success, so directly breakfast was 
finished she jumped up, gaily jingling her keys md departed to see 
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that household arrangements were in order, before she prepared for 
church. Directly she was gone, one of those uncomfortable fita of 
silence, that sometimes mean so little, but more often mean so much, 
fell upon Angus and Margaret, and the latter, after a few moments, 
finding it oppressive rose and left the room, and of course, as is 
usual in such cases, she had no sooner done so than Angus began to 
wish that he had spoken, especially on the subject of money matters, 
which still remained a source of doubt and perplexity to him. JSo 
having walked up and down the room in a restless, undecided manner 
for a quarter of an hour, and finding that neither Ella nor Margaret 
seemed likely to return, he too went in search of something like 
amusement, and as Fate would have it, sought it in his studio, 
finding it in the form of Margaret, who stood there with her 
little white hands clasped in front of her, gazing earnestly at her 
pictured semblance. 

The studio looked more cheerful that morning than it generally 
did ; the workrooms of art are not always artistically arranged nor 
appropriate to the work that is carried on there. The author will 
write a fairy tale, gorgeous with Eastern luxury, in a garret — ^the 
sculptor carve by the light of the one sunbeam that falls on his 
prison walls, and the musician compose his most successful work in 
the midst of his struggles to keep the gaunt wolf poverty from the 
door. Not that Angus Warneford had to contend with such tangible 
difficulties, probably had his yearly income been thousands, instead of 
hundreds, his studio would have remained the same; there would 
have been the same bare walls, and uncarpeted fioor, and the 
same litter of paint brushes, palettes, and portfolios, but on 
thlit Christmas morning it had a strange unwonted look. Ella 
had insisted that it should be visited by scrubbing-brush and 
duster, had cleared out a quantity of old sketches, broken brushes, 
and other worn out trifles of that kind, and finally she and 
Margaret had decked the room with evergreens, whilst Angus looked 
on laughing at their futile attempts to make the lay figures hold 
bunches of holly with anything like certainty or grace. 

Thanks to the light slippers he wore, Angus did not disturb 
^Margaret from her reverie, until he stood close beside her. He had 
intended to tease her a little on her " brown study," but he stopped 
short when he noticed tears quivering on lior long lashes, and saw 
the hot blood rush to her face and forehead, so feeliug called upon to 
say something, he said in a confused manner, very unlike his usual 
calm, collected way of speaking — 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Walden, but I had no idea you were 
here." 

" It is I who ought to apologize for my intrusion, but I thought I 

should like to see the picture once more, and " 

Sentences abruptly finished with "and " are very unsatisfactory, for 
they leave one so entirely at liberty to suppose any finale one plod.-5es. 
Had Angus Warneford been wise, he would have romomlK'red this, 
and would have known that discretion is the better part of valour, 
but being veiy confident in his own strength^ which, where Margaret 
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was oonoemed, proved sheer weakness, he stayed, and fell a 
victim. 

*' My sister oomes here, whenever she likes, and never makes any 
apology for doing so. Why cannot yon do the same ? " 

" For the simple reason that I am not yonr sister) Mr. Warxie£i»rd, 
I suppose," replied Margaret with a smile, in which there yrsA just 
the laintest tinge of mischief ; and Angus, thrown completely off his 
gnard, if indeed he had ever been on it, said impulsively— 

" A fact which Ella may regret, bnt for which I am veiy^gimtefal.'' 

'* Cannot yon combine kindness with candour for this. one ^y in 
the year?" 

''Yon misunderstand me Miss Wsdden, I meant to bombtne tUem. 
You have enough of the artist in yon, to kno^ something 'of Itte 
longing I had to finish that picture, artd now the teak is at ob end; I 
am more than half inclined to wish mys^ back a^ain at its ooEmmeooo- 
ment. It seems to me I am about to drop the snostance, in otfler to 
chase the shadow." 

"Then you are fortunate — the shadows wte chase are shadows 4d 
good, they are constantly eluding us, but the shadows of evil,- stand 
constantly by our side." 

The girl spoke slowly and distinctly in a hard, dry tone, as though 
the words were forced from her by outward circumstance, rather than 
uttered by the dictates of her own natural feelings; and . Ai^gfos, 
quick to detect the slightest change in mood or manner, was pained, 
he scarcely knew why, by the way in which she spoke. He hesitated 
for a moment, and whilst he did so Margaret moved a step towards the 
door. The movement appeared to show him the necessity for dedsinin, 
and springing forward he caught her hand in his. 

" This is not the day for shadows. Miss Walden," he said wift a 
poor attempt at playfulness, his broad chest heaving all the time with 
excess of emotion, ^* there should be no shade. rssting on ajkyo^e^ or 
anything now, except it be the shade of the hoUy, and xnistletoe 
Gome own yourself guilty of high treason against his Majesty King 
Christmas." 

" Will the penance be very hard ? " 

"No!" 

** I confess then, and crave absolution." 

" That is a very formal confession ; I don*t believe there is one 
grain of real penitence in it, so as a punishment, I command yon to 
answer this question : Has the shadow of evil been more often -with 
you, since you were in London ? " 

Margaret hesitated, so Angus repeated the question, and at last 
she said with a great effort : — 

** Yes ! because till then I did not know how happy an active life 
can be, mine glides by in such a monotone, I am so useless." 

" Not useless, Margaret, because you have brought me new inoenthres 
to study and labour, you have helped me in my work, haveasaooiatod 
yourself with my ambition and its reward, and in doing so have made 
me better, and wiser, and happier. Your home must be comparatively 
lonely ; don't go back to it, my darling, stay with me here,'— here in 
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the home where yon are loved and trusted, and to' which yon have 
brought firesh life and light. I cannot let you go, your presence has 
become a necessity of my daily existence, the hours I spend in this 
room will drag on so sbwly when you are gone, and everything will 
torture me by recalling the memory of the time when you were with 
us. Margaret, my future is in your hands, will you stand beside me 
in the battle of life?" 

'* If I thought that my weakness would not neutralise your strength, 
if I thought that I could help you but by one step, to win this^** 
answered Margaret, plucking a leaf of laurel from a garland that 
hnngnear. 

** xou can help me to win it. Listen to me for a moment, love. 
Without you, that picture would never have been finished; let that be 
an earnest of what you can do for me in the future. There may not 
be an excess of luxury in the home I offer you, but it will come in 
time. We can afford to wait a little for Ihat, can we not, my 
darling ? and at least it will be rich in the affection and care that 
shall guard you round. Look up, dearest, and tell me that the day 
poets call the best in the year, the one that brought the highest gift 
to man shall be that from which I am to date the possession of a 
treasure in comparison with which, even my art sinks into insigni- 
ficance." 

" K I were to put your love to the test, if I did something that 
might at times appear unkind and exacting — ^would you trust me ?— 

"My own love — ^yes!" was the passionate reply, as his strong 
arms clasped the slight figure to him, " nothing could ever shake my 
confidence in you.'* 

" Not even if I were away from you for a longtime ? " 
"Not even then — ^but you will not tiy me in that manner. I 
camiot part with you — ^you must not leave me any more." 

" I mtulr—dLO not look at me so reproachfully, Angus, it is your 
turn to listen now. Pearl's loss was mine ; her father was not more 
to her than he was to me ; in him I lost my best friend, tho only 
one on whose judgment I could rely for advice or assistance, and, 
forgive me Angus, it seems almost like sacrilege to be happy and act 
^ if I had forgotten him so soon. Be patient with mo and let me go 
back to my quiet home for a year, it will not seem monotonous now, 
the time will soon pass, and then if you still wish it, you shall come 
and fetch me ; you promised to trust me ?" 

But Angus had not expected to be tried so soon, or ^ severely 
and he did his best to procure a reversion of the sentence, or at all 
events a mitigation of it, but Margaret was firm; the tears came into 
her dark eyes when he described the pain the separation would 
cause him, yet still her resolution remained unshaken, so, too generous 
to offer any undue amount of opposition, even to what he considered 
an overstrained sense of duty, Angus yielded to her wish^ though he 
could not help saying, sorrowfully — 

" I shall be glad when all these evergreens are taken down* Mar- 
garet, for they will only remind me of the Christmas gift that went 

p p 
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from me almost beCoK I felt sure it was mine. It will seem snch a 
long, weary time b^ore anoltlier winter comae io ripen tiie 'bdLlj 
berries." 

But as he spoke, as if to (^de his impatience, the sttnliglit rtresmed 
in throngh the large cortainless window, flooding the rooni wfOi ita 
cheerfnl radiance, lighting up the picture on the cttfiel, tadkxhg the 
glossy leaves and scarlet berries of the holly look strange^ Img^t, 
and gifted with supernatural beauty, Angus thought 1^ bltldiit^ 
f aoe that rested against his shoulder, and then suddenly borbe tipon 
the clear morning air, telling the old sweet stoiy of goodwill and 
peace, came the voices of the Christmas bells, now soft and low, now 
shrill and clear, now rising in a joyous tnmidt, Vnd whilst Ifae pair 
stood listening, Ella came to the dobf of the studio, sitA td^'mg 
their secret aright, entered, and laying her hand on her bttf^ier's 
shoulder, said in her unselfidi sisterly devotion, ** Angus, dettr, I am 
very glad I found your ideal," and only those who have leant 
to be second where all their lives before they had been first, eta 
understand the full amount of self-forgetfulnesB comprided ill thti 
sentence. 



Part III. 

A170U8 MODNTS THE STILTS. 

Maboabet had carried out her intention of leaving London 4jm ^ 
26th, and Angus had been true to his promise of non-iBtervenfioD, 
though at the last it had gone sorely against the grain to do sa 

She wrote frequently at stated intervals long, loving letlen^vi 
peculiar cramped handwriting, that at first had seemed linajgelj 
unlike what he might have e^tpected, but after a time kt P^ 
used to it, though he often complained that she told Kim «> n^ 
about herself, and never gave him the slightest insight iniaoher^i^ 
life, but to>all such complaints she made the invariable answorl^ 
one day was so much like another she had nothing to tell, bbA so 
dismissed the subject. 

Verjr slowly, as Angus thought, the time passed, the weeks went hj 
the spring, summer, and autumn months succeeded each othi'er, until 
December, with his holly crown and frost-tipped sceptre again made 
his appearance, and before the first week had ended, Blla r«cemd a 
long letter from Pearl, in which she wrote : ** Marffaret ha»<tQld me 
her stoiy, which sounds quite like ^ romance ; I Qiink, a^d m does 
she, that the most pleasant way for all concerned will be £or her to 
spend Christmas here. I suppose your brother will not mind ptffi^ 
a visit to the Laurels when the object is to fetch his lady love, and 
as I shall ask no one else, it will be quite a family aifair. We 
shall expect Mr. Wamef ord on Christmas eve, but if yon can come a 
few days earlier, BUa dear, 1 shall be glad," and Angus Ending that 
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Margaret endorsed Miss Hnlbert's invitation, was wDling to accept 
it. 

In accordance with Pearl's wish, EUa left London for "the 
Laurels** a week before Christmas, a week the two girls found pass 
veiy q[aicklj and pleasantly in each other's society. 

T^ey had first met about a year before Mr. Hnlbert's death, at the 
Iiouse of a mutual friend, and from tbat time one of those strong 
friendships thai sometimes exist between women had sprang vp 
between them, although Ella, in deference to her brother's prejudice 
against wealthy friends, had never accepted Pearl's numerous invita- 
tionsy until her unexpected visit the p*evious Christmas. 

At last the wished-for Christmas Eve came, and Uncle Ron was in 
extacies ; he was easOy pleased, and in his childish love for the pure 
and beantiful^ the soft snow covering the earth without, and the 
evergreen decorations within were sources of infinite delight. He 
wandered &om room to room luxuriating in the warmth and blaze of 
light, lost in admiration and almost too happy for words, the wealth 
of love beaming from his eyes as he followed Pearl as she flitted 
about ; atoning for the absence of the steady light of reason. As the 
day wore on, her manner towards him grew still more gentle and 
tender than usual, and as soon as her toilette for the evening was 
completed, she hurried away in search of him, as though anxious to 
hear his opinion of its efPect. 

He was seated in his favourite chair by the drawing-room fire, 
Toddng himself slowly to and fro, and softly singing some old- 
fashioned air. There was a touching contrast between the two- 
Pearl standing there in her rich evening dress of pale lavender silk, 
wifli the soft blonde lace just shading her neck and arms, where ike 
diamonds flashed and sparkled, a scarlet ribbon twisted in her hair, 
and she herself, despite her fragile, girlish form, looking so strong by 
reason of the proud intellect that seemed to pervade every feature, 
when compared with Uncle Ron, though in mere animal strength he 
would have been ten times her master. 

At length she moved forward, and bending over the singer's duur, 
Irissed his broad white forehead ; he turned to welcome her, and as ho 
did so, an exclamation of childish delight escaped him. 

" Do you like my dress, Uncle Ron ? " said JPearl, speaking as she 
would have spoken to a child. 

" Tes, I was so tired of the black, my pretty one. When I dream of 
the angels they never wear black. What makes your eyes shine so 
to-night, they are as bright as these ! " he said touching her diamond 
bracelet. 

"They are shining because I am happy, dear; so happy dear Undo 
Ron, I think the angels you dream about have been talking to me." 

"Have they ? did that one with the golden hair like your nK>ther's 
speak to you ? I should like to know what she said." 

" Never mind that now, dear. I want to tell you about myself, 
something that you are to keep quite secret." 

" Something that Mrs. Prico does not know ? " 

*• Tes — there is a dear friend of mine coming this evening, and 

F p 2 
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that is the reason I have put on this pretty dreiss, so I want you to be 
kind to him, Uncle Ron; and tell him yon are glad to see faim,'for 
my sake, you will — won't yon ? " she added pleadingly. " - ' * ' 

" Will he let yon play and sing to me sometimee, ilnd not he cross 
if you call me dear? " 

" Oh, yes he wfllhelp me to be kind to you/' ' 

"Then I will be good to my pretty one, I kaaow how taba m 
gentleman you know/* he added with an air of jimporloMe, and 
Pearl knowing that she could trust him, went back to EUa. 

If Angus had expected to find Margaret waiting ready to reoeiTe 
him the moment he reached the threshold of ^ the Laurels,'' hd wtt 
disappointed, for it was Ella's hand that was slipped into blfa^ and 
Ella's voice that bade him welcome, but she was quick-witted eaiiitigh 
to notice his anxious look, and too goodnatured to prolbhg it, " 

" Margaret is waiting for you in the library," she whisper^. 

" And Miss Hulbert,*' saia Angus, remembering that tiie ' la^ of 
politeness required some small attention to the hostess. 

" Oh ! never mitid her," answered ' Ella with a strange Bfiiito, 
" Margaret first, Pearl afterwards," ' 

And so Angus, nothing loth, followed his sister to the dtx^ of ^^ 
Hbrary, where she made nim a curtsey of mock d&fereaoe, and tail- 
ing him he did not want her any longer, danced away* dcmn fiie 
corridor, evidently in high glee. 

We leave it to the imagination of our gentlemen readers to decide 
whether Angus was long in opening the door, and the next luaiMlt 
Margaret was clasped in hip arms, and he was murmuring In df«p 
passionate tones — *' My Ipve, my darling, this momeffitt atones fo(t ^ 
weary past," and the dark eyes raised to his told as plailily as ^es 
could speak, that the sadness of the months gone hjy and the ghid- 
ness of the present had not been, were not his alone. ' 

Great joy, like great sorrow, is generally chary of fts wtirdfi^ aatf 
for some time the pair held no connected conversation, then a damtf^ 
expression, half pain, half pleasure, crossed Margatef s face as bI» 
said: — 

" Angus, dear, there is something that I have wantied lex tell y«« 
for a long tim^, and yet, now that the day has come when it Biiiit 
be told I am almost afraid to do so. Sit down in this arax tsbair, 
and let me kneel beside you. There, now, promise yon woa*t be 
cross with me, dear — love." • f ■ 

" I think I can make that protnise wiih very little feasr of bn^Aniig 
it," was the reply. 

"Then don't look at me until you have heard my stoty,*' ^diad 
Margaret, nestling more closely to him, " I have been ver^ sMloglity 
and deceitful Angus, but I must plead as an excuse, first, ItotighileBB- 
nesB, and then love for you. Prom a child my fondness for paMu^ 
has amounted almost to a passion, and my reverence fio^ th^ i^Mo 
practiced it was proportionately great, so when Ella came \iK^ last 
year and described your pictui^ of " Night and Mornings" addtbg ber 
belief that I should do for the ideal yon had sought so long, my 
imagination was fired, and I wanted to help you, but before I 
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could do that there were some difficulties to be overcome. Ella said 
yoa woold not come Bere, and at last she peirsoaded me to come to 
you, so ^* 

*' It was for the sake of art, rather than to earn money that you 
came, there is nothing so dreadful in that confession, Magg^ie.** 

" Has it never occnrred to yon, Angus, that the reason I gave for 
wishing you to direct your letters to the post office, was a very trivial 
one ?-^the fact was, that Ella and I were afraid von would refuse to 
lay yourself under what your pride might consider an obligation to 
the rich Miss Hulbert, so for a time I put that character aside, and 
figured as the poor, dependent — Margaret Walden." 

As shtf finished spea^dng Angus looked at her in blank amazement, 
and then as many little circumstances came to his memory in corro- 
boration of her story, he buried his face in his hands, and said in a 
hoarse tone— 

" Oh Margaret ! Margaret ! you have deceived me very cruelly.'* 

" Angus, forgive me, the deception arose, first from sneer want of 
thought, and I continued it afterwards because I wanted to make 
myself worthy of you. I have done little but study this past year. 
Ijast winter in the shade of the holly berries, I told you I loved you, 
thftt love ha^ grown and strengthened by time, and now, in the shade 
of the holly berries of another year, I implore you not to break my 
heart by casting it from you," 

'*G|ii]d! child! you cannot understand, you don't know the full 
eqitont of the mischief you have done. Oh, Father in Heaven, have 
mweay on us both," cried Angus, starting up, and pacing the room 
wilih hurried, irregular steps. Pearl watched him for a little time in 
fldlenoe, and then going timidly to hiin, laid her hands on his arm, 
bowing her head upon them, with the wailing entreaty. — 

" Oh, Angus, as the angels brought the first tidings of forgiveness 
OA Christmas Eve, let them bring it once more to-night." 

*' My poor little bird, my poor wounded little bird," said Angus, 
lajdng Ims hand on her head and speaking in a tone of intense fond- 
ness, " I dare not speak of forgiveness, for I fear the pain will fall 
as heKvily on you as me. My own, my only love ; mine for a little 
^bi)e, until you know the barrier there is between us. Listen to me — 
. " My story is a long one, but for your sake I will shorten it as 
nqjueh as possible, and for your sake, too, will deal as gently as I can 
with the dead. 

:" ManyyearsagOjwhenmy father and yours were both quite young 
men, the latter became confidential clerk to my grandfather, who by 
degrees began to compare his steady business-like qualities with those 
belODgijag to his own son. Mr. Hulbert increased this feeling by 
every mease in his power, and the result was, there was a complete 
Qstr^yagement between father and son. In a fit of anger my father 
left h^ue- and went to America, where ho married, and where my 
sister and myself were born. In course of tim e my grandfather 
died, having previously made a will by which ho loft all his property, 
without reservation, to his former clerk. My mother's death occurred 
soon after that, and then we came to England. A few years after 
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my father received a letter from Mr. Hnlbert, in whidit pr^blhUy 
inflaenoed bj Bome qnalms of conscience, he proposed a nAEziage 
between his daughter and myself. This was indignantly iefa8ed> and 
when, cm his deathbed, my father told me of thia occniTOiice, he 
exacted a solemn promise from me ibat thia match ahould never take 
place, unless Mr. Hnlbert first restored the property. That is 
impossible now, Yoa see why I avoided my sister's friend. Poor 
Ella, it was mistaken kindness that kept her in ignorance of tihia." 

'* Oh, Angns, I cannot lose yoa; do not let the memory of tha past 
separate us. Take the money back from me, and let me atone for 
my father's sin." 

"It cannot be, my darling; the promise I made was too saGoned* 
too binding to be broken — we must part, Margaret, and the parting 
must be for ever. God for ever bless and protect you ; and, as the 
greatest blessing may He teach you to forget." 

*' Don't wish tiba^ Angus ; I think I should like, to keep the 
memory of the dear old love, until I am at rest for ever, perhaps in 
heaven we may meet again, and not be separated by the errors and 
resentment of others. When yoa have learnt to he ha|^y a^pHin; 
when some one eke claims the place at your side that Jthov^t would 
be mine, tiy to think kindly acnd leniently on me, as of one who 
wronged you unknowingly, and who was sorely punished for her 
fault." 

" Hush, Margaret, my poor lost love, kiss me onoe more, aisd let 
me go. The sooner this parting is over the better it will be for us 
both. Shall I take Ella back with me. 

'^Ae you think best*— good l^e, Angus! Oh, stay a moment,'* 
she continued, wearily, putting her hand to her forehead. " there is 
no train to London to night, imd you will bret^k no promise by stay- 
iug one night under the same roof with me." 

And Angus, finding there was no alternative, was obligod to sti^ 
until the morning. Thongh it cost both a severe straggle to ^ 
through that evening and hide the pain there was in both, their 
hearts. 

When Angus entered the drawing-room, Pearl notioed, with » eort 
of dreamy surprise, that a frightened look appeared on her nude's 
face, to which, at the time she attached no importanoe, though SHfaee- 
quezrt events explained its meaning* 



Part IV. 

rXDEB THB SNOW. 



Never had winter evening appeared so long to Peftrl aa did tJbe 
evening of that Christmas Eve, that at its coming had found her* eo 
bright and joyous, and had If ft her so weary and worn ia hoiy and 
mind. 
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8iM had done hm hmi to figU ugauKib the mefnial pain ttukt 
4SpprBmod bar, bat ihe figfatluid been a heid one, a«d a weight wee 
l^ked freai heatwird, when at length die was ai Uber^ to look 
her gmt in the ieoe^ to ponder oTer ihe bright past^ and darkaned 
]Msent(» to wnader what tiie fatsre migbt bring, and to wrcetla with 
he^ <iwn heart ia eeoret and aLone. 

She had bidden EUa good night ab the door of her roam, and then 
feeling that it wonld he naelen to attempt, te aleep, the went to her 
boqdeiii, wheie aha had spent lo many hours of ^et and happineea 
**^lioani, that aa it then appeared to her, mnst be at an end fcff ever. 

Someway the cheerful aspect of the room, with its laxmrions 
fottniiaie^ and biasing fire, seemed to meek her desolation of spirit, 
eo tundi^ down the lamp until it only gave a tiny blue flame, she 
<dtew a low chair into the lecess of the bay window, and seated her* 
self there with herforehead pressed sgakut the gilsss. 

Pearrs boudoir was on the ground floor, and like moet of the 
0thw lower' rooms at **the Laurels,'' the windows opened like doors 
isMk) the gavdea, a mode of egress of which the inmates of the house 
often av^ed ihemselves in snnuaer, though in winter, when the 
lawns wete covered with snow, it was, td coursey seldom used, so 
when Pearl's attention was attracted by a grating sound as though 
4hB window of the room next hers was being cautiously opeaed; £^0 
was sufficiently surprised to be startled out of her sad reverie, and 
ibited hers^ wondering whose taste ioc moonlight rambles could be 
atrong enough to induce them to leare the house at such an untimely 
hour, and her surprise was increased ten-fold when she saw her 
nnele' step oat, and after a hasty glanee aeound, hurry down an 
avenne that led to a thickly wooded part of the grounds. Quick as 
thought, Pearl determined to act upon the impulse of the moment, 
so snatching up a thick*eloak that hung near, die threw it round her, 
and opening ihe window, walked quickly, but softly, in the direotion 
her nnole had taken and, she soon oame within a few steps of him, but 
Sonne tmacoountable feeling prompted her to follow him without 
attracting his attention. 

It was evident something had agitated him, for he was muttering 
to himself, though not loud enough for Pearl to distinguish the words, 
thengh she guened hde errand, whatever it might be, had something 
to do with her, for several times he mentioned her name in tones of 
commiseration, though what it was, or what he wanted with the 
spade he carried in his hand, she was at a loss to imagine. 

Presently he came to a dark spot formed by a cluster of firs and 
tall holly bushes, through whose dark, thick foliage scarcely a moon- 
beam could penetrate. There he stopped; and Pearl, drawing 
back in the shade of the treea^ watched with constantly increasing 
surprise, whilst he dug a deep hole. Long before the work was 
completed the girl was shivmag with cold, but she kept her place 
until the indefatigable digger was satisfied, when he took, what 
seemed ito her a small parcel from his pocket, which he placed 
eavefully in tho'hole, then the earlii was shovelled in, trodden down, 
and omythingraada'to look as much as possible as though it had 
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been unditfixirbed, and after ihai, the midnight irorker laid down Us 
spade, and bowing his head^ said with the ntmost WBrenoe— ^ 

*' The Frost King is a trnstwortby guardian, and nerer vevieala the 
secrets placed under his white mantle ; so the deadman's spirife witt 
have to go away again without fiwling what he* wtants. Ah ! ingr 
pretty one^ he shall not redo yon, Unde Bon has oheatod faim, ha 1 hakl 
he won't think of looking under the snowh he won't ifaink liiat 4fae 
fair white snow is in league agaiuBt han, and 'even <i€ tite iiakea Ul 
round him and whisper &0 secret.t&him^'heeamiDtimdaiiBtanditaBL'' 
And at the conohiaion of ihis mysteinoas sidiioquyv to tbokapiaa 
spade and walked back towards the houses and direc^y Peaii &aeied 
he was out of sight and hearings she darted to a tooUwuBs ' liksre 
was in the* grounds, and -returning in a f ew moments 
spade, set to work to discover what it n^as her undo had 
careful to hide, and. the spade at kmg^ strSdng against 
hard; she stooped aud found a small iron box. 

She was not so careful to efface ike matrksof her work, aaiiar 
uncle had been ; and not many minutes elapsed before she was again 
standing in her boudoir, and, but for the substantial proof sho hcU >i 
her handy could have fajioied the events of the past hour hail'beBB 
soine«tirange dreams 

Oponiag the box was the next diffieultf, fer-the hasp waa staff and 
rusted, but Pearl was not to be daunted by small dbetadasyand dbe 
sucoeedad at last in raising the lid, though at the expense of seviMI 
scratches on her hands, but she had no sOooer doufr so < than- ska 
started back, for, lying at ihe top, diiceted in her father's wd- 
remembered handwriting was^a letter,: on the envelope cdE wkieh'SHAo 
written the words, "l?or Pearl, with her dead fatfaer^s love said 
blessing." 

*f Pearl read the letter througli slowly and reverently, as one w«oold 
read a> message fronk. the loved and lost^ and wiien she came te Hhe and 
of the last page^ she laid it on the taUe, and barbt into a p asaion xrf toa^ 
and then, when the first paraxyan was over, she leant back qutetf/ 
in her ohair, for the change from overwhdming seroow to Twteasa jay 
was too I great to leave her strength for anythang^ but a voioeleBa 
thanksgiving to the Author of good ; and^so tibe mnmente paasKl hjc, 
and Glvristmaa morning dawned toi witness^ as at Ghnstmas ratKraii^ 
always should, the birth of new hopes and new aspirationa after dhe 
good and true. 

In spite of her long vigil the preceding nighty Pearl waa the. &8t 
to enter the breakf aet-rooni, which she did wiih such a iha|^ypeaoa- 
ful look on her face, that when Ar^fos came in a little: -titne aftar^ 
ready dressed for the journey, he was not io take ; ha notteed it»»and 
man4ike, felt something like pain, te think that she cottM-ao'Soeo 
foi^et, whilst his heart was still so sore. 

She bade him good morning, with a positive smile on; her lipa, and 
then laying her hand on his arm, said-^ 

" Will you come to the librarj' ? I havoaometiiing to ahaw you*" 

Angus was surprised at the request, but could do nothing bat obey; 
so the pair entered the room where' they had fait the peon of 4teir 
threatened separation. 
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Pearl opened the drawer of a sooretaiy, took from it a letter, and 
placed it in her oompanion'fl hsnda, saying as she did so-^ 

'^ Bead thait, Angns, and then tell me if yoa do not think that onr 
Christmas may he.lisppy yet." 

And Asigas read the letter, a letter in which a father conf eased 
his sin to his child, and impiosed her to forgive him if he impoTe- 
riidied her, in order to atooae for a long coarse of deceit. 

" The win Mr. Waznefoid made in my favour ''— ^thns ran one 
paragmph of theletter, ^^ was not his last. Touched by some natural 
feeiiiig of affection, he afterwards made one by whioh, with the ex- 
cepdoik of a trifling legacy to me, ever3rthing was left to his son." 

^^ Of this will ; no maUer how I became possessed, and in an evil 
hoar unsolved to conceal it ; but always with the idea of restoring it 
at my death ; and now, if I take this step, my child, yon will be 
coiiqiaBajtiTely poor ; bat yon will forgive tne, I think, and carry oat 
my wishes for the sake of yonr sainted mother. I have placed the 
will in the box with : this letter; my l«wy«r will tell yon what steps 
to tAoi" , . . , 

Then Pearl had to give a lengthy account of how, and when, and 
where she had found the long4o8t will, and at its oonolnsion she felt 
so snre of her ground, that she actually had the audacity to sHp one 
littlehaQd zoimd her questioner's neck, and whilst her face was so 
close tor his that her haur touched his cheeky whispered*-— 

^* Kow ^tte wrong is made right, we may love each other again ; 
may we not Angns, dear Angos ? -' 

To/whioh^ of ooiirse, *'diear Angos " waaonly too glad to retom 
aasaaswerin the ^Sinnative, and ^e laurel leaves thrilled as they 
listened to another v^ersion of the old, old story, so old and yet so 
new, so common and yet so precious, that there still seems to be 
sometfaing'of thebaHm-laden atmosphere of Arcadia lingering ronnd it. 

Jlor some time XJAcle Ron's posseseioii of the will seemed likely to 
remffibn a mystery ; but Mrs. Price solved it fay voltmteering the in- 
f ormatipn, that the day before Mr. Hulbert died, he had given her a 
long^ sambimg' aecomit of a stoden will, saying she would find it in a 
small imn box in a capboard in the library ; she remembered BonakL 
being pi«Kiit«)t> the time, but did not think he knew what was said. 

The day after Mr. Hulbert's death she had gone to search for the 
box; in order to give it to Pearl, but not finding it, had been 
strengthened in her belief that his words had been uttered in delirium, 
not having any fosndation in truth, so she had thought it useless to 
trovblo Pearl about it, and had since nearly forgotten the occurrence. 
However, Ronald mnst have understood enough to make him remove 
the- box, Bsd' Angus Wameford's resemblance to< his father, must 
have awakened some train of thought, that recalled the will, and 
what he thought Pearl's danger. 

So ended Pearl's Pei'plexities, though Mia mischievously asserted 
they only began, when a fortnight after that holly beiries looked 
down on ovange blossoms and wlute favours. Time has proved that 
the best wish we can ofPer to our readers, is " that each Christmas 
day may bring them as much happiness as the two whose events we 
have chronicled brought Pearl." 
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A WELCOME TO CHRISTMAS. 

Ob ! welcome, weloome Chrisimas, 

Bight weleoine, jovial King ; 
For dearly do I prize the gifts, 

Thy kindly hand doth fling. 

I love the atmosphere of peace -«v "^ 

Thy ooming casts o'er earth ; > Kt^ 

And better still the story love, \ \j 

That telleth of His birth. . . J^;' :^ 

I love the weloome rest iihon bring'st 

For heart, and brain and hand, 
I love the noisy revelry, 

Thon spreadest through the land. 

I love to see thy drifting snows, 

Though something like a sigh 
Half owns I cannot bnive tiiem 

As in 'ttie days gone by. 

I may not greet thee with the shout 

My childish lips would raisO) 
Nor dance about like thing possessed, 

With screams of noisy praise* 

Thou oom'st to find mo changed, old friepd. 

For feelings deep and strong, 
Have swept some fairy castles down, 

Whose memories linger long. 

Yet take a hearfy welcome, 

And take this idle lay, 
Though envious Time has tried to snatch 

Thy glamourie away. 
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NO BOSB WITHOUT A THORN. 

Chapteb H. 

>HOS£ who are in the halnt c£ frequenting the 

Britifih Mnaenm must, I am sure, be aware that a 

role eziats which obliges visitors to leare their 

umbrellas, paraaols, walking-sticks^ and all other 

implemento of a supposed dangerous description 

at a counter in the entrance-hall before ihej are allowed to 

proceed npstaira on a tonr of inspection. BosOi who appeared 

somewhat agitated at onr meeting, seemed perfectly ignorant 

that there was such a regulation in existence, and I, just 

then, was equally as unconscious. The attendants, however, proved 

ihemaeltes to be highly vigilant, fcN* we had not walked many steps 

from the stool by Sir Joseph Banks' statue, before we were rather 

peremptorily commanded to deliver up our sticks and parasols. We 

obeiyed this order immediately, and quietly soxrendered everjrthing 

demanded of us, even to that awfully destructive weapon, the 

nuniature cane of Master Augustus, into whose eyes came tears as he 

haoded it over. This buaineas despatched, we ascended the grand 

staircase and entered the zoological rooms. 

It is by no means an easy undertaking to conduct very young ladies 
and gentlemen through a building where curiosities are to be seen on 
all sides ; and of the truth of thib, I and Roso were very soon fully 
convinced. Ous questioned us most pertinaciously, and his sisters, 
Blanche, Amy and Florence, were anything but silent. 

" Is the rhinoceros a very fierce beast ?'* inquired Blanche, retreat- 
ing two or three paces from the specimen at which we had been 
staring far some considerable time. 

" I believe so," replied Rose. "It is; is it not?" die continued, 
turuing round and addressing me. 

I nodded affirmatively, and she then made Blanche and the rest 
acquainted with sundry interesting facts as to the hardness of its 
skin, and the difficulty hunters experience in piercing it with bullets 
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all of whioh information I felt satined arast be antiietitic, because I 
mysdif had become possessed of it mi&ny yenrs befopd^-^it a time, I 
may add, when I wore tunics and attended a oertatn acadetny for 
yonng ladies agd gentlemen. At this establishment) I recollect 1 
was mitiated into the mysteries of Mavor's Spelline4x>ak? and, if 1 
mistake not, Mavor therein bears witness to the fnot tiiat the 
rhinoceros is a verj pachydermatons animal indeed. By an aaaoda- 
tion of ideas, I linked Rose's acoonnt with my early scbool-^dftja* and 
my early school-days with Mayor and his spelKnof-book. I %iieiieTe 
I did flose no ilijnstice ; and that h^rs: "was an nnodnsoionii'plii^giki^isaDL, 
I feel assured. • ..••!'■.; 

We were strcoessfol in satisfying the children's Goonftmiy' ^ik 
regard tot/he rhinoceros aiid many other animals, but H^at isiik was 
by n* xiieans end^, fbr they l[^li^ «s tb supply thto wAli' data re> 
sp<$cting the stuffed * birds and fishes, the geologicid-^pedBneis, 
stattzes^ mommies, and nearly everything of interest contained ia the 
Mnsetiin. This was imfbtionatis, the resnit being that I a^ Rose 
werelxiiablef to' say < m^h to eii^eh othet on a con4wckei«My mono' in- 
portant topic. I felt somewhat bored and annoyed, and imrteadeC 
taking things philosophically, heartily wished that the cdiildMU had 
either Remained at hcHne or would pay more attention to that jgMen 
role Which prescribes that'* little chBdrefn ishould bb neete' aadl^not 
heard;" and I believe Rose's washes ftAMped> tbettuselyeB into aMiiiiiilsT 
form. She glanced appealingly at me as if to b^g that I -woaid aot 
be very, very cross tkt her visit having ptioVed a f ailnre, and deducd 
shid was utterly 'bmai^ at the <^hildren e^noing' snch a lliiMt for 
knowledge. I vowed hypo<^ticiiliy how' r^6i«Ml I was leib ' ' 
showing so much intelligence, and begged that she wduld ~ 
again shortly. 

Soon jtfter four o'clock we passed throngh the itonr g«tas «to 
Great RosSell ' Sto«et, wherid we :wreiA:ed our ' -petx^MBogsa^m '^ 
children by commanding them to **wiilk on 4n hmt;" andn^iai 
from running back to ask questions. At that period of lay iutiaicy 
with- Hose, I recollect I bsed to moke calcultfMons as ^ A^oci 
distanve between l^e Musenm and Gaittdn-sqnsM, CiUifdMi^raad|'«*ii 
what space of time it would take to walk it in,a9^>win0^«>n^y 
mifiutetj for' delays at crossings mid so on. I forget now £o# hag 1 
allowed ' for the journey ; I think it wius something ocmsidevahl^ 
probably two orthree hours. Alas! with hH myingetfiifly; wa^Geeflwd 
to do it in from Ufn to fifteen minuted. But hew d^ightfol «Mfe 
those walks, and how conmranicative Rose! I became <)njte a 
repository of family secrets, fiind could haVe related, aye. soflJd 
even now relate, that famous anecd^t4o<)f tht ■' ' ■■■ " fnllff at meJ^fm^xft 
grandpapa himself. Rose, do j^tt >reco)leot whe>e it ' waa jfirst^told to 
me ? You are not here to answer me, but can it be that yoa bmn 
forgotten? Indeed, I hope not. Permit me to remind yon. -Yon 
are, I kriow, aware how favourably a oertain park was idtDafted 
for oar meetings; you remember, I dareSiVf,iti»' broad ^raveLsaailoBy 
the bright tints of the flowers, the rustling f4»liage,the'rMiriiig of 
caged wild beasts, and, above all the omnipresence of &e keepers ,- 
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and, peri)ftps/you can recoUeoia pathway bordered with long rows o£ 
chosnut treea, whiok in apcing-iime bloom most laxonantly ? If voor, 
reoollectiQU o{ this has not faded with the blossonis (it is luid-wuiter 
now !), it will flit across yonr memory that one beuut^ul morning 
early ip June, yon and I were seated on ono of the many seats which, 
are plais^ by the side of that pathway, and that you then and there 
threw«aside all reserve, and eonfided to me mai^y. secretsi all of which 
1 promised — ^I give yonr own words — "never, iieucr to divnlge.'* 
Yon will probacy reoolleot this» You prattled away so innoc^nt^y 
that X had not the heart to stop yan, and I am smre I bad not the 
power, for there was a fascination abont yon that morning which I 
fouDid it -impossiblo to resists My admiration for the delicacy and 
taci/of . a certain park«keeper» yon will rem^mherp joiew no boonds. 
How. thoroaghly he seemed to. understand .iihe majbter; how.avqrted 
his gaze ) ;hoW confined Jbds beat ! *' Ah [ " I thought^ as 1 glanced 
grateCaUy towards himi " nnderoeath that resplendent waistcoat there 
beatst a heartless stony than I ima^^nedi.and snrely that gold4aoed 
hat coYen a boaiii eapable of oonceivizig generoos seiotiments* Unlike 
many. o£' his* raoe« he is far from bedng o^mdpreaent. Such dis* 
interested conduct onght not to be without its reward." And yejt, 
BoAe^thai park-keeper eonld not have shown ns greater favour than he 
did'tha xes^ of the people (I may not write " lovers ") over whom he 
held sway. The sGQvek of the matter, I am, ifiolined to believe, was 
this, that being of a philosophical tiLmof mind, and rather indolently 
disposed) ha preferred .lookuig npoQ tilie differeat phases of flirtation 
wMi an indalgent eye^ oensideriog theia of. a di^eront nature and 
peifectiiy harmless to tha roifichievons propensities of boys and the 
floial thefts of misguided visitors to his territory. If he had been 
more obtrusive, Kose, you would, perhaps, have withheld one-half of 
those tender glances ;. and if he had been less persistently deaf, it is 
more than probable that you would not have confided to me oq e-tenth 
of those most delightful of secreta The chestnuts. have bloomed 
onoe only ainoe tiiat eventfnl morning — ^X scented their fragrance aa 
I walked afena; najii spring. they will. bloom again, but I doubt 
whatbarwa. shall aii^ b<maa& their, shade.. ^' 4moAnmm" ao4>»ot 
" Jsnarn^"* skaU be inscribed i^poa ^' our seat ! " 

W^ had qieat.mooe than one ]deasa«t mormngin the B > ' -^s 
Pavk fweviously to the one of which I have just written. Indeed X 
wasiin the habit of meeting Bose there at least onoe a week. The 
ohildren. always aooempanied her». but we did not find them very 
greart. enonmbraxices. Thegr were allowed as mueh play as they 
pleased, and eoaaequently, ihey did not inteifere with us much. Qua 
possessed a iamous gntta percha ball which was in constant requisition 
while wo were seat^ under the chestoute, and Blanohe and her ;two 
sisters considered it neither undignified nor unladylike to join their 
brother in his sports^ 

You may rest assured that I and Boae found enough to talk about 
at tarh times, but whenever the conversation hi^pened to flagt she 
would fumble at her pocket, and after much violent exertiom produce 
a well4hun[bed copy of the " In Memoriam." I have alluded to this 
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book in a former chapter as being now in my possession. like muij 
other yonng ladies of fervent natures, she had " snifered,*' and, to 
gratify her whim, I declared that I had "suffered," too; so we 
desecrated th^volnme by reading the verses most applicable to on? 
respective cases. Snch a pnx^eeding was not veiy flattering to each 
other; bnt, as Rose rather sentimentally argaed, "Onr lost loves, (I 
think she meant false) onght not to be forgotten.'* I fancy I hear 
her now reciting in low, monotonous tones, and blushing deeply v 
she recited, the following beantif cd lines : — 

" ! somewhere meek unconscious dove. 

That sittest ranging golden hair. 

And glad to find thyself so fair, 
Poor child, thou waitest for thy love ! 

For now her father's ckinmey glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking this will please hup best* 
She takes a riband or a rose ; 

For he will see them on to-night ; 

And with the thought her colour bums. 

And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right ; 

And even as she turns, &e onrse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Was drown'd in passing thro' tiie lord^ 

Or killed in falling from his horse, 

O, what to her shall be the end? 

And what to me remains of good ? 

To her, perpetual maidenhood. 
And unto me, no second friend ! " 

" No, no — ^not peipetoal maidenhood, BoB&-*yoii will nok ht ^ 
cruel!" I not infrequently interposed. My i^ipeal was iwMBrisUy 
unheeded. Turning over several leaves, ^le would fly off at a tmgs&t, 
and recite the following verse, laying great emphasis an the laflfc two 

lines-— 

" I hold it true, whate'er befalls, 

I feel it when I sorrow most, 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all 1 " 

" Why, Bose," 1 asked — ^^ why is it better io hare loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all ? •* 

" Why,*' she would almost shriek, her eyes flashing wifla etidie' 
ment the while — ** ivhy is it better to have loved ana lost ?— Why, 
because you have in all probability passed through the fire and been 
pnirified, and are more likely to be in a better condition to appreciate 
true love when it is offered you.*' 
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'^Bniharp I passed tiirongh the fire, and ami parifiedp Moreover, 
have I a just; appreciation of the true lore offered me ? " 

''Yon are talioBg nonsense, sir; I was speaJdng in a general 
sense. I wish yon would be serious; yon only mak^ pretensions of 
being in eamert. I really think yon langh at me beiund my back, 
litsten to this, and I quote it for your especial benefit, remember — 

" Urania speaks with darkened brow, 
Thou pratest here where thon art least, 
This mith hath many a purer priest, 

And many an abler voice than thou.'* 

Her moment of triumph followed, and she knew only too well 
bow to make ^e most of it. I was deposed for the time, and the 
children reigned in my stead. However, we always arranged our 
differences as we waiked towards home. 

Rose had another sister (about a year younger than herself) of 
whom I have not yet spoken, and it was not long before she was 
taken into the secret, and formally introduced to me. The children 
were, of course, sometimes left at home ; and on such occasions I, 
Bose, and Margaret held high jinks. Then it was that ices were 
eaten in the refresnment room at the South Kensington Museum, 
and visxtfl paid to the Boyal Academy, and morning performances of 
nearly every description attended. Once we had the audacity to 
jonmey so far as Kew. Bose, do you not think the gardens there 
Ibe most delightful in existence? If you do not, I do. And it will 
not be very diffioidt for you to guess why. The river too ! Does 
not the river wind away to Paradisiacal nooks, and did not you and 
Margaret declare that a certain hired skifp, propelled (certainly not 
rowed) by an unskilful oarsman, who nearly brought you both to 
grief, was preferable to a gilded and painted gondola or the 
Lord Mayor's Barge itself ? I will not oblige yon to answer these 
questions ; I am content to assure you that I have still a remem- 
brance' of a very pleasantly spent afternoon. 

Bose and Margaret had to meet mo at all manner of strange 
|ilaadB. I ean, with a pardonable egotism, proclaim that I am as 
weli lioquadnted with tiio majority of the metropolitan bazaars aa 
most people, and this has been brought about entirely owing to my 
waiting in them on several occasions and for considerable periods of 
time for the appearance of these young ladies. Our favourite place 
of meeting was the German Fair. I have waited there for hours. Is 
it, then, to be wondered at that I am recognised, and screamed at by 
the parrots whenever I venture within its precincts, and a matter for 
srurprise, seeing that I never purchased anything of tiiem, that the 
yotmg ladies wlio preside at the several stalls should treat me witb 
contempt and disdain as I pass them by? I think not. It is to my 
shame and confusion I confess that I have experienced similar 
treatment elsewhere — at the Crystal Palace, in Oxford-street; for 
we were wont to meet there, too. That I was a mei^ lounger and 
not ^ purchaser was known to eve ryb ody in this eetaUishment, from 
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the beadle at the entrance to the glass-blower by iJie refreshment 
counter. Mj presence, I am snre, was barely tolerated there ; and I 
felt only too relieved when Bose and Margaret made their appear- 
ance, and I was at liberty to walk away. The Pantheon and Soho 
Bazaar were places of meeting as well. In the former building, if I 
arrived too early, I could moralise over Haydon's picture o£ the 
" Raising of Lazarus." In the latter there was nothing for it bnt to 
take an interest in the mosaic jewellry and toys. 

I admitted in prefixing the title to this tale that it would not be 
without elements essentially tragic ; and now, after a long preamble, 
I mnst bring it to its melancholy conclusion. Usually there is a 
great deal of beating about the bush before we confess to onr liaving 
been discomfited, bnt after the long windy speech the sad tniih is 
sure to follow. Every disagreeable duty is invariably prefaced by 
its wordy oration. 

Things went on smoothly and happily until the autumn ; bat then 
the shadow fell. About the middle of September I determined to 
go into the country for a week or two, on a walking excuraxmj and 
as I knew very little of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, I aelected 
those counties for my tramp. I met Bose (by appointment, of 
course) the evening before I started, and it was arranged that she 
should address her first letter to the post-office at St. Albans, and that I 
should write and let her know where to forward the next. At noon the 
following day I took the train for Watford, and soon arrived there, but 
did not find much to interest me. The town consists of one hug 
straggling street of crazy-looking houses, a third of which are hotels and 
beershops. It happened to be market-day, but I had to be informed of 
the fact, for, left to myself, I should never have discovered it Stay, 
there was one unmistakeable sign, the '^farmer's ordinary " at the 
Essex Arms. I strove to be admitted to this banquet, but the land- 
lord refused on the score of the yeomen not liking strangers at their 
table. " But," said he, apologetically, ** there is a nice billiard-rooB 
upstairs, sir, and you can have something there, if you like. Soxty 
there isn't another room unoccupied." Upstairs I accordingly went, 
and not only found the billiard-room large and airy, but the maiicer 
(I believe that's the name) a most obliging and deferential young 
gentleman — an individual who informed me, somewhat enigmatically, 
I thought, that he would give me ten if I would pit myself against 
him. I pitted myself against him and, strange to say, vanquished 
him, novice though I was. Undaunted by his ill-luck, he offered to 
play me again on the same terms, and I consented. Again was he 
unfortunate ; so unfortunate, in fact, that he asked me in the same 
mystifying language what I thought of "level chalks." I hardly 
knew what to answer, but thinking he wanted to play one more 
game, I replied at a venture that '* level chalks" would suit me 
admirably. We played with the same result as before. I then left 
him and the Essex Arms, as I thouirht it was high time for me to 
start for St. Albans. 

St. Albans is not veiy far from Watford— about nine or ten miles, 
I think— «nd I enjoyed the walk there amazingly. The road along 
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which I had to pass is for four op fivfe milds skirted with troes, and 
thes^, together with the high, bnshj hedgerows, give it quite a bowery 
appearance, and afford ample diade on such hot 8epteniber days as 
the one on which I trarelled it. I got to my jonmey'h end at aboat 
lialf-past seven o'clock, rather tired and very htrtigry, and went 
straight to the Peahen Hotel (to which I had been recommended) for 
accommodation, but was tmable to obtain any^ as that highly 
respectable hostelry was in a state' of fiiege, owing to its being the 
head-quarters c^ the All-Engluid Eleven, who had come down to play 
the Twenty-two of St. Albti^B and district. From the Peahen, I went 
to the Qeorge, which is a* quaint, oldJfoshioned hous6, but by no 
means an unoomfortlible one, and, after a short intemew with the 
the landlady, managed to seoore a bedroom and order som^tea, which 
was a long l^me coining, owing, as the waitress remarked, with masDj 
blushes ^d much hesitation, to '* the house being full." The house 
to<i9 full and no mistake, and I found it out- when I entered the 
smoking-room an hour or so latei*. ' That apartmetft, however,- despite 
its crowded state tod nearly insupportable heat, was vefry far from 
being an unpleasant place, for it was filled with an agreeable and 
amusing company, the bucolic type (the drab-gaitered, ti^t-vested, 
round-shouldered bucolic type) being predominant. There were 
farmers old and' farmers young seated there, all in holiday 
atfeire, and all puffing- vigorously at that deseription of pipe which 
I boHeve is c^led a '* church wsudett ; " and these gentlemen, as 
they freely confessed, had come to see the match. The confession 
of one portly old yeoman deserves mention on account of its originality. 
An acquaintance had just asked' him if he had been a spectator, 
and he replied somewhat after this fashion; "Yes, Henery, I wnf 
down' there, my boy, but dam 'ee, I don't think I should have come 
if 't'adn't been for my missus. She said to me this morning, ^ Joseph/ 
says she, ^ that ere ericket match is going on at St. AJbanS) and 
IVe half a mind to go and see it, so you'd better have the bay mara 
put in the gig and drive me over.' * Law Idess 'ee,* saya I,« ' I 
quite forgot the match; I intended to go all along', so do 'ee run 
upstairs and put on your things, while I go and see 'Arry about the 
mnse ?. ' So off we started and got there in pretty fairish tbne, and saw 
most of the^ day's play. — Come, drink up, farmer, and 'five another 
glass." Thus exhorted, his friend was about to do as he was bidden, 
but a damper was suddenly placed upon the proceeding by the entrance 
of the waiter, who whispered a few words into Mr. Joseph's ear, 
whioh caused him to rise hastily from his seat, and exclaim, ** Very 
sorry I oan*t stay any longer ; the missus is waiting for me. Good 
nighty George; good night, gentlemen all." That " the missus " was 
waiting for him was an indisputable fact, as several smothered 
exclamations of anger, in a female voice, sounding from the passage as 
Mr. Joseph made his exit, went to prove, besides there was a lengthy 
and passionate hanmgue in the stable-yard before the bay mare 
trotted away with the gig. 

After spending a short time in the smoking-room I went for a 
stroll round the town. The night was beautifully fine, tho moon 

o o 
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being nearly at its full; bat as I paced the quaint old streets, in 
which I met scarcely a single person, a £eeling of lonesomeneas came 
over me snoh as I had seldom experienoed before, and my thonghts 
very natarally reverted to Rose. I will not say whether I do or do 
not believe in presentiments ; but this mach I tvUl say, that I felt 
that night as if something would shortiy occnr to interfere with our 
acquaintanceship, and although I strove hard I oould not divest 
myself of the idea — an idea that a materialist would have scouted at 
once, attributing it to absence, the clandestine nature of our intimacy, 
melancholy bom of the moonlight, a knowledge of the inconstancy 
of women, a slightly impaired digestion, and a variety of other 
causes. From the streets I walked down to the ^bbey church, and 
entered a pathway on its south-western side, but it was impossible 
for me to remain there long, for some one was playing on the oigan, 
and its subdued pealing, together with the flood of moonlight on the 
high painted windows, made me more melancholy still ; so I deter- 
mined to stroll back to the George and go to bed at once. 

I rose early the next morning, and when the post came in, went 
to the office for Bose's letter. It was handed to me through a 
pigeon-hole. Having secured it, I passed under an archway out into 
a meadow close by the side of the path through which I had strolled 
the night before. I seated myself beneath an elm-tree and broke 
the seal. Bose had much to say, and her letter was cheerfully 
written. The postcript, however, I did not like. It was to the 
effect that her papa had suddenly made up his mind to go to the sea- 
side, and they would all start for Brighton in a day or two. When 
they would return she did not know, but she would write constantly, 
and hoped I had not forgotten to send her a letter from St. Albana, 
stating where she must address her next. I may here say that I 
had written to her immediately on my arrival at St. Albans, 
and had begged her to write to the postH>ffice at Luton, in Bedford- 
shire. 

Very little remains to be told. I left St. Albans for Luton in the 
evening, and on the following morning I called at the Post-office at 
the latter place for a letter, but there was not one for me. I 
remained in the neigbourhood for a day or two, but still I received 
no tidings ; and, thinking it would not avail me much if I prolonged 
my stay, I started for home, after leaving my address wit& the poet- 
master, and giving him instructions to forward any letters to mc 
without delay. All was confusion at Torchester-square when I 
arrived there. Mr. West, my landlord, was just about to vacate 
his house, and I had to look out for other apartments at once. 
After a long search I found some suitable, but not in the vicinity of 
Camden-road, and I was regretting how far I should be removed 
from Bose, when I was informed by a friend that the Saltouna 
would not return to Carlton-square. I felt exceedingly perplexed 
at this, as I knew very well that the chances were against my seeing 
Bose for some coneiderable time. Yet I would not, could noc accuse 
her of inconstancy. I attributed all to some dreadful mistake ; and 
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ihat I conjectured rightly subsequent events went to prove. Bat 
since the evening beforo I started for Hertfordshire, when I parted 
with her, I have neither disoovered where she resides, nor have I 
seen her. Before I conclude, however, let me wish her, wherever 
she may be, " A merry Ghrisianas and a happy New Year." Even 
to this, Echo replies, in perverted, but too truthful tones, — " There 
is no Bose without a Thorn." W. J. T. 
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THE TOWN MOUSE. 

r LREADY, even at this early pcnod, some of ns have 
began to think about Christmas — for there arc 
men of a certain genns who, unfortunately are, for 
Si many reasons, obliged to have their imagination^ 
many weeks in advance. They are obliged to eat 
their Christmas pudding in September, to revel in mistletoe 
kisses in October, and to think of crackling fires and steaming 
wassail during the sultry autumn weather. Indeed, they have so 
much of Christmas, they have to assume such an amount of 
fictitious jollity, and to wallow — so to speak — in such an overwhelming 
abundance of good feeling, that when the real period actuallj 
arrives, they may certainly be excused if they look upon it in the 
light of a somewhat dull and spiritless institution. Your Toum Mouse 
has but one beau ideal of Christmas, namely that promulgated by the 
amiable fictionists who delight us annually in the columns of the 
Illuslrafed NcwSj and till he enjoys a Christmas similar to that to 
which the proprietors of the journal named, have treated us for many 
years past, he will fail to believe in the original. 

When is to be my lot to spend a Christmas week down at one of these 
wondrous old halls which Mr. Samuel Read draws so charmingly ? VTba: 
shall I be lucky enough to sit down at one of those family par^ 
brinuning over with forgiveness, and goodwill, that Mr. John Gilbcn 
loves to depict ? Shall I ever have the good fortune to turn out into 
the hall of a cold, snowy night to welcome that arch impostor, Unde 
John ? That delusive relative who is supposed to come — unexpectedly, 
of course— on Christmas eve, with a large woollen comforter tied 
over his nose, and his pockets bursting with presents for his nephews, 
and nieces It is the correct thing for all the family to rush out 
into the hall to welcome this avuncular humbug — the youngest olive 
branches cling to his knees, eldest daughter throws her arms round 
his neck, eldest son helps him off with his coat, papa smirks idiot- 
ically, and mamma simpers sympathetically. Bah! I have no 
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patience witb such goings on. 1 never had tax Uncle John, and if I 
had, I feel certain ho would never have presented himself at the 
paternal mansion on Christmas evo» with his pockets swollen with 
good gifts for his relations. 

Be Gbrisimas a season of milimited joviality, and unwonted 
festivity, or a period of countless ills, and — bills, it matters not. At 
any rate our friends the publishers will not fail to remind us that 
this is the season for the presentation of gift books, and will continue 
to publish them at this season — as long as Christmas lasts and 
publishers exist. One of the most charming volumes of the kind 
to wiiidi we allude is '^Wayside Posies." Tbo pictures are by 
Messrs. G. J. Pinwcll, Frederick Walker, and J. W. North — are 
adnairable examples of these well-known artists, whilst the name of 
Mr. Robert Buchanan as editor of the work, is a sure sign that the 
poems are of no ordinary excellence. The following 1 incs by Mr 
Buchanan well bear out the impression : — 

** Her hair falls free — her beauteous face 
Puts a charm, on the common place. 

Down, O sun ! Arise, O moon! 

That the magic may come upon us soon. 

Die O day. Come eventide, 

That the coomion things may be beautified. 

It IS impossible to refrain from quoting a verse of a poem by 'Mv. 
W. Black — ^who is one of the rising and most versatile of our maga- 
zine writers. It has such a musioal ring and such an harmonious 
sense of colour — to speak in a pictorial sense — pervading it : — 

" 1 watch the sunset's latest dart 

Pale in the clear, cool even, 
Till the white moon becomes the heart 

Of the violet of heaven : 
And then I watch this glorious flower 
Grow lovelier through each silent hour." 

The last thing to be looked at fn a book is its binding, but at this 
festive season it is, alas ! generally the first And in looking at the 
oover of ttus vokone it may safely be affirmed, shoukl its charming 
contezits fail to sell it, there are many who will purchase it because 
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its exterior artistic embellishment of purple, cream, and gold ^ looks 
well on the drawing-room table." 

Next we have *' Wame's Christmas Annnal," edited by Mr. Torn 
Hood. The advertisement of the ''Fiye Alls'* has puzzled and 
worried eveiyone for weeks past. It now toms ont to be a ooUeetioii 
of tales by the brotherhood who raitertained ns so well last year with 
'* Bates and Taxes,'* and the year before with the *' Bunch of Keys.** 
Besides the tales just alluded to, we are delighted to find an aooount 
of Mrs. Brown getting into a most perplexing imbroglio with her 
lodgers. Mr. Sawyer's verses entitled '* The Dead of the Tear " are 
very powerful, and Mr. Clement Scott's '* Telle est la vie '* has an 
indescribable charm about it. Besides the above there are some thirty 
articles, making a wondrous mekmge of riddles, acrostics, tales and 
verse. The book is copiously illustrated by Messrs. Bnmton, Griaet, 
W. S. Gilbert, and others, and is truly a wonderi^ shilling's wortii. 

We had occasion a little while ago to call attention to the inferior 
and debased character of the comic songs of the present day. It may 
be whispered that shortly before Chri^mas, Messrs. Boutledge and 
Sons will publish a book of comic songs edited by Mr. J. S. 
Carpenter. This volume will be a great boon to all lovers of 
good comic songs— free fix>m idiotcy and vulgarity. It contains 
contributions from some of the beet of our humourous song writers, 
and, it is needless' to say, that the " caddish ** ditties of the ** Great 
So-and-so," or insipid double entendrea of the fascinating ^ Mrs. Some- 
body," will find no place in its pages.** 

The crowd which assembled to welcome Mr. Artemus Ward on his 
first public appearance in London almost called to mind that fMmom 
evening when Albert Smith gave his final representation of Moot 
Blanc. Most of critical London were there cramming every seat, and 
leaving but little room for the British public who had to be turned 
away f]X)m the doors in large numbers. Mr. Ward was hailed wiA 
shouts of applause on his appearance, and when his audience beotme 
a little quiet, began his entertainment. It it one of a totally 
different kind ever seen in London before ; the lecturer seems w 
grave, so totally unaware that he is making a joke ; his humoor is oi 
so dry and peculiar a character, and his fmi is of a nature so qfuaint 
and ingenious that it is impossible to convey the effect it has to 
those who have not witnessed one of his performances. To the 
thinking of many, Mr. Ward will prove even more skilfnl and 
amusing as an entertainer than as a writer. The lecture had but 
one fault — ^a fault which the lecturer himself, with his abundant 
resources, can easily remedy — ^namely, that it was over too soon. If this 
trifling shortcoming is attended to, a long and prosperous career may 
be predicted for " Artemus Ward among the M^imans." 

The production of " Bamaby Budge *' at the Princess's Theatre 
was the cause of ataiusement in more eenses than one. Firstly, from 
the burlesque and pantomimic character of the entire performance; 
secondly, from the total misconception of the part of Miss Miggs^ by 
Mrs. John Wood ; and, thirdly, by Mr. Vining's speech after the 
second act This speech was in the worst possible taste; it was not 
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only impolitic, bnt it was impadent. The idea o£ a manager saying 
that if " he only knew who were hissing, he would turn tiiem out." 
I Own I should have like to have seen him try to do so. The real 
fact was the hissing was not confined to one or tAvo ; it was more 
general than people imagined. It existed in the stalls, in the pit, in 
the dress circle, and in &e gallery. It was indeed a healthy sign to 
think the British public — although a much abused and long-endnring 
body — ^had sufficient spirit to refuse to swallow everything that 
managerial arrogance might attempt to ram down its throat. 
At one of the minor theatres there is an inscription in the gallery, 
^^Any peraon whisOmg vnU he expeded hy the police.** Mr. Yining 
should have placarded at the Princess's, " Anyone hissing vnU he twmed 
out** For as long as his theatre is under the same rules as other 
theatres, Mr. Yining must know aa well as the public he presumes to 
lecture that if people have a right to applaud, they have certainly a 
right to hiss. 

A sad gloom has been thrown over certain literary and artistic 
circle by the early death of Mr. Paul Gray. It was only last 
month &at I alluded to his being engaged, amongst others, in illus- 
trating a Christmas book about to be brought out by the Savage Club. 
I believe these very drawings were the last work done by his hand. 
The first drawing by him, by which he became known to the public, 
appeared in the pages of ^^ Punch," not long after the death of John 
Leech, and was conspicuous by that grace and refinement which 
culminated in his latter works. Since ifie new series of ** Fun " com- 
menced, Mr. Gray has been on the stafE, and always contributed the 
large cartoon till within the last few weeks. These cartoons were 
remarkable for their careful drawing and their elegance of fancy. 
It is needless to remind your readers of the popularity some of them 
enjoyed, especially " Buoyed with Hope," and " Gone from the Helm." 
He also illustrated ^'Hereward," and contributed some charming 
drawings to the pages of ^ London Society." The great progress he 
made in his professional career in so ^ort a time is something 
marvellous, for it is little more than three years ago that he came to 
London comparatively an unknown man. His early death at the age 
of twenty-four will be mourned by the many friends he made 
amidst the brotherhood of art and literature, by those who worked 
constantly with him in the same field, and who bear ample testimony 
to the kindness of his heart and the power of his genius. 

A more pleasant lounge on a bright morning at this season of the 
year is scarcely to be found than the French Gallery. It is nicely 
warmed and softly carpeted ; there are luxurious ottomans to recline 
upon ; the place is never overcrowded, and there are just enough 
pictures to see comfortably, without cracking your neck by gazing 
upwards or mbbiug your loiees by looking downwards. It is to be 
wished that the catalogue was better arranged, so that you might go 
steadily through it instead of having to flutter backwards and forwards 
amongst its leaves whilst viewing the collection. What use there is 
in having the artists names arranged alphabetically Uvro^i^h the cata- 
logue it is difficult to say. The old plan of having them at the end 
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with their addresses and nnmbors referring to their pictures is fir 
better. Mr. Mark's " Garden at Olney " is very £resh and real, and 
there is an indescribable charm abont Mr. Widker's " Wayfareor" — 
the chill, wintry look of the landscape being capitaQy rendered. Mr. 
Rossiter*s little picture is very careful indeed, the most highly-finished 
example of his pencil one has seen for some time. Mr. ElmorB's 
" En deshabille " is very forcible and brilliant. Mr. G. A, Stoivy's 
" The Breakfast," contains some admirable transcripts of child-l^e, 
tenderly rendered and delicately painted, Mr. Gabderon's three works 
call for especial remark on account of the admirable pictures he has 
contrived to make from the most isdvial materials. Mr. Watts's 
portraits of Tennyson and Btt)wning are forcible, but it is a pity a 
good deal of the individuality is sacrificed by a hazy znelodTamatic 
sombreness in which they are shrouded. On the whole, the exhilntkm 
is scdit^ly as good as it was lest year. The proprietors shoold bear 
in mind iJiat three or four good pictures more or less make all tbe 
difference in a small collection. 

" Can any of your correspondents inform me ? " — ^to quote the style 
adopted by country squires in addressing the " Field '* newspaper — 
when the Lndgate Hill Bridge of the London Chatham and Dover 
Railway is to be finished ? When shall we be allowed to cross over 
those footways which were said would be such a source of safety and 
convenience to the British public. It is impossible to say how many 
months it has remained in its present state, an eyesore to eveiyfaody 
and a delight to no one but the bill-stidcers, who find an ample field 
for the exercise of ihctr calling on the adjacent hoarding. Tbe 
despotism of railways is becoming somiething frightful. If we allow 
them to tear down our houses ^enever ahd wherever they please, and 
throw hideous girders across our streets at the most inoonvenieiii 
situations, the very least we can expect in retmm is, that they will do 
their work decently and expeditiously. 

The Bhamefnl way in which a certain body of witless yooths 
behaved at Dr. Mary Walker's Lecture, f»t St- James's Hall, the 
other evening, has deservedly been the subject for severe oommeni 
in more places than one. • It is true that the lady in question has a 
few harmless crochets with regard to dress, and woold have tbe 
ladies of England attired in a costume similar to that adopted by 
school girls of teit years ago-— which is not an unreasonable oostuae by 
the bye — and has a few unaccountable prejudices with regard to 
woman's mission, but over and above> those she is a dever and good 
woman, who has done hard work and good service for her fellow 
creatures, and, as such, will receive a courteous hearing from an 
English audience. It is to be hoped that Dr. Mary Walker will not 
be discouraged by the brayings of a set of empty-headed donkeys — 
who think it the correct thing to steep themselves in every species 
of brainless folly and brutal dissipation, beeanse they are ** medical 
students " — ^who interrupted her discourse the other ni^t, but will 
give the London public another opportunity of giving her a fair 
hearing and a gentlemanly i*cception. 

1 went the other evening to ** Queen Victoria's own Theatre ** — a 
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place of entertftinment which owes its patronage leas to the exalted 
personage named, than a certain individual scarcely less widely 
known, at any rate in London*— namely, '* Mrs. Brown*" Thongli 
rather disappointed at not finding a spacionsZo^e with msset^colonred 
cnrtains, and being told it was ^^Mrs. Brown's Box," I was very mndi 
deligbted with my evening's entertainment. The new nautical 
dx»ma *' Cast Away," was capitally acted. Yic^, strong in nnmbers 
and armed to the teeth though suocessful at the earty part o£ the 
drama, was eventually overcome, and shot down in lirgo numbers 
when the curtain fell on the pleasant picture of Virtue Triumphant: 
The piece was admirably put upon the stage, and the scene' cfi.ihe 
Hermione saiLing through the fleet at Spitibead, and the carefully 
'^fTouped tabfean of the raft reflect the highest credit upon Me 
Penton. By .the courtesy of the managers I was shown oven the 
theatre, and, taken to the top of the threepenny galleiy. The aoup 
cTceil from thence was most extraordinary — every nook of staudu)^ 
room being occupied. One looked down over an interminable sea u£ 
heads on to the row of lamps far below. It reminded one more of 
one of Martin's pictures than anything else, and gave one a capital 
idea of the theatre. 

Number two of Miss Braddon's Bdgravia is undoubtedly an im- 
provement on its predecessor. Birds of Prey increases in interest. 
There is an admirable paper by Mr. Mortimer Collins, Through 
Cornwall, This gentleman, who is the most pleasant of peripatetic 
authors, gossips as quaintly and graphically as heretofore. There is 
a very powerful biographical narrative of Jacob Luides InvesioTy by 
Dr. Leoffem. The illustrations are, as usual, well drawn and care- 
fully engraved, witness. Miss Edith Dumas, illustration to Ten and 
Tiomiy, and Mr Skills to the Iron Ca$ket. 

In spite of the dull, foggy weather there was a large attendance 
at the private view of the Old Water Colour Society on Saturday 
last. In it is a very fair exhibition on the whole, but it would give 
greater satisfaction to the lovers of art if it were really what it pre- 
tends to be, an exhibiton of " Sketches and Studies." For it may 
be reasonably objected that there are too many seoond-rate finished 
pictures, too many academy studies hastily vamped up into pictures, 
and too many "pot-boilers" for the Exhibition to be what it 
aspires to. As notable exceptions to this however may be noticed 
Mr. Walker's picture of a country street, with a flock of geese passing 
slowly, and solemnly through it. The quiet, humorous colour of the 
whole picture is especially valuable, and the drawing too of the geese, 
and the endless variety of their attitudes, is marvellous. Mr. Small- 
fields large female head is admirable in colour, and has a tender, dreamy 
beauty about it which is very charming. The quantity, and variety 
of studies and sketches exhibited by this gentleman testify to the 
versatiliiy of his genius. Mr. Boyce has some wonderfully real 
sketches, which have the true impress of nature only to bo obtained 
by being painted on the spot. There are besides these some valuable 
studies at Rotterdam, and Venice by Mr. J. Holland. But it is 
useless to attempt to give more than a mup<!on of the quality of an 
exhibition of this kind in a short paragraph. 
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In the days of Qneen Elizabeth, we are told that ererj^bod j of 
ordinary education was able to take their part in a oatch or glee, in 
short, able to read music at sight. It is to be feared, with all onr 
boasted progress in matters musical — ^we have scarcely arriyed at 
Bach a pitch of perfection in the present day. For all that, however, 
part singing is mnch on the increase, even amongst families and 
social gatherings. A great difficalty is often experienced in getting 
snitable music snfi&ciently cheap and portable for this purpose, but a 
little work I have lately received will, I think, efficiently supply ihe 
want It is called <' The Part Singer," and is edited by Mr. T. Cramp- 
ton, who has contributed some very charming music of his own. 
Each number contains two or more purt songs arranged for four voices 
and accompaniment. The price is one penny, aiid it is so portable 
thai a young lady might carry half a dozen madrigals in her girdle, 
and the bass might bring enough music for a fortnight in his pooket 
book. 
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HABHONIXTMS- 

Thb harmonium is an improvement on the seraphine, invented hj Mr. 
Green, it is an instrument capable o£ great power of expression so 
that brilliant pianoforte music can be played with great effect, and 
the grandeur of the church organ can be easily imitated. The sound 
is produced by metal vibrators, placed over different cavities in a 
current of air, produced from two bellows put in motion by the feet^ 
the air ent-ers a reservoir, under which a string is placed to give a 
gentle pressure. To increase the power, stops are used similar to the or- 
gan, the stops on the right hand effect the treble, those on the left hand, 
the bass. Swells, as on the organ, are finished with great beauty and 
are generally put in motion by the heel'of the right foot. Harmoniums 
are made with one to twenty rows of vibrators, the imitation of different 
instruments is very perfect, and affords all the resources of a full band. 
The French were the makers of harmoniums for some years, Alex- 
andre and Debain being the two principal firms, but lately English 
enterprise has entered into competition with the foreigners, and 
produce an instrument of finer quality of tone at a very moderate 
price. Julius Layland and Co., of 67, Blackman St., Borough, may be 
noticed as having improved the manufacture of English harmoniums, 
combining both the quality of the organ with the lightness of the 
pianoforte ; they manufacture on the vertical and horizontal principle, 
and when combined, produce a superior harmonium, at a veiy mode- 
rate price. 

Description of a fourteen stop harmonium. The sounding board 
or pan of the harmonium consists of cavities of different lengths, ac- 
cording to the number of the vibrations of the reed. There are four 
complete rows of notes in this harmonium, two rows at the pitch of 
the organ eight foot pipe, one row at the sixteen foot, and the other 
row at the four foot. Over the holes that are pierced for the reeds, a 
palette covered with leather is placed, kept down in ifcs place by a 
spring. Connected with the palette is a lever, working on a centre, on 
which the key or ivories act ; under the pan are placed the air holes, 
that allow the air to enter under the different vibrators, these air 
holes have large flaps that can be opened or shut at pleasure by 
means of a stop, by this means, any particular stop can be used alone, 
or with one or two others. To procure a light and elastic spring with 
the stops, a brass knee is used, which acta on a hinged table, under 
which is a wooden dowel acting on the different stop actions. The 
names of the stops used are as follows, expression grand jeu, flute, 
clarionette, hantbois, fife, tremolo, cor-anglais, bourdon, bassos, clarion, 
sourdine, and two fortes, one forte acts on the treble and makes 
the treble more prominent than the bass, and the other forte has the 
power of making the bass more prominent than the treble. (Julius 
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Layland, has invented a forte that is effective on all the stops,) A 
wind indicator is placed just by the stops, so as to show the performer 
the amount of air in the reservoir ; when there is only a small pressure 
the indicator points to dolce, and when full to forte. A knee grand 
jcn is placed at a convenient place for the knees to act on, so as to 
bring on the full power of the instrument, or to shut it off at pleasure. 
At the back of the harmonium is placed a back blower, so that another 
person can work the bellows, instead of the performer. If German 
pedals are placed under the harmonium, this is quite necessary, as the 
performer has to use both feet in qnick passages, or if the upper 
notes are used in slow passages. One of the largest harmoniums ever 
made is now on view at Julius Layland*s show rooms, 67, Blackman 
Street, Borough, E. C. 
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The short dressee are gaming more acceptance than ever, hut chiefly 
in hlack, and the short tunic is exchanged for a longer skimoors. 
Bep dresses will be very fashionable this winter. Twill mohair braids 
are used to trim these very boroad^ and supplemented by a very narrow 
braid sewn on in a pattern. Jet beads are sometimes used on these. 
All trimmings go down the seamfr, endinje a quarter of a yard above 
them in medallion, or far shaped piece. Silk dresses are garnished 
with bands of silk edged with satin in two inch broad strips down 
the seams, may have a double piping of satin and eilk. Flower» made 
of satin with a centre jet button, are greatly used, three placed at the 
end of a straight seam trimming. The aaane ornament is carried out on 
mantles, which are striped lengthways, with broad silk bands, or more 
simply garnished^ with very nairrow ones. The pposant fashions 
glory in eztremeB. Either the trimniing is very simple, or extremely 
rich and profuse. In t^e latter case it conaiste of a perfect mass of 
et beads, finely cut, and mingled with delicate braid work. 
Fct omamenis, are stiU the height of the fashion. Silver is now very 
little worn. Pettiooats are veiy much trimmed aaid omameated. The 
Polish boot is very general, but not cut quite so high. A new kind of 
muff is introduced in black and white Astratran. It is small in size, 
and fringedround the opening with a deep fall of the very longest haired 
Astratran, that hanga, like the well-known monkey fur, deeply and 
gracefully over the hands. The centre fur is short and glossy. The 
newest boa folds across the neck with the head of the animal at one 
side and the tail at the other. Bonnets are being worn with deeper 
ears, now cold weai^r is setting in. A new shaped bonnet is 
very small, especially in the front) hut still a bonnet in shape, which 
recent head coverings have not been. This has a very wide, round, 
flat crown behind, with an inch of stifE curtain, and a small close 
cottage front. It does not measure more than five inches from back to 
front. Jet beads are studded on the bonnets, and single sprays of 
flowers placed outside. A French gray or polonaise (almost a steel 
shade) are the fashionable colours, and blue is very much worn in the 
way of bonnet strings and flowers. Some very pretty floral jewellery has 
been imported from Paris. The comb for the chignon is quite a garland 
of pink May, tiny blush roses, and forget-me-nots. The brooch a 
spray of flowers, and from the ears a single flower is suspended from 
each. Chinchilla fur will be much worn this winter, as well as uncurled 
black and white Astratran, and seal-skin. Many seal-skin jackets are 
trimmed round with ermine or grebe. These are verv showy. A 
deep water-proof tweed cloak is much in fashion. This covers the 
dress and petticoat completely, buttons down the front, has sleeves 
gathered to the wrist by elastic, and a moveable hood. It is lady-like, 
useful, and economical. 

Many chignons a^e made now over a pad exactly like a wig. The 
hair is drawn through the centre and adjusted over it. When dressed. 
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these chignons look like round elbow cushions drawn down by abatton 
in the centre. 

Patent velvet and plush are being used for dresses. Hats are much 
trimmed with braid of Astratran, ermine, or grebe, and also some 
» bonnets. We noticed a Neapolitan square of black velvet edged 
round with a narrow band of grebe. Another square bonnet had a 
second square added at the back and bent down over the chiton. The 
whole was covered by rich ruby velvet, simply edged with inch and a 
half wide Gluny lace. Inside was a damask rose. 
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To he placed over Velvet. 
CEOCHET, POmr LACE, MANTLE CLOAK, VALANCE. Ac. 

This pattern is very quickly done, and consists of a point Uce 
pattern arranged in vandvkes. Use Evans's Boar's Head Cottoo, 
No. 0., and Walker's Penelope needle, No, 8. Work backwards and 
forwM^. Make a chain the length required. Ist row, 2 tr., 5 ch., 
miss 6, repeat. 2nd row, ditto. 3rd row, 2 tr. 4 ch., X 4 tr. OTcrtwo 
of last row, one beyond on each side, 3 ch., and repeat. 4t;h row, 2 tr.. 
2 ch., X 6 tr., over 4 of last row, one beyond on each side, 1 ch., and 
repeat. 6th row, ditto, ©th row, 2 tr., 4 ch., x four tr., over 6 of last 
row, 3 ch., and repeat. Repeat the pattern over again, and then work 
the two first rows again. Work the third row now, only along 
nine pins. Then turn and work the fourth row back again. Continue 
the pattern in this manner, decreasing three or four every row, and 
always taking care that each side of the row is similarly sloped, or the 
shape of the Vandyke will be spoiled. When the pattern is completed 
there should be only seven pins. At the next completion of the 
pattern, five, and one pin graduated away from these, ends it. Hiss 
one pattern of the heading, and commence the next Vandyke, and 80 
on, till the valance is completed. For a frince make a chain the 
length required. Work a row of tr. upon it, and add a fringe. Sew 
it round the valance. We shall be happy to lend a worked pattern if 
any diflficulty in following the printea directions should occur. 

About 14 reels of cotton will be required, and Walker's tapestry 
Needle, No. 23, sew on the fringe with the same thread. The cost 
of ihe whole will be about 2s. 6d. 



HOW TO MAKE A VERY PBETTY JET NECKLACE. 

A BTTNCH of BTnall cut jet beads, something like bugles, must he 
procured, and a row or two of very large ones, the size every way of 
the round of a sixpence, or even a little larger. Two yards of the very 
narrowest black velvet, Walter, Evans & Co.'s black glace cotton K<'- 
30, and Walker's ridge eyed needle No. 7 will be needed— on the 
velvet thread the small beads in a single row along the middle, and 
pretty close together. Then make a string of them from the edge an 
eighth of a yard long ; take up one large bead, another eighth of small 
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ones, and pass the needle through the velvet about half an inch from 
the first thread. This makes a festoon half inch wide, and an eighth o{ 
a yard long, secure it with a stomt button hole stitch. Then run the 
needle down through the small beads half wav. Bun on a string of 
small beads an inch lon^, one large bead, another inch of small beads* 
then string on half an eighth of yard of small beads, and pass the needle 
through the velvet an inch from the last loop. This last half eighth of 
beads is to form part of second long loop like the first. Make a stout 
double button-hole stitch, run the needle down the last half eighth of 
small beads, and continue the pattern. 



Desceiption of Necklace. 

To facilitate the work, we will describe the appearance of the neck- 
lace which is becoming, elegant and easily mtMie* A narrow black 
velvet is tied round the neck with lons^ ends nanging behind. The 
part encircling the throat is studded with jet beads of the small size. 
All roxmd the neck festoons hang composed of double chains of jet 
beads, small size, with a large be^ at the bottom. These form a loop 
from the narrow velvet about half an inch wide ; an inch of space is 
allowed between each loop. To unite these loops together (where the 
inch space occurs), a short chain of fine jet beads, not more than an 
inch long, a l^ge jet bead* and another fine jet chain an inch long is 
placed hi^ way down. 



FAHILT PASTIME. 



ENIGMAS. 

1. 

My firtt is an animal, m^ second is a preposition, my third is a 
consonant, laj fov/Hh is a delicious relish, and my whole is a county in 
England. 

2. 

My first is to spoil* my secovhd is a IVenoh pronoun* my third is to 

load* and my whole is a preserve. 

8. 

ladies in winter, my second is a preposition* and 

4. 

TA^ first is a flower, my second is a French article* and my whole is 
used by soldiers. 

JULIETTA* 



M.y first is worn by ladii 
my whole is a light cake. 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE, 

A warrior clad in armour evidently of high rank was ridin? qnietljr 
along a narrow pass. On one side of him the cliff rose perpendicularly^ 
on the other a deep bine lake lay in majestic beauty, its clear waters 
looking more calm and peacefnl than ever when thos yiewed at evening, 
hv the light of the shining moon and twinkling stars. As ho was 
riding along three men suddenly appeared and one of them seized the 
bridle, the warrior raised his sword and cut off the man's hand, thus 
freeing the reins, while the man sank on the ground, and bled to death. 
The second grasped the warrior's leg, and attempted to throw him from 
his horse, but the warrior put spurs to his animal, which immediately 
sprang forward, so that the man fell to the ground, and while he was 
endeavouring to rise his skull was cleft by the warrior's sword. The 
remaining assailant sprang desperately forward, but Ime also killed 
after a short stmg[gle, though the warrior was obliged to leave his 
cloak behind him, it being firmly grasped by the dying man. 

Required the name of the warrior and that of the three men. 

Ivy Grbex. 
(J. 



CONUNDRUM. 
When 18 a prisoner like a leaky boat P 



Caaactacqk 



ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c., IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 

Puzzle. 

Constantinople. 

2.. 

Rebus. 

Mexico, Montezuma. Edward the Bfatck Prince. Xicotencatl. Isaac 
of Cyprus. Charlemagne. Outamba. 

3. 
Ohabadss. 

Spray — jf&j — ^ray. 

.• -4, . . 
Rasher--6hare-^har«9.; 

5. 

Pearl — okrl — pear — ear. 

6. 

CoNUNDKtJMS. 

1. Because he hasn't much thyme (time) in bed. 

2. Because ** a friend in (k) need is a friend indeed!*' 

3. The one is the price of the pursuit of knowledge ; the other is the 
Knowledge of the price per suit. 

, .'; 

UABOEBB AMD BUTLAND, FBIKTEBS, ST. nUBSTAM'S COURT, VAEBT STBBSSt, B.C. 
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